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SOVEREIGNTY AS THE PRINCIPLE OF 
UNITY IN CHRETIEN’S EREC 


LTHOUGH more than thirty years have passed since the publica- 

tion of Nitze’s fundamental study of Chrétieu’s Erec, Arthurian 
scholarship has still to make full use of the implications he has given to- 
ward a better understanding both of details and of the unifying principle 
of this first French Arthurian romance.! Basing itself, then, upon Nitze’s 
contribution, and drawing upon other more recent studies, the present 
article proposes as its end the presentation of the many episodes of this 
romance as concordant elements in a great psychological novel.? 


I 


To begin with, Erec seems, in the premerains vers, to be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the other knights at King Arthur’s court. The Sparrow- 
hawk adventure which leads to his meeting with Enide is made possible 
by the fact that he is the only one who, contrary to the king’s explicit 
wish that all the knights take part in the stag-hunt, does not participate 
(63-64). He is, then, the only knight at court not eager to slay the stag 
and thus to win the right to confer upon the lady of his choice the kiss 
which is the beauty prize of the court. It is clear from Gauvain’s appre- 
hensions that every single lady at the court has her champion willing to 


1W. A. Nitze, “The Romance of Erec, Son of Lac,’’ MP, x1, (1914), 445-489. It is true 
that Nitze’s conclusions have been used by W. Meyer Liibke, ‘Chrétien de Troies’ Erec 
et Enide,”” ZFSL, vu (1917), 141 ff. 

* Very much contrary to the results of the recent full-length analysis of H. Sparnaay. 
Hartmann von Aue, Studien zu einer Biographie (Halle [Saale]: Niemeyer, 1938), 11, 71 ff. 

* Text used: Kristian von Troyes Erec und Enide, ed. Wendelin Foerster, Dritte Auflage 
(Halle [Saale]: Max Niemeyer, 1934). Textual criticism: A. Micha, La tradition manu- 
Scrite des romans de Chrétien de Troyes (Paris: E. Droz, 1939), pp. 78 ff. J. Misrahi, “Frag- 
ments of Erec et Enide and the manuscript tradition,” PMLA, tvt, 951 ff. The same, 
“Problems in Textual Criticism with reference to Erec et Enide,’ PMLA, vim, Part 2 
(Program, 1943), 1. 
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fight for her, should her beauty be challenged (53-58); Erec, however, 
cannot be the champion of any lady at the court, for he could not so un- 
chivalrously refrain from trying to slay the stag as an homage to her. 
Such a refusal would be inconsistent with Erec’s knightly character as 
revealed in the succeeding episodes. It is possible to suppose that there 
was a lady in Erec’s life who was absent from the court at that time; but 
in that case, Erec’s attitude toward such a crucial test as the stag-hunt 
would have had to be explained to the court. It is safe to assume that his 
heart was still free, and this assumption is borne out by the fact that there 
is no reference whatsoever to emotional ties on Erec’s part before his 
meeting with Enide. He chooses to keep the queen company while the 
stag-hunt is on; but not only is there no indication of a possible attach- 
ment to her—his attitude towards her is not even that of the most bril- 
liant chivalrous routine. After Yder’s dwarf has mistreated the queen’s 
pucele, Erec waits until the queen asks him to go and summon the ill- 
mannered knight before her (201-203), although Erec, as the only man 
present, might have been expected to offer this service without being so- 
licited. Faring no better than the pucele with the dwarf, he feels impelled 
to seek revenge for the humiliation dealt him—but not because in his 
person, and under the queen’s own eyes,‘ the royal messenger had been 
insulted.§ Erec, it should be noted is not ready for a fight: he is not in 
arms, and carries only his sword (103-104). ‘‘Folie n’est pas vasselages 
(231).”’ But, on the other hand, does this lack of arms not remind us 
once more that Erec is the only one without arms at a time when all the 
others are hunting? 

There is, then, a question mark behind Erec’s standing as a paragon 
of Arthurian courtliness,—a question mark, but by no means a denial of 
his knighthood; for he has been introduced as one of the Round Table 
(83-86), and, after his return from the Sparrow-hawk adventure, as sec- 
ond only to Gauvain (1693, 2286-92). 

What, we may ask, is Erec’s exact standing in the court? Is he a be- 
ginner or a master in the art of Courtly Love? His performance in the 
tournament after his wedding places him clearly as a beginner. As Nitze 
has shown, the threefold victory at a tournament is the ceremony of 
initiation for the courtly lover.® It should be noted that this tournament 


4 Hartmann emphasizes: “‘Und schamte sich nie s6 sére wan daz dise unére diu kiinegin 
mit ir vrouwen sach (106-108).” Cf. Erec von Hartmann von Aue, ed. A. Leitzmann (Nie- 
meyer: Halle [Saale], 1939). E. Scheunemann, Arthushof und Abenteuer, (Deutsch kundliche 
Arbeiten. A. Allgemeine Reihe. Band 8 (Breslau, 1937), 36. 

5 “Mes itant prometre vos vuel Que, se je puis, je vangerai Ma honte ou V’angreignerai (244 
246).—The words: prometre vos vuel, indicate loyalty to the queen (as in 916-920), but the 
stress lies on the honte done to him. 

6 T. P. Cross, W. A. Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, A Study on the Origin of Conrtly Love 
(Chicago, 1930), 81, 97.—Nitze (ibid.) quotes Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
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takes place after Erec’s Sparrow-hawk victory and subsequent wedding. 
Moreover, the queen’s behavior seems to indicate that his absence from 
the stag-hunt marks him as a beginner, a man in need of the help which 
she clearly gives him in requesting the king to postpone the bestowal of 
the beauty prize until Erec’s return. This request of the queen is not, as 
has been asserted,’ at all out of place; it becomes most meaningful in 
the sense that the queen feels the need to find a place in this test situation 
for the man who, regardless of his excellence, has not yet attained his 
rank in the world of Courtly Love. Quite in accord with the Arthurian 
logic, the queen would assume that, whatever the nature of Erec’s ad- 
venture trip, it would not be without its love aspect. Consequently, Erec 
might well be expected, on his return, to present a charming competitor 
for the stag-slayer’s kiss. Erec himself seems to have understood it in 
that way. When ordering Yder to report to the queen, Erec sounds as if 
he were responding to the queen’s Vorausdeutung:*® “Que demain a joie 
vandrai Et une pucele amanrai (1039-40).” 

To begin with, the queen makes no comment to Erec during their ride 
about his absence from the stag-hunt. Could it be that she is unaware of 
Erec’s disobedience to the king? Or is she still too hieratic, too little de- 
veloped as an Arthurian queen, to notice the fault?? It seems far more 
reasonable to assume that her silence is one of sympathy and discretion— 
the kind of silence she will observe in the Cligés with regard to Alexandre 
and Soredamor: “Ne fet sanblant qu’ele conoisse Rien nule de quan qu’ele 
wit (1600-01).”’ Such discretion, though courteous, is not without the 
perfume of irony. It is possible to detect a faint aroma of this in the 
magnificent introduction of Erec as the knight of all accomplishments 
(83-86), and all the more readily because the scene of the prize confer- 
ment upon Enide seems to be steeped in a discreet irony. Sumptuously 
clothed and officially presented, Enide is declared eligible for the kiss— 
and this by the unanimous acclaim of all the worthies whom Gauvain had 
expected to be a great deal less cooperative upon such an occasion (41- 
58, 1821-23, 1826-27). Swayed by Enide’s personality, they may have 
changed their minds or their unexpected concord may be taken as one 
more of the reputed inconsistencies of the Erec. It seems much safer, 
however, to view Enide’s acclamation as an act intended by the king 





Britanniae, 1x, 13 and 14, and Wace’s Brut (108119 f.). See also R. S. Loomis, ““Malory’s 
Beaumains,’”’ PMLA, Liv, 657. 

'H. Sparnaay, “Zu Erec-Gereint,” ZRP, xv, 55 ff.—Nitze (MP, x1, 481) mentions 
the hunt of the White Stag as a common induction motif to the fairy-mistress episode. 

*On Vorausdeutung as a useful assumption in literary interpretation see W. Richter, 
“Der Kénig von Thule und seine Buhle,” Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht (1944), 
pp. 138 ff. 

* This has been suggested with regard to the premerains vers by St. Hofer, “Die Prob- 
lemsteliung im Erec,” ZRP, mt, 123-128. 
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(prompted, no doubt, by his tactful wife) to blunt the impending knife 
of hostile competition threatening the harmony of his court. It would 
indeed have seemed discourteous—even a little childish—to oppose 
Enide’s claim to the kiss. And by thus honoring a debutante so delightful 
and thoroughly acceptable as Enide, Arthur at once accords recognition 
to two promising beginners. His accompanying speech, intended to in- 
fluence the court in favor of Enide, stresses the significance of the stag- 
hunt as a time-honored custom which it would be wrong to discontinue 
(1807-10). It is difficult to see why this argument should be of any weight 
in swaying the court in favor of Enide rather than of any other lady of 
their choice, unless his argument is understood to imply that the time- 
honored custom is to confer the prize upon a debutante, and that such 
a decision has been accepted time and again by lords and ladies who, 
more often than Gauvain realized, had shown enough aristocratic assur- 
ance to accept it. 

In handling the situation with so much savoir faire, the king is not 
prompted by courteousness only. He needs men like Erec. Ironically, 
towards the end, the king is shown, lonely and neglected, with not more 
than five hundred knights around him (6418-23). He insists upon punc- 
tual attendance where and when he is able to enforce it, as at the occa- 
sion of Erec’s wedding (1924-31). (Curiously, Erec’s father Lac, a king 
under Arthur’s sovereignty (6544-45), is not present at his son’s wedding. 
Is Lac the only one—qui remenoir ost—just as Erec had been the only 
one not present at the stag-hunt? The point should be noted, not urged; 
it may prove to be significant.) One thing is certain: the king and queen 
are doing their utmost to attach young Erec to the court. As the story 
progresses, Erec feels more at home at court. After his wedding he is 
anxious to leave the court, against the king’s wishes (2279-83). Later, 
however, reconciled with Enide, and in the zenith of his glory, he agrees 
to stay at court for three or four years (6500-02), and it should be noted 
that he is crowned in Nantes, not in his own land, and with the stage for 
the coronation set by Arthur. Even though it may seem understandable 
that he should want to get home with Enide to spend his honeymoon, 
it can hardly be assumed that his willingness to remain at court after 
the reconciliation shows him less interested in Enide. She would now 
mean more to him than before. The answer is that there takes place 
along with Erec’s inward growth and outward rise, an improved adjust- 
ment to life at court.!° 


10 Even if the text is doubtful at the end (“Der Schluss ist sehr abgebrochen und schlecht 
iiberliefert; er fehlt in CBVA.” So Foerster, Anmerkung to 6951, p. 205), the origina! can 
hardly have had much to say about Erec’s homecoming from Nantes. Anything after the 
coronation would be an anticlimax.—Erec’s growth and its concomitant trait, the better 
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Erec’s attitude towards Enide will seem much clearer if examined 
in the light of his original position with relation to the stag-hunt. On 
the one hand, Erec is wanted at the court and intends, therefore, to pick 
a wife who will help him to consolidate and increase his prestige at this 
court. A man like Erec cannot thrive without the nutritive warmth of 
recognition radiating from the throne of King Arthur. On the other 
hand, this court exists in a climate of discreet, tolerant irony, in accord- 
ance with which he is still subtly expected to take the tests that will 
qualify him in the art of Courtly Love. As long as he recoils from taking 
the tests, he has not passed. Nothing is really more natural than his de- 
sire to qualify, but in such a way as to save his sense of integrity—to 
keep watertight one last compartment of his self, his role as a husband. 
As a husband he would want to remain unchecqued, untested, his old 
reluctant self. So, unconsciously in this mood, he sets out on the fortu- 
nate quest for the woman who will help him both to pass the test as a 
courtly lover and to save his sense of integrity as a husband. It later be- 
comes tragically difficult, however, for him to understand that he has 
found her. 

He starts out trying to be convinced that he is fighting his own battle, 
taking revenge for a humiliation done to his own person (244-246); yet 
at the same time, and, unadmittedly, almost against his inmost inclina- 
tion, he starts out to take the test in Courtly Love. At first, he almost 
owes it to his self-assurance to make Enide a mere means to his ends, not 
an end in herself. He seems, accordingly, to be picking her faute de mieux, 
minimizing her importance. It appears at first, from his friendlessness in 
Lalut where Yder is well known (366-367), that Erec simply has no other 
choice than Enide. 

The nature of the duel with Yder is such that the superiority of Enide’s 
beauty is made dependent upon Erec’s sword. That is as Erec must have 
wished it. For although it has been said that la beauté se constate et ne se 
dispute pas, Erec’s present need is to experience beauty (Enide’s, in this 
case) not as existing in its own right but by virtue only of his own asser- 
tion of that beauty—an assertion dependent entirely upon his own will." 

The fact that Enide is poor adds to Erec’s assurance that she will her- 
self be dependent upon him. There is much poetical charm about her 
poverty,!* but this is in itself insufficient reason for the stress laid upon 
that fact; Erec wants the fact of her poverty to be explicitly stated and 





adjustment to the court is here not quite conceived in the sense of Artusbereitschaft and 
Artuswiirdigkeit (Scheunemann, op. cit., p. 118). 

" To the contrary, G. Paris, HLF, xxx, 148. W. Meyer Liibke, (ZFSL, xvt, 141), inter- 
prets the duel as an ordeal. 


- M. F. Richey, “Die edlen Armen,” London Mediaeval Studies, 1, Part 2, (1938), 265- 
8. 
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recognized, as may be seen in his questioning of her father about it (505- 
508). And he underlines his desire to make her exclusively dependent 
upon him by refusing to take any member of her family with him to court 
although her connection with the cuens would have added to her social 
prestige at Arthur’s court (1446-53). More than that, Erec insists very 
much to the dismay of Enide’s girl cousin (1353 ff.), that Enide should 
wear her ragged chainse (1347-48). It is true that, by so doing, Erec is 
stressing also the self-sufficiency of Enide’s charm; but it is possible to 
interpret Erec’s behavior, on a lower plane, as his desire to pick the 
woman who would be so dependent upon him that his future integrity 
as a sovereign husband shall not seem impaired. 

He is not so sure of that integrity, though; he cannot be. There is too 
much magical charm about Enide, even about the very evidence of her 
poverty. The sight of her beauty is a shock to him (448-449). 

The Sparrow-hawk situation itself is far from being a mere testing 
ground of Erec’s self assertiveness: it is, in its scope, an eminently courtly 
situation. Although the source of André le Chapelain’s Sparrow-hawk 
story is probably not one of the sources of Chrétien’s Erec," the Sparrow- 
hawk theme is a fertile seed of Courtly Love. A contemporary audience 
of the Erec may well have seen in their mind, fastened to the Sparrow- 
hawk’s perch, the parchment on which (as André was going to tell them 
later on in the century) were written the rules of love as the King of Love 
himself had pronounced them.% 

And Erec’s attitude, during the duel with Yder, is determined not by 
his self-reliance alone, but by the very genuinely Arthurian inspiration 
furnished by the sight of Enide praying for him; her beauty and her love 
give him strength (911-916). 

Enide’s poverty is something more than a social fact: it is the charm 
of a fée. One may note this quality even in the description of her chainse."® 
There is no inconsistency in the detail that Enide’s chainse is described 
as torn at the elbows while the bed-clothes in her father’s house are blans 
(693).!7 Though torn, Enide’s chainse is blanche too (404), and it really 
adds to Enide’s mysterious charm that her slightly other worldly char- 
acter remain unique to the last detail. For there is something about a 
fée’s garment that is not of this world—something too rare and immate- 


13 About this shock-experience Scheunemann, op. cit., p. 13. 

4 Nitze, MP, x1, 450. 

16 The Art of Courtly Love by Andreas Capellanus, with introd., transl., and notes ed. 
J. J. Parry (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941), pp. 184-186. 

16 Nitze (MP, x1, 451 f.), shows clearly that Enide reminds of the fée in Marie de France’s 
Lanval (565 f.), especially with regard to the chaines. 

17 R. Zenker considers this as one of the hints that Chrétien’s sources are not worked 
into one unity. (“Weiteres zur Mabinozionfrage,” ZFSL, xv, 170.) 
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rial to permit of mending when it is torn. The same would not, of course, 
be true of the bed-clothes and other fabrics in the home which are not so 
closely associated with her person. 

By insisting that Enide should not change her clothes before the queen 
has seen her, what is Erec really doing? He is exhibiting her poverty and 
dependence upon him and thus bringing to the fore—willingly, unwilling- 
ly—the untouchable uniqueness of her personality. By a queer irony of 
fate, the man who sought a wife free from the pretensions of Arthurian 
womanhood, makes her exchange the poor chainse for the one with which 
King Arthur’s queen deigns to invest her. Does he expect the queen’s 
garment to be more courtly than the chainse? Or has the chainse become 
too courtly—too much the symbol of a woman’s power? Perplexed, he 
would ask himself if he is going to be the sovereign after all. 

There are more perplexing aspects. On a lower plane, Enide’s function 
as Erec’s stable boy in her father’s house is just one more chore which 
poverty has imposed upon her (459-469). But on a higher plane, Erec’s 
horse is being consecrated by the fée.1* Later on, before the duel, the fée 
consecrates his arms also by helping him to put them on, “La pucele 
meisme Varme, N’i ot fet charaie ne charme (709-710).” a delightfully 
ambiguous reminder that, perhaps, if you come to think of it, there al- 
most might have been charaie et charmel! 

Upon the horse groomed by Enide’s magic hands then, Erec is carried 
to the Sparrow-hawk precinct, the place of his impending triumph. In a 
comparable way, again, André’s Knight of Britain comes to the place of 
his Sparrow-hawk, riding the horse which a fairy-like pucele has advised 
him to use.!® 

Side by side with Erec upon his beautiful horse, Enide, in her poor 
chainse, is carried on a wretched jade (735-737). Yet the people, spell- 
bound, seem to notice nothing but her beauty (753 f.). Enide’s father, 
though poor, has still been able to provide excellent arms (612 f.), and 
even a shield fres et novidus (620). Some of the commentators, puzzled by 
this discrepancy, have suggested various solutions.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if realistic rationalizations will help us much here: it is a matter 
rather of the distinctive sense of values developed by the entire climate 
of Arthurian chivalry. One must examine this question in the light of the 
iconography of a well-known thematic pattern—that of the Hospitable 
Host—into which pattern Erec’s would-be father-in-law clearly fits.”! It 


® Zenker (loc. cit., pp. 69 ff.) does not see why Enide has to groom Erec’s horse in the 
stable, since there is a servant in the house. 

* Parry, op. cit., p. 178. 

*° Foerster (Erec text, p. xxix) suggests the reading: (Et) li escuz forz, (mes) n’est noviaus, 
or: Elli escuz forz, mes est viaux. 

* Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, 4, 73. 
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is by no means unknown for the Hospitable Host to bestow new weapons 
—weapons of initiation, one might say—upon the hero.” Mystically re- 
lated to the hero’s initiation, the arms are beles et buenes, regardless of 
whether they are bestowed by the rich king Evrain or by the poor vavas- 
sor, and they shine as brightly as Enide’s beauty which blinds the people 
to the holes in her garment. 

So, in spite of ample evidence that Enide should be the kind of wife 
who willingly accepts the command: ‘“‘Sub viri potestate eris, et ipse domi- 
nabitur tui,’ there are disquieting indications that even Enide has a part 
—and a marked part—in the Arthurian heritage of mysterious, feminine 
superiority. This impression is all the more disturbing in that Enide her- 
self seem unconscious of any such pretensions. There has never beena 
woman more ready to accept the law of a beloved husband nor less aware 
of the paralyzing charm she adds to the climate of her presence. Erec has 
found the woman he needs; but the air he breathes is still too Arthurian 
for him to feel completely secure. There is something almost incredible 
about Enide’s perfect malleability—her utter willingness, capable (as it 
proved in the end) even of doubting the sincerity of her own obedience.™ 
This, then, is the effect of the perfume of Arthurian courtliness upon a 
couple who, though they mean to be lovers, yet seek primarily and ina 
conservative sense the security of wedded love and a stable relationship. 


II 


The problem now has been stated. The wedding and the tournament 
over, the second part of the romance begins; it will be our task to show 
the close connection existing between it and the preceding part. 

Erec, once married, feels the need to bring to a test the question which 
continues to stir, vaguely and disquietingly, at the back of his mind: 
Will Enide still accept him as her husband even if he chooses not to earn 
her love day by day in Arthurian style, but to take it for granted as his 
due? Conscious or not, this question is one that cries out for resolution. 
The logic in the sequence of events makes it clear that here is the genera- 
tor that drives the action from step to step. The crisis created as a result 
of Enide’s fateful soliloquy is exactly the outcome that was to be ex- 
pected (2496 ff.). What Erec had feared in his dreams, so to speak, now 
comes to pass: not even Enide, indebted as she may be,” seems able to free 


% Evrain in Erec (5685 ff.), Gornemant de Goort in Le Coute del Graal, ed. Hilka (1548 ff.). 

23 Gen. 3: 16, quoted by Nitze, MP, x1, 445. 

* This is brought out, I think, by Nitze, “Erec’s treatment of Enide,’”’ RR, x, 26-37 
although it may not have been Nitze’s primary objective to bring it out. 

% Sparnaay (op. cit., 1, 78), as many before him, sees the problem in the couple’s selfish 
indifference to their social duties. 

26 She is outspoken about her indebtedness (6310-11). 
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herself from the convention according to which even a husband must la- 
bor for and earn, day by day, his lady’s love. 

His reaction is humanly understandable. It develops in two moves. 
The first is a display of a rather stubborn, self-assertive rejection of his 
problem: against his better understanding, he blames it all on her. This 
phase reaches from his decision to embark on the adventure trip— 
“Aparelliez vos or androit (2578)”—to the encounter with Guivret 
(3662).2” From there on, right to the end, Erec goes through a phase of 
revaluation, with considerable gain in emotional growth—a phase which 
needs to be demonstrated as the amplificatio, step by step, of Erec’s 
shock-experience, namely, the humiliation through Yder’s dwarf, and 
the Sparrow-hawk episode, an experience made possible as a result of his 
absence from the Hunt of the White Stag. This shock-experience needs to 
be treated as the praefiguratio of the entire series of adventures starting 
from the encounter with Guivret. 

It is not merely a figure of speech when Erec is said to have feared the 
crisis in his dreams. His love-drunken sloth is not without an undertone 
of the other-worldly.”* For the borderline between death and sleep is 
blurry for the poetic imagination, and so is the line between the other 
world and the life of dreams. At the moment when Enide’s complaint 
reaches his ear, is he awake? Yes, almost, but still almost asleep at the 
same time. He says: ‘‘Et en dormant ai je oie La parole que vos deistes.”’ Her 
reaction: ‘Hal biaus sirel onques nel’ oistes, Mes je cuit bien que ce fu songes 
(2532-35).” If Erec was not exactly sleeping, he was, at any rate, sub- 
consciously so well prepared to hear her express some such complaint 
that, even in the form of songes, it would have been real enough to him. It 
was not songes, and yet it was;”® similarly, before, it had not been charaie 
and charme—and yet, perhaps, it had been (709-710). At the outset of his 
first and less mature launch towards the resolution of his quandary, 
Erec’s state of mind is that of a dreamer, wishfully creating the situation 
which enables him to look at his problem as if it were caused by Enide’s 
presumption only, and as if the only possible solution were to bring her 
to submit. 

The initial Gestalt of this phase—he is sleeping, and she awake with 
the bad conscience he insists she ought to have—recurs like a musical 
theme: after his adventure with the five robber barons, ‘‘Cil dormi, et cele 
vella; Onques la nuit ne somella (3099-3102)”; in the house of the borjois, 
“Erec dormi mout longuemant tote la nuit seiiremant (3459-60)”, while 


* This demarcation will have to be justified, as it is by no means uncontroversial. 

*® About Love, Sloth, and the connection with Irish Other-world Stories, Nitze, Lancelot 
and Guenevere, p. 87. 

* Cf. Chrétien’s description of this state of mind in the Guillaume d’ Angleterre: Que l’an 
songe bien en veillant. Aussi de voir con de manconge Sont li panser come li songe (2600-02). 
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Enide, ““Onques la nuit ne prist somoil; Por son seignor fu en esvoil (3445- 
46)”; and even after his fight with the two giants, while he lies uncon- 
scious in a sleep bordering close upon the other-worldly plane of death 
Enide sits wide awake, plagued by the most cruel pangs of conscience. 

Chrétien, with a genuinely symphonic sense of the recurring theme, 
makes her begin her lamentation, after the battle with the giants, with 
the same words she had used in the conclusion of her fatal soliloquy at 
home, before the departure; “‘con mar fus.’”*° The Gestalt is one of wishful 
rationalization. In this first phase of his regeneration, Erec still refuses to 
see the scope of his problem. He narrows it down, focussing it in such a 
way that it appears only under the image of a guilty wife lying wide 
awake beside her masterful, righteously slumbering husband and wailing 
as by right she should! 

The objection that Erec does not know what Enide is doing while he 
sleeps, must, of course, be discarded as not doing justice to the sense of 
unconscious situational awareness which must be reckoned with in this 
kind of poetry. Similar evidence of Erec’s initial attempt to see his prob- 
lem from his own angle only is given in his repeated insistence that it is 
only lack of respect for him that makes Enide break her silence (2849- 
53, 2997-3010, 3563-70) .*! 

It has been noticed that those of Erec’s adventures of which Enide was 
made the witness, are really twofold in nature.” There is, first, the re- 
affirmation in glowing colors of Erec’s questioned prowess as carried out 
in the defeat of the two groups of robber knights and in the routing of the 
two giants; and second, there is the testing of Enide’s marital faithfulness 
in the two incidents of Galoain and Oringle.** This twofold aspect, how- 
ever, is not to be seen as a rift in the poem’s composition. It helps depict 
more effectively Erec’s quandary during his first phase which overlaps 
the second. Unconsciously, perhaps, he seeks to underline both her guilt 
and his own innocence by placing himself in situations which promise to 
justify him in the punishment of more than mere disobedience. In fact it 
is just through these two incidents with Galoain and with Oringle that 
Erec begins to see the light and changes his attitude towards Enide. He 


% Cf. 4637 with 2507. 

31. R, Zenker (“Erikiana,” Romanische Forschungen, x1, 475), opposing Nitze’s emphasis 
on Erec’s sovereignty, argues that Enide is not taught obedience, since she breaks the rule 
of silence. It is obvious that the breaking of the rule proves nothing against the paramount 
importance of sovereignty in Erec’s outlook; it only illustrates effectively the slipperiness 
of the ground upon which Erec tries to rebuild his reassurance during this first phase of 
his reeducation. 

32 Sparnaay, op. cit., 1, 102. 

33 G, Paris (R, xx, 164), infers that the attractiveness of Enide’s best dress which Erec 
makes her wear for the trip points to a source in which the richly dressed lady was meant to 
attract the champion’s opponents. 
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forgives her finally after she has proved her faithfulness against the bully 
Oringle. This is, indeed, the stroke of a master psychologist. Not that 
there is any reason why Erec should even have questioned her faithful- 
ness as a wife; but it is, of course, psychologically much easier for him to 
act as if he were forgiving her for something which, if it ever had been a 
fact, would have served as a much more valid excuse for him to act as the 
provoked husband. The words of forgiveness, ‘‘Bien vos ai del tot essaiee 
(4921),”’ can be appreciated only when seen from the point of view of a 
man trying to convince himself that he has had much more solid reasons 
for doubting than the ones he had actually had. In his further declaration 
of forgiveness, ‘‘Et se vos rien m’avez mesdite, Jel vos pardoing tot e: claim 
quite Del forfet et de la parole (4929-31),” the forfet may be understood as 
the parole itself which Enide has mesdite; but the very use of such a con- 
crete term as forfet suggests a wish on Erec’s part to explain his dispro- 
portionate resentment as the result of a now exploded suspicion of some- 
thing more like a forfet than a parole. 

And why would Erec take her with him as his only companion? From 
the point of view of Arthurian ideology, the lady to whom a knight dem- 
onstrates his prowess should stay at home, so that her champion’s de- 
feated opponents would have to bear witness before her of her hero’s 
deeds. Even an angry husband might have chosen this way to show his 
amie and fame how wrong she had been.* We must look, then, to the dis- 
turbed marital relationship between the two if we are to understand the 
necessity of Enide’s personal attendance. The number (Eight) of the 
horses Enide is ordered to lead by the bridle, is perhaps not without sig- 
nificance in this connection. First three, then five, are in her charge dur- 
ing the night before the Galoain episode. Enide, Erec’s stable boy for the 
second time, now, is at the very nadir of her husband’s displeasure. It so 
happens that the number Eight was considered the number of Justice. 
“Pythagorici vero hunc numerum iustitiam vocaverunt,” says Macrobius,* 
and he adds as one of the wonderful qualities of this number, “componitur 
de tribus et quinque.”’ Very likely, Chrétien knew about this meaning of 
the Eight from Macrobius’ passage itself. He mentions Macrobius in the 
Erec,* and towards the end, in describing Erec’s robe of coronation, he 
follows, as has been shown, Macrobius’ description of the quadrivium.*” 


* St. Hofer, (ZFSL, tx, 447): “...der allerdings schwer verstindliche Entschluss, der 
einer Bestrafung gleichsieht, Enide mitzufiihren ....” 

 Commentarius ex Cicerone In somninum Scipionis, 1, 5 (Firmin D: dot, 1883). 

6 “Si an trai a garant Macrobe (6738 ff.).”’ St. Hofer, ZRP, 111, 123 f. 

*” The association of the Eight with Justice was by no means far-fetched in Chrétien’s 
days. See V. P. Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938), p. 112.—The association persists still in the iconography of Raphael’s fresco 
of the Stanza della Segnatura, the one which is meant to exemplify Justice. Raphael painted 
3 Virtues of Fortitude, Prudence, and Temperance, which in the classical canon of the Car- 
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In the same First Book of Macrobius’ Commentarius in which Chrétien 
read the description of the guadrivium, he may well have read the com- 
ment that the Eight means Justice and he introduced the number in a 
situation where Erec is disposed to mete out justice. 

During the night before the Galoain episode, Erec finds himself in a 
situation which, though not described as a dream, may well stand for 
the content of his wishful dreaming: Enide sits by the side of her sleeping 
master, blaming herself for her presumptuousness and menially holding 
the eight horses—a pictorial arrangement of the way in which he wishes 
to see his problem defined and solved.** But a slight inconsistency upsets 
the arrangement! Humiliating as it may be to attend the horses, that act 
nevertheless puts her on a high plane: committed symbolically to her 
gentle hands are the eight knights of whom the horses are a testimony. 
This implication, germinally suggested by Chrétien, is developed by 
Hartmann: “ouch muosten durch einen solhen kneht Diu ros gerne und 
durch reht Ir ungestiiemes streben lin Und senfteclichen mite gan (3468- 
71).” Once again, as in the detail of her chainse, when least expected, and 
without any intent on her part, Enide appears endowed with the mysteri- 
ous superiority of womanhood. Erec’s dream is wishful, but not quite 
wish fulfilling. The subsequent events show that this dream situation 
marks the moment when it begins to dawn upon him that Enide’s en- 
dowment with the superiority conceded to Arthurian womanhood need 
not make her presumptuous as a wife! Much to the contrary, the ensuing 
Galoain episode teaches Erec that these attributes, far from interfering 
with the recognition of a husband’s sovereignty, form the main resource 
through which he may hope to put his marriage on a more solid basis. 

Marriages of convenience,.such as the one described in the Oringle 
adventure, were often brutally enforced in those days. Expecially was 
this so in France. Eleanor of Aquitania, for instance, returning to Bor- 
deaux after her divorce from Louis VII, was pursued by five aspirants 
to her hand, each determined to capture her.*® Such a condition be- 
comes more understandable when*one recalls that the disintegration of 
demesnes and holdings was much more serious in France than it was, for 





dinal Virtues ought to have Justice as their companion; but she does not appear. In addi- 
tion to the 3 Virtues, Raphael painted 5 putti; three of which carry attributions of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, two are not explained. Altogether eight figures! Macrobius (loc. cit.) 
along with Plato (Rep. rv. 432 ff.) and Aristotle (Nic. Eth. v. 3) has been shown to be the 
source of Raphael’s arrangement by E. Wind, “Platonic Justice designed by Raphael, 
“Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (1937-38), 69-70, and in his course: Jconography of the 
Renaissance (U. of Chicago, Summer Quarter 1944). Quoted with permission of E. Wind. 

38 ““Honie soit ma langue tote, Qui l’orguel et L’outrage dist . . . (3116-17).” Cf. Nitze, 
RR, x, 26-37. 

J. W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages (New York, 
London: The Century Press, 1928), pp. 711 ff. 
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example, in England, where the feodality had already gained some foot- 
hold in the new money economy.*® However indistinct the economic 
causes may be, the Galoain and, to an even greater extent, the Oringle 
episodes seem to reflect this problem of economically determined mar- 
riages of brutal convenience. In fact, unlike some other sections of the 
Erec, these two episodes seem to point toward French sources.“ 

Under such circumstances, a loving wife must do more than offer a 
passive, biblical submission if she is to assert her husband’s rights. In 
the Galoain episode, Enide saves her marriage. But the tactics she uses 
are those of a woman adhering to the sophisticated, almost cynically self- 
relying standards of the Arthurian conception of womanhood. Erec does 
not seem to grasp the nature of the danger. According to André’s later 
interpretation, Erec commits a crime against the code of Courtly Love: 
“Erec ne fu mie jalos (3304).’’4* His wife must act of her own initiative. 
She makes Galoain believe that she loves him and suggests that he post- 
pone the killing of her husband to a more convenient time (3360-3419). 
“El panse cuers que ne dit boche (3384).” In order to keep Erec as a sover- 
eign (‘Fors por son seignor delivrer, 3417”), the simple soul has learned 
“par parole enivrer Bricon, des qu’ele i met s’antante (3418-19).” If she 
comes out gloriously, as a faithful wife, it is as a result of her effort to 
enivrer. She admits it freely to her husband (3480-83). And Erec learns 
that a woman may use devious means for a sanctified end and still, ‘“Ses- 
cuers ne fu dobliers ne faus (3466).”” The more loyally she recognizes his 
sovereignty,“ the more initiative he may have to grant her in devising 
courtly means for a patriarchal end, for, ‘Or ot Erec que bien se preuve 
Vers lui sa fame leaumant (3485-86).”’ The tactic of bullying Enide into 
submission has been reduced to the absurd. And the time has now come 
for Erec to revise his problem on a higher level of experience and abstrac- 
tion. 


III 


At the beginning of the Sparrow-hawk episode stands the insulting 
dwarf. Guivret, too, is a dwarf (3679, 3870), provoked and provoking. 
His formidableness is stressed for the reader by Enide’s fear for her hus- 
band as the knightly dwarf approaches (3715 ff.). The Dwarf may occa- 


“ J. H. Clapham, E. Power The Cambridge Economic History, I. The Agrarian Life of the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 303, 528. 

“' Spaniaard, of. cit., 1, 114. 

@ Parry, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Professor A. H. Schutz reminds me of the fact that the troubadours, for instance, 
frowned on the husband jilos. 

“ G. Cohen, Chrétien de Troyes et son euvre (Paris: Boivin, 1931), p. 143, asks with refer- 
ence to Enide’s respectable duplicity: “On se demande avec inquiétude si les honnétes dames 
dutemps parlaient ainsi.” 
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sion fear not only his suggestion of the supernatural,“ but—para- 
doxically—by his close association with the concept of Giant.“ Yet it 
should be remembered that the object of Enide’s fear is a single opponent 
only, whereas she had previously justified her fears by emphasizing that 
Erec was out-numbered (2835, 2987, 3562, 3133-15). She would seem 
to be convinced by now of his ability to deal with more than one op- 
ponent. Seen against the background of Erec’s former experiences, her 
fears seem somewhat surprising. 

The answer would seem to be that a dramatic device is being em- 
ployed here: it is precisely through Enide’s unusual fear of Guivret that 
the uniqueness of this Dwarf-King is driven home. Guivret is unique, 
indeed, with reference to Erec’s beginnings. It all began with the Knight 
and the Dwarf; now it is Knight and Dwarf all in one person. Her fear 
of this single opponent makes Guivret more sharply outlined for the 
retrospective reader. This seems Enide’s function at the beginning of the 
Guivret episode.*’ 

Guivret’s function, too is well worth noting. Like the long-smarting 
and prime-moving spiritual wound which Erec had received at the hands 
of Yder’s dwarf, the physical wound inflicted by Guivret persists beyond 
Guivret’s defeat and heals but slowly and with difficulty. Bandaged first 
by Guivret himself (while Erec reciprocates by bandaging Guivret (3926- 
30),48 Erec’s wounds remain still in need of treatment (3934-35). Even 
after having received the attentions of Morgue, King Arthur’s sister 
(4218-30), the wounds begin to reopen after the defeat of the two giants: 
the wounds are still those inflicted by Guivret, not by the giants (4592- 
93). It is due, primarily, to the loss of blood from these wounds, that 
Erec lies like a dead man, helplessly exposing his wife to Oringle’s 
tyranny. Asa result of this same weakness, Erec’s victory over Guivret is 
partly counterbalanced in that, at their second encounter, not recogniz- 
ing Erec, Guivret overcomes him (5018-20). The Dwarf is still the for- 
midable opponent. The wounds he inflicted are finally cured only through 
the good efforts of Guivret’s sisters (5196-5255). “Die Waunde schliesst 


45 This character as a stock figure of the Other World shown by Nitze, MP, x1, 474. Cf. 
R. Zenker, ZFSL, xiv (1926), 30-37. R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1927), p. 22, n. 36, p. 160. The same, “The Spoils 
of Annwn,” PMLA, tv1, 917-920. About the identification of the Dwarf with Auberon, 
K. Voretzsch, Die Komposition des Huon von Bordeaux (Halle [Saale], 1900), p. 125. 
E. Vinaver (Medium Aevum, 11 [1934], 204 ff.) cautions against the identification of the 
Dwarf with the rainmaking boy of the Dodona gang, as suggested by C. B. Lewis, Classical 
Mythology and Arthurian Romance (St. Andrews, 1932), passim. 

48 J. R. Broderius, The Giant in Germanic Tradition (Chicago, 1930), p. 123. 

47 Sparnaay, (op. cit., 1, 87) sees no function for her in this episode. 

48 The Dwarf King, sometimes instrumental in curing wounds, is a traditional figure. 
Cf. R. S. Loomis, PMLA, tv1, 919. 
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der Speer nur, der sie schlug,”’ as might almost be said. And even so, the 
wounds are not cured altogether! At the approach to Brandigan, Guivret 
dissuades Erec from undergoing the crucial test of La Joie de la Cort. He 
does not mean that as an insult; but if, retrospectively, one remembers 
the insulting words to Erec of Yder’s dwarf, ‘Vassaus!” ... “‘arriers 
estez! Ca ne sai je, qu’a feire aiiez (210-211),”’ Guivret’s warning, “Se 
ennuier ne vos devoit, Nos n't descandriiemes pas (5420-21),” sounds like 
a friendly attenuated echo of the original insult. It is the Dwarf who pro- 
vokes Erec to the most crucial and final test. 

So much for the Dwarf’s provocation, the first constitutive factor in 
the thematic iconography of the pattern culminating in the Sparrow- 
hawk triumph on the one hand, and in the triumph of La Joie de la Cort 
on the other. The next factor in this pattern is the hero’s stay with the 
Hospitable Host.*® The Host theme is announced right after the first 
encounter with Guivret, when the defeated dwarf offers Erec his hos- 
pitality (3895-97), thus uniting in his person the attributes of the Dwarf, 
the Adversary and the Host. Guivret’s offer is only the first improvisation 
of the theme which recurs with more weight in the immediately following 
Arthur interlude. The image of Arthur and his court hit upon by chance 
in the woods, assumes thus the features of the Host theme, the image of 
the king replacing that of Guivret as Host. Far from being un épisode de 
pur ornement,®° this incident functions as a very impressive measure- 
ment of the degree to which Erec is ready, at this stage, to accept 
Arthur’s court and the style of life for which this court stands. Erec 
had withdrawn from this court to live with his wife, with sovéraynetée as 
the sanctioning principle of self-sufficiency. Now Arthur’s court literally 
comes to him, as the king, following Gauvain’s suggestion, orders his 
camp to be broken up and transferred to the place where Erec, in Gau- 
vain’s company, is bound to hit upon him (4128 ff.). Arthur’s court coming 
to him in spite of himself—here, symbolically, is the fruit of Erec’s grow- 
ing acceptance of Enide’s resourcefulness as a modern woman. Most sig- 
nificantly, his experience at the court is one of semi-recovery from sundry 
wounds. Not fully yet is the court the place for him. The pattern of ex- 
periences through which Erec comes to the court recurs in the Perceval: 
the half-ludicrous meeting with and defeating of Keu, the more success- 
ful meeting with Gauvain (4163-4608) ,*! and then—in the Perceval—the 


“ The pattern outlined by Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 9. A. C. L. Brown, PMLA, 
xx (1905), 677, n. 4. The Hospitable Host is discussed by A. C. L. Brown, The Origin of 
the Grail Legend (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943), pp. 24 ff., 100-103. 
Itis hoped that more light will be shed upon this question by R. S. Loomis’ soon forthcom- 
ing Chrétien de Troyes and Celtic Tradition. 

” G. Paris, R, xx, 160. Sparnaay, op. cit., 1, 87. 

® Le Conte del Graal, ed. Hilka, 
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closing of the pattern with the tragic dissonance of the humiliation 
hurled into the hero’s face by Ja leide dameisele. In the Erec, however, 
the final dissonance at the court is tuned down to Erec’s already so fa- 
miliar, somewhat whimsical, request to leave him alone: “Ne vos poist 
pas! Ja avuec moi w’iroiz un pas (4299-4300).”—And there he is on the 
road again, alone with Enide, almost relapsing once more into his former 
mood. The corresponding section of the Perceval begins with Perceval’s 
deep, solemn meditation over the three drops of blood in the snow; it 
may well be assumed that it is a similar state of deep meditative revalua- 
tion that makes Erec ready to hit upon Arthur’s court. 

The Host image later reappears in four more variations: the ominously 
hospitable Oringle, Guivret at the second encounter, King Evrain, King 
Arthur. 

The Hero falls in love with a lady close to the Host.™ In the Sparrow- 
hawk episode, this lady is Enide. The theme of the Lady close to the 
Host will be struck up in different variations. After having fought Guiv- 
ret, the Lady is still Enide, the daughter of the first Host; and Erec’s 
problem is still how to be, satisfactorily, in love with her. Enide is (as 
has been said, and shall be discussed) the opposite of that other Lady— 
the wife of Mabonagrain who, though not the object of Erec’s love, will 
contribute to make Erec appreciate more fully the character of his own 
wife. Arthur’s sister Morgue, though not in love with Erec, tries to heal 
him, thus undertaking the task which Enide ought herself to be assuming 
at this time, but with which she is going to help only when Guivret’s 
sisters undertake the healing (5209-11). After her reconciliation with 
Erec, Enide, then, has a place in the process of his recovery—a place 
which he had not yet granted to her when Morgue did the healing. The 
detail of the Host’s Lady Relative is discernible even in the burlesque 
episode of Oringle’s impersonation of the Host: the close relative with 
whom Erec falls in love is—technically and farcically—Enide herself. 

The next factor of the pattern is the Dangerous Passage—the adven- 
ture to be undertaken against the Warning of the Host. Each one of the 
impersonations of the Host does his share of warning. Guivret warns 
against La Joie (5420 ff.); so does Evrain (5792 ff.). Arthur during the 
interlude in the woods, warns about danger ahead for the half-cured man, 
though not with any particular danger in mind (4248-53). Oringle, Host 
and Adversary, impersonating a farcical variation of the basic pattern 
addresses his warning to Enide, sorely unaware that he himself should 


52 Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere, p. 9. 

83 R. S. Loomis’ article “Morgain la Fée and the Celtic Goddesses” had not yet appeared 
in Speculum at the time when this article was finished.—Morgue’s status as Arthur’s sister 
seems to be of Chrétien’s invention. Cf. J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance 
(Baltimore, 1923), 1, 79. 
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be warned of what is impending: “Gardez vos de moi correcier! (4812).” 

The Dangerous Passage against which Erec is warned assumes simi- 
larly a variety of shapes. 

The events following Arthur’s more general warning seem to justify 
the assumption that Erec leaves the king’s camp under the shadow of 
a Danger. It turns out to have two distinct aspects—Oringle and La Joie 
de la Cort. It should be remembered that the Adversary in the Danger 
may assume the shape of a monster, a giant, a knight, or all in one.™ 
The encounter with the two Giants after the Arthur interlude seems to 
foreshadow the twofold nature of the conflict ahead. Cadoc de Tabrial, 
martyrized by the two giants seems a not unfitting projection of Erec’s 
own ordeal, torn as he is between the two aspects of his Danger. 

More decisively then the Galoain episode, the Oringle story marks a 
real step in Erec’s maturation, caricaturing, as it does, the futility of a 
marriage based on nothing but the letter of the law. Technically, 
Oringle is a husband who acts as if the formality of the marriage cere- 
mony has conferred upon him the right of brutal mastery.® In his death- 
like sltumber,—for in that sleep of death what dreams may come?—Erec 
faces a hard fact: Driven to the extreme, the principle of sovereignty 
ceases to be a foundation for marriage. He is ready now for the reconcilia- 
tion. 

The other aspect of the Danger is La Joie de la Cort. This episode fol- 
lows Erec’s reconciliation with Enide, and has therefore been considered 
as a mere anticlimactic appendage.® It can be shown, however, that this 
episode brings Erec’s development to a significant close. Relatively sim- 
ple as it has been to picture the absurdity of marital tyranny, it isa much 
more subtle task for the poet to show the way in which Erec begins to ex- 
perience the harmony between the concepts fame and amie. 

It is Nitze again who has blazed the trail to mysterious Brandigan.*’ 
He has underscored the point that cannot be sufficiently stressed: the 


54 Mobonagrain is a giant (5900-02). Sois Meleagant in the Lancelot. In the Yoain 
(794 ff.), the wild man amidst his animals may seem an attenuated impersonation of the 
monster. ° 

% The officiating Chapelain is subtly derided (4767-70). For a derogatory attitude to- 
wards the clergy see also Erec (6576-79), Cligés (3330 ff.). Yvain (2535-38). Cf. St. Hofer, 
ZFSL, tx, 45. 

% Cohen (op. cit., 151): “Le moyen Age est un grand enfant et demande toujours ‘et puis 
aprés?’.” Sparnaay, op. cit., 1, 87. Against Cohen’s view, E. Hoeppfner, ““Matiére et sens 
dans le roman d’Erec et Enide,” Arch. Rom., xvut (1934), 447 ff. 

** About La Joie de la Cort, E. Philippot, “Un épisode d’Erec et d’Enide,” R, xxv 
(1896), 282 ff. Nitze, RR, x, 35 ff. The question has been reopened by A. C. L. Brown, 
The Origin of the Grail Legend (1943), pp. 92-99. See also H. Newstead, “The Joie de la 
Cort Episode in Erec and the Horn of Bran,” PMLA, 11, 13-25 and the same, Bran the 
Blessed in Arthurian Romance (New York, 1939), pp. 106-120. 
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one whom Erec sets free is not the fairy wife but Mabonagrain, her hus- 
band.** By delivering him from the tedious task of killing each intruder 
into the fairy garden, Erec does Mabonagrain a good deed. The latter 
says so himself: ‘‘Mes lors m’avroiz desprisoné Et lors comancera la Joie 
(6146-47).” The defeated man’s former attitude is a take-off on the ex- 
aggerations of Courtly Love: “Qui veeroit rien a s’amie? (6058)” Inas- 
much as he complied under tedious compulsion with the wishes of his 
exacting wife, his courtliness is of an inferior kind, very much inferior 
to the level Erec has reached when he gives Enide the assurance that her 
faith in him is his source of inspiration (5856-59). Mabonagrain does 
not seem to know such a source of inspiration. He relies on—or rather 
feels bothered by—the inescapable fact of his manly strength which has 
made it his fate, so far, to overcome his opponents: ‘‘Onques mes d’armes 
ne fui las, Ne de conbatre recreiiiz (6106—07).” If it had not been for his 
pledged word, he would have been delighted to seek and to accept de- 
feat. He sounds almost wistful about it: “De ce ne me poi je garder, Se je 
ne vossisse estre faus Et foi mentie et desleaus (6112-14).” Erec is given the 
opportunity to measure his own level of development against Mabona- 
grain’s: most poignantly, the latter almost craves a lesser herosim in or- 
der to shake off the grip of Courtly Love, whereas Erec has learned to 
look at Courtly Love as the very source of his heroism. 

But, more surprisingly still, La Joie de la Cort seems to imply a state- 
ment about sovéraynetée. In a certain sense, Mabonagrain’s wife, as a 
young girl, had done the very thing which Erec in his former state of 
immaturity would have approved: she cut herself off from her family, 
thus making herself as dependent on her childish swain as Erec would 
have wished Enide to be. “‘Si nos an venimes andiu, Que nus ne le sot fors 
que nos (6286-—87),”’ she confesses to Enide. But this was when they were 
still children: “‘A cel jor antre moi et vos Estiiens juenes et petites... 
(6288-89).”’ Enide, however, refuses to admit that she could ever have 
been as childish as that. She, who is now, and really always had been, the 
source of Erec’s courtly inspiration, states explicitly her full endorsement 
of the conception of marriage as a patriarchal institution which endows 
her husband with sovereignty. Enide says (6294-98) : 

Bele cosine! il m’esposa 

Si que mes pére bien le sot 

Et ma mere grant joie an ot. 
Tuit le sorent et lié an furent 
Nostre parent si com il durent. 


So much for filial duties in a conservative sense. As to her obligation of 
gratitude as a wife (6308-14): 


58 Nitze, MP, x1, 460. 
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Onques ancor ne me soi faindre 
De lui amer, ne je ne doi. 

Don n’est mes sire fiz de roi? 
Don ne me prist il povre et nue? 
Par lui m’est teus enors venue, 
Qu’ains a nule desconselliee 

Ne fu si grans aparelliee. 


Si com il durent ..., ne je ne doi... stress well the sense of duty. So 
whereas Erec learns a more profound appreciation of his wife as an amie, 
Enide underlines and redefines her duties as his fame.*® 

Significantly, Enide expresses this credo of a loyal wife in her conversa- 
tion with Mabonagrain’s wife; it is the same conversation in the course of 
which the two women have found out to be cousines through Enide’s 
mother, sister of the cuens (6259 ff.). This discovery in connection with 
Enide’s immediately following redefinition of her duties as Erec’s fame, 
makes Erec doubly the master of Brandigan, not only as a result of his 
victory over Mabonagrain, but also by virtue of family ties. For if Erec 
is so very much Enide’s master (as Enide has just asserted), he is, by 
implication also the master of Enide’s relatives at Brandigan. Erec is 
really the heir at Brandigan! This point is not explicitly mentioned—it 
would not be courtly to emphasize it—but it becomes clear by the evi- 
dence of the Celtic tradition according to which only the true heir has 
the power to blow the horn, the testing horn of Bran.®° Erec blows the 
horn (6158-61). Far from being ignored, this Celtic tradition appears 
mitigated under the courtly veneer of the conversation between the two 
ladies. It is true, though, that the implications of this conversation can 
be appreciated only if due stress is laid upon Enide’s reaffirmation of 
her husband’s sovereignty, this sovereignty which makes him, after his 
victory, the sovereign heir of Enide’s relatives at Brandigan. The joie 
which, according to the tradition, should accompany the blowing of the 
horn by the heir, is transferred to the joie experienced by all concerned 
over the otherwise quite extraneous fact that the two ladies have turned 
out to be cousines.™ 


* Cf. Leo Spitzer, L’A mour lointain de Jaufré Rudel et le sens de la poésie des troubadours, 
University of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and Literature, v (Chapel 
Hill, 1944), p. 7: “Joi est ensuite la joie d’amour, toute morale elle aussi, . . . et c’est cette joie 
emanant du couple vertueux qui rayonne a la fin d:l’Erec de Chrétien sur toute la cour.” 

 H. Newstead, “The Joie de la Cort Episode in Erec and the Horn of Bran,” PMLA, 
u, 23. 

* See the abundant use of the words joie and liez after the two ladies have established 
the fact that they are cousines (6337-62). Cf. C. K. Bang, “Emotions and Attitudes in 


Chrétien de Troyes’ Erec et Enide and Hartmann von Aue’s Erec der Wunderaere,” PMLA, 
Lyi, 297 £f. 
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Strengthened through their now matured vision of marriage and 
Courtly Love, Erec and Enide come at last to King Arthur’s court. The 
court no longer needs to come to them. Erec is now willing to stay “trois 
anz ou quatre toz antiers (6502).” His isolationism, too, has been over- 
come. It is hardly a coincidence that the situation at Brandigan betrays 
certain isolationist traits. Brandigan is a stronghold of self sufficiency: 
it would be as strong without a wall as it is with one (5411-14). And the 
fairy garden inside the castle is an inner circle of heightened self-suff- 
ciency (5746-47). This inner sanctum of self-sufficiency becomes a 
fortress of inaccessibility; it is dangerous to take any of the fruits outside 
(5748-50). Though hermetically closed all around by its wall of air 
(5739-45), the garden leaves an opening through which Evrain and the 
other enter. Whatever the Celtic tradition for all the details about 
Brandigan,® in connection with Erec’s inner maturation, Brandigan 
constitutes a realm of seclusiveness, the proper setting for a style of life 
below the level of Erec’s development. 

Thus, in three respects, Erec’s victory over Mabonagrain may well 
appear to illustrate the hero’s and heroine’s attainment of a higher, more 
sophisticated outlook on life: with regard to Courtly Love, to marriage 
in the spirit of sovéraynetée, and to social and economic self-sufficiency. 
Retrospectively, Yder, too, seems now to have been freed by Erec from 
the courtly burden of defending his amie’s superiority. Yder shares the 
otherworldly redness of Mabonagrain’s appearance. For whereas Mabona- 
grain appears “‘Armé d’unes armes vermoilles (5899), Yder, it dawns 
upon us, appears after the battle at court with his haubers covers de sanc 
(1151, 1156). But what an educational gain for Erec since this meeting 
with this bloodily red prefiguration of Mabonagrain! 

This interpretation by retrospect seems well in line with the increas- 
ingly accepted method of interpreting secular medieval literature as the 
contemporaries of its authors themselves interpreted Scripture.® The 
event that comes later in time may be interpreted asa gloss, an elucidation 
of an earlier event. There is really no earlier and no Jater; there is one 
truth only, first revealed in prefigurations, and then, though still the self- 
same truth, more fully revealed through glosses to these prefigurations.™ 

ALFRED ADLER 

Northland College 


6 Newstead (PMLA, 11, 23), has contributed much to the elucidation of the details 
about Brandigan. 

88 Cf. L. Spitzer, “The Prologue to the Lais of Marie de France and Medieval Poetics,” 
MP, xu, 96-102. 

64T am greatly indebted to Prof. W. A. Nitze and Prof. H. A. Schutz for reading and 
criticizing this article. I also owe my thanks to Prof. P. W. Long, and to Mr. M. Bowen. 





LVIII 
LUCAN AND THE ANTIQUITEZ DE ROME 


N his excellent study of the Latin and Italian sources of Joachim du 

Bellay’s Antiquitez de Rome,! M. Joseph Vianey indicates a number 
of passages that derive in some way from Lucan’s Pharsalia. To the best 
of my knowledge, no one has pointed out any further borrowings, or 
made any kind of detailed study of du Bellay’s debt to Lucan, which is, 
however, considerably more extensive than M. Vianey’s mentions would 
lead one to believe. In this paper, therefore, I propose to quote all those 
passages in the two works which are so similar in expression or in thought 
as to suggest that du Bellay had Lucan in mind, or actually before him, 
when he wrote the Antiquitez.2 After this comparison of details, it will 
perhaps be possible to show that du Bellay owed to Lucan something 
much more important than these imitations and translations. 

Some of the similarities in these passages might, if isolated, appear 
accidental; indeed, some of them may be; but as they occur in such num- 
bers, one is inclined to consider most of them actual reminiscences and 
borrowings. They are restricted almost entirely to the first book of Lucan, 
either because du Bellay read no farther in the poem, or, more likely, be- 
cause only the first book suited his purpose. 

In the examples which follow, instances of verbal resemblance are oc- 


casionally put in italics; but it should not for that reason be supposed 
that these represent the entire connection, which is often less a matter of 
specific words than of ideas and general tone. 


I. Bella per Emathios plus quam ciuilia campos . . . (1, 1) 


Tu en es seule cause, 6 civile fureur, 
Qui semant par les champs |’Emathienne horreur, 
Armas le propre gendre encontre son beaupere.‘ (xxxi) 


The three common words leave no doubt of the filiation here. Emathius 


1 Joseph Vianey, “Les Antigquitez de Rome; leurs sources latines et italiennes,” Bulletin 
italien (Bordeaux), 1, 187-199. 

* Lucan is not the only author upon whom du Bellay drew for the Antigquites. M. Vianey 
(loc. cit.) reveals his indebtedness to Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Janus Vitalis, 
Buchanan, Ariosto, Castiglione, and Guidiccioni. “Avec un auteur comme Du Bellay, dont 
tout le discours est ainsi pavé de réminiscences antiques, de telle sorte qu’on ne peut faire 
un pas avec lui sans marcher sur une pensée d’un Ancien...” (Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux 
lundis, xm, 285). 

*Lucan is quoted from A. E. Housman’s edition (Oxford, 1927). 

‘The sonnets of the Antiguitez are quoted from M. Henri Chamard’s critical edition: 


Joachim du Bellay, Oeuvres poétiques (Paris: Société des Textes francais modernes, 1910), 
tI, 3-29, 
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is a Lucanesque equivalent for Pharsalius; its use by du Bellay, coupled 
with the reference to Lucan’s chief characters Pompey and Caesar (gendre, 
beaupere) will receive due attention in the latter part of this paper. 


II. heu, quantum terrae potuit pelagique parari 
hoc quem ciuiles hauserunt sanguine dextrae, 
unde uenit Titan et nox ubi sidera condit 
quaque dies medius flagrantibus aestuat horis 
et qua bruma rigens ac nescia uere remitti 
astringit Scythico glacialem frigore pontum! (1, 13-18) 


Celle qui de son chef les estoilles passoit, 

Et d’un pied sur Thetis, l’autre dessous |’Aurore, 
D’une main sur le Scythe, & l’autre sur le More, 
De la terre & du ciel la rondeur compassoit . . . (iv) 


This sonnet is a reworking of one of du Bellay’s Latin poems (Tumulus 
Romae ueteris), the corresponding part of which runs thus: 
Montibus e septem totum diffusa per orbem, 
Sidera sublimi uertice Roma tuli. 
Sub pedibus terras utroque ab littore pressi, 
Atlantem tenuit dextra, sinistra Scytham.§ 


The French poem is somewhat closer to Lucan (though in any case the 
verbal similarity is slight), since it names four points of the compass in- 
stead of two, as in du Bellay’s Latin. 

As further proof that du Bellay was familiar with this passage of 
Lucan, here is a fairly clear echo of it in his Romae descriptio :* 


Heu tantum imperium terrisque, undisque superbum 
Et ferro, & flamma corruit in cineres. 


tum, si tantus amor belli tibi, Roma, nefandi, 
totum sub Latias leges cum miseris orbem, 
in te uerte manus. (1, 21-23) 


Celle qui mist le monde sous ses loix, 
Pour donter tout, se donta quelquefois. (iii) 


This is a translation of a contemporary Latin epigram, quoted by M. 
Chamard; but these particular lines (corresponding more or less to the 


5 Du Bellay’s Latin poems are quoted from E. Courbet, Poésies frangaises et latines de 
Joachim du Bellay (Paris, 1918), 1, 431-535; the Tumulus Romae is on p. 505. (I have 
omitted all accents.) 

6“ |. la belle élégie de Du Bellay, Romae descriptio. Elle répond assez bien au livre des 
Antiquités de Rome qui a pu sortir de 1a.” (Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux lundis, xi, 342). 
In Courbet’s edition, pp. 432-436. 
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epigram’s Vicit ut haec mundum, visa est se vincere) are much closer to 
Lucan. 


IV. at nunc semirutis pendent quod moenia tectis 
urbibus Italiae lapsisque ingentia muris 
saxa iacent nulloque domus custode tenentur 
rarus et antiquis habitator in urbibus errat, 
horrida quod dumis multosque inarata per annos 
Hesperia est desuntque manus poscentibus aruis, 
non tu, Pyrrhe ferox, nec tantis cladibus auctor 
Poenus erit: nulli penitus descendere ferro 
contigit ; alta sedent ciuilis uolnera dextrae. (1, 24-32) 


Celle que Pyrrhe & le Mars de Libye 
N’ont sceu donter. . . (xxi) 


De ce qu’on ne void plus qu’une vague campaigne, 
Ou tout l’orgueil du monde on a veu quelquefois, 
Tu n’en es pas coulpable, 6 quiconques tu sois 
Que le Tygre & le Nil, Gange & Euphrate baigne: 


Coulpables n’en sont pas |’Afrique ny 1|’Espaigne, 

Ny ce peuple qui tient les rivages Anglois, 

Ny ce brave soldat qui boit le Rhin Gaulois, 

Ny cest autre guerrier, nourrisson d’Alemaigne. (xxxi) 


M. Vianey notes both of these imitations: the verbal one in xxi, Pyrrhe 
and the Mars de Libye (i.e., Hannibal, the Carthaginian, Poenus—see 
below, section x11), and the imitation of idea in xxxi: Rome owes her 
desolation not to outside enemies, but to herself. Du Bellay’s vague cam- 
paigne is not too far from Lucan’s horrida dumis multosque inarata per 
annos ; and the device of apostrophe (Tu n’en es pas coulpable), a favorite 
with Lucan, is borrowed from him here. 

The following lines from the Romae descriptio may or may not have 
been inspired by this passage of Lucan: 


Sparsaque per campos moenia Romulidum: 
Moenia, quae uastis passim conuulsa ruinis 
Antiquas spirant imperiosa minas. 


But there can be little doubt about these from the poem entitled Ad 
Ianum Auansonium ..., Tyberis:" 


Nunc deserta iacet sylvestribus horrida dumis, 
Nec bene quae fuerit tanta ruina docet. 


fert animus causas tantarum expromere rerum, 
inmensumque aperitur opus, quid in arma furentem 


’ Courbet’s edition, 1, 436-440. 
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inpulerit populum, quid pacem excusserit orbi. 
inuida fatorum series summisque negatum 
stare diu nimioque graues sub pondere lapsus 
nec se Roma ferens. (1, 67—72) 





Tant que ne pouvant plus si grand faix soustenir, 
Son pouvoir dissipé s’écarta par le monde, 
Monstrant que tout en rien doit un jour devenir. (xx) 


Quelle ardente Erinnys de ses rouges tenailles 
Vous pinsetoit les coeurs de rage envenimez, 
Quand si curellement l’un sur l’autre animez 
Vous destrempiez le fer en voz propres entrailles? 


Estoit-ce point (Romains) vostre cruel destin, 
Ou quelque vieil peché qui d’un discord mutin 
Exercoit contre vous sa vengeance eternelle? (xxiv) 


In xx, mimiogue graues sub pondere lapsus nec se Roma ferens >ne pouvant 
plus si grand faix soustenir, and one could make out a fair case for swm- 
misque negatum stare diu> tout en rien doit un jour devenir; the whole idea 
is very similar. M. Vianey refers xxiv to Horace (Epode vii), who says 
this: sic est: acerba fata Romanos agunt. In any case, I think Lucan had 
Horace in mind here, as was not infrequently his custom. I would prob- 
ably not have quoted this sonnet but for the fact that it contains another, 
and more definite, borrowing from Lucan (see below, section vit), which 
might serve to indicate some connection here also. 


VI. sic, cum conpage soluta 
saecula tot mundi suprema coegerit hora 
antiquum repetens iterum chaos... 

... totaque discors 
machina diuolsi turbabit foedera mundi. 
in se magna ruunt. (1, 72-74, 79-81) 


Ainsi quand du grand Tout la fuite retournee, 
Ou trentesix mil’ ans ont sa course bornee, 
Rompra des elemens le naturel accord, 


Les semences qui sont meres de toutes choses, 
Retourneront encor’ 4 leur premier discord, 
Au ventre du Chaos eternellement closes. (xxii) 


Afin qu’estant venue 4 son degré plus hault, 
La Romaine grandeur, trop longuement prospere, 
Se vist ruer a bas d’un plus horrible sault. (xxxi) 


M. Vianey says that “xxii traduit assez librement Lucain 1, 72-80,” but 
does not mention xxxi in this connection. The borrowed simile in xxi 
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(Rome has fallen into ruins, even as all things will return to chaos at the 
end of time) and the words discord and chaos make the debt clear in this 
sonnet. The tercet from xxxi may be rather, as M. Vianey says, a remin- 
iscence of Horace’s Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit (Epode xvi, 2); but the 
idea (which carries over from the immediately preceding lines of Lucan 
quoted in section v) and the ruer suggest Lucan also; I have already 
said that Lucan was probably copying Horace here. 


VII. nec gentibus ullis 
commodat in populum terrae pelagique potentem 
inuidiam Fortuna suam. tu causa malorum 
facta tribus dominis communis, Roma. (1, 82-85) 


Aussi n’avoit permis l’ordonnance fatale 


Qu’autre pouvoir humain, tant fust audacieux, 
Se vantast d’égaler celle qui fit égale 
Sa puissance a la terre & son courage aux cieux. (vi) 


The greater part of this sonnet comes from Virgil (Aeneid, v1, 781-787), 
but the first lines quoted here seem to have been taken from this passage 
of Lucan: Fortune (Fortuna, lordonnance fatale) did not favor Rome’s 
rivals. 


VIII. fraterno primi maduerunt sanguine muri. (1, 95) 


Vos murs ensanglantez par la main fraternelle . . . (xxiv) 


M. Vianey refers this to Horace (Epode vii), presumably these lines: 


scelusque fraternae necis, 
ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
sacer nepotibus cruor. 


If this is the original source, du Bellay almost certainly got it not directly, 
but through Lucan; his expression is much closer to Lucan than to Hor- 
ace. 


IX. nec quemquam iam ferre potest Caesarue priorem 
Pompeiusue parem. (1, 125-126) 


Ce qui advint, quand |’envieux orgueil 
De ne vouloir ny plus grand ny pareil 
Rompit l’accord du beaupere & du gendre. (xxiii) 


The beaupere and the gendre are of course Julius Caesar and Pompey; 
this relationship will be discussed in connection with another passage 
(section xm). For the moment, let it serve only to make the present 
borrowing doubly clear. 








Caesar. 


XI. 
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stat magni nominis umbra, 
qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
exuuias ueteris populi sacrataque gestans 
dona ducum nec iam ualidis radicibus haerens 
pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aéra ramos 
effundens trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram, 
et quamuis primo nutet casura sub Euro, 
tot circum siluae firmo se robore tollant, 
sola tamen colitur. (1, 135-143) 


Qui a veu quelquefois un grand chesne asseiché, 
Qui pour son ornement quelque trophee porte, 
Lever encor’ au ciel sa vieille teste morte, 

Dont le pied fermement n’est en terre fiché, 


Mais qui dessus le champ plus qu’a demy panché, 
Monstre ses bras tous nuds & sa racine torte, 

Et sans fueille umbrageux, de son poix se supporte 
Sur son tronc noiiailleux en cent lieux esbranché: 


Et bien qu’au premier vent il doive sa ruine, 
Et maint jeune 4 l’entour ait ferme la racine, 
Du devot populaire estre seul reveré . . . (xxviii) 


M. Vianey recognized this as a translation. It is the most extensive and 
the closest of du Bellay’s imitations of Lucan. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that du Bellay applies the figure to Rome in her decline, while Lucan 
uses it of Pompey, once strong but now tottering before the power of 


namque, ut opes nimias mundo fortuna subacto 
intulit et rebus mores cessere secundis 
praedaque et hostiles luxum suasere rapinae, 
non auro tectisue modus... 

non erat is populus quem pax tranquilla iuuaret, 
quem sua libertas inmotis pasceret armis. 

inde irae faciles . . . (1, 160-163, 171-173) 


O que celuy estoit cautement sage, 

Qui conseilloit, pour ne laisser moisir 
Ses citoyens en paresseux loisir, 

De pardonner aux rampars de Carthage! 


Tl prevoyoit que le Romain courage, 
Impatient du languissant plaisir, 
Par le repos se laisseroit saisir 

A la fureur de la civile rage. (xxiii) 
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The most obvious similarity here, which escaped M. Vianey,® is between 
the second quatrain and Lucan’s lines 171-173: the Roman people, de- 
prived of a foreign war, would turn their arms upon one another. But the 
paresseux loisir of the first quatrain suggests the excessive luxury which 
Lucan describes in the earlier lines (including a rather lengthy develop- 
ment which is omitted here); in view of the more definite borrowing 
which follows, we may assume that du Bellay was influenced by the 
whole passage. 


XII. uidimus et Martem Libyes cursumque furoris 
Teutonici . . . (1, 255-256) 


Celle que Pyrrhe & le Mars de Libye 
N’ont sceu donter . . . (xxi) 


The reference in both cases is to Hannibal. Horace (Epode xvi), whom M. 
Vianey names as the source of the sonnet, uses no such epithet, but says 
simply Hannibal. 


XIII. socerum depellere regno 
decretum genero est. (1, 289-290) 


Tu en es seule cause, 6 civile fureur, 
Qui semant par les champs |’Emathienne horreur, 
Armas le propre gendre encontre son beaupere. (xxxi) 


Ce qui advint, quand l’envieux orgueil 
De ne vouloir ny plus grand ny pareil 
Rompit l’accord du beaupere & du gendre. (xxiii) 


Pompey had married Caesar’s daughter Julia. She was dead when the 
civil war began (49 B.c.), but the names father-in-law and son-in-law 
might of course still be used. There is another allusion to their kinship in 
the sonnet Au roy concluding the Songe, which was published with the 
Antiquitez:® 

Le grand Cesar, qui les Cesars honnore, 

Fut de son gendre & du Senat vainqueur. 


XIV. ‘aut hic errat’ ait ‘nulla cum lege per aeuum 
mundus et incerto discurrunt sidera motu, 
aut, si fata mouent, urbi generique paratur 
humano matura lues.”!° (1, 642-645) 


* M. Vianey’s contributions have been mentioned specifically; absence of such mention 
means that he did not refer to the borrowing in question. 

* M. Chamard publishes it separately in his edition, 11, 267-268. 

1 The astrologer Figulus is speaking. 
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siue parens rerum, cum primum informia regna 
materiamque rudem flamma cedente recepit, 
fixit in aeternum causas... 

siue nihil positum est, sed fors incerta uagatur. (11, 7-9, 12) 
























Soit que par ordre ou soit qu’a l’aventure 
Voyse le cours des affaires humains... (ix) 


Once in the person of Figulus, and once in his own name, Lucan expresses 
an idea that also occurs in du Bellay. We are not compelled to see influ- 
ence here, for the thought is hardly unusual; but it is a possibility. 

Before going on to my second point, it might be interesting to examine 
in a little more detail the manner in which du Bellay uses and combines 
his sources. A good example is sonnet xxxi, which has been quoted entire 
in the comparisons of passages, but under four different headings. Let us 
in this one case reverse the order, quoting first the sonnet, then those 
lines of Lucan that serve as building-stones for it: 


De ce qu’on ne void plus qu’une vague campaigne, 
Ou tout l’orgueil du monde on a veu quelquefois, 
Tu n’en es pas coulpable, 6 quiconques tu sois 
Que le Tygre & le Nil, Gange & Euphrate baigne: 


Coulpables n’en sont pas |’Afrique ny ]’Espaigne, 
Ny ce peuple qui tient les rivages Anglois, 

Ny ce brave soldat qui boit le Rhin Gaulois, 

Ny cest autre guerrier, nourrisson d’Alemaigne. 








Tu en es seule cause, 6 civile fureur, 
Qui semant par les champs |’Emathienne horreur, 
Armas le propre gendre encontre son beaupere: 












Afin qu’estant venue 4 son degré plus hault, 
La Romaine grandeur, trop longuement prospere, 
Se vist ruer a bas d’un plus horrible sault. 
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inuida fatorum series summisque negatum 
stare diu... (1, 70-71) 


in se magna ruunt. (1, 81) 


It will be seen that du Bellay has condensed Lucan’s picture of desolation 
(24-29) into one line, and expanded his Non tu . . . erit (30-31) into six 
lines—this latter possibly (as M. Vianey suggests) under the influence of 
Horace, who (Epode xvi) draws up a similar list of enemies who were un- 
able to conquer Rome: 


quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marsi 
minacis aut Etrusca Porsenae manus, 

aemula nec virtus Capuae nec Spartacus acer 
novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox, 

nec fera caerulea domuit Germania pube 
parentibusque abominatus Hannibal... 


I must add, however, that Lucan also has such a list, which is perhaps a 
little closer to du Bellay’s: 


coniuret in arma 
mundus, Achaemeniis decurrant Medica Susis 
agmina, Massageten Scythicus non adliget Hister, 
fundat ab extremo flauos Aquilone Suebos 
Albis et indomitum Rheni caput; omnibus hostes 
reddite nos populis: ciuile auertite bellum. 
hinc Dacus, premat inde Getes; occurrat Hiberis 
alter, ad Eoas hic uertat signa pharetras . . . (11, 48-55) 


Here the Rhine and the Spaniards are mentioned by name. Suebos is more 
or less equivalent to nourrisson d’Alemaigne, Medica... agmina might 
suggest Tygre and Euphrate, etc. 

Three words in du Bellay’s first tercet are taken from the first line of 
the Pharsalia, followed by a probable reminiscence of lines 125-126 
(gendre, beaupere). In the second tercet, plus hault and grandeur suggest 
summis (70); trop longuement, diu (71); se vist ruer d bas, in se magna 
ruunt (81), although this last phrase may come rather from Horace’s 
suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit, which occurs in the Epode just quoted. 

It is not my intention to imply that du Bellay leafed laboriously 
through the Pharsalia while he was writing the Antiquitez. On the con- 
trary, this very mingling would suggest that he did not. A far more prob- 
able hypothesis is that he had this part of the poem so clearly in mind 
from a recent perusal that he could reassemble it in a different order. 
Naturally, for the translation (xxviii), he had the text before him; but 
most of the other debts can be explained as a reconstruction from mem- 
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ory. It is even likely that he was not aware of the precise extent of his 
obligation to Lucan. 

We have been occupied so far with matters of detail, with isolated 
borrowings from Lucan in the Antiquitez and in certain Latin poems com- 
posed at approximately the same time. But I believe the indebtedness is 
greater and more fundamental than these. 

The beginning of the Pharsalia (or the Civil War, as some recent Latin- 
ists prefer to call the poem) is a long lamentation upon the destruction 
and ruins left in Italy by the civil war between Pompey and Caesar 
(49-48 B.c.). Du Bellay must have read this work under Dorat, in Paris, 
before going to Rome with the Cardinal du Bellay; for Dorat apparently 
tried to realize in his students Rabelais’s wish for ‘un abysme de sci- 
ence”; he made them read even Pliny the Elder and Quintilian and 
Donatus; and Lucan, though perhaps little read now, is by no means 
negligible. M. Chamard says that Dorat’s pupils studied “‘. . . sans doute 
aussi Lucain et Juvénal, quoique, dans ses [du Bellay’s] premiéres ceuvres 
je ne reléve de ces deux écrivains aucun souvenir précis.”"! Then, in 
Rome, du Bellay must have been reminded of the Pharsalia by the simi- 
larity between what Lucan describes and what he himself saw. And, 
since Lucan had put this raw material of desolation to good use, why not 
he? One may well remember that the sonnets of his previous collection, 
the Olive, are mostly derivative and bookish in inspiration; it is not until 
the Regrets (composed later than the A ntiquitez) that we find much really 
personal poetry in du Bellay. I think it likely, therefore, that the whole 
conception of the Antiquitez is due to Lucan. 

The basic resemblance between du Bellay’s work and the first book of 
the Pharsalia is apparent. Lucan, writing in the time of Nero, felt that 
the great days of Rome had ended with the civil war; he might have said 
with Montesquieu’s Troglodyte whom his fellow-citizens wished to make 
king: “‘Comptez que je mourrai d’avoir vu en naissant les Troglodytes 
libres, et de les voir aujourd’hui assujettis.” Naturally, caution restrained 
him from so open a:statement. As it was, his championing the cause of 
Pompey against Caesar, the founder of the Empire, was exceedingly rash. 
He weeps over the ravaged country, declaims bitterly (in his artificial 
rhetoric) against those who caused the destruction, and deplores the 
waste in civil war of efforts that could have been used against foreign 
enemies. Most of the old monuments were still standing in his day; but 
his gloomy poem may be taken as a prediction of their destruction. The 
work of decay had already begun. Du Bellay, writing some fifteen cen- 
turies later, saw the destruction of the old amid the new that had sprung 


11 Henri Chamard, Joachim du Bellay (“Travaux et Mémoires de l’Université de Lille” 
vit; Lille, 1900), 59-60. 
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up around it: the old dying oak that was still revered, though young trees 
stood upright and firm all about it. And he too lamented the passing of 
the old order,—which had led inevitably to these ruins. Despite necessary 
differences of time and emphasis, the subject and tone of the two works 
are the same. Indeed, the resemblance is much greater that would seem 
likely. When I read the Antiquitez, Iam struck by this fact: du Bellay is 
far less concerned with the depredations that came after Lucan’s time 
(and there were certainly many) than with those which Lucan describes. 
He does refer once or twice to the Goths, to the pillaging of the Coliseum 
for building materials, and a few other things of the sort; but it is only to 
come back with renewed vigor to Lucan’s civil war, which he makes 
responsible for all later disasters that befell Rome. How many times does 
he speak of Caesar and Pompey; of the Emathian fields on which they 
fought; of the horrors of civil war, in which father-in-law and son-in-law 
seek each other’s blood; of Rome’s downfall that came from Rome her- 
self? Often enough, at any rate, to make allusions to later events seem 
very few. 

What does this mean? Simply, I think, that du Bellay had not yet 
learned to see for himself. He borrowed Lucan’s eyes (and occasionally 
Virgil’s, Horace’s, Ovid’s). His poetry still came to him through books, 
and the Antiquitez are quite as livresque in inspiration as the Olive. If 
Lucan had not written his Pharsalia, du Bellay might never have com- 
posed the Antiquitez. Once planted, the idea naturally underwent con- 
siderable development, and his work can in no sense be called a mere 
imitation of Lucan. 

While it is not impossible that the initial idea came from one of the 
other writers who furnished bricks for du Bellay’s structure (Castiglione, 
Ariosto, Horace, Virgil, or some other), his constant preoccupation with 
the civil war of 49 B.c. inclines me to limit the field to ancient writers: 
Horace, Ovid, Virgil, Propertius, to all of whom he stands in debt. But du 
Bellay seems to imitate Lucan rather more frequently than any other one 
writer. He does so in eleven out of the thirty-two sonnets of the A ntiquitez 
(ili, iv, vi, ix, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxviii, xxxi). Some of these imi- 
tations are doubtful, it is true. It is also true that certain sonnets con- 
tain more than one: in all, eighteen borrowings have been enumerated 
above (not counting three reminiscences in the Latin poems and one in 
the sonnet Au roy). Even if we discount two or three of the least prob- 
able, we still have fifteen. According to M. Vianey, du Bellay imitates 
Horace in six sonnets (ii, x, xxi, xxiv, xxvi, xxxi); M. Chamard, in his 
edition, adds another (xvii). Vianey assigns only one sonnet (vi) to 
Virgil; but Chamard sees reminiscent phrases in five others (xii, xv, xvi, 
XXX, xxxii), one or two of which I find most unconvincing. For other 
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writers, the figures from Vianey are: Ovid, four (iv, xii, xviii, xxvi); 
Propertius, two (ii, xxix); the modern authors, one or two apiece. Lucan, 
therefore, heads the list. Furthermore, I have indicated above that some 
lines which M. Vianey refers to Horace (Lucan’s nearest rival) might 
equally well be attributed to Lucan. An even more telling argument is 
this: Lucan is dealing specifically with the civil war, to which du Bellay 
alludes time and time again; consequently, although certain passages 
of the Pharsalia would inevitably suggest lines of Horace or Ovid or Vir- 
gil, Lucan is the most obvious main source. To use another figure, Lucan 
is the circle around which the other poets move in epicycles. 

These are the arguments: in his previous work, the Olive, du Bellay 
had derived his inspiration from books, not from any real emotions of 
his own; he borrows extensively, in the Antiquitez de Rome, from the 
first book of the Pharsalia—more than from any other source; this first 
book of the Pharsalia is notably similar in theme and tone to the An- 
tiquitez; du Bellay puts surprisingly great stress on the civil war which is 
the subject of Lucan’s poem; he would have found his material more con- 
veniently in Lucan than in the other authors whom he imitates in these 
sonnets. Since his thinking was so profoundly influenced by Lucan, and 
since we have every reason to suspect a bookish inspiration for the 
Antiquitez, it is highly probable that Lucan was the prime mover who set 
du Bellay to brooding over the ruins of Rome.” 

FRANK McMInN CHAMBERS 


Northwestern University 


12 It gives me pleasure to thank Professor A. H. Schutz, of the University of Ohio, for 
certain valuable suggestions concerning this paper. 
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LIX 


DU BELLAY AND HELLENIC POETRY 
IV 
IMITATIONS OF THE GREEK LYRIC POETS 


N the Palatine Anthology? were preserved two inscriptions of Bac- 
chylides. One of them, the dedication of a shrine to the southwest 
wind, was written in behalf of a farmer named Eudemus: 


Esdnuos tov vndv éx’ dypod révd" dveOnxev 
T@ TavTww dvéeuwv mpnriarw Zepipy* 
ebfaperp yap 3 y’ HAGE Boabbos, d@pa Tax.oTa 
AuKpHoy wexévuw kaprov ar’ dcraxbwv2 


Navagero wrote an imitation of this inscription in his Lusus. He called 
it “Vota ad auras”: 


Aure, que levibus percurritis aéra pennis, 
Et strepitis blando per nemora alta sono: 

Serta dat hec vobis, vobis hec rusticus Idmon 
Spargit odorato plena canistra croco. 

Vos lenite estum, & paleas sejungite inanes, 
Dura medio fruges ventilat ille die.‘ 


There is an almost imperceptible difference between the motives of 
Eudemus and Idmon. Eudemus offers up thanks to Zephyrus for having 
helped him through one of the heavy tasks of the yearly cycle. Any other 
consideration would have appeared to him trivial and irrelevant. Not so 
to Navagero, who probably was no farmer, and must be excused if he 
mixed some chaff with Bacchylides’ pure grain. The Latin version adds 
the thought: Vos lenite estum, which did not cross the mind of Eudemus 
when he asked Bacchylides to write the inscription for him. This ex- 
pression, however, provides the central idea of Ronsard’s “D’un Vaneur 
de Blé au Vent Zefire’’: 


1 For abbreviations employed in the following pages consult PMLA, Lx, 66. LG repre- 


sents Lyra Graeca, ed. J. M. Edmonds (London, Heinemann, 1927—Loeb Classical 
Library). 


* v1, 53. 

* LG ut, 222. Eudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto Zephyr, the kindest of all the 
winds. For at his prayer he came to help him winnow the grain quickly from the ripe ears. 

‘Cham. v, 16, note 1, and cf. 13, note 2 for an informative discussion of Navagero and 


his work. Consult also Professor James Hutton’s Greek Anthology in Italy to 1800, p. 190 f. 
and note 1, and p. 354, note 2. 
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Durant l’Esté que j’ahanne Qui me faisoient mal au coeur 

A mon fourment que je vanne De leur bouquineuse odeur: 

Ca & la sur mes genous, A toi Zefire, 4 ta Flore, 

Pour m’avoir, Zefire dous, Et 4 ta compagne Clore, 

Eventé de tes deus ailes En recompense j’apen 

Et le sein & les esselles, Mon fleau, ma fourche, & mon 
van.® 


Ronsard’s farmer is more loquacious than the Eudemus of Bacchylides, 
or than Navagero’s Idmon, and his taste is not so good. Du Bellay’s imi- 
tation of Navagero, for like Ronsard, he does not seem to have known 
the original of Bacchylides, is even more wordy, is equally unconscious 
of the real motive of Eudemus, but is nevertheless a delicate exercise in 
purely ornamental verse: 


A vous troppe legere, Ces vermeillettes roses, 
Qui d’zle passagere Tout freschement écloses, 
Par le monde volez, Et ces cilletz aussi. 

Et d’un siffant murmure De vostre doulce halaine 
L’ombrageuse verdure Eventez ceste plaine, 
Doulcement esbranlez, Eventez ce sejour: 

J offre ces violettes, Ce pendant que j’ahanne 
Ces lis, & ces fleurettes, A mon blé, que je vanne 
Et ces roses icy, A la chaleur du jour.® 


We have come far from Bacchylides, and even from Navagero. The latter 
was at least conscious of the fact that Eudemus was thanking Zephyrus 
for having assisted in the winnowing of the grain. The Vos lenite estum 
was a grateful recognition of an additional favor, which was in any case 
an inseparable accompaniment of a wind strong enough to drive out 
chaff. But Du Bellay’s farmer had never held a flail. His gratitude could 
be excited only by the cool breeze sent by the god. Had he understood 
the natural realities that prompted the Greek poets to write inscriptions 
of this sort, he would no doubt have written with much less artificiality. 


On the occasion of the publication of the Olimpe of Jacques Grévin 
(1560), Du Bellay addressed the author in a touching liminary sonnet: 


Comme celuy qui a de la Course poudreuse, 

Ou de la Luyte huylee, ou du Disque eslancé, 
Ou du Ceste plombé de cuir entrelacé, 
Rapporté mainte palme en sa jeunesse heureuse, 


Regarde, en regrettant sa force vigoureuse, 
Les jeunes s’exercer, & ja vieil & cassé, 


5 Lau. vi, 15. Sv, 16. 
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Par un doux souvenir qu’il ha du temps passé, 
Resveille dans son cueur sa vertu genereuse: 


Ainsi voyant (Grévin) prochain de ma vieillesse, 
Au pied de ton Olimpe exercer ta jeunesse, 
Je souspire le temps que d’un pareil esmoy 


Je chantoy mon Olive, & resens en mon ame 
Je ne scay quelle ardeur de ma premiere flame 
Qui me fait souhaiter d’estre tel comme toy.’ 


These lines may have had their ultimate inspiration in a fragment of 
Ibycus: 

"Epos abré pe xvavéoow rd 

BrXepapos Taxép’ Supacr Sepxdpuevos 

KnAnuact Tavtodamots és &rerpa 

dixrva Kimprios Badet. 

f pay Tpopéw vu érepxduevov 

Gore hepetvyos tos defX\oddpos mori ynpe 

déxwy ov Sxergu Boots és &urdrav €8a.8 


The differences between the sonnet of Du Bellay and the passage of 
Ibycus are great, but the thought of the French poem might easily have 
been formed upon that of the Greek. 


Many poets have attempted in vain to reproduce in their native tongue 
the wonderful fragment of Sappho in which she describes how all her 
faculties have been overwhelmed by love: 


Paiveral por xijvos toos Péovow 
éupev Gvnp Stris &vavrids Tor 
itave kal trAdowr bu dwvel— 
cas braxover 


xai yeAaloas iupépoer, 75 pe’ H way 
kapfav & ornbecow étrentéace’ 

as yap és 7’ tiw, Bodxe’, ds we Pwvas 
obder er’ Txet, 


G\Ad Kap pey yAGooa féaye, érTov 
Sabra xp@ Tip bradedpépaxer, 
érrarecor Sober Spny’, érippdu— 
Bevor 5” &xovat, 


7 1, 216. 

° LG 11,86. Yet again will love eye me tenderly from beneath dark brows and cast me 
with manifold magic into the hopeless net of the Love-Goddess. I swear his approach makes 
me tremble like an old champion-horse of the chariot-race when he draws the swift car all 
unwillingly into the contest. 
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& 5€ wp’ Tipws Kaxxéerar, Tpdpos 5é 
Tatcay &ypn, x\wporépa 5é rroias 
éupe, TeOvaxny 8’ adAlyw ’midebfny 
daivopat.® 


The student who sought in the works of Du Bellay for a fully developed 
imitation of this fragment would probably be disappointed. Yet it is 
certain that Du Bellay knew it and that he imitated it. He has, however, 
scattered his borrowings so widely that it is difficult to bring them 
together so as to reveal the pattern of the Sapphic original projected upon 
his various compositions. 

The faintest indication of Du Bellay’s knowledge of this ode occurs in 
one of the sonnets of the Olive: 


Je ne croy point, veu le dueil que je meine 
Pour l’apre ardeur d’une flamme subtile, 
Que mon ceil feust en larmes si fertile, 

Si n’eusse au chef d’eau vive une fonetine.!° 


The expression flamme subtile seems to be a very close translation of 
hérrov rip. It is the only point of resemblance between this sonnet and 
Sappho’s ode. We should not have paused to point out so tenuous a 
parallel, if love had not been equally the theme of the French and Greek 


poems," and if supporting parallels had not been discoverable in a num- 
ber of other poems by Du Bellay. 

In 1561 Du Bellay published his Sonnets a la Royne de Navarre to- 
gether with those she condescended to write in reply. One of Du Bellay’s 
sonnets has a curious transformation of the first line of Sappho’s ode: 


Quand ceste Royne (6 Carles) que j’admire 
Au parangon des plus divins esprits, 
Auroit deigné ceillader mes ecrits, 

Egal aux Roys je m’ozerois bien dire. 


Mais advenant qu’elle deignast les lire, 
Sans autrement leur donner los & pris, 


® LG 1, 186. It is to be a God, methinks, to sit before you and listen close by to the sweet 
accents and winning laughter which have made the heart in my breast beat fast.... 
When I look on you, Brocheo, my speech comes short or fails me quite, I am tongue-tied; 
in a moment a delicate fire has overrun my flesh, my eyes grow dim and my ears sing, the 
sweat runs down me and a trembling takes me altogether, till I am as green and pale as 
the grass, and death itself seems not very far away. 

107,48, Son. xxv, 1f. 

1 As Chamard observes, this sonnet is a translation (a paraphrase might be more exact) 
of Ariosto, Orl. Fur. xxi, 125-126. Nothing in this passage of the Italian poet corresponds, 
however, to the expression flamme subtile. 
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Si ne croirois-je avoir trop entrepris, 
Quand demydieu je me voudrois inscrire. 


Et si de bouche, encor que sobrement, 
Elle deignoit les louer seulement, 
Pareil aux Dieux je m’oserois bien croire. 


Si donc elle a deigné tant s’abbaisser 
Que mon honneur par ses escrits hausser, 
Quel autre honneur peult egaler ma gloire?”” 


This, again, hardly deserves to be called an imitation of Sappho’s ode. 
We might once more have passed over in silence Du Bellay’s hierarchical 
ascent from royalty to the confines of divinity (Pareil aux Dieux) as an 
entirely accidental resemblance to Sappho’s icos Séo.ow, had there not 
been strong motives for believing the parallel to be sound. One of the 
Divers Jeux Rustiques entitled “Autre Bayser” contains a number of 
echoes of the fragment of Sappho: 


Quand ton col de couleur de rose 
Se donne 4 mon embrassement, 
Et ton cil languist doulcement 
D’une paupiere a demy close,'’ 


Mon ame se fond du desir 

Dont elle est ardentement pleine, 
Et ne peult souffrir 4 grand’peine 
La force d’un si grand plaisir. 
Quand le souspir de ces odeurs, 
Ou noz deux langues qui se jouént 
Moitement folastrent & nouént, 
Evente mes doulces ardeurs, 


Il me semble estre assis 4 table 
Avec les Dieux, tant suis heureux, 
Et boire a longs traicts savoureux 
Leur doulx breuvage delectable. 


Si le bien qui au plus grand bien 

Est plus prochain, prendre on me laisse, 
Porquoy ne permets-tu, maistresse, 
Qu’encores le plus grand soit mien? 


As-tu peur que la jouissance 
D’un si grand heur me face Dieu, 


® 1, 231, Son. xvi. 18 Cf. rv, 90, 61 f. 
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Et que sans toy je vole au lieu 
D’eternelle resjouissance? 


Belle, n’aye peur de cela, 

Par tout ou sera ta demeure, 

Mon ciel jusq’a tant que je meure, 
Et mon paradis sera la. 


In these lines there is a reminiscence of the gradations toward the 
divine that distinguish the preceding passage of Du Bellay. From being 
merely a companion of the gods" the poet envisages, only to reject it for 
his lady’s sake, the possibility of becoming a very God (me face Dieu). 
Sappho’s expression tos Séo.ow is not quite identical with Du Bellay’s 
Pareil aux Dieux of the earlier quotation, nor yet is it the same as Avec 
les Dieux of the present excerpt. The mere existence of this new parallel 
would of itself contribute nothing toward establishing either passage as 
an imitation of Sappho, did not the second contain in addition a number 
of collateral indications of a rather conclusive nature. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on the resemblance between ®aiverai 
po. and I] me semble, or on that between ifave and assis. The similarity 
between the third and fourth lines of Du Bellay’s first strophe and Sap- 
pho’s expression érmarecor 5’obdev Spnu”® does need to be pointed out, 
however, because the ornamental diffuseness of Du Bellay’s paraphrase 
has entirely blurred the clear, firm, classic language of the original. Very 
much the same might be said of Du Bellay’s rendering of reOvaxn 
dddiyw’ midebfnv Paivowat, which occupies all of the second strophe. Now, 
although none of these Greek phrases has been imitated in the sonnet 
last quoted, it seems reasonable to suppose that the progressive stages 
toward divinity which characterize it are traceable to the same source as 
the similar progress observable in this “Bayser,’’ where the influence of 
Sappho is unmistakable.!” 


My, 91f. 

16 The Latin version of the “Baiser” in Du Bellay’s Poemata (ed. Courbet, vol. 1, p. 
498) gives Dem sodalis as the equivalent of avec les Dieux. 

16 Cf. rv, 89, 35 f. 

17 In “La Contre-Repentie” there is another imitation of a phrase from the present frag- 
ment of Sappho, coupled with a direct reference to the poet herself. The courtesan, re- 
penting of her original repentance, counsels an unrestrained indulgence of the lustful, even 
unnatural, appetites: 

Cherchez, cherchez qui d’un éeinct palissant 
Trompe !’ardeur de son feu languissant: 


Ou qui avec quelque compagne sienne 
Voyse imitant la docte Lesbienne. (v, 146, 121 f.) 
The expression teinct palissant (cf. 1v, 90, 57 f.) seems to be a recollection of xAwporépa 
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In the works of Du Bellay we may find evidence of some acquaintance 
with Sappho’s ode to Aphrodite. Here again we have to do not with a 
single imitative effort, but rather with a fragmentation, over a number 
of Du Bellay’s compositions, of the elements of Sappho’s poem: 


TlocxuddOpov’ &04var’ ’Adpdéita, 
tat Alos dodémdoxa, Aiccopai ce. 
BN B’ &oaor wd’ eviaor Sdyva, 
mwérvia, Odpor, 


adda Tvul5’ 2X0’, al rora Karéporra 
Tas éuas abéws dtowwa mpdue 
éxdves, watpos 5¢ Séyov Alrowa 
xpbovov 7Ges 


Gpu’ bracdebtawa, xadw 5é o” Gyov 
Kee oTpob0w mpori yay pédawav 
whxva Sivverte wrép’ ar’ dppavw albe— 
pos 51d. péoow, 


alya 5’ éixovro: cb 5’, & uaKatpa, 
pedidcac’ &bavaty mpocwry 
hpe’ Srre Snibre wéwovOa, Korie 
Sntre adn, 


krr’ uot pddrota Béd\w yeverOar 
pawédg Obyy ‘riva Snire reiOw 

kai o” &ynv és fav piddrata; Tis 7’, 
Ward’, ddixjeeé; 


cal yap ai detryer, Taxéws Suvter, 
al 5& dpa ph Séxer’, GAG Sdoet, 
ai 5¢ ph pire, raxews Pirnoe 
Kwik é0édoww a’ 


de por xal viv, xaderay 5t Adcov 
& pepluvav, dcca 5é pou TéeAeooaL 
Odpos iupeépper, TEAcTOv, od 5 abra 
obppaxos écao.'8 





5¢ molas €upu. The reference to la docte Lesbienne occurring in the same context would seem 
to make this conjecture fairly probable. This poem of Du Bellay’s, however, like the one 
entitled “La Courtisane Repentie,” which precedes it in the Divers Jeux Rustiques, is a 
translation from the Latin of Pierre Gillebert. Owing to the disappearance of the MSS. of 
Gillebert, it is impossible to state whether Du Bellay’s rendering of the Latin incidentally 
reveals an independent knowledge of the Greek text of Sappho’s ode. (See Cham. v, 136, 
note 1.) 

® LG1, 183 f. Aphrodite splendour-throned immortal, wile-weaving child of Zeus, to thee 
is my prayer. Whelm not my heart, O Queen, with suffering and sorrow, but come hither 
I pray thee, if ever ere this thou hast heard and marked my voice afar, and stepping from 
thy Father’s house harnessed a golden chariot, and the strong pinions of thy two swans 
fair and swift, whirring from heaven through mid-sky, have drawn thee towards the dark 
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Three of the four passages in Du Bellay which we shall consider begin 
with an invocation to the goddess of love, more or less in the spirit of 
Sappho’s first line. One of them, indeed, has nothing but the invocation 
to remind us of the Greek ode: . 


Doulce mere d’amour, gaillarde Cyprienne, 
Qui fais sous ton pouvoir tout pouvoir se ranger, . . .!9 


The remainder of the sonnet is the blending of a prayer and a vow: a 
prayer, on the occasion of Du Bellay’s journey to Italy, to be spared the 
visitation of “la maladie Neapolitaine, autrement grosse verolle’’;”° and 
a vow to suspend at the altar of the goddess the “golden fleece of his 
chin,” should it be saved by her intercession from a ravaging alopecia. 
The poet’s zeal] to pillage the literature of antiquity has in this instance 
perhaps outstripped his good taste. 

Another sonnet bears a somewhat greater resemblance to Sappho’s 
ode. Du Bellay imagines his mistress striken with a fever, and cries for 
succor to Aphrodite: 

O Citherée! 6 gloire Paphienne! 

Mere d’Amour, vien’ piteuse a la belle, 
Qui le secours de tes Graces appelle, 
Saincte, pudique & chaste Cyprienne.* 


Here the word piteuse may easily have been suggested by Niccouai ce 
(line 2); ven’ by éde (lines 5 and 25).” 
The now familiar invocation occurs again in another sonnet of the 
Olive: 
Mere d’Amour & fille de la mer, 


Toy, qui le doulx mesles avec l’amer,” 





earth, and lo! were there; and thou, blest Lady, with a smile on that immortal face, didst 
gently ask what ailed me, and why I called, and what this wild heart would have done, and 
‘Whom shall I make to give thee room in her heart’s love, who is it, Saphho, that does 
thee wrong? for even if she flees thee, she shall soon pursue; if she will not take thy gifts, 
she yet shall give; and if she loves not, soon love she shall, whether or no’;—O come to me, 
now as thou camest then, to assuage my sore trouble and do what my heart would fain 
have done, thyself my stay in battle. 

19 7, 124, Son. xcrmt, 1 f. 

20 See Cham. 11, 126, note 1 for the full quotation from Ambroise Paré. 

* y, 115, Son. crv, 1 f. See the preceding sonnet for a reference to the illness of Du Bellay’s 
mistress. 

2 Perhaps ceur gemissant (line 11) was suggested by pawdA¢ Odpy (line 17). 

3 Does this line reproduce Sappho’s “Epos... yAuxbmixpov . . . Sprerov of LG 1, 238, 
frag. 81? 
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Te plaise (helas) Déesse, 4 ma priere, 
Flechir un peu ceste mienne guerriere, 
Qui a trop plus que Mars de cruauté.* 


The idea of this poem was very probably suggested, as M. Chamard has 
pointed out, by a sonnet of Lelio Capilupi,® but the last terzet, which has 
been given above, has little in common with anything in Capilupi’s com- 
position. It has a considerably greater resemblance to the ode of Sappho. 
Du Bellay’s prayer is in reality a paraphrase of Sappho’s écca 5€ por 
reheooat Oiuos iwpépper, TENEOv.” 

As Du Bellay approaches the end of his Olive, he seems to turn from 
the misery and vicissitudes of earthly love to the sempiternal peace of 
the love of God. But he is unable, perhaps unwilling, to relinquish the 
butin of pagan antiquity: 

O seigneur Dieu, qui pour l’humaine race 
As esté seul de ton pere envoyé! 

Guide les pas de ce coeur devoyé, 
L’acheminant au sentier de ta grace. 


Tu as premier du ciel ouvert la trace, 
Par toy la mort a son dard etuyé: 
Console donq’ cet esprit ennuyé, 

Que la douleur de mes pechez embrasse. 


Vien, & le braz de ton secours apporte 
A ma raison, qui n’est pas assez forte, 
Vien eveiller ce mien esprit dormant. 


D’un nouveau feu brusle moy jusq’a l’ame, 
Tant que l’ardeur de ta celeste flamme 
Face oublier de |’autre le torment.”” 


The fusion of sources is here of such a seamless nature that it would be 
rash indeed to attempt a dogmatic enumeration of them. It was by a re- 
markable act of insight that Du Bellay saw in the ode to Aphrodite a 
theme that could be adapted to a Christian purpose. The general move- 
ment of Sappho’s ode and the attitude of supplication which imparts to 
it the tender, spiritual quality it has, are both excellently reproduced in 
Du Bellay’s sonnet. If the resemblance between the poems in point of 
structure and mood be admitted, perhaps we may grant a relationship 
between the second line of the sonnet and Sappho’s expression zarpos 
8 Souov Niroca (line 7), and between Du Bellay’s ceur devoyé and 


“1,71 £. Son. um, 1 f. 
* Loc. cit., note 1, where the Italian sonnet is reproduced. 
* Lines 26f. 27 y, 118, Son. cvit. 
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paworg Obyy. Again, the fifth line of the sonnet may have been suggested 
by the phrase divvevre .. . am’ dppavw aldepos bia péoow. The repetition of 
Vien may be based on the similar repetition of é\@e in the ode of Sappho 
(lines 5 and 25); and we are much tempted to see in the second terzet, 
and especially in the last line, a parallel of xadémav 5é Adcov éx wepipvay, 
This sonnet may justly be taken as symbolical of the literary and spirit- 
ual strivings of the French Renaissance. It is a Christian prayer, ex- 
pressed in the most genuine accents of Christianity, and employing a 
language and ideas that had long since become a part of the Christian 
tradition.** And yet, as we have seen, a number of the ideas and poetic 
movements appear to have had a Hellenic origin. These, however, have 
been so insensibly transformed by the Christian inspiration of the poem, 
that the very mythologies that stand respectively behind the pagan and 
Christian sources have miraculously articulated, so as to make analysis 
a hazardous and grateless task. The general resemblance to the Psalms 
will also have struck the attentive reader.*® Du Bellay seems to have stud- 
ied the Vulgate,®° whose majestic and moving tones would have left 
their impression on the poet’s sensitive spirit. Thus, in the narrow space 
of fourteen lines we find Greek and Latin influences united harmoni- 
ously with those that derive from Hebrew and Christian sources. The 
Renaissance, which brought together the intellectual treasures of civili- 
zation so far removed in time and space, was indeed a brilliant concourse 
of the noblest currents of history, and Joachim Du Bellay a not un- 
worthy instrument for their interpretation and transmission to later 

times. 

ISIDORE SILVER 
Columbia University 


8 The last line is, it must be confessed, anti-climactic, and spoils the nobly religious 
tone of the sonnet. 

29 The twelfth line is taken from Psalm 26, second verse. 

80 Cf. brusle moy jusqu’d lame with Ure renes meos et cor meum. The writer is indebted 
to the consultant of PMLA for the following interesting comment: “Olive cxm borrows 
appreciably from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans concerning the justification of the 
elect—via a sonnet of Vittoria Gambara’s not noted by Vianey in Les Sources italiennes 
de l’Olive (‘Scelse fra tutte’ . . . in Rime diverse . . .).” 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY MANUSCRIPT TRANS- 
LATION OF LATIMER’S FIRST 
SERMON BEFORE EDWARD 


I 


—— doubt has always been felt regarding the textual purity of the 
printed sermons of Bishop Hugh Latimer. The recent discovery of 
two hitherto unnoticed mid-sixteenth century manuscripts, each of a 
famous sermon, provides the first opportunity to test the printed ver- 
sions. One of these, MS. Corpus Christi College Cambridge 104, fols. 
339-360,! is a Latin translation of the first sermon preached by Latimer 
before Edward VI in 1549;? the other, MS. Sloane 1460,* is an English 


version of the last sermon (two parts), preached by Latimer before 
Edward VI in 1550.4 


Doubt as to the reliability of the Latimer text is based upon the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) so far as is known, none of the 45 sermons extant in 
print exists today in Latimer’s own manuscript; (2) no other manuscript 
sources of the printed text are known; (3) most of the sermons were pub- 


1 “Coram Rege Edwardo / Homelia quaedam Hugonis Latymeri, / in qua qualis rex esse 
deb- / eat, ostenditur. Deut- / reonomii. capite.’’ Referred to subsequently as MS. CCCC 
104. In the transcription of the English and Latin texts, except for title pages, abbrevia- 
tions, long “‘s,’’ and the sixteenth century discriminations between the use of “u” and 
“y,” and “i”? and “j” have not been retained. 

* The first of a series of seven sermons preached by Latimer before Edward VI at the 
palace. All seven sermons were published during 1549 by John Daye under the title: The 
fyrste | Sermon of May= / ster Hughe Latimer whi- / che he preached before / the Kynges 
Maiest. / wythin his gra= / ces palayce at Westmyn= / ster M. / D.XLIX. the viii. / of 
Marche./ Several editions of these sermons appeared during the year. See my study in 
progress. The English text used in this article and transcribed at the end in fullis from that 
catalogued in the British Museum as G. 11844. 

§“A Notable Sermon made / before the kinges Magestye, / the Seccond Saunday in 
Le- / nte beinge the second daye of / Marche, By the Reverend / Father Maistre Hughe 
La~ / tymer professoure of Divinite. Gathered & finished the 12 / of Aprill, and Dedicatid / 
uto the most Christen / Prynce Edward the Sy= / xte by the Grace / of God kinge / of 
England, Fraunce and Ire= / land, Defendoure of the fayth, / And on earth the Supreme / 
Head next & Immediatlye / undre God / By your graces daylie oratoure / John Dowglas. / 
1550./” To be treated in another article. 

‘Published the same year by John Daye under the title: A Moste / faithfull Sermé 
preached be= / fore the Kynges most excelléte / Maiestye, and hys most hono- / rable Councel, 
in his Court / at Westminster, by the reverende Father Ma= / ster. / Hughe La= / tymer. / 
Anno. Domi. M.D.L./ At least two editions appeared that year: one—BM. 4452.a5., Bodl. 


I. g. 123, and BM. 4452.a.23 (defective); the second—BM. C.51.aa.14, BM. 4474.a.28, 
and Bod}. Tanner 832. 
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lished after Latimer’s death by strong partisans of the Reformation, 
John Daye and John Foxe;} (4) most of those published during Latimer’s 
lifetime treat subjects then highly controversial;* (5) the editor of the 
1549 edition, Thomas Some, stated that the texts he presented for publi- 
cation were not wholly accurate;’ (6) the collector of sermons after Lati- 
mer’s death, Augustin Bernher, his one-time servant and friend, made a 
similar admission about the material he handled;* (7) Latimer’s words 
suggest that, even though his manuscripts may have been available to 
the editor or publisher, as Bernher implies they were to him, they were 
in a rough, perhaps unfinished form;® (8) the note-taking technique dur- 
ing that period, as Some’s comments indicate, does not encourage belief 
that a manuscript thus obtained would be accurate.!° 


5 Of the forty-five sermons extant, thirty-one were published for the first time after 
Latimer’s death. Of the thirty-one, two (The Sermons on the Card) were published in frag- 
mentary form in the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe in 1563; one (The Sermon on the 
Rebellion in the North) first appeared in the 1575 collected edition of Frutefull Sermons, 
published by John Daye; the rest appeared for the first time in the first quarto collected 
edition under the title 27 / Sermons .. . , in 1562. 

6 This is particularly true of the sermons preached before Edward VI, in which Latimer 
treated directly: (1) the duties of the king, (2) the corruptions and intrigues of the court, 
(3) the danger of the Catholic succession to the throne, and (4) the economic hardships of 
the poor brought about by enclosures. At least once during this time Latimer was accused 
of sedition by his enemies; see Latimer’s reference to this in his third sermon before 
Edward, in The Sermons of Hugh Latimer, Sometime Bishop of Worcester, Martyr, 1555, 
edited for the Parker Society by the Reverend G. E. Corrie (Cambridge: University Press, 
1844), p. 134; see also, ibid., pp. 131, 136, 154. It is clear that explosive material like this is 
more subject in publication to editorial tampering than less controversial matter would be. 
See Latimer’s later self-defence for these sermons, ibid., pp. 160, 161-165, 171, 181-184, 243. 

7 In the preface to the 1549 edition of the seven sermons preached before Edward, Some 
states first: “Wherefore, intending to do good unto all men, namely such as err and be 
ignorant, I have gathered, writ, and brought to light, the famous Friday Sermons of 
Master Hughe Latimer.’’ Corrie, op. cit., pp. 81-82. He continues: ‘‘And let no man be 
grieved though it be not so exactly done as he did speak it; for in very deed I am not able 
so to do, to write word for word as he did speak: that passeth my capacity, though I had 
twenty men’s wits, and no fewer hands to write withal.’’ [bid., p. 82. 

8 “Not so perfectly as they were uttered,” in the title page to Part 11 of the 27 Sermons, 
1562. No further explanation is given. 

* The statement, “This day two year I entreated of the gospel of this day at Stamford, 
and such matters as I had in hand, were gathered of a diligent person and put in print,” 
from the Second Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer, 1552 (see Corrie, op. cit., p. 341), connotes 
either modesty or disparagement. 

10 See above, n. 7. It is commonly agreed that shorthand methods in Shakespeare’s day 
were cumbersome and did not produce accurate texts. They were even less satisfactory 
earlier in the sixteenth century, when the art of note-taking was in its infancy. See the dis- 
cussion in E. K. Chambers: William Shakespeare. A Study of Facts and Problems (Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1930), 1, 159 et seg. 
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A collation of the printed texts of the sermons reveals the usual pro- 
cedure of printing each edition from its predecessor with printing-house 
corrections and errors." The collation gives no evidence of either revision 
by the author or the intervention of new manuscript sources, and there- 
fore makes no contribution to our inquiry. It will be seen, however, that 
collation of the printed text of 1549 with the newly discovered manu- 
script, both of which are reproduced here in full, provides information 
of a new class. 

II 


(@ The fyrste / Sermon of May- / f. 339 

ster Hughe Latimer whi- / che he Coram Rege Edwardo / Homelia 

preached before / the Kynges Mai- gquedam Hugonis Latymeri, / in qua 

est. / wythin his gra- / ces palayce qualis rex esse deb- / eat, ostenditur. 

at / Westmyn- / ster M. / D. XLIX. Deut- / eronomii xvii. capite. / 

the viii. / of Marche. / (,‘ ,) / Cum 

gratia et Privilegio / ad imprimendum 

solum. / 
Cum veneris in terram, quam dominus 
deus tuus dat tibi, possederisque eam, 
et in ea habitaveris, et dicturus es: 
constituam super me regem, quem ad 
modum omnes gentes, que circum me 
sunt: omnino regem super te pones, 
quem elegerit dominus deus tuus. De 
medio fratrum tuorum  constitues 
super te regem: Non autem potes 
preficere tibi hominem alienum, qui 
non est frater tuus. Modo ne sibi talis 
equos multos paret, nequé populum in 
7Egyptum reducat, ut equos multi- 
plicet. Nam dominus dixit vobis. Ne 
ultra redeatis per viam istam. Deinde 
ne multas sibi mulieres paret, ne 


1! The only edition of the collected sermons which departs from its predecessors in any 
extensive way is that of 1596. A collation of two sermons from that edition, The Sermon 
of the Plow, and The First Sermon before Edward, with all other printed texts from 1548 to 
1635 indicates that changes in the 1596 text are not due to recourse to editions earlier than 
its immediate predecessor, that of 1584, and shows that its variants were not retained by 
the two later collected editions in 1607 and 1635. According io contemporary records, the 
1596 edition was unauthorized. It was published by Valentine Sims, the first edition to 
appear after the death of John Daye, and it was recalled by the Stationers Company. The 
variants in the 1596 edition are not such as to indicate any greater accuracy in that version 
through recourse to an unknown manuscript. See my study in preparation. 
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Quecunque scripta sunt: ad nostram 
doctrinam scripta sunt. What soever 
thynges are written a fore tyme, are 
wrytten for our learnynge, that we 
through pacience & comforte of scrip- 
turs, might have hope. 


In takynge thys parte of scripture 
(most nobill audience) I jlaye as 
atrowant, which when he is at schole, 
wyl chose a lesson, wherin he is per- 
fight, because he is loth to take payne 
in studienge a newe leasson, or elles 
feareth strypes for his slothfulnes. 


In lyke maner, I might seme now in 
my olde age to sum men, to take this 
parte of scripture, because I woulde 
wade easilye awaye there wyth, and 
dryve my matter at my pleasure and 
not / to be bounde unto a certayne 
theame. 


But ye shall consyder, y* the forsayd 
words of Paul are not to be under- 
stande of all scriptures, but only of 
those, wiche are of god, written in 
goddes boke, and all thynges whiche 
are therein, are wrytten for our 
learnynge. The excellencye of thys 
worde is so greate, and of hye dignitie, 
that there is no earthly thynge to be 
compared unto it The authour ther- 
of is great that is God him selfe, eter- 
nal, almightie, everlastynge. The scrip- 
ture because of hym, is also greate, 
eternal, moste mightie, and holy. 


recedat cor eius, nequé multiplicet 
sibi multum auri, et argenti, et que 
sequuntur. 


Quecumqué scripta sunt, ad nos- 
tram doctrinam scripta sunt, ut pari- 
entia nos, et scripturarum consolatione 
sustentemus, et certam de promissis 
spem concipiamus. 


Quoniam hanc mihi partem scripture, 
de qua hoc tempore exponam, potis- 
simum assumpsi (illustrissime rex, et 
prudentissimi senatores) in eo fortasse 
vobis cessatorem imitatus esse videbor, 
qui, cum in scholis quid a preceptore 
reposcitur, eam sibi lectionem desumit, 
in qua _ diutissimé versatus _ est, 
quoniam et laborem refugit, et veretur, 
ne de se supplicium sumatur, si sua 
aliqua in ea re negligentia appareat. 


Ad eundem etiam modum ego non- 
nullis hoc ipsum, quod proposui, mihi 
assumpsisse videbor, in eo ut liberé 
expaciari possim, nec ad ullum certum 
genus adstringi. 


Verum hoc 4 vobis est diligentissimé 
animadvertendum, hec Pauli verba 
non de quibusvis scripturis, sed de his 
modé, que in sacris Bibliis compre- 
hense sunt, intelligi oportere. Quod 
enim in his continetur, illud omne ad 
nostram doctrinam scriptum est. Huius 
autem verbi tanta et dignitas, et 
prestantia est, ut nihil sit, quod cum 
eo comparari debeat. Huius etiam 
author (nempe deus ipse) maximus est, 
omnipotens, et zternus: et cum talis 
ipse sit, elus etiam verbum eternum, 
sanctum, efficaxqué sit, necesse est. 
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Ther is no kyng, Emperour, mages- 
trate, and ruler, of what state so ever 
they be, but are bounde to obey this 
God, and to geve credence un / to hys 
holy worde in directynge their steppes 
ordinatlye accordyng unto the same 
word, yea truly they are not only 
bound to obey gods boke, but also the 
minister of the same, for the wordes 
sake, so fer as he speaketh syttynge in 
moses chayre, that is, if hys doctryne 
be taken out of Moyses lawe. 


For in thys world God hath. ii. swerdes 
the one is a temporal swerde the other 
a spiritual, 


The temporall swerde resteth in the 
handes of kynges, majestrates, and 
rulers under hym, where unto al sub- 
jectes, as wel the Cleargy as the laite 
be subject, and punisheable, for anye 
offence contrayre to the same boke. 


The spirituall swerde is in the handes 
of the ministers & prea / chers, wher 
unto all Kynges, Majestrates, Rulers 
ougte to be obediente, that is, to here, 
and followe, so longe as the ministers 
syt in Christes chayre, that is speak- 
ynge out of Christes boke. 


The kynge correctyth transgres- 
sours wyth the temporall swerd ye & 
the preacher also yf he be an offender, 


But the preacher can not correct the 
Kynge if he be a transgressor of goddes 
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Nullus nequé rex est, nequé impara- 
tor, nequé quisqué eorum, qui rem- 
publicam gerunt, qui huic deo parere 
non debeat, euisqué verbo, quo 


f. 340 


nihil / divinius est, credere, efficereque, 
ut quaod fieri potest, omnis ipsius vita 
ad id ipsum, tamqué ad certissimam 
regulam dirigatur. Nequé enim modé 
verbo parendum est, sed ipsi etiam, qui 
verbi minister est eatenus profecté, 
quoad in cathedra Moyse sedeat; hoc 
est, quoad quod docet, non ab dis- 
crepare videatur, quod in Moyse lege 
continetur. 


Etenim duos inter homines gladios 
deus gerit, quorum alter temporiservit, 
temporalisqué dicitur: alter veré 
spirftus est, et spiritalis nominatur. 


Quem temporalem diximus, is in manu 
regum est, eorumqué, qui cum magis- 
tratu sunt. Huic autem gladio omnes 
tam qui clerici, quam qui laici vocan- 
tur, subiecti sunt, eoqué puniuntur, 
si quid, quod Sacris Bibliis contrarium 
est, vel doceant, vel temeré aggre- 
diantur. 


Spiritalem ver6 qui verbi ministri 
sunt, tenent, eiusqué tam laté usus 
patet, ut et reges ei, et imparatores, et 
qui rempublicam gubernant, omnes 
parere debeant. Hoc est, eatenus eos et 
audire, et sequi, qui ministri sunt, 
quoad in cathedra Moyse sedeant, 
eaqué doceant, que in novo testa- 
mento reperiantur. 


Temporali gladio rex violatores legum 
punit, ipsumque adeé ministrum, si 
qua in re ulla ipsius perversitas verse- 
tur. 


At veré qui minister est, is suo ipsius 
gladio contentus esse debet, nec tem- 
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word, wyth the temporal swerde 
But he must correcte and reprove him 
wyth the spyrytuall swerde, fearynge 
no man, settinge God only before hys 
eyes, under whom he his [sic] a minis- 
ter to supplante and roote up all vice 
and myschyefe by Goddes worde, 
where unto all menne / oughte to bee 
obedyente, as is mencyoned in many 
places of scripture, and amonges many 
this is one. 


( Quecunque iusserint vos servare, 
servate, et facite. What so ever they byd 
you observe, that observe and doo 


Therefore let y® preacher teach, im- 
prove, amende, an instructe in right- 
wesnes, wyth the spirituall swearde, 
fearynge no man though death shoulde 
insue Thus Moyses fearynge no man 
wyth thys swerde, dyd reprove Kyng 
Pharao, at Goddes commandement. 


Micheas the prophet also dyd not 
spare to blame King Achab for his 
wyckednes, accordinge to goddes wil & 
to prophesye of his destruction con- 
trary unto / manye false prophetes. 


These forsayde kynges beinge ad- 
monished by the ministers of gods 
worde, because they woulde not folow 
their godly doctryne and correcte their 
lyves, came unto utter destruction. 


Pharao gevynge no credit unto Moyses 
the prophet of God, but applyant unto 
the lustes of his owne herte, what 
tyme he hard of the passage of Goddes 
people, havyng no fear or remem- 
braunce of gods worke, he did prose- 
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poralem arripere ad regem puniendum, 
licet limites sibi a ministro preescriptos 
transilierit: Verum spiritalem adhi- 
beat, necesse est, eoqué principis vicia 
si non tollat, at certé corrigat, et in- 
trepidé reprehendat, deumque se- 
cutus, verbo, cui omnes submittere se 
debent, vicia, et scelera omnia radicitus 
evellere conetur. Huic enim quantum 
reversentia debeatur cum ex multis 
aliis, tum ex hoc loco perspici licet: 


Quecunqué iusserint vos 
servate, et facite. 


servare, 


Doceat igitur minister, moneat, repre- 
hendat etiam, si quid reprehendendum 
sit, corrigat, et homines in iusticia 
erudiat eo, qui sibi commissus est, 
gladio, idqué intrepidé faciat, etamsi 
ex ea re mors consequatur. Hoc autem 


f. 341 


modo Moyses / Pharaonem regem 
iussu dei audacter, liberequé repre- 
hendit. 


Nec Micheas propheta regi Acab 
peparcit flagitiis cooperto, nec de eo, 
quod ipsum manebat, malo predicere 
veritus est, cum contra pseudopro- 
phetez in summa eum felicitate per- 
petu6 victurum predicassent: Isti 
autem, quos diximus, reges confusi ob 
eam causam erant, quoniam que pre- 
scripta a ministris fuerunt, ea sequi 
noluerunt. 


Quia enim pharao Moysi non credidit, 
cum a deo missus sit, sed omne genus 
libidinibus nepharié se contaminavit, 
quoniamqué cum de exitu Iudzorum 
de terra AEgypti acceperat, eos perse- 
cutus est divini propositi, consiliiqué 
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cute after entendying to destroye them 
and was drowned in y® red sea. 


Kynge Acab also because he wold not 
herken unto Micheas was kilde with 
an arrowe. Likewise also the house of 
Jereboam with other many, came unto 
destruction, because he woulde not / 
heare the ministers of Goddes worde, 
and correcte hys lyfe accordyng unto 
his wyl, and pleasure. 


Let the preacher therefore never feare 
to declare the message of God unto all 
men. And if the king wyll not heare 
them then the preachers may ad- 
monyshe and charge them wyth their 
dewties, and so leave them unto God 
and praye for them. But if the preach- 
ers digresse out of Christes chaire, and 
shal speake their owne phantasyes, 
then in stede of, Quecunque iusserint 
vos facere, facite, et servate. 


What so ever the [sic] byd you ob- 
serve that observe and do. Change it 
into these wordes folowynge: Cavete 
vero vobis a pseudo Prophetis qui ven- 
iunt ad vos, &c. 


Bc ware of false Prophetes / which 
eome unto you in shepes clothing, but 
inwardly, they are ravenyng woulffes, 
ye shall knowe them by their frutes: 
Yea, change Quecunque iusserint, (yf 
their doctryne be evel) into Cavete a 
fermento phariseorum, &c. That is: 
Take hede & beware of the leaven of 
the Pariseis, & of the Saduces. 


In teaching evel doctryne, all preachers 
are to be eschewed, and in no wyse to 
be harkened unto. In speakyng trueth: 
thei are to be hard. 
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securus, ob eam causam rubro mari 
cum universo exercitu absorptus est. 


Rex etiam Acab quoniam Micheam 
audire recusavit, sagitta transfossus 
est. Ad eundem modum eversa est 
domus Hieroboez cum aliis multis, 
quoniam ministros verbi nec audire, 
nec vitam suam corrigere, nec se ipse 
voluntati dei, submittere voluit. 


Ne minister igitur pertimescat, quod 
iniunctum sibi est 4 domino, omnibus 
declarare. Quod si rex audire nolit, eius 
rei admoneat concionator, officiumqué 
regis opponat: Sin autem hac via nihil 
consecutus fuerit, omnem rem deo per- 
mittat, preceturqué, ut rex tandem 
resipiscat: Quod si autem in cathedra 
Christi minister non sedeat, sed ea pro- 
ponat auditoribus, que vel a se inventa 
sunt, vel ab hominibus tradita, pro eo, 
quod diximus, (quecunqué vos ius- 
serint facere, facite, et servate) 


illud ponatur, quod Matthzus alibi 
habet: cavete ver6 vobis a pseudo- 
prophetis, qui veniunt ad vos, et cetera. 


Imé si fermentata sit doctrina illorum, 
mutate, quecuqué vos facere iusserint, 
in illud, quod legitur apud Lucam. 
Cavete a fermento phariseorum, et 
cetera. 


Non audiendi illi, sed prorsus fugiendi 
concionatores sunt, qui, quod Chris- 
tum non sapia[n]t, docent. Cu vera 
proponunt, eaqué que Christum sa- 
piunt, attenté eos, diligenterqué au- 
diamus, oportet. 
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All thynges wrytten in goddes boke, 
are mooste certayne true, and profit- 
able for all men. For in it, is con- 
tayned mete matter for Kynges, 
Prynces, Rulers, Byshops, and for alle 
states. 


Wherefore, it kehoveth everye preach- 
er, sum what to appoynt / and ac- 
comodate hym selfe, and hys matter 
agreeable unto the comforte, and 
amendemente of the audience, unto 
the which he declareth the message of 
God. If he preache before a kyng, let 
hys matter be concerynge the offyce 
of a kynge, if before a byshoppe, then 
lette hym treate of byshoplye dutyes 
and orders, and so forthe in other mat- 
ters, as time & audience shal require. 


I have thoughte it good, to intreat 
upon these wordes folowynge whyche 
are wrytten in the .xvii. Chapter of 
Deuteronomye. Cum veneris in terram 
quam Dominus Deus dat tibi pos- 
sederisque eam. et ceter. That is. When 
thou arte come unto the Lande whiche 
the Lorde thy God geveth the, & en- 
joyeste it, and dwelleste / therin: If 
thou shalt say, I wil set a kynge over 
me: lyke unto al the nacions that are 
aboute me: Then thou shalt make him 
kynge over the, whome the Lorde thy 
God shall chose. 


One of thy brethren must thou make 
Kynge over the, and mayste not set a 
stranger over the, whiche is not of thy 
brethren. But in any wyse, let him not 
holde to manye horsses, that he bringe 
not the people agayne to Egypt, 
thorowe the multitude of horsses, for 
as much as the Lorde hath sayd unto 
you: ye shall hence forth go no more 
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Que in sacris bibliis continentur, 
omnia vera, indubitataqué sunt, et 
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his, qui audiunt, / summopere con- 
ducunt. In his enim quod omnibus tam 
regibus, quam aliis convenit, reperitur. 


Quapropter ministrum ‘decet nonihil 
accommodare se ad eos, qui audiunt, 
omnesqué rationes ad eum finem 
referre, ut quid sibi conveniat, quisqué 
intelligat. Quod si enim coram rege, 
eisqué, qui rempublicam. gerunt, di- 
cendum sit, illa afferat, que ad rei- 
publice. administrationem pertinent, 
quequé regem attingere videntur: Si 
coram episcopo, de episcopi munere 
protractet, et eodem modo in allis 
omnibus se gerere debet, quomodo 
temporis, personarumqué ratio postu- 
lat. 


Quoniam igitur verba coram rege 
serenissimo facienda sunt, opere pre- 
cium me facturum esse existimavi, si de 
his verbis, que perscripta sunt in 
deuteronimi xvii capite. Hoc tempore 
exponerem: quoniam in his rex qualis 
esse debeat, commonstratur. Cum 
veneris in terram, quam et cetera. 
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agayne that waye. Also he shal not 
have to many wyves, leste hys herte 
turne away, neyther shall he gether 
hym sylver and gould to much. / As in 
dyverse other places of scripture is 
mete matter for al estates. So in thys 
forsayede place is describyd cheyfly 
the doctryne fyt for a kynge. 


But who is worthye to utter thys doc- 
tryne before oure moste noble kynge? 
Not I God knoweth, whyche am 
thoroughe age, boethe weake in body 
and oblivious, unapte I am, not only 
because of paynful study, but also for 
the short warning. 


Well unto God I wyll make my mone, 
who never fayled me. Avuzxiliator in 
necessitatibus. 


God is my helper in all my neces- 
sities. To hym alone wyl I make my 
peticion. To praye unto sayntes de- 
parted I am not taught, to desyre like 
grace of god as they had (right godly / 
it is) or to beleve God to be no lesse 
mercyfull unto us (being faythful) 
then he was unto them, greately com- 
fortable it is. Therefore only unto God 
let us lyfte up our hertes and say the 
Lordes prayer. 


i. Cum veneris, &c. When thou art 
come unto y® land which the lord, &c. 
Thou shalt appoint him kind. &c. One 
of thi brethren must thou make king 
over the, & must not set a straunger 


Sed quis dignis est, qui de officio 
regis coram nobilissimo rege nostro 
dicat? Num quid ego? Non certé. 
Nam et imbecillus etate sum, et non 
ita multum memoria valeo. Ad hanc 
igitur rem minime certé idoneus sum 
tum propter immensos studiorum 
labores, quibus defunctus sum, tum 
etiam propter brevitatem temporis, 
quo exclusus sum, ut de eo, quod dicen- 
dum erat, ne cogitare quidem po- 
tuerim. 


Verumtamem cum hoc mihi iam neces- 
sitas imposuerit, nec ullus sit detrec- 
tandi locus, ad eum clamabo, a quo 
numquam derelictus sum, qui adest 
in necessitatibus, dominum [Iesus 
Christum. 


Ad illum solum cofugiam, quoniam 
nihil mihi presidii in sanctis positum 
est. 


preces sequuntur. 
Cum veneris in terram: et cetera. 
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over y® which is not of thy brethren. 
ii. But in any wyse let not suche one 
prepare unto him selfe many horses 
that he bring not, &c. 

iii. Furthermore let hym not prepare 
unto hym selfe manye wyves, least his 
herte recede from / God. 

iii. Nor he shal not multiply unto hym 
selfe, to much golde, and tg 


As the text doeth ryse, I wyl touche 
and go a lyttle in every place, untyl I 
come unto to much. I wy] touche al the 
forsayd thynges, but not to muche. 
The text is, when thou shal come into 
the land. &c. 


To have a kyng the Israelites dyd 
wyth much importunitye call unto 
God, and God longe before promised 
theim a kynge and were full certified 
thereof, that God hadde promised that 
thynge. 


For unto Abraham he sayed: Ego 
crescere te faciam vehementer ponamque 
te in gentes, sed et reges ex te prodibunt. 

That is, I wil multipli the exced- 
ingly, & wil make nations of the, yea & 
kings shal spring out / of the. 


These wordes were spoken long before 
the chyldren of Israel had any king. 
Notw‘standying, yet God prescrybid 
unto them an order, howe the [sic] 
shulde chose their kyng, & what man- 
ner a man he should be, where he 
saith: whan thou shal come in to the 
lande, &c. 
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Ut textus, quem modé citavimus sub- 
ministrat nobis copiam dicendi, ita 
herebimus, et de singulis, quod nobis 
in mentem venerit, exponemus, donec 
ad id, quod nimium est, perventum 
fuerit. De aliis quidem dicam: de eo 
autem quod est nimium, pertractare 
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supersedebo. Sed ad textum / venia- 
mus. Cum veneris in terram et cetera. 
Ut hic locus plenius intelligatur, pauca 
ante dicenda sunt. 


Illud igitur intelligi debet Isrelitas 
deum precibus suis importunissimé 
defatigasse, ut promissum sibi regem 
concederet. Longo enim anté tempore 
regem illis promiserat: quod ipsos 
etiam Isrzlitas non fugit. 


Abraez enim dixit. Ego crescere te 
faciam vehementer, ponamqué te in 
gentes, sed et reges ex te prodibunt. 


Quod quidem tametsi multé anté 
dictum fuit, quam rex constitutus 
super Isrelitas fuerit, rationem tamem 
quandam, quomodo regem sumerent, 
commonstravit qualisqué demum is 
futurus esset, ostendit: ubi dicit: cum 
veneris in terram: et cetera. 
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As who should say. O ye children of 
Israel I knowe your nature ryght well, 
whiche is evyl, & inclined unto al 
evyls. I know that thou wilt chose a 
kyng to rayne over the and to apere 
glorious in the face of the world, 
after the manner of gentyles, But be- 
cause thou art stiffe necked, wilde, and 
art geven to walke without a brydell, 
and lyne. Therfore now I wyll pre- 
vente thy evyl & bestly / manners I 
will hedge strongly thy waye, I wyll 
make a durable lawe, whyche shal 
compell the to walke ordinatlye, and 
in a plain way, that is thou shalt not 
chose the a kynge after thy wyll and 
fantayse but after me thy Lord and 
God. Thus, god condycioned wyth the 
Jewes, that theyr king should be suche 
a one as he hym self wold chose them. 


And was not much unlyke he [sic] bar- 
gayne that I herd of late shulde be 
betwixte two fryndes for a horsse, 
the owner promysed the other shuld 
have the horsse yf he wold, the other 
axed ye price, he sayd: xx. nobles. The 
other wold geve hym but iiii. pound: 
y* owner said he shuld not have hym 
then, The other claymed the hors be- 
cause he / sayd, he shoulde have hym 
if he wold. Thus thys bargayne be- 
came a westminster matter, the 
lawyers got twyse the valure of the 
horse, and when all came to all, two 
fooles made an ende of the matter. 


Howbeit, the Israelites coulde not go 
to lawe wyth God, for chosynge theyr 
kynge, for would they, nyl they, theyr 
kinge sholde be of his chosynge, lest 
they should walke inordinately, in a 
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Quasi diceret. Isrelite quales vos 
natura sitis, non ignoro. Prefracti 
estis, et ad id, quod malum est, pro- 
clives. Qui conspicuus inter homines 
est, eum regem sumere vultis: quod 
quidem in asciscendo rege ethnici sequi 
videntur. Sed quoniam rebelles, et 
feroces estis, per aliasqué vias ire, 
quam que recte sunt, gaudetis, ob 
eam causam precludam vobis viam, 
ne quocunqué vultis, excurratis. Po- 
nam autem legem, que antiquari, tol- 
live nequit, eaqué vos lex in officio 
continebit, rexqué vobis, non quem 
vos, sed quem ego dominus deus vester 
volo, dabitur. Ad hunc autem modum 
cum Iudzis pepigit deus talem se re- 
gem daturum, qualem constituendum 
esse iudicaret. 


Que quidem pactio non multum dis- 
similis ei fuit, que inter duos inter- 
cessit de equo, qui forté venalis erat, 
contendentes. Cuius enim equus erat, 
is alteri, si vis, inquit, habebis. Alter 
ver6, qui empturus erat, quanti venali 
esset, rogabat. Sex minis: respondebat, 
qui equum produxerat. Emptor veré 
dixit nisi quatuor se minas daturum 
esse, equumqué suum esse contende- 
bat, quoniam alter dixerat, si vis, 
habebis. Orta autem inter eos lis est, 
nec ante finiri potuit, quam ad causidi- 
cos devoluta esset: a quibus tandem 
ita pacta res est, ut neuter preclaré 
secum agi predicaret: Atqué ita 
discesserunt. 


Verum hoc inter est, quod Israelite 
deum vocare in ius non potuerunt, 
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quia regem / ipsis constitueret. In- 
vitis enim ipsis eligendus a deo rex 
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deceyvable way, unto theyr utter losse 
& destruction. 


For as they say commonely Qui vadit 
plane, vadit sane. that is. He that 
walketh playnly, walketh safely. As 
the Jewes were styfnecked, and were 
ever ready to walke inordinatelye, no 
lesse are we Englyshe men geven to 
untowardnes, and inordinate / walk- 
ynge after oure owne fantasies and 
braynes. We wyll walke wythoute the 
limites of Goddes worde, we wyll chose 
a kyng at our owne pleasure. 


But let us learne to frame our lyves 
after the noble king David whych 
when he had manye occasions, geven 
of kyng Saul to worke evyl, for evy], 
yea, and havynge manye tymes opor- 
tunity to perfourme mischief and to 
slay king Saule. Neverthelesse yet 
fearyng, would not folowe hys fleshly 
affections and walke inordinatelye, 
wythoute the wyll of Gods worde, 
whych he confessed alwayes to be hys 
direction, sayinge. 


Lucerna pedibus meis verbum tuum et 
lumen semitis meis. Thy worde, O 
Lorde is a Lanterne unto my feete, / 
and a lyght unto my steppes. 


Thus havynge in mynde, to walke 
ordinately he did alwaies avoyde to do 
evyll. For whan kyng Saul was in a 
cave without anye man. David and 
hys men sytting by the sydes of the 
cave, yea and Davids men movyng 
hym to kyl Saul, David made answer 
& sayd unto them: Servet me dominus, 
ne rem istam. &c. contra dominus meum 
Messiam, &c. That is The Lorde kepe 
me from doyng this thing unto my 
maister y* is the lordes anointed. 
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erat, ne extra limites forté evagaren- 
tur, in precipitium ve ruerent: 


Verum enim id est, quod dici solet, 
qui vadit plané, eum vadere sané. 
Nequé enim hac in re nos Angli a 
Iudeis multum differre videmur. Nam 
et prefracti sumus, et rebelles, alium- 
qué nobis regem deposcimus, quam 
qui constitutus a deo est. Excurrimus 
nimium, nec vestigia nostra ad ver- 
bum domini, quomodo debemus dirigi- 
mus. Regem nobis eum asciscemus, 
non quem dominus, sed quem ipsi 
volumus. 


Utinam hac in re Davidi similes es- 
semus, quem cum Saul rex iniquissimus 
multis, eisqué atrocissimis iniuriis 
afficeret, ulciscendi tamen occasionem 
non querebat. Quot illi opportunitates 
Saulem interficiendi oblate sunt? Is 
tamen numquam adduci potuit, ut quo 
impetus carnis agebat rueret, vel ab 
eo deflecteret, quod preceptum a 
domino est, ad cuius verba vestigia 
sua, tanquam ad certissimam regulam 
dirigebat. Hinc illud. 


Lucerna pedibus meis verbum tuum, 
et lumen semitis meis: 


Quod quia memoria semper retinebat, 
numquam a precepto dei declinaverat, 
nec malum coram domino perpatra- 
verat. Cum enim in spelunca Saul 
esset ea, in qua cum suis se David oc- 
cultaverat, et qui cum Davide erant, 
ut ne illam pretermitteret occasionem 
Saulem interficiendi, magnopere sua- 
derent: respondit: Servet me dominus 
ne istam rem faciam, et que sequun- 
tur. 
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At another tyme also, moved by 
Abisay to kyl Saul sleping, David said: 
Ne interficias eum, quis enim impune 
manum suum inferret uncto domino, 
&c. That is: Destroye hym not, for 
who can laye hys handes on the Lordes 
anoynted and be gylt / lesse etcetera. 


I wold God we wolde folowe King 
David, and then we shuld walke 
ordinatly, & yet do but yt we are 
bounde of dutye to do, for God sayth: 
Quod ego precipio, hoc tantum facito. 

That thing which I commande that 
only do. 


There is a greate errour risen nowa 
daies among manye of us, which are 
vayne & new fangled men clymbyng 
beyond the lymites of our capacitye & 
wytte, in wrenching thys text of 
scrypture, hereafter folowyng, after 
their owne phantasie & brayne, their 
erroure is upon this text: Audi vocem 
populi in omnibus qui dicunt tibi, non 
enim te reprobant sed me reprobarunt 
ne regnem super eos. 


That is: Heare the voyce of the 
people in all that they say unto / the, 
for they have not caste the a way but 
me. 


Thei wrench these wordes a wrye 
after their owne fantasies, & make 
much doubte as touchynge a kynge, 
and hys Godlye name. They that so 
do walketh inordinately, they walk not 
directely & playnly, but delite in 
balkes, & stubble way. 


It maketh no matter by what name 
the rulers be named, if so be they shall 
walke ordinately with god, & derect 
their steps with god. For both patri- 
arkes Judges, and kynges, had, and 
have their authorytie of God, & ther- 
fore Godli. But this ought to be con- 
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Rursum Abisah vehementer cohorta- 
batur, ut hostem iacentem et dormien- 
tem hasta, que tum ad manum erat, 
transfoderet: cui eodem modo David: 
absit (inquit) ut eum ipse interficiam. 
Quis enim manum suam uncto domini 
impune inferet. 


Quod si Davidem nos ipsi ad imita- 
tionem proponeremus, numquam qui- 
dem certé inordinate versaremur, sed 
quod christianos decet, id semper spec- 
taremus. Ait enim dominus: Quod ipse 
precipio, hoc tantum facito. 


Sed inter eos, qui novi feré vocantur, 
quoqué supra’ se positum est, inter- 
dum investigant, exortus quidam error 
est, qui plané absurdissimus est. Nam 
hunc locum scripture: (Audi vocem 
populi in omnibus, que dicunt tibi: 
Non enim te reprobant, sed me repro- 
barunt ne regnem super eos:) 
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a vero, et genuino / sensu detorquent, 
suis ut phantasiis subserviat, et 
plurima dubitant, atqué requirunt de 
rege, et de nomine regis. Quod qui 
dubitant inordinate certé, non in viis 
domini ambulant. 


Nihil enim refert, quo nomine qui 
respublica regunt, appellentur, modé 
ne deflectant a lege domini, sed in ea 
meditentur noctes, atqué dies. Etenim 
et patriarche, et Iudices, et reges non 
ab hominibus illi:quidem, sed ab ipso 
deo in hoc dignitatis gradu collocati 
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sidered which God saieth. Non pre- 
ficere tibi potest hominem alienum. that 
is. Thou must not set a straunger over 
the. 


It hath pleased God to graunt / us 
a naturall liege kynge and Lorde, of 
oure owne nation an Englysh man, one 
of our owne religion. God hath geven 
hym unto us, & is a mooste precious 
treasure, and yet mani of us do desyre 
a straunger to be kynge over us. 


Let us no more desyre to be bankers, 
but lett us endevoure to walke or- 
dinatelye & plainely, after the word of 
God. Let us folow Daniel, let us not 
seke the death of oure moste noble and 
ryghtfull Kynge, oure owne brother, 
boeth by natyvyty, and Godly re- 
ligion. Let us pray for hys good state, 
that he may lyve long among us. 


On what a plage were it, that a 
straunge kinge of a straunge land, and 
of a straung religion should raygne 
over us. Where / nowe we be governed 
in true relygion, he should extirpe and 
plucke away all to gether, and then 
plante agayn all abomynacyon, and 
popery, GOD kepe suche a kynge from 
us. 


Well the kynges grace hath systers, 
my Ladye Mary, and my Lady Eliza- 
beth, whych by succession and course 
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sunt, ob eaqué causam sancti sunt, et 
& nobis valdé etiam suspiciedi. Sed 
istis omissis illud, quod dicit dominus, 
diligenter ponderemus. 


Non enim preficere tibi potes homi- 
nem alienum: et cetera. 


Nobis autem deus pro immensa sua 
erga nos bonitate regem largitus est, 
non ascitum illum quidem, non pere- 
grinum, sed natum, sed Anglum, sed 
religionis christiane studiosum. Hunc 
dedit deus, nequé quicquam certé 
est, quod aut melius in nos, aut pre- 
stantius conferri posset: Et hoc licet 
maximum beneficium sit, nos tamen 
non omnino agnoscimus, sed regem 
nobis peregrinum dari optamus. 


O cives, o fratres: ne inordinaté 
posthoc versemur, sed quicquid agi- 
mus, illud omne eé referatur, ut non 
tam auditores verbi, quam imitatores 
esse videamur. Danielem prophetam 
imitemur, eiusqué exemplo non mor- 
tem nobilissimi regis nostri queramus, 
sed demus operam, ut cui iure hoc 
regnum obvenit, is super nos et diutis- 
simé, et felicissimé regnet. Frater 
enim noster et natura, et religione 
est. 


Oh fratres: quantum ex eo et damni, 
et periculi ad nos omnes perveniret, si 
rex nobis preficeretur et patria pere- 
grinus, et religione? Ubi enim hoc 
regnum non tam externa policia, quam 
christianis institutis regitur, syncera 
religio everteretur, et omnio exularet, 
in hacqué regione sedem sibi idolala- 
tria, et papistria rursum quereret. Sed 
illud deus avertat, nobisqué, quem 
dedit, regem diutitissimé servet. 


Regis, ut nostis, due sorores sunt, 
nobilissimz profecté, et lectissime 
femine Maria, et Elyzabetha, que 
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are inheritours to the crowne. Who yf 
they shulde mary with straungers, 
what should ensue GOD knoweth. But 
god graunt they never come unto 
coursyng nor succedynge. 


Therfore to avoid thys plage, let us 
amende oure lyves and put awaye all 
pryde, whyche dothe drowne men in 
thys realme at these dayes, all covet- 
ousnes where in the Magistrates and 
ryche men of thys / realme are over- 
whelmed, all lechery and other exces- 
syve vyces, provokynge gods wrath, 
were he not mercyful, even to take 
from us oure naturall kynge and leyge 
Lorde, yea, and to plage us with a 
straunge kynge for oure unrepent- 
aunte herte. Wherfore (yf as ye saye) 
ye love the kynge, amende your lyves, 
and then ye shalbe a meane that GOD 
shall lende hym us longe to raygne over 
us, for undowtedlye synnes provoke 
much goddes wrath scripture saith: 
Dabo tibi regem in furore meo, That is: 
I wyll geve a kynge in my wrathe. 


Now we have a lawfull kyng, a godly 
kynge, nevertheles yet many evyls 
do raygne. Longe tyme the mynis- 
ters appoynted, / hath studied to 
amende, and redres al evyles, long 
time before thys greate laboure hathe 
bene about this matter, great crakes 
hath bene made that al shoulde be well. 
But when all came to all for theyr 
bostes, lyttle or nothynge was done, in 
whome these words of Horace mai wel 
be verified sayinge. Parturiunt montes, 
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successionis iure huius regni hzredes 
sunt: quarum si altera cum peregrino 
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homine / in matrimonio coniungeretur, 
incertum est, quid ex re nobis mali 
eveniret. Sed prohibeat is, qui regem 
dedit, ne res e6 redeat, ut ipsas reg- 
nare necesse sit. 


Quare ne quid tale accidat, vitam ipsi 
nostram corrigamus, et superbiam, qua 
Angli feré omnes turgescunt, tam- 
quam pestem fugiamus: Avaritiam, 
qua magistratus, divitesqué huius 
regni corrupti sunt, detestemur. Lux- 
uriam, et alia eius generis vicia, quibus 
iustam in nos iram dei provocamus, 
abominemur. Nam ista vicia nisi cor- 
rigantur, nato nobis rege privabimur, 
novusqué, et peregrinus dabitur, quo 
de nostris flagitiis suplicium haud 
dubié sumetur. Quéd si ergo, quomodo 
constanter affirmatis, regem diligitis, 
eoqué, quo debetis, amore, et pietate 
complectimini, que in vita vestra 
perversitates versantur, eas corrigite, 
atqué hoc modo efficietis, ut tali vos 
rege digni esse possitis. Nam quem ad 
modum scriptura testatur, nihil est, 
quod iram dei in nos equé provocet, 
atqué vicia, et perversitates nostra. 
Dabo tibi regem in furore meo. 


Nunc vero cum legitimus, et pius nobis 
rex sit, quoqué meliorem ne optare 
quidem a deo optimo maximo pos- 
simus, vicia tamen ubiqué regnant: 
que qui ministri fuerunt, et episcopi 
ante aliquot annos, obnixe emendare 
studuerunt, iactitaruntqué recté om- 
nia fore: Sed adhuc quid effecerint, non 
video. Quare quod flaccus in arte 
habet, illud in eos covenire potest: 
Parturient montes: nascetur ridiculus 
mus. 
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nascitur ridiculus mus. The mountaines 
swelleth up, the pore mouse is brought 
out, 


long before thys tyme, many hath 
taken in hande to brynge manye 
thynges unto paste, but finally theyr 
worckes came unto small effect and 
profyte. Now I here say all thinges are 
ended after a Godly maner, or els 
shortelye shall be. Make hast, make 
hast, and let us learne to converte, 
to / repente, and amende our lyves. 
If we do not, I feare, I feare, lest for 
our synnes & unthankefulnes, an 
Hipocrit shal raigne over us. Long we 
have bene servantes and in bondage, 
servyng the pope in Egypte. God hath 
geven us a deliverer, a natural kynge. 
Let us seken no stranger of another 
nacion, no hypocrite which shal brynge 
in agayne al papistrie, hipocricie, & 
Idolatrye. No diabolicall minister 
whyche shall mayntayne all develishe 
worckes and evyll exercises. But let us 
pray that God mayntayne and con- 
tinue oure most excellente kynge here 
presente, true inheritoure of thys our 
realme, both by natyvyte, and also by 
special gift and ordinaunce of God. He 
doth us / rectify in the libertie of the 
gospel, in that therefore let us stand. 


State ergo in libertate, qua Christus nos 
liberavit. Stand ye in the libertye, wher- 
wyth Chryste hath made us free. 


In Chrystes lybertye, we shall stande, 
If we so lyve that we profyte. If we 
cast away all evyl, fraude, & deceyte, 
with such other vices, contrary to Gods 
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Non defuerut, qui magnifica quedam, 
et preclara polliciti sunt humanis 
fortasse viribus nixi, sed exitus earum 
rerum adhuc quidem expectamus. Jam 
ver6 perfertur ad nos omnes ab epis- 
copis lites, et controversias conclusas 
esse, aut adhuc si concluse non sint, 
brevi certé conclusum iri. Festinate, 
festinate. Interea nos ipsi ad dominum 
convertamur resipiscamus, et vitam 
nostram, quantum possumus, corrig- 
amus: Quod quidem nisi fecerimus, 
vereor, ne regem nobis in furore deus 
det, hypocritaqué super nos regnet. 
In servitute diu iam viximus, papequé 
in AZgypto servivimus a qua servitute 
qui nos liberaret, regem Christus 
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dedit. Peregrinum / igitur ne re- 
quiramus, ne forté si hypocrita sit, 
papistriam, idolalatriamqué _intro- 
ducat, nequé diabolicum ministrum, 
ne opera defendat diabolica, et pro 
bonis mala in ecclesiam Christi inve- 
hat, oremusqué, ut a quo Christiané 
gubernamur, is et diu vivat, et iisdem 
nos institutis, quibus hactenus, regat. 
Rex enim noster et nativitate, et 
divina ordinatione est, et in evangelii 
nos libertate collocavit. In qua igitur 
libertate nos ipse posuit, in ea nos, ut 
Paulus monet, permaneamus. 


In hac autem permanebimus, si ita 
vivamus, ut in Christo Iesu indies ad 
meliora proficiamus. Quod si ab e0, 
quod malum, et cum fraude coniunc- 
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word. And in so doing we shall not 
onely prolonge and mayntaye our 
most noble kynges dayes in pros- 
peritie: but also we shal prosper our 
owne lyves, to lyve not onelye pros- 
perously, but also godly. 


In any wyse, let no such a wone pre- 
pare unto him self manye horsses. &c. 
In speakynge these wordes, ye shal 
understand, that I do not entend to 
speake / agaynste the strengthe, 
polysye, and provision of a kyng, but 
agaynst excesse, and vayne truste 
that kynges have in them selves, more 
then in the living god the authour of al 
goodnes, and gever of all victory. 
Many horses are requisite for a king, 
but he maye not excede in them, nor 
triumphe in them, more then is nedeful, 
for the necessary affayres and defence 
of the realme: what meaneth it, that 
god hath to do wyth the kynges stable? 
But only he would be mayster of hys 
horsses, the Scripture sayeth, Jn altis 
habitat. He dwelleth on hye, it folow- 
eth. Humilia respicit. He loketh on 
lowe thynges. 


yea, upon the Kynges stables. and 
upon al the offyces in hys house. 
God is great grand mayster of the 
Kynges house, & / wil take accoumpt 
of every one that beareth rule therin, 
for the executing of their offices. 
Whether they have justly and truely 
served the kyng in their offices or no. 
Yea god loketh upon the kyng hym 
selfe, if he worketh well or not. Every 
kyng is subjecte unto God, and all 
other men are subjectes unto y® king. 
Ina king god requireth faith, not exces 
of horsses. 
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tum est, itemqué ab aliis hoc genus 
vitiis temperemus, non dubium est, 
quin et nestoreos annos rex super nos 
regnarit, et preclaré etiam non nobis- 
cum solum, sed cum filiis etiam nostris 
actum fuerit. 


Ne rex sibi multos equos paret. 
Illud etiam providendum est, ut qui 
rex est, is sibi multos equos ne com- 
paret. Quod quidem non eo modo in- 
telligi debet, quasi robur reipublice 
comminui, policiam vé _ concidere 
malim, quam multos regi equos esse. 
Concessum enim regi‘est, tot equos ut 
alat, quot ipsa regni ratio postulare 
videtur. Verum ista terminari ratio de- 
bet, ne in infinitum progrediatur, ne vé 
plus sibi presidii in equis quam in ipso 
deo, a quo uno, quod bonum est, profis- 
citur, situm esse arbitretur. Multitudo 
quidem equorum conceditur: exuper- 
antia autem negatur. Atqui illud non- 
nullis mirum videbitur ipsi deo equos 
regis cure esse. Cure quidem sunt: 
prefectus enim equorum est. Nam 
cum in altis eum habitare scriptura 
doceat, perspicuum est humilia ipsi 
cure esse. 


Regis equos ne negligit quidem. Que 
enim regis sunt, omnia respicit, nequé 
curam modo eorum gerit, que pro- 
curantur in aula regis, verum quomodo 
suo quisqué in officio sit, considerat: 
Ne ipsum quidem regem preterit. Sed 
quomodo aliis, qui res regis adminis- 
trant, utrum suas commoditates. an 
regis, regniqué querant, subducenda 
ratio est, ita etiam huius rationis non 
omnino immunis rex erit. Ut enim rex 
aliis omnibus, ita deus regi przest. 
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fidelis potius, quam rodvrrds / sit, 
necesse est. Qui enim Christianos 
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Horsses for a kynge be good & neces- 
sarye, if thei be wel used. 


Bur horsses are not to be preferred 
above pore men. 


I was ones offendid with the kynges 
horses, and therfore toke occasion to 
speake in the presens of the kynges 
majestye that dead is, whan Abbeis 
stode. Abbeis were ordeyned for the 
comforte of the pore, Wherfore / I 
sayde it was not decent that the kings 
horsses shuld be kept in them (as 
manye were at that tyme) the lyvynge 
of poore men therby minished & taken 
a way: 


But after ward a certayne noble man 
sayd to me, what hast thou to do wt 
y® kynges horsses? I answered, and 
sayd, I speake my conscience as god- 
des word directeth me. He said horsses 
be y® mayntenaunces & parte of a 
kynges honoure, and also of hys 
realme, wherefore in speakyng againste 
them ye are against the kynges hon- 
oure. I answered. God teacheth what 
honoure is decente for the kynge and 
for al other men accordynge unto their 
vocations. 


regit, eum fides, non autem exuperans 
equorum multitudo commendat: 
quamquam ut dixi deesse equi nequé 
possunt, nequé debent. 


Id enim belli ratio, si quando incursio 
hostium sit, et necessitas regni postu- 
lat, ut tranquillus sit, beatusqué 
reipublice status. Regi inquam equi 
non negantur, modo recté utatur, et 
ad conservationem potius reipublice 
quam ad ostentationem convertat. 


Cum adhuc monachi regnabant, de hac 
ipsa re orationem coram regem institui, 
quoniam eo tempore hec consuetudo 
irrepserat, ut ubi alendi pauperes, ibi 
regii equi custodirentur: Cui quidem 
rei valdé infensus eram, et ut mihi 
quidem videbar, non sine causa. Non 
enim illud consultum esse videbatur ut 
in tales id usus converteretur, unde 
plurimis, quod ad victum, cultumqué 
pertinebat, suppeditaret; et qui primé 
monasteria exedificabant, illud potis- 
simum spectaverunt, non ut equis, sed 
ut pauperum necessitati consuleretur. 
Quare iniquissimé comparatum esse 
dixi, in his ut tot equi alerentur, ut 
pauperes ubiqué esurirent: 


Atqué ob eams [sic] causam aulicus 
quidam ex his, qui nobilitatem generis 
magis, quam vel literas, vel virtutem 
ostentant, mecum de ea ipsa rem ser- 
monem iniit, et inter alia hoc tandem 
vociferatus est. Quid tibi venit in 
mentem, inquit, ut in equos regios ita 
vehementer invehereris, cum ea pr@- 
sertim cura in te minimé incumbat: 
Cui pro tempore respondi, quod a me 
de his dici oportebat, quodqué ver- 
bum dei suasit, id me commemorasse. 
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God apoynteth every king a sufficient 
lyvinge for hys state and degre boeth 
by / landes and other customes. And 
it is lawfull for every kyng to enjoye 
the same goodes and _ possessyons 


But to extorte & take awaye th- 
tyghte of the poore, is agaynste the 
honoure of the kynge. And you do 
move the kinge to do after that man- 
ner, then you speake agaynste the 
honoure of the kynge. 


For I ful certifye you, extorcioners, 
violent opressers, in grossers of tena- 
mentes & landes, throughe whose 
covetousnes, villages decaye and fall 
downe, the kynges leige people for lacke 
of sustinaunce are famished and de- 
cayed. They be those whyche speke a 
gainst the honour of the kynge. 


God requireth in the king and al 
Magistrates a good herte, to walke 
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et ne verbum quidem pretere4 af- 
finxisse. Cum ille: nihil, inquit, est, 
quod eque dignitatem regis, conserva- 
tionemqué reipublice contineat, at- 
qué isti, in quos ipse inveheris, equi. 
Qui enim equos ferre non potest, eum 
dignitatem regis, reiqué publice con- 
‘servationem ferre non posse perspi- 
cuum est. Istos igitur cum tollas, tollis 
etiam dignitatem regis, et ipsam adeé 
rempublicam in discrimem vocas. In 
sacris literis (in quam) comprzhendi- 
tur, qua re dignitas regis, et aliorum 
omnium / contineatur. 
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Quod enim regi satis esse potest et 
agrorum, et redituum, id ipsi deus 
constituit, atqué concedit: idqué 
omne ut possideat, iure permittitur. 


Verum permissum illud non est, ut in 
aliorum possessiones irruat, et, quo 
pauperum vita sustentare debet, id 
ipsum regii equi devorent. Quid enim 
est, quod tantum claritati regis tene- 
brarum offundat? Atqui huius vos 
authores estis, cum ubi alendi pau- 
peres, ibi custodiendos equos curetis. 
Perspicuum est igitur vos dignitati 
regis potissimum officere. 


Non enim ignorare debetis, qui eius- 
modi pauperes damnis afficiunt, qui- 
qué vi alios opprimunt, et quicquid 
usquam est vel agrorum, vel pre- 
diorum obsepiunt, ut oppida, villequé 
corruant, et miseri homines fame con- 
tabescant, frigorequé enecti in pagis, 
vicisqué obvii, et expositi sint, eos 
esse, qui comminuant rempublicam et 
maiestatem ledant. 


In rege, iisqué, qui cum magistratra- 
tum sunt, excelsum cor requiritur, 
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directlye in hys / wayes. And in all 
subjectes, an obedience dewe unto a 
kynge. Therefore I pray god both the 
king & also we his people maye en- 
dever diligently to walke in his wayes, 
to hys greate honoure and our profite. 


Let hym not prepare unto him selfe to 
many wyves. &c. Al thoughe we reade 
heare that the kinges amongest the 
Jewes, had libertye to take more wyves 
then one, we maye not therfore 
atempte to walke in ordinatly and to 
thinke that we may take also many 
wives. 


For Christe hath for byden thys 
unto us Christians. And lette us not 
impute synne unto the Jewes because 
they hadde many wyves. For they 
hadde dispensation so to do. Christe 
limiteth on [sic] wyfe unto us only / 
And it is a greate thynge for a man to 
rule one wyfe ryghtly, & ordinatly. 
For a woman is frayll and proclive un- 
to all evels, a woman is a very weake 
vessel, & maye sone deceyve a man, 
and brynge hym unto evell. 


Many examples we have in holy scrip- 
ture. Adam had but one wyfe, called 
Eve, and howe sone had she brought 
hym to consent unto evell, and to 
come to destruction, How dyd wycked 
Jesabell prevente kynge Hachabs herte 
from god and al godlines, and finally 
unto destruction. It is a very hard 
thynge for a man to rule wel one 
woman. 


Therfore let oure kynge, what tyme 
hys grace shalbe so mynded to take 


quod adduci non possit, ut a precepto 
domini deflectat. In illis autem, qui 
inferioris ordinis, et privati sunt, iusta 
obedientia adversus principem, et re- 
liquos magistratus faxit igitur deus 
optimus maximus, ut et rex, et nos 
omnes ordinaté versemur, ut et deus 
glorificetur, et ad veram pietatem in 
dies magis ac magis proficiatur. 


Preterea ne multas sibi mulieres 
paret. Licet enim Isrelitarum regi per- 
missu dei liberum fuerit uxores plures 
habere, non tamen consequitur nobis 
etiam habere licere. 


Hanc enim nobis libertatem Christus 
negavit. Quod autem multas simul 
uxores Iudzi habuerunt, id in ipsis 
reprehendi non debet, cum id pre- 
sertim iis fuerit voluntate dei permis- 
sum. Nobis autem nisi unam uxorem 
Christus concedit, quam si recté in- 
stituamus, et in officio contineamus, 
bené est. Mulier enim imbecilla est, 
et ad id, quod malum est, natura pro- 
clivis. Est autem (ut scriptura docet) 
vas fragile, ab eaqué homo ad quidvis 
malum impellitur, 
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Huius rei in scriptura plurima / ex- 
empla extant. Protoplastus enim Adam 
nisi unam uxorem habuit, ea tamen 
quam cit6 ipsum irritivisset, pet- 
spicuum ex eo est, quod 4 Moyse in 
primo libro pertexitur. Praterea verb 
de Iesabele uxore Acab legitur, quam 
facilé cor ipsius pervertisset, et 4 
pietate, ac religione sevocasset. 


Quapropter cum ducenda uxor nobilis- 
simo regi nostro est, eam sibi deligat, 
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C¥ a wyfe to chose hym one whych is of 
god, that is, whyche is of / the house- 
hold of fayth. Yea let all estates be no 
lesse circumspect in chosynge her, 
takynge great deliberation, and then 
shal not need dyvorsementes, and such 
myscheves to the evel example and 
sclaunder of our realm, And that she 
be one as the kyng can fynd in hys 
hert to love & leade hys life in pure 
and chaste esposage, and then shall he 
be the more prone and redy to ad- 
vance gods glorye, punishe, & ex- 
tirpe, the great lecherye used in this 
realme. 


Therefore we ought to make a con- 
tinuall prayer unto god, for to graunt 
oure kynges grace suche a mate as 
maye kynt hys hert and heres, ac- 
cordyng to goddes ordynaunce and 
csr lawe, & not to consider & cleave onely 
toa politike matter or con / junction, 
for the enlargynge of dominions, for 
suretye and defence of contres, settyng 


apart the institution and ordinaunce 
of God. 


We have nowe a prety litle shilling, 
in dede a very pretye one. I have but 
one I think in my pursse, and the laste 
daye I had put it awaye almoste for 
an olde grote, and so I truste some wyll 
take them. The fynes of the silver I 
fan not se. But therin is prynted a 
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que pietatem colit, et ex domo fidei 
est, Christianisqué parentibus prog- 
nata. Imé ab omnibus senatoribus, 
ordinibusqué maxima adhibenda dili- 
gentia est, ut lectissima sit, ne divortia, 
que tum esse solent, cum quos non 
iudicium, sed cecus quidam amor 
coniungit, consequantur. Eiusmodi 
enim inter Christianos malum ex- 
emplum est, et omnino fugiendum. 
Danda etiam opera [---] est, non 
modé6 rege ut digna sit, sed ut talis sit, 
qualem is amare, complectiqué et 
velit, et possit. Talis enim nisi sit, 
fieri nullo modo potest, cum ea ut in 
puro, castoqué coniugio perpetud 
vivatur. Quod si nulle in coniugio 
nubecule oboriantur, rex his rebus 
vacare potest, quibus syncera Christi 
religio propagetur, et qui tranquillum 
reipublice statum perturbant, longis- 
simé arceantur. Si impolutus ipsius 
thorus sit, omnem liberius scorta- 
tionem et punire, et removere potest. 


Cum tot igitur reipublice bona in 
eo consistant, si proba, et incorrupta 
mulier consocietur cum rege, orandum 
est, ut talis ei contingat, qualem 
veré, et Christiano amore complecti 
possit. No hic policie habenda ratio 
est, ut vel regni termini dilatentur, vel 
regnum regno iure matrimonii coacer- 
vetur, vel isto ipso iure pax inter duo 
regna concilietur, sed potius ad institu- 
tionem Christi respectare debemus, 
atqué diligenter videre ut ne a pro- 
scripto Christi declinare reperiamur. 


Argenteus quidam nobis est exiguus 
ille quidem: magnitudine enim drach- 
mam non multum superat. Puritas 
argenti que in eo sit, non video. 
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Video / insignem quandam, et pre- 
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fyne sentence: that is. Timor Domini 
fons vite vel sapientie. The feare of the 
Lorde is the fountayne of lyfe or 
Wysdome. 


I wolde god this sentence were alwaies 
printed in the herte of the kyng in 
chosynge hys wyfe, and in al hys 
officers. For lyke as the feare of God is 
fons sapientie or / vite, so the for- 
getyng of god is fons stulticie the fon- 
tayne of folishnes or of death, al- 
thoughe it be never so politike, for 
upon such politike matters death doth 
ensue and folowe. 


All their devorcementes and other 
lyke condiciones to the greate dis- 
pleasure of all myghtye God, whiche 
evylles I feare me, is much used at 
these daies in the mariage of noble 
mens children, for the joning landes 
to landes, possessions, to possessions, 
neither the vertuous educacion, nor 
livinge being regarded, but in the in- 
fancy such mariages be made, to the 
displeasuer of god & breach of es- 
pousals. 


Let the king therfore chose unto him 
a godly wyfe, wherby he shal the better 
live chaste, and in so livyng all god- 
lines shal en / crease and ryghtewesnes 
be maynteyned. Notwithstandyng, I 
knowe here after, some wyll come and 


move your grace towardes wantonnes 


and to the inclinacyon of the fleshe and 
vayne affections. 
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claram in eo inscriptam sententiam: 


Timor domini fons vite, vel sapientiz. 


Quze quidem sententia utinam ob 
oculos regis, et eorum omnium, qui 
magistratum gerunt, in deligenda 
uxore semper obversaretur. Ut enim 
timor domini fons sapientiz, vel vite 
est, ita neglectus dei fons mortis, et 
stultitie sit, mecesse est, etiam si 
policia id maximé requirere videat? 
Cum enim policia id suadet, quocum 
coniunctus neglectus dei, et Christi 
eius est, feré sit, ut longé alius exitus 
consequatur, quam sperabatur. Imé 
eiusmodi policiz catastrophe vere 
tragica est, hoc est, luctuosa, et cade 
alicuius inquinata. Ex hac ipsa policia 
quid usquam gentium mali est, quod 
non provenerit? 


Hinc divortia, hinc repudia, hinc alia 
eius generis mala promanant. Qui 
nobiles sunt, ab his nimium ad hanc 
policiam respectatur. In coniungio 
enim liberorum modé agrorum, pos- 
sessionumqué sit coniunctio, nec edu- 
cationis ratio, nec vite habetur. In 
tenelle etate cum neuter sibi satis 
notus sit, eiusmodi contrahuntur ma- 
trimonia, que vix, aut ne vix quidem 
durare possint, His tamen in se paren- 
tes, qui talis coniugii authores sunt, 
iram dei provocant. 


Quod cum ita sit, eam sibi coniugem 
asciscat rex, que virtutibus, pieta- 
tequé decoratur, ut casté cum ¢a, 
piéqué vivatur. Atqué hoc modo et 
in regno pietas crescet, cum tale pr&- 
sertim pietatis exemplum omnibus 
proponatur, et suum unicuiqué quod 
proprium iustitie est, tribuetur. Sed 
scio non defuturos esse, qui frenos 
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But I would your grace should beare 
in memorye, an hystorye of a good 
king called Lewes, that travelled 
towardes the holy lande (whiche was 
a greate matter in those dayes) and 
by the waye syckyned, beynge longe 
absente from hys wyfe. And upon thys 
matter the phisitians dyd agre, y* it 
was for lacke of a woman. And dyd 
consulte w* the bishops therin, who 
dyd conclude that because of the dis- 
tance of hys wyfe (beyng in an other 
contrye) he should take a wenche. 
Thys / good kyng hering their con- 
clusion would not assent there unto, 
but sayde, he had rather be sycke even 
unto death then he wold breake his 
espousals. 


Wo worth such counsellers, bishops, 
nay rather bussardes. Nevertheles if 
the king shoulde have consented to 
their conclusyon, and accomplished 
the same, yf he had not chansed well, 
they wolde have executed the matter 
as I have harde of two y* have con- 
sulted together, and according to the 
advyse of his friend the one of them 


wroght where the succession was not 
good. 
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regia maiestati laxarint, et vix regium 
esse docuerint ab his se voluptatibus, 
que corporis sunt, abstinere. 


Quéd si quid tale in aures maiestatis 
tue forté instilletur, illud statim in 
mentem sibi veniat, quod de Lodovico 
quodam Galliarum rege commemora- 
tur. Is autem cum ad sacram terram 
profectus est, quod tum valdé pium, 
religiosumqué existimabatur, inter 
eundum in gravissimum morbum in- 
cidit, adeo ut de vita omnino despera- 
retur. Cum autem accersiti medici 
essent, morbi causam eam invenerunt, 
quod longo tempore ab uxore abfuis- 
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set, nec mulierem / interea cognovis- 
set. De hac autem re episcopos con- 
suluerunt, utrum lege illud divina con- 
cessum esset, ut in tali periculo ius 
coniugale violaretur nec ne. Hoc autem 
ab eis statim conclusum est, quia 
copia uxoris iam non esset propter 
locorum intercapedinem, ea re per- 
missum esse iure divino concubitum 
alterius mulieris potius, quam morbo 
ut cederet. Quod cum ad regem per- 
latum sit, non, quod episcopi con- 
cluserant, ei statim assensus est, sed 
violationi iuris coniugalis vel mortem 
pretulit. 


Ve his, qui talia incultant in principum 
aures. Quod si illorum rex conclu- 
sionem probasset, et medicos secutus 
fuisset, si res parum feliciter cecidis- 
set, aliquid certé pretendissent. Quo- 
modo de duobus ipse accepi, aui cum 
quadam de re diu consultassent, alter 
tandem constituit nescio quid, quod 
quia tum forté placuit, ipse alter se- 
cutus est. 
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The other imputed a pese of re- 
proche to hym for hys such counsell 
geven. He excused the matter sayeinge: 
that he gave hym none other counsel, 
but if it had / byne hys cause he 
woulde have done likewise. So I thinke 
the bishops wolde have excused the 
matter, yf the king should have re- 
proved them for their counsell. 


I do not rede that the King did rebuke 
them for their councel, but yf he had, 
I knowe what woulde have ben their 
aunswere. They would have sayd, we 
geve you no worsse councel, then we 
wolde have folowed oure selves, yf we 
had ben in like case. 


Wel sir, thys Kyng dyd wel, & had 
the feare of god before hys eyes. He 
wold not walke in bywalkes, where are 
many balkes. Amongest many balk- 
inges, is much stumbling & by stom- 
bling it chaunceth many tymes to fal 
downe to the ground. 


And therfore, let us not take any 
biwalkes, but let gods word / directe 
us, let us not walke after, nor leane 
to our owne judgementes & pro- 
cedynges of oure forfathers, no seke 
not what they dyd, but what thy [sic] 
shoulde have done, of which thyng 
scripture admonysheth us saying: Ne 
inclinemus precepltis et traditionibus 
patrum neque faciamus quod videtur 
rectum in oculis nostris. 


Let us not inclyne our selves unto 
the preceptes and tradycyons of oure 
fathers, nor let us do that semeth ryght 
in our eyes. 


But surelyr, we wyll not exchange oure 
fathers doynges and tradicions, with 
scripture, but cheifely lene unto them 
and to theyr prescription, and do that 
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Sed cum res non ita evenerit, ut even- 
tura putabatur, consilium ut parum 
amicum reprehendebat. Cum ille alter: 
quod sibi, ipse consilii daturus erat, 
illud ipsum amico dedisse se constanter 
affirmabat. 


Sed regem episcoporum consilium 
numquam legi reprehendisse. Si qui- 
dem reprehendisset, dubium non est, 
quin quod sibi, idem ipsum consilium 
regi se [ - - - ] dedisse affirmassent. 


Preclaré rex, piéque fecit, certumqué 
est positum ob oculos timorem domini 
fuisse. Adduci enim nullo modo potuit, 
ut vias indirectas sectaretur, in quibus 
qui constituti sunt, errant plerumqué, 
quisqué errant, in labarynthos inci- 
dunt, 4 quibus non possunt facile ex- 
plicari. 

Ab his igitur declineamus, nec ulterius 
progrediamur, quam ducem scrip- 
turam, premonstratricemqué habea- 
mus. Nostris, maiorum ve traditioni- 
bus adhezrescendum non est, nec quid 
ipsi fecerint, sed quid facere debuerint, 
spectandum. Huius autem rei nos ipsa 
scriptura admonet. Scriptum enim est. 
Ne inclinemus preceptis, et traditioni- 
bus patrum, nec faciamus, quod vide- 
tur rectum in oculis nostris. 


At ver6 ab eis que tradita, et pre- 
cepta sunt, ea nos mordicus retinemus, 
ipsisqué scripturis nostras anteserimus 
traditiones: imé his tamqué sact® 
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semeth good in oure owne eyes. But 
suerly that is goynge downe the lad- 
der, Sca / la celi as it was made by 
the Pope came to be a Masse, but that 
is a false ladder to bringe men to 
heaven. The true ladder to brynge a 
man to heaven is the knowledge and 
folowynge of scripture. Let the kyng 
therfore chose a wyfe whych feareth 
god, let hym not seke a proude, wan- 
ton and one ful of rich treasures and 
worldelye pompe. 


He shall not multiplye unto hym 
selfe to muche gold and silver. Is ther 
to muche thynke you for a kynge? 
God doeth alowe muche, unto a kynge, 
and it is expediente that he should 
have muche, for he hath great ex- 
penses, & many occasions to spende 
muche for the defence & suertie of hys 
realme and subjectes. 


And necessary it is that a kyng / have 
a treasure all wayeys in a redines, for 
that, and such other affayres, for that, 
as be dayly in hys handes. The which 
treasure, if it be not sufficiente, he 
maye lawfully and wyth a salve 
conscience, take taxis of hys sub- 
jectes. 


For it were not mete, the treasure, 
should be in the subjectes purses 
whan the money shoulde be occupied, 
nor it were not best for themselves, 
for the lacke there of, it myght cause 
both it, and all the rest that they have 
shold not long be theirs. 


And so for a necessayre and expedyent 
occacion, it is warranted by goddes 
word to take of the subjectes 
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anchore adherescimus, facimus qué, 
quod est rectum in oculis / nostris. 
Atqui hoc quidem descendere, non 
ascendere est. Scale, ut papiste 
volunt, quibus in celum ascenditur, 
missa est. At toto celo errant. Ascen- 
dere enim in celum est scripturas cog- 
noscere, et sequi. Quare eam sibi rex 
asciscat, non que superba est, non 
lasciva, non unguentis delibuta, non 
auro splendescens, sed pia, sed mo- 
desta, sed timens deum. 


Ne sibi rex nimium auri argentive 
multiplicet. Quid ego audio? Num 
quid regi nimium esse potest? Multum 
regi deus concedit, et ut multum sit, 
ipsa regni ratio postulat, ne forté, cum 
in fines et terminos suos hostes irrum- 
punt, ea desint, quibus conduci, com- 
parariqué exercitus possit. 


Quare magnam auri, argentiqué vim 
in erario reconditam esse necesse est, 
ut cum talia tempora incidunt, que 
ad bellum spectant, expromantur. Et 
si quod in erario reconditum est, id 
non satis est, iure, quod deest, a sub- 
ditis exigere licet. 


Nam non convenit, ut tum apud eos 
abdita pecunia sit, cum ipsius maximus 
usus esse possit, nec suis ipsi rationibus 
consulerent, si contribuere ad eam rem 
pecuniam nollent, qua ipsi, uxores, 
liberi, et sui omnes salvi esse possent. 


Quare si ratio reipublice ea sit, ut 
et contra hostes eundum sit, et regium 
erarium exhauriatur, permittitur iure 
divino, ut quod huc spectat, id a sub- 
ditis contribuatur. 
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But if there be sufficyente treasures, 
and the burdenynge of subjectes be 
for a vayne thyng. So yt he wyl re- 
quire thus much, / or so much of his 
subjects (whyche perchaunce are in 
great necessitie, and penurye. Then 
this covetous intent, and the request 
thereof, is to muche, whych god for- 
biddeth the king her [sic] in this place 
of scripture to have. 


But who shal se this to much, or tell 
ye king of this to much. Thinke you 
anye of the Kynges prevye chamber? 
No. For feare of losse of faver. Shall 
any of his sworne chapelins? No. Thei 
bee of the clausset and kepe close such 
matters. 


But the Kynge him selfe must se this 
to much, and yat shal he do by no 
meanes with the corporal eyes: Wher- 
fore, he must have a paier of spectacles, 
whiche shall have two cleare syghtes 
in them, y* is, y® one is fayeth, not a 
seasonable fayeth, which / shall laste 
but a whyle, but a fayeth, whiche is 
continuynge in God. The seconde 
cleare sighte is charitie, which is fer- 
vente towardes hys Chrysten brother. 
By them two, must the Kynge se ever 
whan he hath to muche. But fewe 
therbe that useth these spectacles, the 
more is theyr dampnacion. 


Not wythoute cause Chrisostome wyth 
admiracion sayeth. 


Miror si aliquis rectorum potest 
salvari. I marvell if anye ruler can 
be saved. Whyche wordes he speaketh 
not of an impossibilitie, but of a great 
difficultie For that their charge is 
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Sin autem plenum erarium, cumu- 
latumqué sit, et hec a subditis pe. 
cunia exigatur, non ut conservetur 
status reipublice, sed ut inexplebili 
quorundam cupiditati satisfiat: et si 
hoc, vel illud ab his tum requiratur, 
cum intollerabilem sustineant inopiam, 
quoniam ista exactio ab avaro animo 
proficiscitur, propterea vituperatur, 
et quicquid contribuitur, id nimium 
esse dicitur. Atqué illud ipsum nim- 
ium est, quod hoc loco non permittitur. 


Verum quis est, qui regem de eo, quod 
est nimium, admoneat? Num quid 
cubicularii? Nequaquam. Num qui a 
sacris sunt? Ne hi quidem. Nam ab 
istis, quia concluduntur, vox nulla de 
hac re mitti potest, que ad regias 
aures perveniat. 


Suis ipse oculis rex, quod nimium 
est, non alienis contueatur, necesse est: 
idqué non corporeis oculis, sed his 
ipsis, qui animi sunt. Conspicilium 
parandum est duobus illustratum / 
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luminibus: quorum altera fides est non 
illa temporaria, sed quz in uno deo 
collocata est, nec unquam ab eo di- 
movetur: altera ver6 charitas est, 
que omni studio et  benevolentia 
fratres in Christo complectitur. His 
duobus, quod nimium est, rex contue- 
bitur. At pauci admodum sunt, eius- 
modi qui conspicilium adhibeant: ob 
eamqué causam maior ipsorum damp- 
natio est. 


Miror, inquit Chrysostomus, si quis 
rectorum salvari possit. Quéd quid 
dictum ab eo est, non quin fieri possit, 
sed quod difficile sit, cum et gravissi- 
mum onus ipsorum humeris incumbat, 
et nemo reperiatur eorum, 4 quibus 
constipatur, qui quomodo se res ha- 
beat, regem erudire ausit. 
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marvelous great, & that none aboute 
them dare shew them the truth of the 
thing how it goth. 


Wel: then, if God wyl not alowea 
king to / much. Whither wy] he alowe 
a subject to much? no, yt he wil not 
Whether have any man here in England 
to much? I doubt most riche men 
have to muche, for wythout to muche, 
we can get nothynge. 


As for example. The Phisicion. If 
the pore man be dyseased, he can have 
no helpe without to much? & of ye 
lawier, the pore man can get no coun- 
sell, expedicion, nor helpe in his mat- 
ter, except he geve him to much. 
At marchandes handes, no kynd of 
wares can be had, except we geve for 
it to muche. 


You landelordes, you rentreisers, I 
maye saye you steplordes, you un- 
naturall lordes, you have for your 
possessions yerely to much. , 


For that herebefore went for .xx. 
or .xl. pound by yere, which is an 
honest / porcion to be had gratis 
in one Lordeshyp, of a nother mannes 
sweat and laboure) now is let for .1. 
or a .C. pound by yeare. Of thys to 
muche commeth thys monsterous and 
portentious dearth is made by man, 
not with standynge God doeth sende 
us plentifullye the fruites of the earth, 
mercyfullye, contraryre unto oure de- 
sertes, Not wythstandynge to much, 
whyche ‘these riche menne_ have, 
causeth suche dearth, that poore 
menne (whyche live of theyr laboure) 
can not wyth the sweate of their face 
have a livinge, all kinde of victales is so 
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Sed pergamus ad reliqua. Iam veré 
si regi, quod nimium est, non con- 
cedatur, concedendum ne est plebeio 
Nequaqué progrediamur igitur et 
num qui in Anglia sint, quibus niraium 
est, queramus. Si qui sunt, divites 
certé sunt. Ab his enim, nisi nimium 
detur, quid est, quod haberi possit? 


Ut enim exemplum afferam: Medicus 
curare non vult, nisi nimium detur, 
nequé [Iurisconsultus pauperi dabit 
operam, nisi nimium detur, [ - - - ] ne 
ipsi quidem negotiatores quid ven- 
dunt, nisi nimio vendant. 


et ut ad vos tandem veniam, a quibus 
que mala sunt, quadam quasi a 
scaturigine profluxerunt, vos, inquam, 
agrorum sivé patroni, sivé domini 
nihil relinquitis his, qui vectigalia vobis 
pendunt, nisi nimium solvant. 


Quod enim xx. vel xl minarum fuit, 
quod satis erat ab his vobis pendi in 
una colonia, qui in sudore victum 
querunt, id ita amplificavistis, ut 1. 
vel [---] centum sit. Ex hoc ipso, 
quod nimium est, ista maudita, et 
monstrosa rerum omnium caritas ori- 
tur: cuius non deus, sed ipse homo 
causa est. Fructus enim terra suos 
abundantissimos fundit, imé aliquan- 
t6 pleniores, quam nostra ingratitudo, 
et perversitas meretur. Atqué licet 
fructus copiosissimos proferat, hoc 
tamen, quod nimium est, efficit, ut qui 
in sudore victum queritant, ii labore 
proprio ea vix comparare queant, unde 
tenuiter victitent. Adeo cara sunt, que 
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deare, pigges, gese, capons, chickens, 
egges, &c. 


These thinges with other are so un- 
resonably enhansed. And I thinke 
verely, that if it this con / tinewe, we 
shal at length: be constrayned to paye 
for a pygge a pounde. 


I wyl tel you my lordes & maysters, 
thys is not for the kynges honoure, 
Yet some wyl saye, knowest thou 
what belongeth unto the kinges hon- 
oure better then we? I answere, that 
the true honoure of a Kynge, is moost 
perfectly mencioned and painted furth 
in the scriptures, of which, if ye be ig- 
noraunt, for lacke of tyme yt ye can- 
not reade it, albeit, that your coun- 
saile he never so politike, yet is it not 
for the kynges honoure. What his 
honoure meaneth ye canot tel. 


It is the kynges honoure yat his sub- 
jectes bee led in the true religion. That 
all hys prelates and Cleargie be set 
about their worcke in preching & 
studieng, / and not to be interrupted 
from their charge. Also it is y® Kinges 
honour that the commen wealth be 
avaunsed, that the dearth of these for- 
saied thynges be provided for, and the 
commodities of thys Realme so em- 
ploied, as it may be to the setting his 
subjectes on worke, and kepyng them 
from idlenes. And herin resteth the 
kinges honour and hys office, So 
doynge, his accompte before God 
shalbe alowed, and rewarded. 
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huc spectant, porcelli, anseres, capons, 
pulli gallinacei, ova, et que sunt gen- 
eris eiusdem. 


Futurum enim mihi certé6 persuadeo, 
ut singuli porcelli singulis venierint 
nimis, nisi aliter lege provisum fuerit. 


Hec (amplissimi domini) nequé e re- 
publica sunt, nequé e dignitate regis. 
At dicet aliquis: Quid inepte? Num 
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tum melius, quam nos, quid / e regis 
dignitate sit, nosti? Respondeo, quo 
regis dignitas cotinetur, id in scrip- 
turis sacris comprehendi, quas vos si 
ignoretis, mirandum non est, cum in 
his presertim vestra vos negotia ver- 
sari non sinant. Si maximé politicum 
vestrum consilium sit, non est tamem 
e regis dignitate, nisi ex hoc ipso fonte, 
quem dixi, dirivetur. Quid autem 
e regis dignitate sit, nescitis. 


Nam in eo dignitas regis apparet, si 
ex subditis suo quisqué in officio sit: 
Si in vera religione, qui rudes sunt, 
erudiantur, et cetera. Preterea si qui 
ad ministeria in ecclesia vocantur, ii 
alienis ab hoc negotio curis ne im- 
pediantur: Si florentissimus sit rei- 
publice status: Si legibus provideatur 
isti, quam dixi, rerum omnium caritati: 
Si commoda huius regni ita amplificen- 
tur, ut sit, in quo se quisqué exerceat, 
ne quand6é turpi otio torpescat. In his 
rebus dignitas, et officium regis cerni- 
tur maximé. Quod si igitur in his se 
regia maiestas diligenter exercuerit, 
non solum ratio, que reddenda deo est, 
probabatur, verum etiam premio al- 
ficietur. 
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Furder more, if the kinges honour 
(as sum men say) standeth in the 
great multitude of people. Then these 
grasiers, inclosers, and renterearers, 
are hinderers of the kings honour. For 
wher as have bene a great meany of 
householders and inhabitauntes, ther 
is nowe but a / shepherd and his dogge, 
so thei hynder the kinges honour most 
of al. 


My lordes and maisters, I say also, 
that all suche procedynges which are 
agaynste the Kynges honoure (as I 
have a part declared before) & as far 
as I can perceive, do intend plainly, 
to make the yomanry slavery and the 
Cleargye shavery. For suche worckes 
are al syngular, private welth and com- 
moditye. 


We of the cleargye had to much, but 
that is taken away. and nowe we have 
to little. But for myne owne part, 
I have no cause to complaine, for I 
thanke God and the kyng. I have 
sufficient, and God is my judge I 
came not to crave of anye man, any 
thyng, but I knowe theim that have 
to litle. There lyeth. / a great matter 
by these appropriacions, greate re- 
formacions is to be had in them. 


I knowe wher is a great market 
Towne with divers hamelets and in- 
habitauntes, wher do rise yereli of 
their labours to the value of .1. pounde, 
and the vicar that serveth (being so 
great a cure) hath but .xii. or .xiiii. 
markes by yere, so that of thys pension 
he is not able to by him bokes, nor geve 
hys neyghboure dryncke, al the great 
gaine goeth another way. 
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Quod si dignitas regis in eo consistat, 
quomodo quidam volunt, cum copiosa 
ubiqué sit hominum multitudo, pro- 
fect6 qui suos agros ita propagant, et 
quod aliorum est; ita obsepiunt, uti 
nihil pauperibus relinquatur vel agro- 
rum publicorum, vel privatorum pre- 
diorum in quibus pecudes pascantur, 
hi sunt, qui dignitati regis adversantur 
maxime. Ubi enim oppida olim fue- 
runt, in quibus ingens hominum turba 
continebatur, ibi iam omnia diruta, et 
subversa sunt, et his in locis nisi opilio 
cum cane regnat. 


Vox illustrissimi domini, vos appello 
hec omnia hec inquam contra regis 
dignitatem sunt, eoqué spectare vi- 
dentur, ut ignobiles servi, aut si quid 
eo sordidius est, fiant. Non publica 
hec, sed privata commoda sunt. 


Preterea clericis nimium olim fuit: 
at parum iam ipsis est: quamquam 
nihil est, quod’ de hac ipse re con- 
querar. Deus enim, et regia benignitas 
effecit, ut satis mihi sit, nequé meher- 
cule huc veni, aliquid ut emendicarem, 
Sed licet mihi desit, sunt tamem, 
quibus deest: quod attribuitur im- 
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propriationibus / quas vocant, que 
corrigende sunt. 

Est autem emporium quoddam non 
longé a nobis dissitum, in quo magna 
quidem turba hominum est, ex quorum 
nimirum laboribus uberrimus proven- 
tus annuatim oritur .quinquaginta 
enim librarum est: Sed qui minister 
est, ei vix quinqué assignantur, quibus 
vel libros, vel que ad victum cul- 
tumqué pertinent, acquirere possit. 
Rationem temporis, quod nunc est, 
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In this realme are a great many of 
folkes, & amongest many, I knowe 
but one of tender zeale. at the mocion 
of his poore tennauntes, hath let 
downe his landes to the olde rentes for 
their reliefe. For goddes love, let not 
him be a Phenix, let him not be alone. 
Let hym not be an Hermite closed in 
a wall, sum good man follow him and as 
he geveth example. 


Surveiers ther be, y* gredyly gorge 
up their covetouse, guttes hande 
makers, I meane (honest men I touch 
not) but al suche as survei thei make 
up their mouthes but the commens be 
utterlye undone by them. Whose bit- 
ter cry ascendyng up to the eares of the 
god of Sabaoth, the gredy pyt of hel 
burning fire (without great / re- 
petaunce) do tary and loke for them. 


A redresse God graunt. For suerly, 
suerly, but y* ii. thynges do comfort 
me I wold despaire of the redresse 
in these maters. One is, that the kinges 
majestie whan he commeth to age: 
wyl se a redresse of these thinges so 
out of frame. Geving example by 
letting doune his owne landes first & 
then enjoyne hys subjectes to folowe 
him. The second hope I have is, I 
beleve that the general accoptyng daye 
is at hande, the dreadfull day of judge- 
ment I meane, whiche shall make an 
end of al these calamities & miseries. 


For as the scryptures be Cum dixerint 
pax pax, When they shal say peace, 
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Quanta turba, et multitudo eorum in 
hoc regno est, qui reditus amplifi- 
caverut iniquis rationibus, ex his 
tamen omnibus neminem mihi preter 
unum aut videre, aut novisse contigit, 
qui precibus, et lachrymis obtestationi- 
bus pauperum tantum reditibus de- 
traxerat, quantum iniuria accesserat, 
ut et sibi inde, et his, qui vectigales 
erant, quod ad victum pertinebat, sup- 
peditaret. Quid? Nu phoenix hic erit? 
Nullum ne socium habebit? Num quasi 
eremita erit in pariete inclusus? Vah: 
Bonum hunc virum nemo sibi pro- 
ponet imitandum? 


Qui questores sunt, quicquid pecunie 
usquam est, corradunt. Sed sibi, non 
reipublice consulunt: suas res, non 
publicas agunt, atqué procurant. Is- 
torum enim avaritia mirum in modum 
attrite sunt, dilapidatequé opes rei- 
publice cuius acerbus clamor ad aures 
usqué dei Zebaoth pertingit, et ipse 
gehenne ignis tales, nisi veré resi- 
piscant, manet: Nam de Bonis non 
loquor, si qui sunt qui certé pauci 
sunt. 

Faxit igitur deus optimus maximus ut 


f. 358 


reipublice tandem / tandem consula- 
tur: de qua re omnino desperarem, 
nisi duabus me rebus sustentarem. 
Cum enim spes est regi heec cum com- 
pleti anni fuerint, non neglectui fore, 
sed suo potius exemplo omnes pro- 
vocaturum, effecturumqué ut suo 
quisqué in officio sit, hisqué novis, 
iniquisqué exactionibus subditi leven- 
tur, tum non dubium, quin appro- 
pinquet extremum iudicium, quod ista 
hominum seclera terminabit. 


Etenim (ut scriptum est) cum dixerint 
pax, pax. Omnia tuta, tunc ille dies non 
longé abest, qui bonis omnibus lztus, 
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peace: Omnia tuta, all thynges are 
sure: Then is the day at hand, a mery 
day I saye, / for al such as do in this 
worlde studye to serve & please god 
and continue in his fayth, feare & love: 
and a dreadful, horrible day for them 
that decline from God walking in ther 
owne wayes, to whom as it is wrytten 
in the .xxv of Mathew is sayd: Ite 
maledicti in ignem eternum. Go ye 
curssed into everlastynge punyshment. 
Wher shalbe waylinge & gnashing of 
teeth. 


But unto ye other he shal saye: Venite 
benedicti. come ye blessed chyldren of 
my father, possesse ye the kyngdome 
prepared for you from the beginninge 
of the worlde, of the which god make 
us al partakers. Amen. 


et expectatus accidit, iis, qui deo hic 
servire, et placere, eumqué timere, 
atqué revereri student: At illis hor- 
rendusqué qui a domino defecerunt 
humanisqué traditionibus inclinave- 
runt. His enim scriptum est, ut ex 
Matthei xxv. capite apparet: Ite 
maledicti in ignem zternum, ubi plora- 
tus erit, et stridor dentium: 


At illis contra: venite o Benedicti 
patris mei. Regnum vobis ante secula 
paratum possidete: Cuius nos par- 
ticipes faciat, qui omnia in omnibus 
efficit. Christus Iesus: Qui cum patre 
in consortio sancti spiritus vivit, 
regnatqué deus per secula: cui sit 
laus, honor, et gloria in eternum. 
Amen. 
f. 359 


f. 360 


Sermo Latymeri, Latini per Benkum, 





III 


The first problem raised is that of the provenience of the Latin. MS. 
CCCC 104, which is in a sixteenth century hand, is signed at the end: 
“Sermo Latymeri, Latini per Benkum.’’”” This is undoubtedly the same 
John Banks who translated into English A Treatise against the foolishness 
of men, by J. Rivius, ?1550."* It is thus possible that the Latin translation 
of the first sermon preached before Edward was made during the life- 
time of Latimer, in all probability shortly after its delivery. The example 
of the 1550 sermons," the popularity of the 1549 sermons at the time they 
were delivered,® and the suppression of Protestant writings after the 


MS. CCCC 104, fol. 360. 

% BMC., BM. 4404.e. 

4 The manuscript was finished during the month following the delivery of the two 1550 
sermons, according to the title page. See above, n. 3. 

15 Some’s preface calls them “‘the famous Friday Sermons”’; see above, n. 7. The number 
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succession of Mary support this assumption. The Latin translation may 
well have been based upon a strictly contemporary manuscript. 

Of the three sources which are theoretically possible—(1) Latimer’s 
own manuscript, either the full text or notes; (2) the printed text, based 
as we know upon notes recorded by Some while Latimer preached;"* and 
(3) notes made by a listener other than Some during the delivery of the 
sermon—the first need not be seriously entertained: there is no evidence 
that a complete manuscript of any other sermon was available; if there 
had been one for this sermon, Some would presumably have had the use 
of it, not Banks; Latimer’s outline notes, if such existed, would not have 
enabled Banks to reconstruct the sermon without the aid of notes taken 
at the time of its delivery. The Latin text, then, is a translation of either 
(1) the extant printed text, or (2) a transcript of the sermon by an un- 
known listener. If the Latin does not derive from the printed English 
text, a comparison of the two will provide a test of the reliability of each. 

A collation of the two appears to show first, in a number of distinct 
variations, the independence of the texts. These variations consist of 
omissions and rearrangements of material. For example, at the opening 
of the sermon the Latin quotes two distinct Biblical texts in full: first, 
that used as the basis for the main part of the sermon,’ and second, that 
used as authority only for the introductory part of the sermon.'* The 


English begins with a quotation of the latter only.!® A study of the two 
versions indicates that Latimer’s procedure could have been either. Al- 
though the two Biblical texts in the Latin follow each other awkwardly 
at the beginning without comment or explanation, later when the Latin 





of editions of the 1549 sermons exceeds that of any other sermons by Latimer published 
during his life-time, and appears to be greater than that of any other sermon in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. In the course of the sermons, Latimer admits his awareness 
that he is surrounded by men who would enjoy his downfall. And such statements as these: 
that all his life he had been “burdened with the word of sedition,” Corrie, of. cit., p. 135, 
or that he “looked every day to be called to” execution, ibid., p. 164, suggest that what 
Latimer had to say was vitally interesting to his contemporaries. See above, n. 6. 

16 See above, n. 7. 

17 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 339: “Cum veneris in terram, quam dominus deus tuus dat tibi, 
possederisqué eam, et in ea habitaveris, et dicturus es: constituam super me regem, quem 
ad modum omnes gentes, que circum me sunt: omnino regem super te pones, quem elegerit 
dominus deus tuus. De medio fratrum tuorum constitues super te regem: Non autem potes 
preficere tibi hominem alienum, qui non est frater tuus. Modo ne sibi talis equos multos 
paret, nequé populum in Zgyptum reducat, ut equos multiplicet. Nam dominus dixit 
vobis. Ne ultra redeatis per viam istam. Deinde ne multas sibi mulieres paret, ne recedat 
cor eius, nequé multiplicet sibi multum auri, et argenti, et que sequuntur.” 

18 Jbid., ““Quaecunqué scripta sunt, ad nostram doctrinam scripta sunt, ut parientia n0s, 
et scripturarum consolatione sustentemus, et certam de promissis spem concipiamus.” 

19 The fyrste Sermon, ASr. 
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takes up the main Biblical text in detail these words, missing from the 
English, are inserted: ‘‘Hoc tempore exponerem: quoniam in his rex 
qualis esse debeat, commonstratur,”””° explaining satisfactorily the repe- 
tition of the main Biblical text. 

On the other hand, the procedure of the English can be defended as 
equally appropriate. Here the preacher confines himself at the beginning 
to the statement and amplification of the minor text,” giving a tactful 
yet forceful defense of his position as moral and religious tutor to kings 
and magistrates, and then only after the completion of these introductory 
remarks proceeds to the quotation and amplification of the main Biblical 
text, which contains stern advice on kingly conduct. The words of the 
English do not indicate that anything has been omitted by error: “I 
have thoughte it good, to intreate upon these wordes folowynge whyche 
are written in the .xvii. Chapter of Deuteronomye. Cum veneris in terram 
quam Dominus Deus dat tibi possederisque eam. et ceter.”” The awkward- 
ness of the Latin order, and the inclusion in both versions of the exact 
reference to the source of the Biblical text just before it is discussed in 
detail may favor the English in this instance. The independence of the 
two here, however, seems clear. 

Another example of a difference in arrangement supporting the inde- 
pendence of the two texts is seen in the discussion of the king’s “‘horses”’: 
Many horses are requisite for a king, Multitudo quidem equorum concedi- 
but he maye not excede in them, nor _ tur: exuperantia autem negatur.* 
triumph in them, more then is nedeful, 
for the necessary affayres and defence 
of the realme.” 


At the close of the discussion we find: 


Horsses for a kynge be good & neces- Id enim belli ratio, si quando incursio 

sarye, if thei be wel used. hostium sit, et necessitas regni postu- 
lat, ut transquillus sit, beatusqué 
reipublice status. Regi inquam equi 
non negantur, modé recté utatur, et 
ad conservationem potius reipublice 
quam ad ostentationem convertat.* 


The antithesis between horses for defense and horses for “triumph” or 
ostentation, which comes early in the English text, concludes the whole 
section in the Latin. It is possible that the note-taker whose manuscript 
lies behind the Latin failed to get down the remark when uttered and 
* MS. CCCC 104, fol. 342. 21 The fyrste Sermon, ASr. 
® Ibid., Bir. %8 Tbid., C2r. 


* MS. CCCC 104, fol. 347. % The fyrste Sermon, C2v. 
* MS. CCCC 104, fol. 348. 
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thrust it in a moment later. It is also possible that Latimer made the 
comparison at both points and each note-taker missed it once. The dif- 
ference in position argues against Banks’ following the English text, as do 
other differences which a detailed comparison of the two passages re- 
veals. Nor does it appear that Banks was attempting to “‘improve”’ the 
English text, for the transition to the next topic is more coherent in the 
English than in the Latin. 

Two other passages supporting independence give stronger testimony 
to the inefficiency of early sixteenth century methods of note-taking than 
do the preceding examples. In one, the English appears an inexact and 
general statement when compared with the Latin: 


what tyme he hard of the passage of quoniamqué cum de exitu Iudeorum 
Goddes people . . .?” de terra (gypti acceperat.”® 


On the other hand, the situation is reversed later, when the Latin pro- 
vides the general version and the English the specific: 

For in it, is contayned mete matter for In his enim quod omnibus tam regibus; 
Kynges, Prynces, Rulers, Byshops, quam aliis convenit, reperitur.*® 

and for alle states.?9 


In themselves, the variations have less effect on the meaning than they 
have on the style, and we have learned to expect concreteness and a piling 
up of vivid detail from Latimer. What is important here, however, is 
that the kind of omission is in each case exactly what one would expect 
to find in a manuscript of notes recorded during the delivery of a sermon. 
The two texts were apparently based on sources showing similar inac- 
curacies. If either had been based on the other, such discrepancies would 
not appear. 

Another type of variation, one indicating not only the independence 
of the two, but the greater accuracy of one, is found in the failure of the 
Latin to reproduce short passages of autobiographical and personal com- 
ment, all of which are included in the English text. The Latin version of 
Latimer’s attack upon the idolatrous worship of saints, for example, by 
omitting the details of the preacher’s arguments, lacks its special auto- 
biographical interest: 

God is my helper in all my necessities. Ad illum solum confugiam, quoniam 
To hym alone wyl I make my peticion. nihil mihi presidii in sanctis positum 
To praye unto sayntes departed Iam _ est.” 

not taught, to desyre like grace of god 


27 The fyrste Sermon, A7v. 28 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 341. 
29 The fyrste Sermon, A8v. 30 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 342. 
31 The fyrste Sermon, B2r-v. #® MS. CCCC 104, fol. 342. 
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as they had (right godly it is) or to 
beleve God to be no lesse mercyfull 
unto us (beinge faythful) then he was 
unto them, greately comfortable it is. 
Therefore only unto God let us lyfte 
up our hertes and say the Lordes 
prayer.*! 


Further examples are the omissions of part of Latimer’s account of his 
family: “He [Latimer’s father] had walke for a hundred shepe, and my 
mother mylked .xxx. kyne,’’* and the interesting local color in the 
“shilling” passage: 


We have nowe a prety litle shilling, in Argenteus quidam nobis est exiguus 
dede a very pretye one. I have but one _ ille quidem: magnitudine enim drach- 
I think in my pursse, and the lastedaye mam non multum superat. Puritas ar- 
I had put it awaye almoste for an olde genti que in eo sit, non video. Video 
grote, and so I truste some wyll take insignem quandam, et preclaram in eo 
them. The fynes of the silverI can not inscriptam sententiam: Timor domini 
se. But therin is prynted a fyne sen- fons vite, vel sapientiz.*® 

tence: That is: Timor Domini fons 

vile vel sapientie. The feare of the 

Lorde is the fountayne of lyfe or Wys- 

dome.* 


and the ironic, biting: “But horsses are not to be preferred above pore 
men.’ 


® The fyrste Sermon, D5r-v. Compare MS. CCCC 104, fol. 356. 

4 The fryste Sermon, C5v. 

* MS. CCCC 104, fols. 350-351. Latimer’s reference to this “shilling” passage later, in 
the third sermon before Edward, indicates that the correct version was that of the English 
printed text. There he states that because of it he was accused of sedition: “Thus they bur- 
den me ever with sedition. So this gentleman cometh up now with sedition. And wot ye 
what? I chanced in my last sermon [sic] to speak a merry word of the new shilling, to refresh 
my auditory, how I was like to put away my new shilling for an old groat. I was herein 
noted to speak seditiously.”’ Corrie, op. cit., p. 136. This may explain its omission from the 
Latin. 

* The fryste Sermon, C2v. The measure of accuracy of one version over the other cannot 
be determined finally here, since both texts exhibit such defects, one omitting material 
which the other has; see the next paragraph with its parallel passages, and see the discussion 
of passages which seem more coherent, and probably more accurate, in the Latin than in 
the English (below, p. 998, and n. 48), which will balance these examples of inac- 
curacy in the Latin. Our concern here is in the multiplicity and variety of discrepancy 
between the two texts with its bearing on the question of independence. Another type of 
omission, common to both the Latin and the English but at different points in the texts, 
is of the Biblical quotations used by Latimer in the course of the sermon. Often the Latin 
leads up to the quotation, at times giving a few words of it followed by “et c.,” at times 
indicating “preces sequutur,” but failing to give the précis. See MS. CCCC 104, fols. 342, 
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A composite picture of these variations can be attained by comparing 
two longer passages in full. Latimer’s account of his own family gives us 


one of the best illustrations: 


My father was a Yoman, and had no 
landes of his owne, onlye he had a 
farme of .iii. or .iiii. pound by yere at 
the uttermost, and here upon he tilled 
so much as kepte halfe a dozen men. 
He had walke for a hundred shepe, and 
my mother mylked .xxx. kyne. He was 
able & did find the king a harnesse, 
wyth hym selfe, & hys horsse, whyle he 
came to y® place that he should te- 
ceyve the kynges wages. I can remem- 
bre, yt I buckled hys harnes, when he 
went unto Blacke heath felde. He kept 
me to schole, or elles I had not bene 
able to have preached before the kinges 
majestie nowe. He maryed my systers 


Unum ego huius rei exemplum ponam. 
Pater enim meus fundum quemdam 
habuit non amplum illum quidem. 
Vectigal erat tres vel quatuor libre: 
Sed fructibus, qui ex eo provenerunt, 
sex famulos aluit. Cum tempus aliquod 
incidit, regi non defuit, nec tamem 
anté necesse habuit stipendium exi- 
gere, quam perventum eé esset, ubi 
regium accipiendum salarium erat. 
Quo enim tempore profectus rex con- 
tra Scotos est, memini eodem me tem- 
pore tunicam patri accommodasse, 
Preterea veré liberos in pietate, et 
honestis disciplinis instituendos esse 
curavit. Nisi enim mea et pueritiam, et 





iuventutem optimis literis erudiendam, 
excolendamqué curasset, non ea iam 
mihi facultas esset, ut de istis rebus 
coram serenissimo rege dicere possem. 
Sorores elocavit, hisqué dos erant 
quinqué aut sex mine :*8 


wt v. pounde or .xx. nobles a pece, so 
that he broughte them up in godlines, 
and feare of God.*” 


Here we find four variants: (1) the sentence ‘Unum ego huius rei ex- 
emplum ponam” which has no counterpart in the English; (2) the omis- 
sion from the Latin, noted above, of ‘‘He had walke for a hundred shepe, 
and my mother mylked .xxx. kyne’”’; (3) the interesting discrepancy be- 
tween: “I can remembre, y* I buckled hys harnes, when he went unto 
Blacke heath felde,” and: “Quo enim tempore profectus rex contra 
Scotos est, memini eodem me tempore tunicam patri accommodasse”; 
and (4) the different placing and only loose equivalence of: “‘Preterea 
ver6 liberos in pietate, et honestis disciplinis instituendos esse curavit,” 
and “He maryed my systers wt v. pounde or .xx. nobles a pece, so that 
he broughte them up in godlines, and feare of God.” 

The first two variants may be explained in more than one way, but the 
existence of independent manuscript sources is as likely as any. The 
fourth variant calls attention to an incoherence in the English text anda 





344, and 347. Often the English abbreviates the Biblical quotation. See The fyrste Sermon, 
B2v, B3r. Since there are several plausible explanations for these variants, they have been 
omitted from the main argument. 


37 [bid., D5r-v. 3 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 356. 
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non-sequitur in the Latin. In each case we may have an unsuccessful 
attempt by a note-taker to eliminate a confusion or incoherence in the 
sermon as delivered. The third variant is the most interesting. The occa- 
sion on which Latimer buckled his father’s harness, according to the 
English text, is ‘when he went unto Blacke heath felde,” where the 
Cornish rebels were defeated in 1497; but according to the Latin text 
it was “‘at the time when the King set out against the Scots.” The Latin 
is obviously not a translation or a paraphrase of the English; nor is it, 
as one might hastily guess, a careless error. There was an expedition 
against the Scots in 1497, which was interrupted by the Cornish rising.*® 
It is a reasonable conjecture that in the sermon Latimer mentioned both 
events, that Some failed to get down the reference to the Scottish ex- 
pedition, and that Banks’ note-taker missed the mention of Blackheath. 
The two texts together give us a more complete record of what Latimer 
said than either alone.*® 

Thus far, then, the conclusion would seem to be justified that the 
Latin manuscript was not based upon the English printed text, but had 
an independent provenience in an English manuscript prepared by some 
other note-taker than Some. 


IV 


Assuming, then, the probable independence of the two versions, we 
may compare them to test further their reliability. Innumerable minor 
variations immediately appear. However, an examination of these 
reveals a natural reason for much of the dissimilarity, namely the 
process of translation. It is not surprising to find that the most constant 
and conspicuous differences are due to the formality of Latin construc- 
tions and the idiomatic informality of English. Compare the fluent, less 
emphatic English with the more rigid form of the Latin: 


Likewise also the house of Jereboam Ad eundem modum eversa est domus 
with other many, came unto destruc- Hieroboe cum aliis multis, quoniam 
tion, because he woulde not heare the ministros verbi nec audire, nec vitam 
ministers of Goddes worde, and cor- suam corrigere, nec se ipse voluntati 
recte hys lyfe accordynge unto his wyl, _ dei, submittere voluit.” 

and pleasure. 


*® See A. D. Innes, England under the Tudors (New York: Putnam’s, 1921), p. 28, etc. 

“A similar series of discrepancies, through apparent minor omissions, a different ar- 
rangement of materials, incoherence in the English, poorer sequence in the Latin, and only 
rough correspondence in meaning at some points will be found in Latimer’s discussion of the 
king’s militia, a part of which was referred to above, p. 5. See The fyrste Sermon, C1v-C3r, 
and MS. CCCC 104, fols. 347-349. 

* The fyrste Sermon, A7v-A8r, # MS. CCCC 104, fol. 341. 
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Or compare the carefully constructed yet direct English with the more 


elaborate Latin: 


But who is worthye to utter thys doc- 
tryne before oure moste noble kynge? 
Not I God knoweth, whyche am 
thoroughe age, boeth weake in body 
and oblivious, unapte I am, not only 
because of paynful study, but also for 
the short warning.* 


Sed quis dignus est, qui de officio regis 
coram nobilissimo rege nostro dicat? 
Num quid ego? Non certé. Nam et im- 
becillus etate sum, et non ita multum 
memoria valeo. Ad hanc igitur rem 
minime certé idoneus sum tum propter 
immensos studiorum labores, quibus 





defunctus sum, tum etiam propter 
brevitatem temporis, quo exclusus 
sum, ut de eo, quod dicendum erat, 
ne cogitare quidem potuerim.“ 


There is a suggestion in the first of these illustrations that the English 
is at times more than informal, it is ambiguous or rambling. Although 
this stylistic quality may appear natural in a text delivered orally and 
perhaps from notes, and although the Latin translation is rigid and, of 
course, unEnglish, the fact remains that in such cases the Latin version 
is clearer than the English. A further example of this is found in the 
story of the horse trade, where in the English there is an obscure reference 





of pronouns which the Latin attempts to clear up: 


And was not much unlyke he [sic] 
bargayne that I herd of late shulde be 
betwixte two fryndes for a horsse, the 
owner promysed the other shuld have 
the horsse yf he wold, the other axed 
ye price, he sayed: xx. nobles. The 
other wold geve hym but iiii. pound: 
y® owner said he shuld not have hym 
then, The other claymed the hors by- 
cause he sayd, he shoulde have hym if 
he wold.* 


Que quidem pactio non multum dis- 
similis ei fuit, que inter duos inter- 
cessit de equo, qui forté venalis erat, 
contendentes. Cuius enim equus erat, 
is alteri, si vis, inquit, habebis. Alter 
ver6, qui empturus erat, quanti venali 
esset, rogabat. Sex minis: respondebat, 
qui equum produxerat. Emptor veré 
dixit nisi quantuor se minas daturum 
esse, equumqué suum esse contende- 
bat, quoniam alter dixerat, si vis, 
habebis.“ 


Or compare a very representative example of an overloaded and loose 
construction in the English with the reconstructed Latin: 


Therfore to avoyd thys plage, let us 
amende our lyves and put awaye all 


& The fyrste Sermon, B2r. 


Quare ne quid tale accidat, vitam ipsi 
nostram corrigamus, et superbiam, 


“ MS. CCCC 104, vol. 342. Compare also, The fyrste Sermon, B3r: “As the text doeth 
ryse, I wyl touche and go a lyttle in every place... ,” with MS. CCCC 104, fol. 342: 


“Ut textus, quem modé6 citavimus subministrat ... .’ 
4 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 343. 


% The fyrste Sermon, B4r-v. 
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pryde, whyche dothe drowne men in 
thys realme at these dayes, all cove- 
tousnes where in the magistrates and 
ryche men of thys realme are over- 
whelmed, all lechery and other ex- 
cessyve vyces, provokynge gods wrath, 
were he not mercyful, even to take 
from us oure naturall kynge and leyge 
Lorde, yea, and to plage us wyth a 
straunge kynge for oure unrepentaunte 
herte.” 


qua Angli feré omnes turgescunt, 
tamquam pestem fugiamus: Avari- 
tiam, qua magistratus, divitesqué 
huius regni corrupti sunt, detestemur. 
Luxuriam, et alia eius generis vicia, 
quibus iustam in nos iram dei pro- 
vocamus, abominemur. Nam ista vicia 
nisi corrigantur, nato nobis rege priva- 
bimur, novusqué, et peregrinus da- 
bitur, quo de nostris flagitiis suppli- 
cium haud dubié sumetur.** 


Although the changed constructions of the Latin effect minor changes 
in meaning or emphasis, it should be noted that the basic meanings of 
the two versions are the same. For the most part, the constructions in 
the Latin translations are normal. 

Nevertheless there is at times a suggestion that the translator tends 
to elaborate for the sake of elaboration. Fortunately there are few 
examples of apparently deliberate departure from the text of the English 
original for this purpose. Sometimes the Latin is more vigorously 
thetorical, as can be seen above or in such passages as: 





But if the preachers, digresse out of 
Christes chaire, and shal speake their 
owne phantasyes, then in stede of, 
Quencunque iusserint vos facere, facite, 


Quod si autem in cathedra Christi 
minister non sedeat, sed ea proponat 
auditoribus, que vel a se invente sunt, 
vel ab hominibus tradita, pro eo, quod 





et servate.4® diximus, (quecunqué vos iusserint 


facere, facite, et servate)*° 

“' The fyrste Sermon, B7v-B8r. 

“8 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 346. A similar contrast is revealed between The fyrste Sermon, 
C2r: “what meaneth it, that god hath to do wyth the kynges stable? But only he would 
be mayster of hys horsses, the Scripture sayeth, In altis habitat. He dwelleth on hye, it 
foloweth. Humilia respicit. He loketh on lowe thynges,”’ and MS. CCCC 104, fol. 347: 
“Atqui illud nonnullis mirum videbitur ipsi deo equos regis cure esse. Cure quidem sunt: 
prefectus enim. equorum est. Nam cum in altis eum habitare scriptura doceat, perspicuum 
est humilia ipsi cure esse.’? Here the English is not only loose but obscure; the Latin is not 
only firmly coherent, but contains a sentence which may well preserve Latimer’s actual 
words, tersely epigrammatic: “‘They are indeed a concern of His: for He is Master of the 
Horse.” (See just below in the English text, “God is great grand mayster of the Kinges 
house,” The fryste Sermon, C2r.) This, like some other parallels cited, raises the question 
whether the Latin text can properly be used for emendation of the accepted English text. 
A reminder of the difficulties present in such an experiment is seen in this same passage, 
where we find, in contrast with the preceding example, an instance in which the English 
word choice has more of the vigor associated with Latimer’s speech than has the Latin: 
“that god hath to do wyth the kynges stable?” has far more tang than the Latin “that the 
king’s horses are God’s concern.” See also the discussions of omissions from the Latin, 
p. 994 above, and p. 1000 below. 


“ Thefyrste Sermon, A8r. 5° MS. CCCC 104, fol. 341. 
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and: 


In teaching evel doctryne, all preachers 
are to be eschewed, and in no wyse to 
be harkened unto. In speakyng trueth: 
thei are to be hard. 
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Non audiendi illi, sed prorsus fugiendi 
concionatores sunt, qui, quod Chris- 
tum non sapiat, docent. Cum vera 
proponunt, eaqué que Christum sa- 
piunt, attenté eos, diligenterqué 
audiamus, oportet.™ 


Sometimes, on the other hand, the effect of the Latin is redundancy or 


mere ponderousness: 


For in thys world God hath .ii. swerdes 
the one is a temporal swerde the other a 
spiritual.® 


Etenim duos inter homines gladios 
deus gerit, quorum alter tempori ser- 
vit, temporalisqué dicitur: alter veré 
spiritus est, et spiritalis nominatur.™ 


By contrast, the natural flow and simplicity of the English seems more 


appropriate. 


What is most unfortunate in the Latin version, however, is the 
omission of colorful adjectives and phrases, or digressive bits of local 
color, even though at times, as a result, the Latin is clearer. The effect 
of such changes can be seen by comparing the condensed translation 
and its English counterpart in the following: 


There is a greate errour risen now a 
daies among manye of us, which are 
vayne & new fangled men clymbyng 
beyond the lymites of our capacitye & 
wytte, in wrenching thys text of 
scrypture, hereafter folowyng, after 
their owne phantasie & brayne, their 
errour is upon this text: Audi vocem 
populi in omnibus qui dicunt tibi, non 
enim te reprobant sed me reprobarunt ne 
regnem super eos.® — 


Sed inter eos, qui novi feré vocantur, 
quodqué supra se positum est, inter- 
dum investigant, exortus quidam error 
est, qui plané absurdissimus est. Nam 
hunc locum scripture: (Audi vocem 
populi.. .% 


Often in the English there is a flash of irony or sharp satire in a carefully 





51 The fyrste Sermon, A8v. 


chosen adjective or phrase which the Latin fails to reproduce. This in- 


52 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 341. 
58 The fyrste Sermon, A6r. Compare the following with parallel passages in the English: 


MS. CCCC 104, fol. 340: ‘At ver6 qui minister est, is suo ipsius gladio .. . , ” and ibid., 
“Doceat igitur minister, moneat, reprehendat etiam, si quid reprehendendum sit, corrigat, 


et homines in iusticia erudiat eo, qui sibi commissus est, gladio, . . 


54 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 340. 
55 The fyrste Sermon, B6r. 
56 MS. CCCC 104, fol. 344. 
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ability to retain the picturesque and homely elements of the English 
in the Latin is the most striking difference between the two versions. 
Phrases which have given Latimer his position as a popular preacher 
using the racy idiom of the day could not be translated. And so we find 
Banks making no effort to reproduce Latimer’s “‘because I woulde wade 
easilye awaye there wyth, and dryve my matter at my pleasure,’’®’ or 
“because thou art stiffe necked, wilde, and art geven to walke without 
a brydell, and lyne,’”®* or “Thus thys bargayne became a westminster 
matter,’®® or “for would they, nyl they,’’® or “but delite in balkes, & 
stubble way,’”® or “Let us no more desyre to be bankers,’ or ‘‘great 
crakes hath bene made that al shoulde be well,’ or ‘‘Wo worth such 
consellors, bishops, nay rather bussardes,’” or the delightful ‘‘Surveiers 
there be, yt gredyly gorge up their covetouse guttes.’’™ 

Briefly, then, most of the differences between the Latin and English 
texts resulted in the process of translation, from (1) the need to for- 
malize constructions, at times made more conspicuous by undue laxity 
and confusion in the English, (2) the temptation to elaborate in the 
Latin, at times doing violence to the original, and (3) the impossibility 
of translating closely Latimer’s more picturesque and colloquial expres- 
sions. It must be concluded from this that the Latin version is generally 
less reliable than the English. 

Nearly all the discrepancies, however, involve details and not major 
changes. Throughout, the collation shows an almost complete parallelism 
in content and order, in the general progression of thought, basic con- 
structions of the argument, in figures, examples, and conclusions. 
Since this is so, since nothing of importance to the substance is missing 
from either, and since most of the discrepancies which fall outside the 
category attributable to the process of translation are evidently the re- 
sult of a faulty note-taking technique, faith in the reliability of editor 
and publisher is considerably strengthened. We are led to conclude (1) 
that there is no basis here for the suspicion that the early editor and pub- 
lisher of the 1549 sermons [censored, expurgated, or otherwise] tampered 
with the subject matter of the sermons, and (2) that the student of early 


The fyrste Sermon, ASr. 


8 Ibid., B3v. 89 Jbid., B4v. 60 Ibid. 
* Tbid., B6v. ® Tbid., B7r. 83 Tbid., B8v. 
 Ibid., C7r. 85 Tbid., Dir. 


“Compare the following passages: ibid., A5v, begining: “But ye shall consyder, y* the 
forsayd words of Paul... ;” ibid., C8r—v, beginning: “‘And therfore, let us not take bi- 
walkes... ”; ibid., D2r, beginning: “Miror si aliquis rectorum potest... ”; or ibid., 
DSr, beginning: “I knowe wher is a great market Towne... ”; with the corresponding 
Passages in MS. CCCC 104, fols. 339, 352, 354, and 356 respectively. 
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English prose is justified in attributing looseness of construction and 
occasional incoherence in Latimer’s sermons at least partly to faulty 
methods of recording and printing, and not entirely to the negligence of 
the preacher. 

The meaning of Some’s statement is made clear: The atmosphere of 
honesty which seemed to surround his prefatory remarks is substantiated 
in fact, and the regrets he expressed on the inaccuracy of his notes can 
be more clearly evaluated. Formerly, no limits to the inaccuracy could 
be placed. Now, it appears, the inaccuracies are limited largely to de- 
tails affecting style rather than content. 

ELIZABETH T. HASTINGS 


Illinois College 








LXI 


THE RELATION OF MACBETH TO 
RICHARD THE THIRD 


OST editors and commentators writing about Macbeth or Richard 

the Third notice a resemblance between the two plays, but seldom 
does the comparison go: beyond this eighteenth century comment: 
“Both Macbeth and Richard are soldiers, both usurpers; both attain 
the throne by the same means, by treason and murder; and both lose 
it too in the same manner, in battle against the person claiming it as 
lawful heir.’ A few parallel passages have been pointed out,? but there 
are many parallels that as far as I have been able to determine have not 
been noticed in the commentaries. It is my intention, therefore, to 
examine closely the resemblance between the two plays, calling attention 
to parallels, which may be so many and of such a sort as to require an 
explanation other than coincidence. 

Here then are two “tyrants, usurpers, murderers, both aspiring and 
ambitious, both courageous, cruel, treacherous.’* Both are called 
“hellhounds”; Richard is so called by Margaret (1Vv. iv. 48) and Macbeth 
by Macduff (v. viii. 3).4 They will kill women and children. “O, spare 
my guiltless wife and my poor children!” prays Clarence (1. iv. 72). 
Richard spares them, but he does kill Anne,5 and the two children of 


Edward IV. Macbeth does not spare Lady Macduff and her children. In 
time Richard’s enemies in England combine against him supporting the 
claims of Richmond, who plans to return to England from France; and 
Macbeth’s enemies in Scotland gather about Malcolm, who is in England 


1Thomas Whately, Remarks on Some of the Characters of Shakespeare, (Oxford, 1785), p. 
9. This essay started a discussion of the comparative courage of Richard and Macbeth. 
See H. Cumberland, in The Observer, London, 1m (1788), 225-264; an anonymous writer in 
The European Magazine, x1 (1787), 227-229; J. P. Kemble, Macbeth and Richard III, Lon- 
don, 1817; an article by Kemble in Portico, rv (1817), 329-334; “Senex”in Blackwood’s, 
1(1817), 455-459. 

? See the notes of the Warwick Edition of Richard III, ed. George Macdonald (London, 
1896); and the Arden (Heath) Edition of Richard III, ed. H. Spencer (New York, 1933). 
Iam indebted to these editors for several suggestions. Most of those writing about Richard 
III and Macbeth are interested in contrasting the characters of Richard and Macbeth. 
A valuable comparison and contrast of Richard III and Macbeth as plays is the lecture of 
Barrett Wendell, ‘The Growth of Shakespeare,” published in A Memorial Volume to 
Shakespeare and Harvey, 1916, U. of Texas Bulletin, No. 1701, pp. 28-46. 

* William Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays (London, 1817), p. 26. 

‘There is only one other instance of this expression in Shakespeare according to Bart- 
lett’s Concordance; it isin Titus Andronicus. 

* At least she appears, unlike Edward IV, who died a natural death, among the ghosts 
of those murdered by Richard. 
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and is planning to return to Scotland. In Richard III the turning point 
in Richard’s fortunes is marked by the flight of Dorset to join Rich- 
mond; in Macbeth the turning point in Macbeth’s fortunes is marked by 
the escape of Fleance to join Malcolm. 

What takes place in Macbeth is the fulfillment of the prophecy of the 
witches, those “withered” (1. iii. 40), “filthy hags’” (1v. i. 115) with 
supernatural powers.® Banquo says of them that they “look not like th’ 
inhabitants o’ th’ earth, and yet are on’t”’ (1. iii. 41-42). In Richard IJ] 
what takes place is the fulfillment of the prophecies of Margaret,’ a 
“foul, wrinkled witch,” Richard calls her (1. iii. 164), a “withered hag” 
(1. iii. 215). She has impressed more than one commentator as the 
personification of the ancient Nemesis, a sort of supernatural appari- 
tion.§ C. H. Herford says of Margaret: ‘More nearly than any other 
figure in the Histories she moves with supernatural exemptions from 
the bonds of space and time, seems ‘not like the inhabitants of earth 
and yet is on’t’.’’® In thus quoting the line from Macbeth Herford rec- 
ognizes the resemblance between the witches and Margaret. Having 
foretold Macbeth’s future the witches prophesy for Banquo the success 
of his descendants. Margaret having prophesied unhappiness for Hast- 
ings, Queen Elizabeth, and the others turns to Buckingham, whose part 
in the play we shall observe is much like Banquo’s in Macbeth, and says, 
“Now fair befall thee and thy noble house” (I. iii. 282). Both Margaret 
and the witches return at the climax in their respective plays to prophesy 
the doom of the tyrant. 

We may see how closely the incidents in the two plays parallel one 
another in their sequence by following Richard and Macbeth from the 
time their fortunes reach the peak and begin to decline. First compare 
the last 120 lines of the second act of Richard III with the last 50 lines 
of the second act of Macbeth; and in comparing 120 lines to 50 lines bear 
in mind that Richard III is Shakespeare’s second longest play, while 
Macbeth is his second shortest. Immediately after the death of King 
Edward in Richard III some outsiders, the citizens, comment on the 
death of the king, and in regard to the new king fear the worst. They 
are on the move. “Whither away so fast?” First Citizen asks Second 
Citizen. Hearing that Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan have been imprisoned, 
the Queen takes the king’s son, young York, to sanctuary, to save his 


8 See for the supernatural aspects of the witches, G. L. Kittredge, The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare (New York, 1936), p. 1114. Throughout this paper I follow Kittredge’s text. 
7 They are “curses,” but they are also regarded as prophecies. See 1. iii. 301; rv. iv. 79. 

8 See A. Méziéres, Shakespeare (Paris, 1860), p. 139. 
* C. H. Herford, ed. The Eversley Edition of The Works of Shakespeare, 10 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1902), v, 394. 
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life. In the last fifty lines of the second act of Macbeth, an outsider, an 
Old Man, talks to Ross about the death of Duncan. Macduff, who 
enters, tells them Macbeth has been named king and that he fears the 
worst. They are on the move, Macduff to Fife and Ross to Scone. The 
sons of the murdered king to save their lives escape, Malcolm to England 
and Donalbain to Ireland. 

Because more men have to be killed and more scheming has to be 
done (the diffuseness of chronicle history is still apparent in Rickard IIT) 
Richard does not become king until at the end of Act m1; the turning 
point, therefore, comes in Act 111 in Macbeth, but in Act Iv in the earlier 
play. Richard enters in pomp and ascends the throne. His first action 
is to take publicly the hand of Buckingham, thanking him for his 
assistance. Macbeth enters as King, and the first thing he does is to 
greet Banquo as his chief guest. Richard is worried because the dead 
King’s sons are alive and talks to Buckingham about that; Macbeth 
is worried because the sons of the murdered King Duncan are alive and 
making trouble and tells Banquo he would talk to him about that 
tomorrow (111. i. 30-33). Richard and Macbeth are not at ease on their 
thrones. “Shall we wear these glories for a day, or shall they last?” 
Richard asks (Iv. ii. 5-6); and Macbeth says, ‘‘To be thus is nothing, 
but to be safely thus” (11. i. 48-49). Richard fears that Buckingham 
knows too much about him to be showing so much independence in 
demanding the bribe offered him (11. i. 194-196); “high-reaching 
Buckingham grows circumspect”? (Iv. ii. 31). Macbeth’s fears in Banquo 
stick deep; Banquo knows too much, he has refused to be bribed (1. i. 
25-29), he has become suspicious, and there is the prophecy concerning 
his descendants. Dismissing Buckingham but keeping him in mind 
Richard asks his page if he knows of a murderer. The page answers: 


I know a discontented gentleman 
Whose humble means match not his haughty spirit. 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything. 
(Iv. ii. 36-39.) 


Immediately after his talk with Banquo Macbeth talks with two mur- 
derers. The Second Murderer speaks almost as if he were the man de- 
scribed by the page in Richard IIT: 


TI am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 


(mm. i. 108-111.) 
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The murderer, Tyrrel, reports to Richard in scene iii that the young 
princes have been killed. Richard, who had been unhappy because—he 
told his confidant Buckingham—“‘young Edward lives” (iv. ii. 10), is 
now so pleased by news of the prince’s death he wishes Tyrrel would 
bring him a more detailed report at the ‘‘after supper” meal (rv. iii. 31), 
The murderer reports in scene iv while Macbeth is at supper that 
Banquo has been killed but that Fleance escaped. Macbeth, whose 
mind had been full of scorpions because—he told his confidant, Lady 
Macbeth—“‘Banquo, and his Fleance, lives” (m1. ii. 37), is so much 
interested that he would hear more tomorrow (111. iv. 31-32). Having 
been informed of the flight of Dorset to join Richmond Richard decides 
he must “stop all hopes.” He is so far in blood he will kill women and 
children. In addition to the murder of the young princes he must kill 
Anne and render Clarence’s children harmless: 
I am in 


So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin. 
(Iv. ii. 63-64.) 


Disturbed by the flight of Fleance as well as by Macduff’s refusal to 
attend the banquet Macbeth decides that he must do more killing. He 
is so far in blood he will kill women and children. His next victims are 
Lady Macduff and her children: 
I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 


Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 
(111. iv. 136-138.) 


Toward the end of Act Iv Richard’s crimes are reviewed by Queen 
Elizabeth, the Duchess of York, and the old Queen Margaret. At the 
end of Act m1 Lennox in conversation with a Lord reviews Macbeth’s 
record up-to-date. 

Since the fourth act of Richard III is about as long as Acts m1 and Iv 
of Macbeth put together we are not surprised to find that some things 
in this act are to be found in Act 1v, Macbeth, instead of in Act mt. Along 
with news of Buckingham’s opposition Richard hears, ‘Morton is fled 
to Richmond” (Iv. iii. 46). He must do something quickly: 


Come! I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay; 


We must be brief when traitors brave the field. 
(1Vv. iii, 51-57.) 


It is in Act 1v, Macbeth, that being told, “Macduff is fled to England” 
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(tv. i. 142), Macbeth decides he must kill Lady Macduff and her chil- 
dren, and quickly: 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it.... 


This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool. 
(tv. i. 145-154.) 
Scene iv of Act 1v, Richard IIT, is very long, sixty lines longer than 
Act 1v, Macbeth; several things in this long scene are to be found in the 
short fourth act of Macbeth. The prophecy by Margaret of Richard’s 
doom occurs in this scene; in the last part of Act 111 Macbeth is going 
to visit the witches, but the meeting with them and their prophecy of 
his doom come in Act Iv. It is in this long scene in Act rv that we find 
the grief of Queen Elizabeth for her murdered children, which we may 
compare to the grief of Macduff for his murdered wife and children in 
Act 1v, Macbeth. Queen Elizabeth asks where God was when her children 
were murdered: ‘‘When didst thou sleep when such a deed was done?” 
(tv. iv. 24). Macduff asks the same question: “Did heaven look on / 
And would not take their part?” (rv. iii. 223-224). The Duchess of York 
asks, “‘Why should calamity be full of words?” Queen Elizabeth replies: 


Poor breathing orators of miseries, 
Let them have scope! Though what they will impart 
Help nothing else, yet do they ease the heart. 

(iv. iv. 129-131.) 


Malcolm says of Macduff’s restrained grief: 


Give sorrow words. The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 
(Iv. iii. 209-210.) 


When Richmond mistrusts Buckingham’s offered assistance (Iv. iv. 
522-527) there is a suggestion of the scene in Act 1v, Macbeth, in which 
Malcolm tests Macduff’s loyalty. The parallel in the first part of Mac- 
beth is between Banquo and Buckingham; after Banquo’s death it is 
between Macduff and Buckingham. 

Thus we see parallels between Act tv of Richard III and Act m1, 
Macbeth, with several situations in the last part of the fourth act of 
Richard III appearing in the very short Act 1v of Macbeth. Before 
leaving these acts note how Macbeth’s conversation with the murderers 
of Banquo resembles Richard’s conversation with the murderers of 
Clarence. In his conversation with the murderers of Clarence, Richard 
had warned them against pity for his brother (1. iii. 347-349) ; neverthe- 
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less, the Second Murderer’s pity almost bungled the job. In his con- 
versation with the murderers of Banquo and Fleance Macbeth warned 
them ‘“‘to leave no rubs nor botches in tae work” (111. i. 134); neverthe- 
less, the work was botched and Fleance escaped. Richard took leave of 
the murderers, whom he calls “‘stout, resolved mates,” with the words, 
“about your business straight” (1. iii. 354); Macbeth took leave of the 
murderers, who said they were “resolved,” with the words, “T’ll call 
upon you straight” (11. i. 140). So Richard sends Clarence’s soul to 
heaven—“‘if heaven will take the present” (1. i. 119-120); and Macbeth 
sends Banquo’s soul on its flight to heaven—“‘if it find heaven” (m1. i. 
142). Note that the appearance of Banquo’s ghost to Macbeth in Act m 
has its parallel in the last act of Richard III when the ghosts of those 
slain appear to Richard. The parallel would be more complete if the 
ghosts of all those Macbeth had murdered appeared to him, the ghost 
of Duncan as well as that of Banquo; and this is just what Knight’? and 
others maintain the text calls for. The killing of Lady Macduff and her 
children (Macbeth, tv. ii) with the conversation between the murderers 
and victims recalls the killing of Clarence (Richard III, 1. iv). The 
Second -Murderer was conscience-stricken and repented of the murder 
of Clarence; perhaps the Messenger who warned Lady Macduff was 
intended to be a repentant hired murderer. Clarence tells the murderers 
that they “scarcely have the hearts” to tell him they are murdering 
him “and therefore cannot have the hearts to do it” (1. iv. 180-181); 
the Messenger tells Lady Macduff he is being “‘too savage”’ in causing 
her fright by his warning, and “to do worse to you were fell cruelty” 
(tv. ii. 70-71). The innocent witty chatter before his death of Macduff’s 
young son—“poor prattler” (Iv. ii. 64), “poor monkey” (rv. ii. 60)— 
recalls the talk shortly before his death of “‘little prating York” (m1. i. 
151)—“‘little, like an ape”’ (111. i. 130). 

We proceed to a comparison of the fifth acts of Richard III and 
Macbeth. First in order to clear the way for the death of Richard and 
the death of Macbeth, Shakespeare disposes of the person who was the 
tyrant’s chief confidant and aid in getting the crown. In scene i of 
Richard ITT he disposes of Buckingham; in scene i of Macbeth similarly 
Lady Macbeth makes her last appearance in the great sleep-walking 
scene which prepares us for her death announced in scene v. In scene ii 
of Richard III, Richmond, Herbert, Oxford, and Blunt, “but one days 
march” from Richard, tell of the desertion of his allies. 

Herbert: I doubt not but his friends will turn to us. 
Blunt: He hath no friends but what are friends for fear, 
Which in his dearest need will fly from him. 
(v. ii. 19-21.) 


19 See the New Variorum Edition of Macbeth (Philadelphia, 1873), pp. 167-171. 
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Likewise in almost the same place in Macbeth, scene ii, Menteith, 
Lennox, Caithness, and Angus, near Birnam Wood, say that Macbeth’s 
leaders are deserting him: 


Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love. 

(v. ii. 18-20.) 


In scene iii Richard is troubled by news of his approaching enemies but 
more by the “‘shadows”’ that disturb his sleep: 


By the apostle Paul, shadows tonight 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 
(v. iii. 217-219.) 


Macbeth, too, is more afraid of shadows than substance. On seeing the 
ghost (111. iv. 100-106) he says he could face any shape but that; ‘Hence, 
horrible shadow!” At the present time he is more troubled by the 
shadows that disturb the sleep of his wife. He is losing his nerve; he is 
angry at the messenger bringing him bad news (Vv. vi. 35) like Richard 
who (Iv. iv. 507) strikes the messenger bringing bad news. In this part 
in their respective plays both Richard and Macbeth are heartsick and 
lonely. Richard says: 


I have not that alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have. 
(v. iii. 73-74.) 


And Macbeth is “sick at heart,” and feels his “‘way of life is fall’n into 
the sere, the yellow leaf” (v. iii. 22-23). Richard says: 


There is no creature loves me; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 


oS 
(v. iii. 201-202.) 


And Macbeth: 


And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; 
(v. iii. 24-26.) 


At this time both Richard and Macbeth are winning some sympathy. 
Richard’s fighting spirit revealed in his killing of five men disguised as 
Richmond and Macbeth’s fight with young Siward onthe battlefield 
are put in to appeal to our sympathies. Richard leaves the stage shouting 
the often-quoted words—they are his last in the play—: “A horse! a 
horse! my kingdom for a horse!’ Macbeth’s last words in the play are 
these equally quoted lines: 
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Lay on, Macduff, 
And damn’d be him that first cries “Hold, enough!” 


Macbeth has just met Macduff and learned that his enemy was not 
born of woman, and he shouts these words as they go off the stage 
fighting. There is no conversation between Richard and Richmond; 
otherwise, the stage business is the same. The stage directions in Richard 
ITT are: ‘“‘Alarum. Enter Richard and Richmond; they fight. Richard is 
slain. Retreat and flourish. Re-enter Richmond, Derby bearing the 
crown, with divers other Lords.” In Macbeth the stage directions are 
‘‘Alarums. Enter, fighting, and Macbeth slain. Retreat. Flourish. Enter, 
with drums and colours, Malcolm, Siward, Ross, Thanes, and Soldiers.” 
And eighteen lines below, after Malcolm, Siward, and Ross have talked 
about the battle: ‘““Enter Macduff, with Macbeth’s head.” Editors of 
the two plays encounter the same difficulty here: if Richard was killed 
on the stage, why was the crown brought in? if Macbeth was killed on 
the stage, why was the head brought in? With regard to Macbeth the 
difficulty is usually met by the omission of the direction, ‘‘Enter, fight- 
ing, and Macbeth slain,” with the explanation added that ‘‘the folio 
stage directions are confused throughout this scene,” or ‘“‘apparently 
the text has been mangled by the reviser at this point.” Thus editors 
would have Macbeth killed off-stage. In the editions of Richard III the 
stage directions are generally allowed to stand, it being much easier to 
account for the presence or absence of a crown than of a head. But 
Dyce, for one, is not satisfied; it sounds too much as though there were 
two Richards, one killed on the stage, and one killed off-stage. ‘““The 
fact is,” he says, “that here, as frequently elsewhere, in the old copies, 
the stage-direction is a piece of mere confusion: Richard and Richmond 
were evidently intended by the author éo go off the stage fighting.” May 
we not conclude that whether Macbeth and Richard were killed on the 
stage or whethé they go off the stage fighting the ‘“‘business”’ here was 
intended to be the same? 

Richmond makes his speech about the union of York and Lancaster 
—thus he establishes the Tudor line—and looks hopefully toward the 
peace and plenty in the time of his heirs. (Of course Shakespeare is 
thinking of Richmond’s granddaughter Queen Elizabeth.) In his last 
speech Malcolm cannot say he is bringing about the union of England 
and Scotland—thus starting the Stuart line in England—for it is not 
true. That is something to take place in the future, so that the reference 
to the ‘two-fold balls and treble sceptres’”’ and to James I of England, as 


11 See the note on V, v, in the New Variorum Richard III (Philadelphia, 1908), pp. 423- 
424. See also the New Variorum Macbeth, op. cit., pp. 294-295. 
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of the Stuart line from Banquo, has to come earlier through the prophecy 
of witches during a vision in which Banquo smilingly points at his heirs. 

Here are some miscellaneous parallels. Note a resemblance between 
the procession of kings in Macbeth and of ghosts in Richard III. The 
ghosts prophesy Richard’s fall but turning to Richmond prophesy his 
success; in the same manner in the witches’ scene visions show Macbeth’s 
doom but the success of Banquo through his descendants. Note that the 
ghosts of the young princes tell Richmond, “Live, and beget a happy 
race of kings”’ (v. iii. 158); this is like the Third Witch’s prophecy to 
Banquo, ‘Thou shalt get kings” (1. iii. 67) Note that Tyrrel’s men 
hesitate to kill the young princes because of a prayer book on the pillow 
(Iv. iii. 14-15); as Macbeth in murdering Duncan was disturbed by the 
prayers of two men (rt. ii. 25-29). “Cancel his bond of life,’”” Margaret 
prays with regard to Richard (Iv. iv. 77); and Macbeth hopes the night 
will ‘‘cancel that great bond,” the life of Banquo (m1. ii. 49). At the con- 
clusion of a passage of blank verse comes this rhymed couplet spoken by 
Richard as he marches to battle, and death: 


March on, join bravely, let us to’t pell-mell, 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 
(v. iii. 313-314.) 
And at the conclusion of a scene in blank verse comes this rhymed 
couplet spoken by Macbeth as he hears the signal bell: 


Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 
(11. i. 63-64.) 


There are some things in Macbeth that are not to be found in Richard 
ITI. There is nothing in the earlier play equivalent to Macbeth’s hopeless 
feeling on learning that Macduff was not born of woman, that the 
witches’ prophecy is fulfilled and that Macduff is destined to kill him. 
Only in Macbeth is the head of the slain villain brought on the stage. But 
a great difference between the two plays is that there is no female char- 
acter in Richard III resembling Lady Macbeth, and no scenes such as 
those in which she has a part: the monologue in which she fears her hus- 
band is too full of the milk of human kindness, the scene in which she 
urges him on to murder and accuses him of cowardice, the murder of 
Duncan and the scene just after in which she swoons, the scene in which 
she reveals to a physician the working of guilt in the mind, and the scene 
in which Macbeth rebukes her physician for not being able to minister to 
a mind diseased. Richard ITI is a “‘one man play.” Macbeth is more of a 
one may play than Hamlet, Othello, or Lear; but because of the success 
Shakespeare has had in recent tragedies with such characters as Gertrude, 
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Desdemona, Goneril, and Regan Macbeth must share the limelight with 
a partner in crime, Lady Macbeth. The character in Richard III who 
most resembles her is Richard himself. There is the same singleness of 
purpose, the same strong will that brea«xs down only in sleep. Lady Mac- 
beth like Richard lives over her crimes in sleep. In the first scene that 
Richard shares with a woman he tells Anne that he killed for the love of 
her (1. ii. 121-125); in the second scene that Macbeth shares with Lady 
Macbeth his wife tells him that if he loved her he would kill Duncan 
(1. vii. 38-39). Anne tells Richard he dissembles too well (1, ii, 184, 236), 
but Lady Macbeth says Macbeth must learn to dissemble (1, v. 63-07). 

To find, however, a female character that parallels Lady Macbeth 
we must turn to the three parts of Henry VI, a play to which Richard III 
is the sequel and to which it is so closely related that Colley Cibber in 
revising Richard III used parts of it. Twenty years ago Oral S. Coad ina 
brief note entitled ““‘Was Macbeth indebted to Henry VI?’’ cited two 
parallels between Macbeth and 2 Henry VI. Eleanor, the wife of Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester, reveals an ambition similar to that of Lady Mac- 
beth; she urges her husband to seize the crown in language that parallels 
that used by Lady Macbeth. Wanting to know what the future has for 
her ambition she resorts to a witch in a scene that resembles both in 
situation and language the scene in which Macbeth visits the witches’ 
cavern. Four years after Coad noticed these parallels, G. Wilson Knight 
pointed out other parallels between Macbeth and 2 Henry VI; as he says, 
“The parallels of incident and phrase in 2 Henry VI to Macbeth are, to 
say the least, curious.” The death of the villainous Suffolk reminds him 
of Macbeth’s final meeting with Macduff. ‘Both Macbeth and Suffolk 
find a prophecy realized, and are thereby struck with terror, seeing in 
their antagonist the foretold instrument of immediate death.” After 
Suffolk is killed his head is brought in. “In Macbeth alone of the great 
tragedies is a head brought on the stage; this too comes from 2 Henry 
VI.” But the most remarkable parallel of all, Knight says, is to be found 
in “the death in delirium of Cardinal Beaufort, a scene of great power, 
exposing the workings of guilt in the mind. The conception and phraseol- 
ogy are similar to the sleep-walking scene.” Knight asks us to compare 

sometime he calls the King 
And whispers to his pillow, as to him, 


The secrets of his overcharged soul; 
(2 Henry VI, ut. ii. 374-376.) 


with what the Doctor says of Lady Macbeth: ‘‘The heart is sorely 
charged” and “Infected minds to their deaf pillows will discharge their 


12 Oral S. Coad, “Was Macbeth Indebted to Henry VI?,”” MLN, xxxvut (1923), 185-187. 
18 G, Wilson Knight in “Notes on Shakespeare,” The New Adelphi, 1 (1927), 69-73. 
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secrets.” Both Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, and Queen Margaret, 
Knight says, show the conception of Lady Macbeth in the germ. It seems 
to me Queen Margaret is more like Lady Macbeth. She is a “‘she-wolf”’ 
(3 Henry VI, 1. iv. 111), “‘a tiger’s heart wrapped in a woman’s hide”’ 
(3 Henry VI, 1. iv. 137). She is compared to a tiger of Hyrcania (3 
Henry VI, 1. iv. 155), which must have been a bad animal, for when 
Macbeth says he would rather face anything than Banquo’s ghost he says 
he would face a “Hyrcan tiger’ (11. iv. 101). Queen Margaret, too, re- 
bukes a timorous King: 


Had I been there, which am a silly woman, 
The soldiers should have toss’d me on their pikes 
Before I would have granted to that act. 

(3 Henry VI, 1. i. 243-245.) 


And here I want to note a parallel not pointed out by Coad and Knight 
between 2 Henry VI and Macbeth. The Queen wants Humphrey of 
Gloucester killed, but the King, whom she calls in another place a “‘tim- 
orous wretch” (3 Henry VI, 1.i. 231), is unwilling, because he has always 
found Humphrey “virtuous, mild” (11. i. 72), one who has done no man 
wrong (111. i. 209), and it is his wish that they “‘Proceed no straiter ’gainst 
our uncle Gloucester . . .”’ (111. ii. 20). We recall Macbeth’s hesitancy in 
killing Duncan, who “hath borne his faculties so meek . . . his virtues 
will plead like angels” (1. vii. 17-19), and his determination, “We will 
proceed no further in this business” (1. vii. 31). Queen Margaret says 
Henry is “‘too full of foolish pity” (111. i. 225); we recall that Lady Mac- 
beth says Macbeth is “‘too full of the milk of human kindness” (t1. v. 
18). Humphrey is killed in the palace while asleep by hired murderers, 
whom Suffolk, the Queen’s lover, questions immediately after the deed 
is done: 

Have you laid fair the bed? Is all things well, 

According as I gave directions? 

(m1. ii, 11-12.) 


We are reminded of Lady Macbeth’s careful plans and her concern when 
Macbeth brings away the daggers. The King early next day asks that 
Humphrey be summoned. There is a great uproar when Suffolk returns 
reporting that Humphrey is “dead in his bed.”” The King swoons; we 
recall Lady Macbeth’s swoon. The suspicions of the innocent King re- 
mind us of those of Banquo: 


O thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts— 
My thoughts, that labour to persuade my soul 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey’s life! 
(2 Henry VI, ut. ii. 136-138.) 
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Compare Banquo’s words: 
Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 


Gives way to in repose! 
(11. i. 7-9.) 


Note the similarity in the punishment of those engaged in the murders 
of Humphrey and Duncan. Suffolk, the Queen’s lover, is killed like Mac- 
beth immediately after learning a prophecy concerning his killer is being 
realized. Their heads are brought on the stage. Unlike Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Margaret does not die in the play, but another of the murderers 
of Humphrey, Cardinal Beaufort, just before his death sees in delirium, 
as does Lady Macbeth, the image of the man murdered. The Cardinal 
would live and feel no pain, but “all England’s treasure” cannot help 
him. King Henry, looking on, prays that Heaven may ‘“‘from his bosom 
purge this black despair” (2 Henry VI, ut. iii. 23). Macbeth wonders 
why his wife’s Doctor cannot ‘‘cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous 
stuff which weighs upon the heart’’ (v. iii. 44-45); but the disease is be- 
yond his practice: ‘‘more needs she the divine than the physician” (v. 
i. 82). 

Thus we have noticed that for certain scenes in Macbeth in which 
Lady Macbeth has a part we must look for parallels not in Richard ITI 
but in Henry VI. Returning to a comparison of Macbeth and Richard ITI 
note that the word “‘blood” occurs throughout the two plays, and the 
washing of blood from the hands is alluded to in Richard ITT (tv. i. 68) 
and in Macbeth (11. ii. 46-47, 60-61, 67, and v. i). Writing of Richard III 
Chambers says, ‘‘The word ‘blood’ runs like a Jeit-motif through the 
play’; and Bradley says of Macbeth, “‘It cannot be an accident that the 
image of blood is forced upon us continually... .”5 To quote Bradley 
again: ‘‘Parallels between Seneca and Shakespeare seem to be more fre- 
quent in Macbeth than in any other of his undoubtedly genuine works 
except perhaps Richard IIT.’® Macdonald thinks the amount of irony in 
Richard IIT is remarkable;!’ Verity says “Macbeth is remarkable beyond 
any other of Shakespeare’s plays for the frequency and power of its tragic 
irony’”’;!8 and Bradley: “Not even in Richard III, which in this as in 
other respects has resemblances to Macbeth, is there so much irony.” 

Shakespeare often repeats in his plays devices that have proved suc- 
cessful; we know how often he has the complication due to twins or toa 
woman dressed as a man or to a father selecting his daughter’s husband— 


44 E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1930), 1, 302. 

1 A.C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1904), p. 339. 

16 Thid., p. 390. 17 Op. cit., p. 132. 

18 A, W. Verity, Macbeth (Cambridge, 1902), p. 250. 19 Op. cit., p. 338. 
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a book has been written on the subject of repetition in his plays.?° But so 
many of the situations are the same, in so similar a sequence, in Macbeth 
and Richard III, that to say we find here the usual repetition is not 
enough. What explanations do the writers offer who have found parallels 
between Macbeth and Henry VI? Coad says that the parallels ‘‘suggest 
the interesting possibility that in writing Macbeth Shakespeare may have 
remembered Henry VI though perhaps only subconsciously. More prob- 
ably it is all coincidence.” But Coad points out only two parallels. The 
addition of the parallels noticed by Knight and of those I have pointed 
out both in Henry VI and Richard III, since Richard III is a sequel to 
Henry VI, should increase the possibility that there is something more 
here than coincidence. Knight’s explanation is as follows: ‘‘Some of these 
comparisons would not be, in themselves, more than interesting; but 
taken together, they [he has noticed some parallels in other plays], and 
especially those referring us to Macbeth must, I think, have some further 
significance. It is possible that, whilst Shakespeare was treating a theme 
which had some similarity of incident with a previous play, other inci- 
dents and phrases from the former play were set in motion by laws of as- 
sociation. And I think this to be the truth, but not the whole truth.” 
Verity calls attention to Constance’s grief for her child in King John as 
a great example of parental grief and thinks that the scene in which 
Macduff grieves for his murdered wife and children may have been influ- 
enced by it. I think the parallel noticed above between Macduff’s grief 
and Queen Elizabeth’s grief is a closer one, but notice Verity’s explana- 
tion of the parallel: “It is not improbable, indeed, that when he wrote 
this part of Macbeth Shakespeare had in his thoughts that scene (111. iv) 
in King John.” Should we not say that the numerous parallels we have 
noticed make it much more probable that Shakespeare had Richard III 
in his thoughts when he wrote Macbeth? 

The question is made more difficult by the fact that much of Macbeth 
is to be found in Holinshed. It is there, however, for the most part only in 
outline. Shakespeare took the history and outline of events from Holin- 
shed. As to what he should make out of that outline—the characteriza- 
tion, the dialogue, the dramatic construction—suggestions could have 
come from Richard III. For example, Holinshed says Fleance escaped to 
Wales; influenced possibly by that part of Richard III relating to Dor- 
set’s escape after the death of his uncle and brother to join Richmond in 
France Shakespeare may have written that part of Macbeth relating to 
Fleance’s escape after the death of his father to join Malcolm in London. 
Holinshed says that Macbeth killed Macduff’s wife and children; there is 


* P. V. Kreider, Repetition in Shakespeare’s Plays (Princeton, 1941). 
* Verity, op. cit., p. 26. 
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nothing about a conversation between young Macduff, his mother, and 
the murderers—a suggestion for that could have come from Richard ITI. 
Nothing is said in Holinshed about Macduff’s grief; Shakespeare may 
have decided to include that in the play because of the scene in Richard 
ITI showing Queen Elizabeth’s grief. According to Holinshed Macbeth 
ruled wisely and well after the death of Duncan, and many years passed 
after the murder of Duncan before Banquo was killed. In bringing Ban- 
quo’s death so close to that of Duncan Shakespeare may have had in 
mind Richard’s break with Buckingham shortly after becoming king. 
There is much more in Holinshed’s account of the reigns of Duncan and 
Macbeth than Shakespeare used; in selecting the details he would drama- 
tize he might have been guided by Richard III. He takes the historical 
outline from Holinshed; he takes suggestions for the drama to be made 
out of that outline from Richard III. 

Why would Shakespeare have Richard III especially in his thoughts 
while writing Macbeth? The answer to this question is tied up in some 
way, we think, with the following parallel: in Richard III, one of the 
first plays he wrote during Elizabeth’s reign, Shakespeare for Elizabeth’s 
sake glorifies Richmond, the founder of the Tudor line, at the same time 
blackening the character of Richmond’s foe; in Macbeth, one of the first 
plays he wrote during the reign of James I, for James’s sake he glorifies 
Banquo, the founder of the Stuart line, blackening the character of 
Banquo’s foe. As has often been said, Shakespeare in Macbeth is playing 
up to James’s idiosyncrasies in every way: to please him he puts in the 
passage about the “‘twofold balls and treble sceptres,” because James is 
interested in the union of England and Scotland; to please him he puts 
in the witches, because James is a specialist in the subject; to please him 
he puts in the passage about the King’s Touch; and the allusion to the 
gunpowder plot. ‘‘Macbeth is more certainly a drame de circonstance than 
any one work of Shakespeare’s.’” As he had honored Queen Elizabeth in 
Richard III, a play praising Richmond, the founder of the Tudor line, 
a play giving her ancestry, so he would honor King James in a play 
glorifying the founder of the Stuart line, a play giving his ancestry. 
Since the story in Holinshed of Banquo and Macbeth is surprisingly like 
that in Richard III Shakespeare can use situations, devices, dialogue, 
and characterization that have been tried out in that play and found to 
be successful. 

Shakespeare may have used Richard III more freely because he felt it 
could no longer be performed on the stage. As good as Richard III is, 
King James might not have liked a play celebrating the ancestry of the 
Queen who had killed his mother. At the beginning of his reign James 


2 F, E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 2 vols. (Boston, 1908), 1, 299. 
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knew he was being compared unfavorably to Elizabeth and the Tudors; 
in 1605-06 there were plots to remove him.” Anti-English, vain, especially 
sensitive at the beginning of his reign,* he might not have liked Richard 
III. Certainly Shakespeare and the King’s Men whom James had hon- 
ored as players in England never before had been honored would not 
have staged a play displeasing the King. Doubtless Shakespeare sensed 
the fact that the period of the play dealing with English history was 
over. The very English chronicle play, associated especially with the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth—one reason why King James would not have 
liked it—began to flourish about the time James’s mother, Mary Queen 
of Scots, was killed; it practically came to an end when James ascended 
the throne.* Richard III, however, was more than a chronicle play; it 
had the tragedy that the stage wanted in 1605-06. It has always been 
the best acting play of all the chronicle plays.” As late as 1602 Richard 
was Burbage’s chief réle.2” The play would have to be put away, but a 
good part of it could be salvaged in the new laureate play Macbeth.?* 

There is no record of a performance of Richard III in the theatre from 
1600 to 1633, though this does not necessarily show that the play had 
been withdrawn. It has been said that the number of quartos of the play 
and the many allusions to it in contemporary writings indicate its popu- 
larity on the stage, but the writers who have said this could be thinking 
of the popularity of the play before James. During the first ten years of 
the reign of James two quartos of Richard III were issued. During this 
time there were six quarto editions of Shakespeare’s chronicle plays pub- 
lished as compared with nine quarto editions of all other Shakespearean 
plays.*° If this indicates the popularity of the chronicle play during this 
period, there is something wrong somewhere, because the records show 


* For the history of the period see S. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1616, 2 vols; 
(London, 1863). 

4 See Lilian Winstanley, Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary History (Cambridge, 
1922), for James’s attitude toward Elizabeth. The author maintains, pp. 39-40, that 
James in attempting to revive the old Arthurian empire through Banquo was jealous of 
tival Tudor claims. 

* See F. E. Schelling, The English Chronicle Play (New York, 1902), pp. 1-2, 53-54, 273. 

ay G. P. Baker, The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist (New York, 1907), 
p. 157. 

"See the passages from John Manningham’s Diary and The Return from Pernassus in 
“p _ Allusion-Book, ed. J. Munro, 1909; reissued, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1932), 1, 

, 102. 

** Macbeth is tied up with the English history plays in W. Wetz, “Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
und seine kénigsdramen,” Eng. St., 16 (1892), 11-18. For the turn from English history to 
history of foreign countries at the beginning of the century see Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 
0p. cit., 11, 300. 

* Chambers, William Shakespeare, op. cit., 1, 304. 

” Ibid., 11, 395-396, for a list of printed editions. 
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the great decline of the chronicle play on the stage.*! The number of 
editions published, as Chambers says, may be due as much to the energy 
of the copyright owner as to the popularity of the play.” In regard to 
the number of allusions to Richard III during the first ten years of King 
James some figures derived from The Shakspere Allusion-Book*® are of 
interest. During this period, 1603-13, including those considered 
“doubtful” the allusions to Shakespeare’s plays roughly are: Hamlet, 30; 
Romeo and Juliet, 13; 1 Henry IV, 11; Midsummer Night’s Dream, 6; 
Much Ado, 6; Macbeth, 5; Love’s Labor’s Lost, 5; 2 Henry IV, 4; “Fal- 
staff” (either Merry Wives or Henry IV), 4; Richard III, 4; there are 
fewer than four allusions to each of the other plays. One of the four 
allusions to Richard III is considered ‘‘doubtful,”’ and two of the other 
three are parodies of Richard’s speech ‘‘A horse! a horse!””—a line in the 
play that had already become proverbial by 1600. It may have been 
spread widely through the circulation of books like Bodenham’s Bele. 
vedere; this book—published in 1600, includes more quotations from 
Richard IIT than from any other Shakespearean play, excepting Richard 
IT*4 

Does Henry the Eighth help us to decide whether Shakespeare would 
have withdrawn Richard III out of regard for King James’s feelings? 
Henry the Eighth gives the story of Elizabeth’s father and mother, as 
Richard III gives the story of her grandfather. There are some lines in 
the last scene praising Elizabeth followed by some lines praising James. 
It was performed at the Globe as a “‘new play” in 1613, but the new play 
was not one of the twenty plays produced at court by the King’s Men 
in 1613 in honor of the marriage of King James’s daughter. By way of 
determining the extent to which Shakespeare would go to avoid offending 
King James conclusions to be derived from the commentaries on Henry 
the Eighth are unsatisfactory. Malone, for example, thinks the play must 
have been written before James came to the throne. King James so hated 
the memory of Elizabeth as shown by the favors he conferred on South- 
ampton and others Elizabeth had disgraced Shakespeare certainly would 
not have given more praise to Elizabeth than to James. To please Eliza- 
beth and not James, he has cast into the shade the disagreeable aspects 
of her father’s character and has put Anne Boleyn, her mother, in a more 
amiable light at the expense of Queen Katharine.® With this opinion 4 
more recent commentator agrees: “It could not have been written for 

31 See Alfred Harbage, Annals of the English Drama, 975-1700 (Phila., 1940); and Schell 
ing, The English Chronicle Play, op. cit., passim. 

%2 William Shakespeare, op. cit., 1, 133. 

8 Op. cit., 1, 128-242. 4 Ibid., 1, 72-73. 

35 See Malone’s essay on “The Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s Plays,” 17 78, as 
published in The Plays of William Shakespeare with Notes by Samuel Johnson and Geortt 
Steevens, 15 vols., 4th edition (London, 1793), 1, 553-565. 
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the ears of James. Elizabeth had not only cut off the head of James’s 
most unfortunate mother but she had held himself in a sort of tutelage 
(vide their published correspondence), which must have been galling to 
aman so vain. .. .”’ James could not have forgot, and “Shakespeare was 
too much of a courtier to make the mistake of courting a dead sover- 
eign.” The lines praising James then are explained as having been 
added to please him in a revival of the play.*” But a different view is 
taken by Charles Knight and others. Knight thinks Henry the Eighth 
must have been written after Elizabeth’s death. Certainly the authors 
of the play would not have called Elizabeth an “‘aged princess” in her 
lifetime. Elizabeth would not have allowed the players to exhibit the 
sensual, arrogant, crafty and hypocritical characteristics of her father; 
she would not have stood for the exaltation of Queen Katharine.** To 
quote again a modern commentary: “During the reign of Elizabeth it is 
unlikely that Shakespeare would have written a drama in which the 
Queen’s father was not presented in a more favorable light and in which 
Elizabeth’s mother is seen in such a colorless réle as compared to that of 
Queen Katharine.’’*® The critics seem to agree on this: that kings and 
queens are very sensitive, that James was exceedingly so, and that at no 
time during his reign was he more so than about 1605-6, the time of the 
play Macbeth. During 1604-08 several plays were banned and their 
actors and authors imprisoned for displeasing royalty.*° So whatever the 
history of Richard III was afterwards—there may have been a revival of 
it later,“ as there were attempts at different times to revive the chronicle 
play*—it is unlikely that about 1605-06 Shakespeare and the King’s 
Men would have produced the play without carefully revising it. 
Schiicking, commenting on Shakespeare’s interest in the psychological 
aspects of character about 1601-08, says: ‘“‘Had he dealt with the char- 
acter Macbeth more than a decade earlier it would probably have been 
a thickskinned brute of the stamp of Richard III.’’“* Conversely he could 
have said that if Shakespeare had dealt with the character of Richard III 
ten years later it would have been a more complex, thoughtful, imagina- 
tive, and remorseful character like Macbeth. That part of Margaret’s 
curse in which she says Richard will during his life suspect friends as 
traitors and take traitors as friends sees ample fulfillment in the play. 
But Shakespeare does not make much of that part in which she says, 


*B. E. Warner, English History in Shakespeare’s Plays (New York, 1916), p. 299. 

* See K. Elze, Sh. Jb., rx (1874), 55-86. 

* Charles Knight, Studies of Shakspere (London, 1868), pp. 398-399. 

“Cumberland Clark, A Study of Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth (London, 1931), p. 33. 

“See E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 4 vols. (Oxford, 1923), 1, 326-328. 

“Chambers, William Shakespeare, op. cit., 1, 304, thinks the pruned oaths in the first 
folio point to this. # See Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, op. cit., 1, 412. 

“L.L. Schiicking, Character Problems in S hakes peare’s Plays (London, 1922), p. 73. 
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“The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul” (1. iii. 222) and: 


No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils! 

(1. iii. 225-227.) 


Except for the hundred lines late in the play (v. iii. 118-220) in which 
ghosts apear in ‘‘a fearful dream” causing Richard to be temporarily 
conscience-stricken the indications in the play are that Richard sleeps 
well. But from the beginning of his life of crime Macbeth is unable to 
sleep. After the murder of Duncan he thought he heard a voice saying, 
“Macbeth shall sleep no more” (11. ii. 43); compare Margaret’s curse, 
“no sleep close up that deadly eye.” Richard has one tormenting drean, 
but Macbeth has many: 


In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. 
(111. ii. 18-19.) 


He envies Duncan, for “‘he sleeps well” (111. ii. 23). Lady Macbeth tells 
him he lacks “‘the season of all natures, sleep” (111. iv. 141). Macbeth 
has murdered sleep, “‘sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care” (u. 
ii. 37). Conscience, too, continually begnaws his soul; it brings before 
him visions of daggers; it puts rancors in the vessel of his peace (1m. i. 
67); his mind is full of scorpions (11. ii. 36). His wife is “troubled with 
thick-coming fancies that keep her from her rest”’ (v. iii. 38-39). Take 
away from the play passages that relate to pangs of conscience, disturbed 
sleep, and tormenting dreams and we take away some of the best in 
Macbeth. The lines in Margaret’s curse, therefore, apply rather to Mac- 
beth than to Richard; as though in 1605-06 Shakespeare was more of 
the mind to do something that in 1593-94, preferring to develop 4 
Machiavel, he let go by. He had gone a long way since he wrote Richard 
III; the great contrast between the two plays, Barrett Wendell says, is 
probably a question not of difference in purpose but mostly in the growth 
of the poet, growth in imaginative truth, in compact intensity, in preg- 
nancy of style, but chiefly in sympathy with humanity.“ 

In Hamlet Shakespeare showed what could be done in working over an 
old play. More recently he had written King Lear, using Holinshed and 
an old play, The True Chronicle History of King Leir. Now in writing 
Macbeth he would again use Holinshed and an old play; but this time the 
old play would be one of his own, Richard the Third. This time he would 
beautify himself with his own feathers. 

West Virginia University FRED MANNING SMITE 


4 Op. cit. 
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LXII 
SHAKESPEARE AND APULEIUS 


N HIS Illustrations of Shakespeare’ Francis Douce maintains that 

Adlington’s translation of Apuleius’ Golden Ass is a book that Shake- 
speare certainly used. Admittedly, Douce supports this repeated asser- 
tion with very slight evidence; and no other scholar, so far as I know, has 
hitherto seriously urged the dramatist’s knowledge of this popular book.? 
Yet the chances are many that any reputable author in the sixteenth 
century would have known the writings of Apuleius, in the original, or, 
after 1566, in translation, or in both. 

As early as 1523 Luis Vives, in his plan of studies for a boy, suggests 
that after the young scholar has studied Terence, Cicero, and such stand- 
ard classics, he should, if time permits, read Apuleius’ Asinus and Florida. 
Inhis be “opia Verborum et Rerum, Erasmus lists Apuleius as a copious 
writer one .uight imitate for matter.* Apuleius thus had the stamp of the 
Humanist scholars and schoolmen. Editions in the original Latin were 
easily accessible, at least five having been published in various cities on 
the Continent from the first edition at Rome, in 1469, to the Aldine edi- 
tion, at Venice, in 1521. The Metamorphoses appeared in Spanish dress, 
in 1513; in Italian, 1518; in French, 1522; and in Adlington’s English 
translation in 1566. This English edition was reprinted in 1571, 1582, 
1596, 1600(?), and 1639.4 

Among English authors known to have been familiar with The Golden 
Ass, at the end of the sixteenth and in the early seventeenth century, are 
Spenser,® Daniel, Ben Jonson,” and Thomas Heywood,’ not to mention 


1 See Illustrations, 1, 398, et passim. 

*See G. L. Kittredge, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936). In the Intro- 
duction to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the editor comments, “Bottom and his ass’s head 
need not derive from either Lukios of Patrae or Apuleius; but anyhow Apuleius was ac- 
cessible in Adlington’s translation.’”’ There is, of course, no extant version of the Meta- 
mor phoses ascribed to Lucius of Patrae. There remains only a commentary on it by Photius 
in the ninth century, and Lucius seems to have been a character in the story, not the au- 
thor. See B. E. Perry in The Metamorphoses Ascribed to Lucius of Patrae (Princeton, 1920). 

*See T. W. Baldwin’s Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 1, 190; 11, 26; 185; 247. 

‘See Elizabeth H. Haight, Apuleius and His Influence (1927), “Bibliography,” pp. 187- 
190; also S. Gaselee’s revision of Adlington’s translation of The Golden Ass (Loeb), “‘Bibli- 
ography,” xi-xii. 

‘See Haight, op. cit., pp. 138 ff. and The Faerie Queene, 3.6.51-52. 

* See “Musophilus,” Il. 629 ff. 

"See Jonson’s Latin notes to the M. asque of Queenes. The author several times quotes the 
Latin of de Asino Aureo. 

*See Haight, of. cit., pp. 140 ff., and Heywood’s Loves Mistris or the Queens Masque 
(1636). The Cupid and Psyche story is the source of this masque. See also Henslowe’s 
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all. It would be strange indeed if a book with such variety of appeal, so 
easily accessible, and so well known generally to his contemporaries, 
were not also familiar to Shakespeare. It is the purpose of this study to 
demonstrate Shakespeare’s knowledge and use of Apuleius’ famous book. 

Two aspects of The Comedy of Errors (c. 1591) suggest that the drama- 
tist was, unconsciously perhaps, exhibiting familiarity with Apuleius’ 
novel: (1) the atmosphere of Ephesus as it seemed to Antipholus of 
Syracuse and his servant Dromio; (2) recurrent statements of Dromio 
that he is transformed into an ass and does the services of that beast. The 
atmosphere and reputation of the town are first suggested by Antipholus 
of Syracuse after he has been in Ephesus only an hour or so: 










































They say this town is full of cozenage, 

As, nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind, 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 

Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks. (1. ii. 97-101-102)° 





Plautus’ Menaechmi, one of Shakespeare’s sources, may have suggested 
the reference to jugglers and cozeners and cheaters, but there is in Plautus 
! no hint of “dark-working sorcerers” and “‘soul-killing witches that de- 
form the body”; and witchcraft and sorcery Antipholus and his servant 
emphasize throughout. In the Fourth Act, for example, Antipholus says 
to the Courtesan, 
Avoid then, fiend! ... 
Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress. 
I conjure you to leave me and be gone (rv. iii. 66-67) 


And in the same scene, a few lines below, Dromio says, 


Some devils ask but the parings of one’s nail, 

A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, 

A nut, a cherry-stone; 

But she, more covetous would have a chain (Jbid., 72-75) 


These are speeches which have no basis in the Menaechmi but which 
would have come naturally and readily to a dramatist familiar with Tl 
Golden Ass. He would have read, in the address to the reader, of Thessaly 
as “‘a region in Greece where all the women for the most be such wonder- 








Diary (edited W. W. Greg, 11, 212-213) for record of a play entitled ““The gowlden Asse & 
cuped & siches,” written by Chettle, Day, and Dekker. For a discussion of the relationship 
of this lost play to Heywood’s Loves Mistris, see W. L. Halstead’s “Dekker’s Cupid and 
Psyche and Thomas Heywood,” ELH, xt, 182-191, September, 1944. According to Greg; 
Stephen Gosson (Plays Confuted, c. 1581) had noted that the Golden Ass was among the 
books which furnished materials for the English stage. 

* The italics in this and other passages are mine, unless otherwise specified. 
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ful witches, that they can transform men into the figure of brute beasts,” 
the most notable example of their action being of course Apuleius’ own 
metamorphosis into an ass. The first chapter heading, in capitals, runs 
“How Apuleius Riding in Thessaly, Fortuned to Fall into Company 
with Two Strangers, That Reasoned Together of the Mighty Power of 
Witches.” In Book Two!® the author refers to Hypata, a town in Thes- 
saly, where “the Sorceries and Inchauntments are most used” and where 
“everything seemed unto me to be transformed and altered into other 
shapes by he wicked power of Sorcerie and Inchauntment.” And there 
are Aristomenes’ fearful story (1, 8 ff.) of Socrates, the victim of the 
sorceress and witch Meroe; and Thelyphron’s warning that “you are in 
Thessaly where the women witches do bite off by morsels the flesh of the 
faces of dead men, and thereby work their sorceries and enchantments”’ 
(u, 46); and Thelyphron’s loss of his ears and his nose to the witches. 
Especially worthy of note is the description of Pamphile, the ‘“‘dark-w ork- 
ing” sorceress, and her incantations. Some of the items that went into her 
brew were “‘nosethrils and fingers,” ‘“‘nails with lumps of flesh,”’ “blood,” 
“hair,” etc. (111. 67-68). Note the similar details in Dromio’s speech, 


Some devils ask but the parings of one’s nail, 
A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin (Iv. iii. 72-73) 


The second aspect of The Comedy of Errors which may reflect the influ- 
ence of Apuleius is to be found in certain speeches of Dromio of Syracuse, 
insisting that he has been transformed into an ass, and so serves his 
master. Notice the following speeches (11. ii. 197-204): 


Dro. S. .1am transformed master, am not I? 

Ant. S. .I think thou art in mind, and so am I. 

Dro. S. . Nay, master, both in mind and in my shape. 
Ant. S. . Thou hast thine own form. 

Dro. S. No, I am an ape. 
Iuc. . If thou art changed to aught ’tis to an ass. 
Dro. S. .’Tis true; she rides me and I long for grass 


*Tis so, [am an ass... 


Even Antipholus of Ephesus and his servant take up the same theme: 


Ant. E. .I think thou art an ass. 
Dro. E. . Mary, so it doth appear. 
By the wrongs I suffer and the blows I bear. 


The references are to the reprint of the first edition (1566) of Adlington’s translation 
of The Golden Asse with an Introduction by E. B. Osborn and Illustrated in Colour and 
Black and White by Jean de Bosschere. Privately Printed. For Rarity Press, New York, 
1931. Bk. IT, p. 29. Subsequent references to this work will be abbreviated, as, for example 
29, the Roman numeral referring to the Book used and the Arabic, to the page. 
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I should kick, being kick’d; and being at that pass, 

You would keep from my heels and beware of an ass. 
(11. i. 15-18.) 

And later, 


Ant. E. . Thou art insensible in nothing but blows, and so is an ass. 

Dro. E. .1am an ass, indeed; you may prove it by my long ears. I have 
served him from the hour of my nativity to this instant, and have nothing 
at his hands for my service but blows. (Iv. iv. 29-33) 


In these quoted speeches and others" in the play there is the recurrent 
idea of a man transformed into an ass, suffering blows and beatings, 
though still serving his master. As there is no special reason for the use 
of the motif in this play, I suggest that Shakespeare is reflecting a fami- 
liarity with Apuleius’ popular novel in which Lucius is metamorphosed 
into an ass and, through a period of time, suffers the floggings and hard- 
ships imposed by various masters. 

Though Montemayor’s Diana is generally accepted as the basis of the 
main story in The Two Gentlemen of Verona (c. 1592), no one has sug- 
gested a particular source for the scenes (Iv. i. and V. iii. and iv.) in which 
the outlaws in the forest take part in the action. The general situation of 
lawless bands in the greenwood was of course common in the Robin Hood 
ballads, and in folk plays treating similar matter. And very probably 
there is in this comedy some reflection of the traditional atmosphere and 
situation. 

There is also, in my opinion, evidence to show that in the depiction of 
Valentine and the outlaws in the forest, Shakespeare was recalling an 
episode together with many details which was current in The Golden Ass. 
The general situation in The Two Gentlemen may be described thus: 
Valentine, banished by the duke, goes to the forest, becomes captain of a 
band of outlaws, prevents their harming women; and when Silvia, his 
betrothed, falls into their hands, is able to rescue her, and, in harmony 
with the romantic tone of the play, effects the release of the outlaws. 

Compare with this a situation in The Golden Ass (vit, 160 ff.): Tlepole- 
mus joins a band of thieves in the forest, becomes their captain, pre- 
vents their harming his betrothed Charite, effects her rescue and the 
capture of the outlaws. 

The correspondences in setting, characters, and action are obvious. 
The general similarities are made more significant by correspondences in 
details of incident and in phraseology. The following tabulations show 
the close relationship: 


(1) Valentine, like Tlepolemus, appears before the thieves in ragged clothes. 


11 See Comedy of Errors, m1. i. 46-47; m1. ii. 76-77. 
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“My riches,” says Valentine, “are these poor habiliments’” (tv. i. 13). 
Tlepolemus “was poorly appareled, insomuch that you might see all his belly 
naked”’ (vm. 150). 

(2) When Valentine meets the outlaws, he addresses them as “‘my friends’ (rv. 
i. 7). Likewise, Tlepolemus first speaking to the thieves calls them “my faith- 
ful companions” (p. 150). 

(3) The outlaws of the play have their quarters in a forest on the frontiers of 
Mantua; the thieves’ den in the novel is in a cave in a mountain, concealed 
by a dense forest. 

(4) In the play, one of the outlaws brings Silvia “to our captain’s cave (Vv. iii. 
12).” In the story the thieves bring Charite into a cave (1v. 95; viz. 147). 

(5) The hero in the play, as in the story, deceives the bandits by lying to them: 
Valentine lies that he is banished for murder; Tlepolemus falsely represents 
himself as the renowned thief Haemus, formerly captain of a great company 
of thieves. 

(6) In the play (rv. i. 75-76), as in the story (vm. 158) attention is given to the 
treasure of the thieves. 


The correspondences, general and specific, in setting, character, and 
incident suggest that the outlaw scenes of The Two Gentlemen are in- 
spired by the account of the thieves in The Golden Ass. 

The matter in Venus and Adonis pertinent to this study is that con- 
cerned with the hunting of the boar and the tragic conclusion.” A pri- 
mary source of the hunt, as often pointed out,!* is Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(x, 61 ff. and vin, 374 ff.) as found in Golding’s translation and also in the 
corresponding lines in the original Latin. 

An analogue to Ovid’s account of the hunt and to Shakespeare’s in 
Venus and Adonis, and a probable secondary source of the poem is an 
episode in The Golden Ass (vit, 177 ff.)—not hitherto noticed in this con- 
nection. I refer to the hunting scene in which Tlepolemus and Thrasyllus 
engage. The details of Apuleius’ narrative, and references elsewhere in his 
text,” show that Apuleius, like Shakespeare, was familiar with Ovid’s 
account of the Calydonian boar and used it as a basis for his own nar- 
tative. The possible relationship of the boar hunt recounted in Venus 


® See Venus and Adonis, ll. 588-630; 661-678; 865-924; 973-1170. 

8 See Var. Ed. of Poems, ed. Rollins, pp. 393; 401. 

* The lines in the Latin text are Meta., vim1, 260 ff. and x, 532 ff. Ovid’s story of Her- 
maphroditus (Meta., 1v, 285-388), which many commentators regard as the basis of char- 
acterization in Venus and Adonis, is omitted from consideration here as not relevant to this 
discussion. 

¥ Apuleius’ knowledge of the Venus-Adonis story appears in his reference to “the proud 
young man Adonis torne by a Bore (11, 48),’’; and his familiarity with Ovid’s account of the 
Calydonian boar by his mention of the death of Meleager (vu, 172), resulting from Al- 


thaea’s casting the magic brand in the fire—details which appear near the end of Ovid’s 
narrative. 
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and Adonis to that in The Golden Ass is complicated by virtue of the 
fact that both Shakespeare and Apuleius use a common source—Ovid. 
It is necessary, then, to examine closely the three versions of the boar 
hunt to determine the interrelationships. 

In Venus and Adonis the subject is first broached by Adonis, who de- 
clares his intention to hunt the boar (1. 588). Venus warns him not to do 
so, but to seek the gentler beasts—the stag, the roe, and the hare. To re- 
enforce her warning, she then gives a vivid word-picture of an angry 
boar—a picture based in part at least on Ovid. Her advice goes unheeded, 
and the next day Venus learns, from hearing the hounds and the horns, 
that the hunt is in progress. She makes her way towards the baying dogs. 
At this point, the poet elaborates the account of the anxiety and misgiv- 
ings of the goddess—misgivings which become ominous when she finds 
hounds slashed and bleeding; and realizes the game is a boar. Her nearly 
distracted state of mind as she draws nearer the scene, her terrifying dis- 
covery of Adonis gored by the boar’s tusk, her grief over her beloved’s 
body, and then the transformation of it into a flower—all are wrought in 
detail. 

A complete summary of the parts of the Metamorphoses which con- 
tributed to Venus and Adonis seems neither practicable nor necessary. 
The matter employed by Shakespeare is found in three fairly widely sepa- 
rated portions of the Metamorphoses—Books tv, vu, and x. Book Iv 
needs no further mention, since the story of Hermaphroditus, narrated 
there, has nothing to do with the hunt. Book vim with its 233-line ac- 
count, describing the monstrous boar of Calydon, the assembling of 
young gentlemen from various parts of the realm to hunt down, the pur- 
suit—not without casualties—of the monster, the slaughter of him by 
Meleager, the quarrel and subsequent tragedy over the spoils—furnishes 
to Shakespeare comparatively little. Positively this part of the narrative 
affords to the poet certain of the more natural details descriptive of the 
brute—to be cited below—information about the boar’s whetting his 
tusks, and slashing the hounds. But the boar of Calydon—a super- 
natural monster—was not in fact the beast of Venus and Adonis. 

Book x offers a partial outline for the Venus and Adonis, in the ac- 
count of Venus’ warning against the boar, in Adonis’ disregard of her 
advice, in his pursuit of the beast (presented indirectly in the poem), in 
Adonis’ death from the goring, in Venus’ return to him and transforming 
him into a flower. The picture of Venus herself as a huntress Shakespeare 
does not use; and he adds the psychological details of her forebodings and 


16 See, however, Golding’s Ovid, Meta. x, 614-647 and 826-863; and Meta. vim, 359- 
592. 
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reflections and the incident of her falling down by the dead body of her 
beloved Adonis, and her subsequent reflections. 

Apuleius tells the story of a boar hunt, in The Golden Ass (vu, 177 ff.). 
Tlepolemus and Thrasyllus look for wild beasts, but only for goats, as 
Charite, bride of Tlepolemus, had warned them not to hunt beasts of 
“more fierce and wild nature, armed with tusk or horn.”’ The trackers 
surround the game in a wood and let loose the dogs. ‘‘No Goat, nor 
Deere, nor gentle Hinde, but an horrible and dangerous wilde Boare 
leaps out.” He is described with details reminiscent of Ovid. He slashes 
the dogs right and left, and breaks through the net. He is pursued by 
the two young men on horseback. Thrasyllus treacherously wounds 
Tlepolemus’ horse and Telpolemus has to meet the enraged animal 
on foot. He is gored by the boar, and then fatally stabbed by Thrasyllus. 
When the news reaches Charite, she rushes as one mad to the body of her 
husband, and throws herself, weeping, on the corpse. Thus, in compact 
form—about three printed pages—in The Golden Ass, is the story of a 
boar hunt similar in outline, especially in its conclusion, to that in Venus 
and Adonis. Detailed similarities we shall see below. 

The summaries of the three narratives indicate certain general features 
in common. More specific evidence of the interrelationships may now 
be briefly recorded. The parallels which follow, for example, indicate 
that for certain phrases and ideas the Venus and Adonis is dependent 


upon Golding’s translation of the Metamorphoses: 


On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; 
(V. and A., ll. 619-20) 


Compare Ovid, 


And like a front of armed Pikes set close in battell ray 
The sturdie bristles on his back stoode staring up alway.!” 
(Meta. (trld. Golding) v1, 379-380) 


Other lines and phrases in the Venus and Adonis, we may state sum- 
marily, derive from Ovid, as “‘whose tushes never sheath’d he whetteth 
still (1. 617),”’ “‘his crooked tushes slay (1. 624),” ‘‘Whose frothy mouth, be- 
painted all with red, Like milk and blood being mingled both together 
(901-2),”’ and ‘‘the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud (884)’"8 

The source of other lines in Venus and Adonis, often assumed to be 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, may be questioned. Compare, for example, the 


1 The italics are mine. 
8 Root, Classical Mythology in Shakespeare, p. 32, cites the original Latin of Met. 10, 
539-541 as the basis for this line. 
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three passages following—the first from the poem, the second from Ovid, 
and the third from The Golden Ass. 


(1) 

His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret; 
Being mov’d, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 
His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d, 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’d; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture; 

The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 


As fearful of him, part, through whom he rushes. 
(V. and A., 621-630) 


(2) 

His eies did glister blud and fire: right dreadfull 
was to see 

His brawned necke, right dredfull was his haire 
which grew as thicke 

With pricking points as one of them could well 
by other sticke. 

And like a front of armed Pikes set close in battell 
ray 

The sturdie bristles on his back stoode staring up 


alway. 
(Golding’s Ovid, Met. vi11, 376-380) 


(3) 

When they were come within the chase to a great thicket fortressed about with 
bryers and thornes, they compassed round with their Dogs and beset every place 
with nets: by and by warning was given to let loose. The Dogs rushed in with 
such a cry, that all the Forrest rang againe with the noyse, but behold there 
leaped out no Goat, nor Deere, nor gentle Hinde, but an horrible and dangerous 
wild Boare, hard and:thick skinned, bristeled terribly with thornes, foming at 
the mouth, grinding his teeth, and looking direfully with fiery eyes. The Dogs 
that first set upon him, he tore and rent with his tuskes, and then he ranne quite 


through the nets, and escaped away. 
(vit, 177) 


As I have pointed out above, Shakespeare seems to echo the “armed 
Pikes set . . . in battell ray” of the Ovid selection. But can we say surely 
that other details of the quoted lines from Venus and Adonis are from the 
same source? In Ovid, for example, the description of the boar is fol- 
lowed by 75 lines of narrative before mention is made of rousing him. In 
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Shakespeare and Apuleius the description and rousing of the beast occur 
in immediate succession, and are followed by the detail of his breaking 
away. Further, “‘the thorny brambles and embracing bushes” of the poem 
is strongly suggestive of the ‘“‘thicket fortressed about with the bryers and 
thornes” in the novel. And these particular details, referring to briars, 
thorns, and brambles do not appear in Ovid’s description of the wood—a 
description which is given 70 lines after that of the boar. My inference is 
that Shakespeare knew both the Ovid and the Apuleius, and that certain 
passages, such as I have quoted, show a synthesis of details from these 
two sources. 

There are, however, incidents and details common to Shakespeare and 
Apuleius and not in Ovid. The common elements in the poem and the 
novel can be concisely expressed in tabulated form. 


(1) In Shakespeare and in Apuleius, but not in Ovid, we hear the baying of the 
hounds before we see the animal or hear results of the chase. (Venus and 
Adonis, ll. 868-869; Golden Ass, vumt, 177.) 

(2) In the poem as in the story we learn soon after hearing the baying of the 
hounds that it is no gentle beast at bay. “For now she knows it is no gentle 
chase” (V. and A., 1. 883). “There leaped out no Goat, nor Deere, nor gentle 
Hinde... ” (G.A., p.177). 

(3) In the poem as in the story the boar breaks through the barriers and escapes 
for a period, though he is later pursued. The Calydonian boar in Ovid, once 
roused, fights savagely the dogs and the hunters. At the end of her imagina- 
tive description Venus (V. and A., 1. 629) concludes “The thorny brambles 
and embracing bushes, As fearful of him, part, through whom he rushes.” 
“Then he ranne,” writes Apuleius, ‘quite through the nets and escaped 
away.” (G.A., p. 177.) (See the comment on p. 13 above.) 

(4) In the poem as in the novel the woman (goddess) runs toward the chase to 
seek her lover, who the reader knows, has been slain by the boar. (In Ovid 
Meta. x, 843-847) Venus sees from her chariot in the sky her dead Adonis, and 
descends.) 

(5) In Shakespeare and Apuleius the woman (goddess) is almost frantic as she 
runs to the chase. A second fear “madly hurries her (Venus) she knows not 
whither, this way she runs, and now she will no further, But back retires. . . . 
She treads the path that she untreads again” (ll. 904-908).!® Charite “as a 
mad and raging woman ran up and down the streets and country fields, cry- 
ing and howling lamentably.” (G.A., p. 178.) 


” Shakespeare could have had a hint for this scene from Althaea’s grief for her brothers, 
at the end of the Calydonian boar hunt (Meta. vit, 588). But the position of Charite and the 
description of her behavior are much nearer to the Venus and Adonis. It is probable also 
that in the lines cited and in others concerning the death of Adonis Shakespeare uses some 
details suggested by Bion’s epitaph on Adonis (Idyll 1). For the reference to Bion and for 
other helpful suggestions in this paper, I am indebted to Professor H. J. Leon of the De- 
partment of Classical Languages, University of Texas. 
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(6) In both the poem and the story, when the woman has found her dead lover, 
she throws herself weeping down by (upon) his body. ‘‘With this she (Venus) 
falleth in the place she stood, And stains her face with his congealed blood.” 
(V. and A., ll. 1121-22.) “Charite threw her selfe upon him weeping and 
lamenting grievously for his death.” For this action of falling down, there is 
no parallel in Ovid’s account. (Cf. Met. (Golding’s translation), x, Il. 843 ff.) 


These tabulations show elements common to Apuleius and Shakespeare 
and not in Ovid, and thus strongly suggest the poet’s familiarity with 
The Golden Ass. Confirmation of this relationship is made, indirectly, in 
another way. When both authors depend to some extent on Ovid’s 
narrative, they not only choose from their source incidents and details in 
common, but in common reject certain other features in Ovid’s account 
of the Calydonian boar. For example, this beast as portrayed in the 
Metamorphoses is a monster, of supernatural proportions and strength. 
He is larger than a bull, and the bulls cannot protect the herds from him. 
He has tusks as great as an elephant’s. ‘He beares the trees before him 
downe, and all the wood about Doth sound of crashing” (Met., vim, 374 
ff.). In neither Apuleius nor Shakespeare is there any reflection of this 
supernatural monster. He has in these two authors the proportions of a 
natural, if ferocious, wild boar. Each employs only the descriptive details 
that are applicable to a real animal. Again, Ovid introduces, with appro- 
priate descriptions, the various characters engaged in the fight with the 
Calydonian boar. Apuleius and Shakespeare concentrate attention on 
the lovers—Charite and Tlepolemus, Venus and Adonis. So much for 
common rejections. In the final tragic episode, however, Shakespeare, 
apparently following the lead of Apuleius, has Venus fall by her slain 
lover’s body—a detail not in Ovid. 

All of these things lead to the conclusion that Shakespeare drew mat- 
ter both from Apuleius and Ovid; that his knowledge of the boar hunt 
recounted in The Golden Ass probably afforded the general pattern of his 
story and served to guide the poet in his selection of incident and details 
from the Metamorphoses. 

Bottom’s transformation and Titania’s falling in love with him is a 
situation in A Midsummer Night’s Dream which could have been sug- 
gested by The Golden Ass.” In his introduction to this play Kittredge 
writes, “Bottom and his ass’s head need not derive from either Lukios of 
Patrae or Apuleius; but anyhow Apuleius was accessible in Adlington’s 
translation.” Miss Haight dismisses the problem with the remark that 


20 After I had begun this study of Shakespeare and Apuleius, I learned that Sister Mary 
Generosa was studying the relationship of M.N.D. to The Golden Ass. As this is only 4 
minute part of my larger study, I have not hesitated to proceed. 
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she sees no evidence of the influence of this novel on A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In my opinion the subject needs to be restudied. 

The scenes to be considered are 111, i, 108 ff. together with the Stage 
direction, and Iv, i. 1-47. The*action in these passages may be briefly 
summarized: 


By Puck, Bottom is partially transformed into an ass. Titania, also under the 
spell of Puck, awakens and falls in love with Bottom the Ass. She speaks to him 
in terms of endearment, gives him four fairies to attend him. They lead him to 
Titania’s bower. There Titania dismisses the attendant fairies, and she and Bot- 
tom retire together for the night, Titania saying, “I will wind thee in my arms.” 


Lucius, in The Golden Ass, using ointment stolen from the sorceress Pamphile, is 
inadvertently metamorphosed into an ass, retaining, like Bottom, the under- 
standing of a man. After many unhappy adventures, he is beloved by a fine ma- 
tron of Corinth. For a consideration, she is permitted to bring the ass to her home 
for the night. She kisses him and uses terms of endearment. She has four eunuchs 
prepare a bed for her and her beloved beast. She then dismisses the eunuchs, and 
the lady and the ass spend the night together—she ‘‘oftimes embraced my body 
round about,” relates Lucius the ass. 


The situations in the play and the story are alike in two unusual 
features: (1) a man is transformed (partially transformed) into an ass; 
(2) a woman falls in love with him and spends the night in his embrace. 
In his Discovery of Witchcraft (Bk. v, Chs. -v11) Reginald Scot tells the 
story of a man thus transformed and of his ultimate restoration. Scot 
also explains what charms are used for fixing an ass’s head on a man (Bk. 
xi, Ch. xtx). And this book Shakespeare probably knew. But the trans- 
formation and subsequent love affair seem to be peculiar to The Golden 
Ass. The dramatist’s familiarity with this book has been demonstrated, 
I think, in the preceding pages of this study. The love affair of Titania 
and Bottom may be regarded as another instance of Shakespeare’s recol- 
lection of a situation in Apuleius’ poular novel. This thesis is supported 
by the similarity of the general situations and also by likenesses in details 
and phrasing. 

Compare the following speeches: 


Titania. And thy fair virtues force perforce 
doth move me 
On the first view to say, to swear, 
I love thee (m1. i. 143-144) 
Thou are as wise as thou are beautiful 
(Ibid., 151) 
The summer still doth tend upon my state; 


” Apuleius and His Influence (Our Debt to Greece and Rome series), p. 140. 
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And I do love thee; therefore, go with me 
(Ibid., 158-159) 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
... And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy 
(Iv. i. 2-4) 


And The Golden Ass: 

Lucius. She kissed me . . . with great affection casting out these and like loving 
words: “Thou art he whom I love, thou art he whom I only desire, without thee, 
I cannot live.”’ (x, 248) 


Compare also the following: 


Titania. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms... 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee. 
(They sleep. 
Iv. i. 42-48) 
Lucius. 

But in the meane season she kissed me, and looked in my mouth with burn- 
ing eyes, saying: “I hold thee my cunny, I hold thee my nops, my sparrow,” 
and therewithall she eftsoones imbraced my body round about, and had her 
pleasure with me.” (x, 249) 


In Macbeth the witches’ incantation scene (Iv. i. 1-94)” requires 
special attention in this discussion. The general background is of course 
to be found in the witchcraft lore of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
as revealed in such books as Cornelius Agrippa’s De Occulta Philosophia 
(1533), Delrio’s Disquisitiones Magicae (1599), Jean Bodin’s La Demo- 
nomanie des sorciers (1580), Remigius’ ~Demonalatria (1595), Reginald 
Scot’s The Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584); and is discussed by Drake,” 
Douce, and, more recently, by W. C. Curry.” Curry’s studies contribute 
much to our understanding of the historical and philosophical milieu of 
the supernatural lore. Professor Curry is not, however, concerned with 
immediate sources. 

From Holinshed’s Chronicles, a general source for Macbeth, Shake- 
speare takes the weird sisters. With these, the witches of Act Four have 
so little in common as to be scarcely identifiable. The witches, unlike the 


* Excepting ll. 39-43 and 125-132, which are regarded as interpolations. See Kittredge, 
Introduction to Macbeth, and Manly’s edition of Macbeth, Introduction, p. xxii. 

23 Shakspere and His Times, 1, 474-489; 505-527. 

4 Illustrations of Shakspeare, t, 283-296. 

% Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns (Baton Rouge, 1927). See especially Chapters 
and m1. 
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sisters of the Chronicles, are sorceresses performing their enchantments, 
and the scene which they present (rv. i) has no basis in Holinshed. There 
are, however, precedents for their action. Among the well-known en- 
chantresses in the sixteenth century, for example, are those which were 
presented in ancient Latin and Greek literature, such as Circe in the 
Odyssey, Simaetha in Theocritus, Alphesiboeus in Virgil, Canidia and 
Sagana in Horace, Medea and the Nurse in Seneca, Medea in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and Meroe and Pamphile in Apuleius’ The Golden Ass. 
Though the various witches are endowed with somewhat similar powers, 
only the Medea of Ovid and Pamphile of Apuleius are fully wrought in 
actual incantation scenes which might serve as models for the witches’ 
enchantment scene in Macbeth. 

Before discussing these possible models, however, it is necessary to 
have clearly before us the incantation scene in Macbeth (1v. i). It may be 
summarized thus: 


It is midnight. Three witches move about a boiling cauldron, in which they are 
preparing a hell-broth to summon apparitions. They throw in ingredients, such 
as parts of human limbs or bodies, bones, and entrails, and also pieces of animals 
and serpents, the witches meantime chanting their charms. Macbeth comes and 
conjures them, with a tribute to their terrible power, to answer his questions. 
As a result of the brew and enchantments, three apparitions appear, one after 
another and make bewildering prophecies concerning Macbeth’s future. 


In the Metamorphoses (vu, 179-293; Golding’s translation, v1, 200- 
381) Ovid presents Medea in her incantations, preparatory to her renew- 
ing the youth of Aeson. 


At night Medea goes forth alone, barefoot, and clad in flowing robes. She stretches 
her arms toward the stars, turns thrice about, thrice sprinkles water on her head, 
and thrice utters wailing cries. She invokes Night, Luna, three-formed Hecate, 
Earth, the gods of the grove and the night to help provide the magic herbs, boast- 
ing that with the aid of the gods she had ere now caused rivers to run backward 
to their sources, stirred up the calm seas, moved forests, broken‘the jaws of 
serpents, and even called the dead from their tombs. Then, in her dragon-drawn 
chariot, she travels for nine days and nights, gathering herbs for her purpose. 
She builds an altar. Into a boiling, brazen pot, she puts herbs, pebbles, flesh and 
entrails of animals, birds, and snakes, uttering her incantations. The broth thus 


prepared she pours into the blood-drained veins of old Aeson and renews his 
youth. 


For the witches’ incantations, Medea was a prototype with which 
Shakespeare was familiar. In The Merchant of Venice (v. i. 13), he refers 
to Medea’s gathering enchanted herbs to renew old Aeson; and, later, in 


* See Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queenes and his notes—the best commentary on Macbeth, 
Iv.i. 
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The Tempest. (v. i. 33) he borrows from the same account in Ovid, 
Prospero’s speech renouncing his magic. Between these two plays, he 
introduces, in the witches’ scene in Macbeth (Iv. i) certain features of 
Medea’s incantation: the boiling cauldron, the chants, the recurrent use 
of “thrice,” and some of the ingredients, such as the owl’s wing, the 
snake’s skin, and the entrails of animals. But there are also noteworthy 
differences. The scene from Ovid is much more elaborate. There is in 
Shakespeare no hint of the nine-day search for herbs, and many of the in- 
gredients of the witches’ cauldron have no precedent in Medea’s stew. 
Especially significant is the difference in purpose and outcome. Medea 
makes a broth which she uses to renew the youth of Aeson; the witches 
employ their hell-broth to call up apparitions and deceive Macbeth. It 
seems very probable, however, that this scene from Ovid was a part of 
the dramatist’s immediate inspiration for the witches’ incantation. 

Turning now to Apuleius as another possible source of inspiration, we 
may ask what suggestions could Shakespeare have got from The Golden 
Ass?*" In this book the address to the reader refers to Apuleius’ travels in 
Thessaly ‘“‘where all the women for the most part be such wonderful 
witches.” The first four books are largely devoted to stories concerning 
witches and sorceresses—Meroe, Panthia, and Pamphile. We read the 
account of Socrates, a victim of Meroe, and Thelyphron’s narrative of 
the way the witches bit off his nose and his ears. We hear tributes to the 
power of the witches. By sorcery and enchantment Meroe, like Medea, 
could “‘lift up the terrestrial spirits into the air and pull the gods out of 
the heavens’”’ (1, 9). By her enchantments Pamphile could “throw down 
all the powers of the heavens into the deepe bottome of hell”; she could 
turn men into “stones, sheep, or some other beasts” (11, 32). Lucius hears 
that not even the graves of the dead are safe, ‘‘and the bones of them that 
are buried be stollen away, and the toes and fingers of such as are slaine 
be cut off, and afflict and torment such as live” (11, 44-45). Thelyphron 
is warned that in Thessaly “(women Witches do bite off by morsels the 
flesh of the faces of dead men and thereby work their sorceries and in- 
chantments” (11, 46). He learns also that witches can change themselves 
into birds, dogs, mice, and other animals. 

Even more suggestive for the dramatist is Fotis’s description of Pam- 
phile’s incantation: 
[At night Pamphile] gathered together all her substance for fumigations, she 


brought forth plates of mettal carved with strange characters, she prepared the 
bones of such as were drowned by tempest in the seas, made ready the members 


*7 Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, 1, 398, suggests a possible reflection of The Golden 
Ass, in Macbeth, tv.i. 65-66. 
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of dead men, as the nosethrils and fingers, shee set out the lumps of flesh of such 
as were hanged, the blood which she had reserved of such as were slaine, and the 
jaw bones and teeth of wilde beasts, then she said certaine charmes over entrails 
still warm and breathing, and dipped them in divers waters, as in Wel water, Cow 
milke, mountaine honey and other liquor. Which when she had done, she tied and 
lapped up the hair together, and with many perfumes and smells threw it into 
a fire to burn. Then by the great force of this Sorcerie, and the violence of so 
many confections, those bodies whose haire was burning in the fire, received hu- 
mane shape, and felt, heard, and walked (11, 68). Though trying thus to charm 
her lover, Pamphile, through Fotis’ deception, calls up three blown wine-skins— 
three apparitions, which deceive Lucius.”* 


This dramatic scene from Apuleius, rich and suggestive in its immedi- 
ate background of sorcery and witchcraft, leading to a climax in the en- 
chantments of Pamphile—this more nearly than the Medea scene in Ovid 
anticipates the witches’ incantations in Macbeth. In other words, Medea’s 
enchantments constitute a pattern well known to the dramatist and con- 
tributory to the scene in question; but the account of Pamphile’s proce- 
dure in its particular setting and background is, in my opinion, the pat- 
tern which Shakespeare here followed. First, the outcome of Pamphile’s 
incantation almost exactly anticipates that of the three witches: in each 
scene the broth and the enchantment result in the coming of three appari- 
tions which deceive the hero. Second, in compactness, the account of 
Pamphile is for Macbeth a better pattern than that of Medea. Ovid de- 
votes 114 lines of poetry to the description of Medea’s incantations, intro- 
ducing much matter which has no reflection in Shakespeare; Apuleius 
uses less than a printed page of prose to present Pamphile, introducing 
many significant details, not found in Ovid’s account, but reflected in the 
Macbeth scene. Compare, for example, the following parallels: 


Macbeth The Golden Ass 
Round about the cauldron go: Then she said certain charms over 
In the poison’d entrails throw. entrails still warm and breathing and 
(tv. i.4-5) dipped them in divers waters. 
(m1, 68) 


Liver of blaspheming Jew, Pamphile “‘made ready the members 
Gall of goats, and slips of yew... of dead men, as the mosethrils and 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips, fingers, shee set out the lumps of 


*8 Neither the English nor the Latin of Apuleius mentions specifically a cauldron or con- 
tainer for the ingredients which Pamphile prepares. In the Latin, we read . . . “pruisque 
apparatu solito instruit feralem officinam,”’ which seems to mean the accustomed vessels, 
or instruments, etc. And the implication throughout is that there is a container for the 
ingredients. She would, for example, need vessels for the “blood reserved from such as were 
slain,” and for the milk and honey, etc. 
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Finger of birth-strangled babe flesh . . . the blood . . . of such as were 
(Ibid., 26-30) hanged (1m, 68) 

Lucius speaking of the way witches 
mutilate corpses, concludes, “and the 
toes and fingers of such as are slaine be 
cut off, and afflict and torment such as 


live (11, 44-45) 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb ...She prepared the benes of such as 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come were drowned by tempest in the seas. 

(I. iii. 28-29) (111, 68) 

... grease that’s sweaten ... Shee set out the lumps of flesh of 

From the murderer’s gibbet throw such as were hanged ... she threw the 
Into the flame hair into the hot fire to burn. 

(tv. i. 65-67) (111, 68) 


Third, the Pamphile scene of enchantment brings together, in almost the 
same order of appearance, many of the larger elements as well as the 
details which reappear in the incantations in Macbeth: the darkness, the 
witch (witches), the cauldron (by implication in Apuleius), the bizarre 
ingredients, the chanting of the charms, and, more important, the ap- 
pearance and activity of the apparitions. 

To affirm that the description of Pamphile in The Golden Ass is the 
primary pattern for the dramatist is by no means to rule out his use of 
Ovid’s Medea. On the contrary, adopting the basic pattern from Apu- 
leius, Shakespeare did draw upon Ovid and possibly other sources; and 
by an imaginative synthesis created in the witches’ incantation a scene 
surpassing in succinctness and dramatic appeal any previous scene of 
enchantment. As we have seen in the Venus and Adonis and shall note in 
The Tempest this is a characteristic of Shakspeare’s workmanship. 

The thesis that the incantation scene in Macbeth was inspired, at least 
in part, by the dramatisi’s knowledge of The Golden Ass is further sup- 
ported, in my opinion, by analysis of certain lines of the scene (Il. 52-60) 
which must now be considered. Macbeth conjures the witches by that 
power which they confess, 


Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the Churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treasure 
Of nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken; answer me 
To what I ask you (1v. i. 52-61) 
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The central idea here of “nature’s germins”’ and the possibility of the 
destruction of these seeds and a reduction of the world to chaos was not 
uncommon in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.” It is, however, sig- 
nificant that Shakespeare associates nature’s germins with the demonic 
power of the Weird sisters or witches to tumble these seeds of matter all 
together, or otherwise manipulate them, until destruction sicken. As 
Curry suggests,*° Shakespeare may here be following the Augustinian 
tradition. But the idea elaborated in these lines (52-61) is found also in 
The Golden Ass—the probable source of other parts of the same scene. 

Consider the power ascribed to witches, in the first two books of this 
novel. A travelling companion says of Aristomenes’ tale that it is as true 
“as if a man would say that by sorcery and enchantment the floods might 
be inforced to run against their course, the seas to be immovable, the 
aire to lacke the blowing of windes, the Sunne to be restrained from his 
naturall race, the Moone to purge his skimme upon herbes and trees to 
serve for sorceries: the starres to be pulled from heaven, the day o be 
darkned, and the darke night to continue still” (1, 4) 3! 

Hear Socrates’ reported characterization of Meroe: “Verily shee is a 
Magitian, which hath power to rule the heavens, to bring down the sky, 
to beare up the earth, to turne the waters into hills and the hills into 
running waters, to lift up the terrestrial spirits into the aire, and to pull 
the gods out of the heavens, to extinguish the planets, and to lighten the 
deepe darknesse of hell (1, 9). The manifestation of such power—a 
demonic power—would ‘“‘crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at 
once.” 

Listen again to Byrrhaena’s warning to Lucius against the evil arts 
and wicked allurements of Pamphile. “‘She is accounted the most chiefe 
and principall Magitian and Enchantress living, who by breathing out 
certain words and charmes over bowes, stones, and other frivolous things 
can throw down all the powers of the heavens into the deepe bottome of 
hell and reduce all the whole world againe to the old Chaos (1, 32).’’ 

In the light of the quoted speeches from The Golden Ass, Macbeth’s 
tribute to the power of the witches appears to be a poetic and specific 
statement of what is amply expressed in general terms by Apuleius. In 
Apuleius’ book is the recurrent thought of “‘nature’s germens” tumbling 
all together and reducing the world to old chaos. 


*® See T. W. Baldwin, Shakspere’s Little Latine and Lesse Greeke, 11, 652 ff. 

© Op. cit., p. 42. 

* Apuleius seems to be following Ovid’s account of Medea, Meta., vit, 199 ff., at least 
In part. 

® Cf. Baldwin, of. cit., 11, 650 ff. Baldwin thinks the idea of reducing the world to chaos 
comes ultimately from Hesiod. He traces the phrasing of it in Ovid, Palingenius, Bu- 
chanan, Muretus, and Shakespeare. He does not mention Apuleius in this connection. 
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In Ben Jonson’s Masque of Queenes (1609) the same ideas are expressed. 
One of the witches says, 
... Ill lives not, but in us, 
I hate to see these fruicts of a soft peace, 
And curse the piety gives it such increase. 
Let us disturb it, then: and blast the light; 
Mixe Hell, with Heaven; and make Nature fight 
Within her selfe; loose the whole henge of Things; 


And cause the Endes runne back into theyr Springs. 
(11, 146-152) 


Here, in Jonson’s own phrasing, is the idea of tumbling nature’s ger- 
mens and reducing the world to old chaos. In a note on the passage 
quoted Jonson writes, “These powers of troubling Nature are frequently 
ascrib’d to Witches, and challeng’d by themselves.’ Here also, as in 
Shakespeare, is the association of nature’s germens with the demonic 
power of the witches to tumble or manipulate these seeds even to destruc- 
tion. And what are Jonson’s authorities? In his note just quoted from, 
Jonson transcribes the Latin of Socrates on the power of the witch Meroe 
and Byrrhaena’s warning to Lucius, both of which I have given above in 
the English translations as the most probable inspiration of Macbeth’s 
utterance. It is not an unreasonable assumption that Jonson knew these 
passages to be a source of inspiration for Macbeth’s tribute (Iv. i. 52 ff.) 
even as they, admittedly, are for Jonson’s own lines. 

In Antony and Cleopatra (c. 1608) Cleopatra’s abuse of the messenger 
of Antony’s marriage to Octavia, terminating in the Egyptian queen’s 
haling up and down by the hair the suspected bearer of bad news (11. v. 
24 ff.) is definitely anticipated by Apuleius’ depiction of the jealous Venus 
who bullies Psyche and pulls her hair, upon hearing of Psyche’s marriage 
to Cupid (Bk. V). There is indeed evidence that Shakespeare’s conception 
of Cleopatra is colored throughout by his recollection of Apuleius’ por- 
trait of Venus. The reference in Plutarch’s account of Antony, to Cleo- 
patra “‘apparalled ... like the goddess Venus” and to the rumor that 
“the goddess Venus was come to play with the god Bacchus” would most 
probably have recalled to the dramatist’s memory the elaborate sketch 
of Venus in The Golden Ass. 


%3 See Ben Jonson, edited Herford and Simpson, vit, 289, Note q. In the same note 
Jonson quotes the Latin from Apuleius, thus: ‘For y® present heare Socrat. in Apul. de 
Ausin. aureo. lib. j. describing Meroe the witch. Saga, & divinipotens coelum deponere, 
terram suspendere, fontes durare, monteis diluere, Manes sublimare, Deos infimare, 
sydera extinguere, Tartara ipsum illuminare. And lib. ij. Byrrhena to Lucius, of Pamphile, 
Maga primi nominis, & omnis carminis sepulcralis Magistra creditur, quae surculis, & 
lapillis, & id genus frivolis inhalatis omnem istam lucem mundi syderalis, imis Tartari, &in 
vetustum Chads mergit. 
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This thesis is supported not only by the likenesses of the hair-haling 
episodes but also by the similarity of Cleopatra’s technique in winning 
Antony to that of Venus in gaining the favor of Paris (x, 256 ff.). In order 
to get the scenes clearly before us, it is necessary here to quote the per- 
tinent lines from the play, the passage from Plutarch’s Life of Marcus 
Antonius—usually regarded as the sole source of Shakespeare,—and 
Apuleius’ description of Venus, in The Golden Ass. 


In the drama Enobarbus thus describes Cleopatra, in her purple- 
sailed barge on the Cydnus: 


. .. For her own person, 

It beggar’d all description: she did lie 
In her pavilion—cloth-of-gold of tissue— 
O’er picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they did undid. ... 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings: at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. 

(1. ii. 202-218) 


Following is the passage from Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Antonius: 


And now for the person of her selfe: she was laide under a pavillion of cloth of 
golde of tissue, apparelled and attired like the goddesse Venus, commonly 
drawen in picture: and hard by her, on either hand of her, pretie faire boyes ap- 
parelled as painters doe set fourth god Cupide, with little fans in their hands, with 
which they fanned winde upon her. Her Ladies and gentlewomen also, the fairest 
of them were apparelled like the nymphes Nereides (which are myrmaides of the 
waters) and like the Graces, some stearing the helme, others tending the tackle 
and ropes of the barge, out of the which there came a wonderfull passing sweete 
savor of perfumes, that perfumed the wharfes side. . . . 


So far as I can determine, it has not hitherto been noticed that in The 
Golden Ass there is a description of Venus paralleling Plutarch’s portrait 
of Cleopatra. In a theater at Corinth is presented a pageant of the judg- 
ment of Paris. First Juno and then Minerva makes her appeal to Paris; 
and the author continues: 
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Then came Venus and presented herself, smiling very sweetly, in the middle of 
the theatre, with much favour of all the people. She was accompanied with a 
great number of little boys, whereby you would have judged them to be all Cupids, 
so plump and fair were they, and either to have flown from heaven or else from 
the river of the sea, for they had little wings and little arrows, and the residue of 
their habit according in each point, and they bare in their hands torches lighted, 
as though it had been the day and feast of marriage of their lady. Then came in 
a great multitude of fair maidens: on the one side were the most comely Graces; 
on the other side the most beautiful Seasons, carrying garlands and loose flowers 
which they strewed before her; and they danced very nimbly therewith, making great 
honour to the goddess of pleasure with these flowers of the spring. The flutes and 
pipes with their many stops yielded out the sweet sound of the Lydian strain, 
whereby they pleased the minds of the standers-by exceedingly; but the more 
pleasing Venus moved smoothly forwards more and more with slow and lingering 
steps, gently bending her body and moving her head, answering by her motions 
and delicate gesture to the sound of the instruments: for sometimes her eyes would 
wink gently with soft motions of the music, sometimes threaten and look fiercely, and 
sometimes she seemed to dance only with her eyes. As soon as she was come before 
the judge, she made a sign and token that if he would prefer her above the residue 
of the goddesses, she would give him the fairest spouse of all the world and one 
like to herself in every part. Then the young Phrygian shepherd Paris with a 
willing mind delivered to Venus the golden apple, which was the victory of 
beauty.* 


This description by Apuleius of Venus with the Cupids and the Graces 
and the Seasons and the flutes and the pipes sounding the “Lydian 
strain” undoubtedly bears a close relationship to Plutarch’s sketch of 
Cleopatra with her pretty boys appareled like Cupid, and her gentle- 
women, and the music of the flutes. It looks as if the authors had used a 
common source. Plutarch’s reference to ‘Venus, commonly drawn in 
picture” led Theobald to suggest that the author had in mind the por- 
trait of Venus Anadyomene, by Apelles—a portrait referred to by Pliny.®* 
But Pliny limits his remarks to a very brief historical account, giving al- 
most no descriptive details. The Natural History could not then be a 
source of the earlier sketches or of Shakespeare’s. What then of the rela- 
tionship of the dramatist’s description of Cleopatra to the two earlier 
descriptions? 

Does the one known source of this passage—Plutarch’s Life of Marcus 
Antonius—account for the details in Shakespeare’s picture of Cleopatra? 


% The translation here is from the slightly revised and modernized (as to spelling) trans- 
lation of Adlington in the Loeb Classical Library. The revised version is a little nearer to 
the Latin, which Shakespeare may have read for himself. 

% See Pliny’s The Historie of the World, translated by Philemon Holland, 1625. Bk. 
xxv (Ch. x), pp. 539-540. Cf. also Var. Ed., pp. 110-111. 
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In the drama (m1. ii. 207) Enobarbus refers to “smiling Cupids.”’ Plutarch 
uses the singular “god Cupid,” and nowhere in his account does he em- 
ploy the term “smiling.” Apuleius, as the excerpt above shows, uses the 
plural form “‘Cupids,” and in the preceding sentence, the epithet “smil- 
ing” as applied to Venus. Shakespeare apparently borrows the word for 
his ‘smiling Cupids.” In line 208, Enobarbus refers to the wind that did 
seem ‘‘to glow the delicate cheeks.” For this there is no basis in Plutarch; 
but Apuleius refers to the “‘delicate” gesture of Venus, and Shakespeare 
seems to have adopted the word.* 
In 1. 215, we read 
... the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands. 


Why does the dramatist employ the epithet “‘flower-soft” in this pas- 
sage? There is not in Plutarch or Shakespeare’s own description any men- 
tion of flowers or any association of Cleopatra’s gentlewomen with 
flowers. And Shakespeare uses this epithet nowhere else in his plays or 
poems. But notice Apuleius’ account of Venus’ attendants in a similar 
context... . “On the other side the most beautiful Seasons, carrying 
garlands and loose flowers which they strewed before her, making great 
honour to the goddess of pleasure with these flowers of spring” (p. 269). 
Was not Shakespeare thinking of Cleopatra in terms of the goddess of 
pleasure and of the attendants scattering flowers before her? Hence the 
“flower-soft” hands. 
And now comes the crux of the whole description by Enobarbus: 


Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings (ll. 211-213). 


The italicized phrases have baffled editors from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. In the Furness Variorum edition of the play 
five closely printed pages (pp. 112-116) are devoted to a summary of 
commentaries and explanations of these phrases. Ingenious and entertain- 
ing as some of these comments and proffered emendations are, we cannot 
quote them here. It is sufficient to remark that even the more plausible 
annotations have not been generally accepted. In other words, they do 
not explain the moot phrases. 

In my opinion the explanation is to be found in Shakespeare’s second- 
ary source for the whole portrait—that is, in Apuleius’ description of 
Venus and her attendants. In the phrase concerning Cleopatra’s gentle- 


*The Latin reads, Venus ecce . . . dulce surridens constitit amoene (x, 32) 
Again referring to Venus’s movements, the Latin runs, ... mollique tibiarum sono 
delicatis respondere gestibus . . . (Ibid.). 
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women who “‘made their bends adornings”’ the dramatist may have been 
recalling Apuleius’ account of the Graces and Hours accompanying 
Venus, and the recollection may have determined his phrasing. Apuleius 
writes that the attendants of Venus “‘danced very nimbly therewith, 
making great honour to the goddess of pleasure’’; and in the next sen- 
tence that Venus came forward gracefully, “gently bending her body and 
moving her head.” The association of the graceful bending of Venus with 
nimble dancing of the maidens might well account for the dramatist’s 
writing of Cleopatra’s gentlewomen that they ‘“‘made their bends adorn- 
ings.” 

Likewise, when Shakespeare writes that these seeming mermaids 
“tended her i’ the eyes,’”’ he may have been recalling a part of the same 
passage in Apuleius, referring to Venus’ eyes, “for sometimes her eyes 
would wink gently with soft motions of the music, sometimes threaten 
and look fiercely, and sometimes she seemed to dance only with her eyes.” 
It is not too much to suppose that Shakespeare endowed his Cleopatra- 
Venus with similar eyes; and, if so, her gentlewomen would have watched 
her eyes for their cues. They “tended her i’ the eyes.”’ To posit the Cleo- 
patra of Enobarbus’ description as a synthesis of the matter from Apu- 
leius and Plutarch is to offer a satisfactory explanation of the highly con- 
troversial phrases and to state a theory entirely in accord with Shake- 
speare’s art. 

Having listed the known sources of Cymbeline (1610), Kittredge re- 
remarks, “The queen and her plots are . . . fictitious, as well as the whole 
history of Posthumus” (Introd. to Cymbeline). It is the queen and her 
plots, for which no source has been hitherto suggested, that we wish here 
to consider. We may recall that the queen prepares poison for her step- 
daughter Imogen, which the servant Pisanio innocently hands over to 
Imogen as a wholesome remedy. Imogen, somewhat later, takes the con- 
coction, and for a time is believed to be dead. At the end, the queen is 
exposed by the court physician Cornelius, who explains that he prepared, 
at her command, not a deadly poison as she requested, but a sleeping 
draught. The queen dies miserably; Imogen is restored to her father and 
to her husband. 

A story analogous to this, and a probable source of Shakespeare’s 
stepmother story, is found in The Golden Ass. (x, 234 ff.) Here a step- 
mother, through the agency of a wicked servant, secures from a physician 
what she supposes to be a rank poison to minister to her stepson. Her real 
son, however, by chance drinks the potion prepared for his stepbrother 
and, to all appearances, dies. The nefarious woman then accuses her 
stepson of murder. At a trial in which the stepson is about to be sentenced 
to death, the testimony of the physician exposes the stepmother and her 
servant accomplice, frees the accused stepson, and restores the son, who, 
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after all, had taken not poison, but a sleeping potion which the suspect- 
ing physician had sold to the servant. 


The correspondences of the stories is evidenced in the following tabu- 
lated summaries: 


(1) In Cymbeline as in The Golden Ass a stepmother procures from a physician 
what she supposes to be poison to administer to a stepchild. In Cymbeline the 
queen has Cornelius prepare a draught for Imogen; in the story the step- 
mother, through a servant, procures a potion for her stepson. 

(2) In the play and in the story the stepchild in trouble seeks counsel of a trusted 
older person, and is advised to go away. Imogen in distress is advised by 
Pisanio to leave (111. iv. 145 ff.) The stepson in the story consults a sage old 
man, a tutor, and is counselled to absent himself (x, 235-236). 

(3) In both pieces the stepmother employs a servant to secure the poison. 
Pisanio, in Cymbeline,.is employed by the queen but is without knowledge of 
her evil intent (v. v. 237 ff.). The servant in The Golden Ass is an accomplice. 

(4) In play and story a court doctor, suspecting the purchaser, provides a sleep- 
ing potion instead of poison. Cornelius, the court physician, furnishes the 
draught for the queen-stepmother (1. v. 6-10). In The Golden Ass a “sage and 
ancient Physitian”’ testifies that he sold the potion (instead of poison) to the 
stepmother’s servant (x, 239). 

(5) In each instance the child partaking of the potion sleeps and is saved from 
death. Imogen is thus preserved in Cymbeline; the stepmother’s son, in the 
story. 

(6) In the play as in the story the child, supposedly dead from the poison, makes 
a dramatic reappearance at the end of the episode and is restored to his 
parents. 

(7) An incidental correspondence of play and story is the restoration at the end, 
of two sons to their father. In Cymbeline the kidnapped sons are brought 
back; in the novel, the son saved from poisoning, and the stepson from false 
accusations of his murder are returned whole to their father. 


In addition to similarities in characters and their functions, and in 
incidents, as indicated by the tabulations, there are some near parallels 
in language. Compare, for example, the following: 


Cornelius, the physician in Cymbeline: 


The queen, sir oft importun’d me 
To temper poisons for her, still pretending 
The satisfaction of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
Of no esteem; I dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which being ta’en, would cease 
The present power of life, but in short time 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due function (v. v. 250-259). 
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The Court physician in The Golden Ass: 

You shall understand that this servant [sent by the stepmother] came one of 
these dayes to speake with me, promising to give me a hundred crownes, if I 
would give him present poyson, which would cause a man to dye suddenly, saying 
that he would have it for one that was sicke of an incurable disease, to the end he 
might be delivered from all torment, but I smelling his crafty and subtill fetch, 
and fearing least he would worke some mischiefe withall, gave him a drinke (x, 
239). ... I gave him no poison but a doling drinke of Mandragora, which is of 
such force, that it will cause any man to sleepe as though he were dead . . . and 
after his sleepe he shall returne to life againe (x, 240-241). 


In Cymbeline, the king having recovered Imogen and his two sons and, 
thus, hope of perpetuating his lineage, exclaims: 
O! what, am I 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne’er mother 
Rejoic’d deliverance more (v. v. 368-370). 


Compare the remarks about the father in The Golden Ass, who, after the 
stepmother-poison episode, has reclaimed his sons: 


Behold how the fortune of the old man was changed, who, thinking to be de- 
prived of all his race and posterity, was in one moment made the father of two chil- 
dren (x, 241). 


The evidence is, in my opinion, ample to warrant the conclusion that 
in the stepmother-poison-plot narrative of The Golden Ass we have the 
real source of the ‘queen and her plots” in Cymbeline. 

The main source of The Winter’s Tale (1611) is Robert Greene’s 
Pandosto. There is in Greene’s novel, however, no suggestion for the 
episode of the tragic fate of Antigonus, eaten by a bear. For this incident, 
no satisfactory source hitherto has been found. The inference of Wolff” 
that Shakespeare was remembering a hunting scene from the popular 
Greek pastoral of Daphnis and Chloe (11, xii ff.) should not, however, be 
disregarded. In this scene the mooring of a ship is gnawed in two by 
Daphnis’ goats and the released vessel is wrecked, though no one is 
drowned. Young men disembarked from the vessel stampede and dis- 
perse Daphnis’ flock. Here is a possible suggestion for a brief part of the 
background in The Winter’s Tale. It is to be observed, hov-ever, that in 
the scene in Daphnis and Chloe, there is no mention of lions, or bears, of 
other fierce beasts; and, of course, no incident of a bear’s attacking or 
devouring a man. 

For this bizarre incident, Shakespeare seems to have been recalling 
part of a story in The Golden Ass (Bk. vi1)—the book and chapter from 


37 The Greek Romance in Elizabethan Fiction, pp. 452 ff. 
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which the dramatist earlier had drawn matter for the outlaw scenes in 
The Two Gentlemen.*® In this part of Apuleius’ novel is recounted an in- 
cident of a bear’s devouring a man, in a situation strongly suggestive of 
the fate of Antigonus. Brief summaries will give an idea of the general 
similarities in the play and the novel. 


The stage direction in The Winter’s Tale (111. iii. 57 ff.) reads, “Exit, pursued by 
a bear.” The reference is to Antigonus, who has just exposed the infant Perdita. 
A shepherd appears, searching for two stray sheep, and finds the infant. Soon he 
hears from his clownish son, who is nearby, that the son has seen a bear dining on 
a man—Antigonus. “The bear tore out his shoulder bone” (111. iii. 96). Near the 
end of this scene, as the shepherd and his son part, the latter goes to see whether 
the hungry bear has finished his meal: “if there be any left of him, I’ll bury it” 
(11. iii. 133-136). Later (v. ii. 65 ff.) we hear inquiry as to Antigonus’ fate, and 
the reply that “he was torn to pieces with a bear.” 


A similar incident in The Golden Ass runs thus: 


Shepherds, seeking a stray cow, find an ass, ridden by a stranger, and try to take 
the beast to the rightful owner—the cruel boy. They find the boy’s body “rent 
and torne in peeces and his members dispersed in divers places,’”’ which, Lucius 
says, “I well knew was done by the cruell Beare” (vm, 168)... . ‘Then they 
gathered together the peeces of his body and buried them” (vm, 169). 


It will be observed that in both accounts are shepherds searching for 
stray sheep (cow); they are surprised by finding what they are not looking 
for (an infant, an ass); then they discover the mangled body of a man, 
partly eaten by a bear; and they resolve to bury what remained of the 
body. The similarities in characters, in incident, in the bizarre quality of 
the episode, in the order of details, and in the feeling produced that An- 
tigonus and the cruel boy met a deserved fate can hardly be explained as 
coincidence. 

Another scene in the play seems also to reflect Shakespeare’s recol- 
lection of certain incidents in the Apuleius story. Autolycus, trying to 
frighten the shepherd, exlaims, ‘‘the curses he shall have, the torture he 
shall feel, will break the back of man, the heart of monster” (iv. iv. 
798 ff.). For his own purposes, the rogue elaborates his description of the 
suffering which the shepherd and his son shall endure. 


(A) He has a son who shall be flayed alive; 


(B) then ’nointed over with honey, set on the head of a wasp’s nest; then stand 
till he be three 


(C) quarters and a dram dead... then raw as he is, and in the hottest day 
prognostication proclaims, shall be set against a brick-wall, the sun looking 


*8 See pp. 6 ff. in this study. 
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with a southward eye upon him, where he is to behold him with flies blown 
to death (rv. iv. 815 ff.). 


The quoted lines reflect, in my opinion, the dramatist’s recollection of 
passages in The Golden Ass. For example, the thieves devise methods to 
torture Charite and the ass: 

. .. the first said that hee thought best the Maid should be burned alive: the sec- 


ond that she should be throwne out to wild beasts: the third said she should be 
hanged upon a gibbet: (A) the fourth said she should be flead alive (v1, 143). 


Still another thief, rejecting the proposed tortures, suggests that the 
ass be slain, his entrails removed, and Charite then be sewn up within 
the eviscerated body— 

(C) Then let us lay this stuffed ass upon a great stone against the broiling heate 
of the Sunne, so they shall both sustain all the punishments which you have 
ordained (v1, 143). 


Finally, there is in The Golden Ass an account of a master’s ingenious 
torture of his wicked servant—which Autolycus-Shakespere may have 


had in mind. 


(B) First, after that he (the master) had put off all his (the servant’s) apparell, 
he annointed his body with honey, and then bound him sure to a fig-tree, 
where in a rotten stock a great number of Pismares [sic] had builded their 
neasts,—the Pismares after they had felt the sweetnesse of the honey, came 
upon his body, and by little and little (in continuance of time) devoured all 
his flesh, in such sort, that there remained on the tree but his bare bones 


(vir, 190). 


Using as guides the bracketed capital letters in the transcribed 
passages above, we may readily see the similarities in sense and phrasing. 
Surely Autolycus is recalling and adapting details from The Golden Ass, 
which his creator well knew. 

In an incident in the presentation of Cleopatra, we may recall that 
Shakespeare seemed to be remembering a similar action by Venus in the 
Cupid and Psyche story. From the same story, in my opinion, the 
dramatist received suggestions for certain scenes in The Tempest.” 
Ariel, “an airy spirit,” “thou which art but air,” in the service of Pros- 


39 Compare Boccaccio, Decameron, ii, 9; Boccaccio, like Shakespeare, seems to have 
drawn some details from this episode in Apuleius. 

4° It is possible to demonstrate that the magic powers of the benevolent Prospero and 
the characteristics of the witch Sycorax are reflections in part of the dramatist’s memories 
of Meroe and Pamphile in The Golden Ass, synthesized with Ovid’s depiction of Medea. 
Shakespeare’s procedure here is similar to that which he employs in the incantation scene 
in Macbeth. 
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pero could have been inspired by the personified Zephyrus doing the 
commands of Cupid. But Ariel is, of course, much more than Zephyrus. 
And it is Ariel, invisible, and his music which seem of immediate impor- 
tance in this discussion. A stage direction (1. ii. 375) reads: ‘Re-enter 
Ariel, invisible, playing and singing, Ferdinand following.” This is only 
one of several instances of music by Ariel or other spirits, invisible.“ 
Listening to the song and the accompanying music of the invisible 
being, Ferdinand exclaims, “Sure it waits upon some goddess of the 
island (1. ii. 388); and, again, the young prince says, ““This is no mortal 
business, nor so sound that the earth owes (Ibid., 406-407).” 

Was Shakespeare remembering in such scenes Psyche’s experience in 
the palace of Cupid? Hearing the strangely beautiful music and the 
voices of invisible spirits, Psyche perceives in these “the felicity of 
divine providence.” She-thinks that the delicious foods and wines and 
music have been brought in not “by anybody, but as it were by some 
divine spirit or breath.” Compare Ferdinand’s remark, ‘“This is no 
mortal business.” 

More concerning the music emanating from unseen sources for 
Psyche’s edification, we read in these lines: 


After the table was ready, “one came in and sang, invisibly, another played on 
the harpe, but she saw no man. The harmony of the Instruments did so greatly 
shrill in her ears, that though there were no maner of person yet she seemed in the 
midst of a multitude of people” (v, 108). 

Psyche commanded one to play with his harpe, and it was done. Then im- 
mediately others sung, others tuned their instruments, but no person was seene 
(v, 114). 


Are not such passages richly suggestive for the music of the invisible 
Ariel and other spirits; and the “multitude of people” thrilling in her 
ears, for the music of the enchanted isle? 


Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about my ears, and sometimes voices 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again (111. ii. 145-149). 


The similarity of atmosphere in the enchanted isle and the palatial 
home of Psyche—the strangely alluring music coming from no visible 
persons or instruments—is worthy of note. And giving point, by contrast, 
in each piece is that in the midst of the idealized surroundings is in- 


troduced the realistic and disturbing motif of the treachery and exposure 
of kinsmen. 


"See The Tempest, 11, i, 184; 296: and m1, 17.... 
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The inferences concerning Shakespeare’s use of the Cupid and Psyche 
story in The Golden Ass are further substantiated by the masque in 
which Iris, Ceres, and Juno appear to celebrate the betrothal of Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda (tv. i. 1 ff.) Anders’ suggestion® that the masque in 
The Tempest may be indebted to Beaumont’s Masque of the Inner Temple 
and Gray’s Inn (1613) is open to two objections: the dates, and the lack 
of essential correspondences between the two pieces. Most Shakespearean 
students assign 1611 as the date of composition of The Tempest. If this 
is the most probable date, then there is no question of the influence of 
Beaumont’s Masque (1613) on The Tempest. Furthermore, analysis of 
the Inner Temple piece shows no essential relationship to Shakespeare’s 
play. Ceres, the most important character in The Tempest masque does 
not appear in the Beaumont; and Iris, Juno, and Jupiter are merely 
referred to, not introduced on the stage. In general the correspondences 
are too slight for serious consideration. 

Meissner’s conjecture“ that the festivities at Stirling Castle celebrat- 
ing the baptism of Prince Henry of Scotland, in 1594, offer a basis for 
the masque in The Tempest is hardly more plausible. The festivities at 
the prince’s baptism sixteen years earlier seem not very likely to have 
suggested a masque celebrating a betrothal. Meissner’s dogmatic state- 
ment that ‘The representation of happiness by three figures—Ceres, 
Iris, Juno—Shakespeare borrowed from a description of the Festival 
performance produced at Stirling Castle’ is misleading. The author’s 
implication is that the dramatist appropriated the three goddesses from 
the Scottish piece. Actually, Juno and Iris do not appear in the festival 
entertainment and are not even mentioned. Ceres, is, however, present; 
but she is accompanied by Faecunditie, Faith, Concord, Liberalitie, and 
Perseverance—personifications not even alluded to in The Tempest. 
There are no similarities, excepting the conventional picture of Ceres. 

Let us now examine the masque scene in The Tempest in its possible 
relation to the story of Psyche. In The Tempest (tv. i. 60 ff.). Iris, Ceres, 
and Juno, or spirits representing them, are summoned by Prospero to 
celebrate “‘a contract of true love,” ‘““And some donation freely to estate 
On the blest lovers.” Reference, also, is made to Venus and Cupid “cut- 
ting the clouds toward Paphos” and then to the “waspish-headed son,” 
at odds with his mother. Iris, Ceres, and Juno are characterized. They 
pronounce their blessings, according to their functions, on the betrothed 
couple, Ferdinand and Miranda. Iris summons the nymphs and the 


@ Shakespeare’s Books, p. 58; see also Archiv fiir . . . neueren Sprachen, cvu, 178. 

48 Untersuchungen “tiber Shakespeares Sturm,” quoted in the Variorum edition of The 
Tempest, p. 344. 

“ For a detailed account of the festival, see the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. 01. 
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“sunburnt sicklemen” and they join in a graceful dance in celebration 
of the occasion. 

This scene might well be based on the final chapter in the Cupid and 
Psyche story (v. 123 ff.). There Psyche in quest of Cupid appeals 
especially to Ceres and Juno, who though sympathetic, dare not cross 
Venus, angrily seeking Psyche. Venus at length finds Psyche and sets 
her impossible tasks to perform, which she does by supernatural aid. 
By the intercession of Jupiter, Psyche is made immortal, and her mar- 
riage with Cupid is celebrated by Ceres and Juno, and Venus and 
various gods and goddesses, the Graces, the Hours, and the Muses in 
feasting, music, and dancing. 

In this conclusion of the Psyche story in The Golden Ass are all the 
necessary elements of Shakespeare’s masque—the love theme, the in- 
troduction and characterization of Ceres and Juno as principals next to 
Venus, and the termination in a feast and dance in celebration of marriage. 

The character and function of Ceres and of Juno are presented and 
elaborated in a similar manner in the play and the story. The attributes 
of Ceres are of course conventional, but what seems of significance here 
is that in both pieces her relationship to marriage and the production of 
offspring is emphasized. In The Tempest (1v. i. 60 ff.), for example, Iris 
addresses Ceres as “most bounteous lady, thy rich leas of wheat, rye, 
barley, vetches, oats, and peas”; and Ceres, pronouncing blessings on 
the betrothed couple, speaks of 
Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and gardens never empty (Iv. i. 110-111). 


At the chapel of Ceres, in the novel (v. 124) Psyche sees “‘sheffes of 
com lying on a heap, blades withered with garlands,—and reeds of 
barly, moreover she saw hooks, sithes, and other instruments to reape.’’® 
She addresses Ceres “by thy plenteous and liberal right hand, by the 
joyfull ceremonies of thy harvest, by the secrets of thy Sacrifice’ 
(v. 125). 

In the play (rv. i. 103 ff.) Juno speaks to Ceres: 


How does my bounteous sister? Go with me 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be 
And honour’d in their issue (They sing. 


Juno: Honour, riches, marriage blessing, 
Long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you! 
Juno sings her blessings on you. (103-108) 


“Compare The Tempest, rv. i. 134 ff., in which the “sunburn’d sicklemen” are sum- 
moned and the reapers join the dance with the Nymphs. 
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Juno thus speaks in her function as goddess of marriage, of childbirth, 
and protectress. Turning to the Cupid and Psyche story in The Golden 
Ass (pp. 125-126), we hear Psyche appealing to Juno in her threefold 
aspect; as Zygia, the goddess of marriage; Lucina, goddess of childbirth; 
and Sospita, protectress and deliverer. Thus in the masque celebrating 
the betrothal of Miranda and Ferdinand the dramatist seems to have 
been recalling the behavior of Ceres and Juno and other goddesses on 
the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, just as in the Portrayal of Ariel he had 
in mind Cupid and the music by invisible beings, and as in the depiction 
of Cleopatra he remembered Venus’ attack on Psyche and Venus’ wiles 
to win the award of Paris. 

Assuming that the arguments for Shakespeare’s use of Apuleius are 
well supported, we are warranted in making two or three additional 
observations. First, Shakespeare seems to have read The Golden Ass 
shortly before the beginning of his dramatic career and to have reflected 
his familiarity with the book in The Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Venus and Adonis, and A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream—all 
written probably before 1595. Then after a period of almost ten years, 
he seems to have reread The Golden Ass. And its influence is exhibited 
anew in Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, 
and The Tempest. Second, this study throws new light on Shakespeare’s 


workmanship. Familiar passages in the plays and the poems which have 
seemed hitherto to have a sole, demonstrable source may, in fact, 
represent an imaginative synthesis of two or more related sources. This 
method is illustrated, I think, in the author’s procedure in certain parts 
of Venus and Adonis, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and The Tempest. 
D. T. STARNES 


The University of Texas 
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LXIII 
THE PLAN OF PEREGRINE PICKLE 


I 


MOLLETT, like all great writers, is forgiven his failures; it is for his 
successes he is condemned. Ferdinand Fathom and Launcelot Greaves 
neither add to nor detract much from his reputation, but certain aspects 
of Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Humphry Clinker have won 
him a critical thrashing as sound as any cudgeling he described.' Because 
these qualities appear with least relief in Peregrine Pickle that novel has 
been the one most abused. Critics assert that there more than elsewhere 
Smollett showed himself unable to distinguish between brutality and 
humor, between a ruffian and a hero. But the most serious charge is the 
complaint that the novel is completely formless, that the loose picaresque 
structure, in a measure characteristic of Smollett, is especially offensive 
here.? These commonplaces of Smollett criticism are founded on mis- 
conceptions which ignore the nature and purpose of this novel. It will 
not be difficult to show that Peregrine Pickle, far from being a haphazard 
collection of episodes, was composed according to a plan that accounts 
for most of the aspects to which critics object. In particular, Smollett’s 
modification of the picaresque form has not been explicitly stated. When 
the purpose and the essential structure of Peregrine Pickle are under- 
stood, it becomes apparent that the real cause of Smollett’s inferiority 
to the greatest English novelists is neither carelessness regarding form 
nor inability to tell a blackguard from a hero, but other more important 
intellectual and spiritual limitations as a satiric novelist. 
Smollett would have been offended by the assertion that he was a mere 


1 Lord Ernle, for example, wrote: ‘In the art of the novelist, Smollett represented a de- 
cline rather than an advance. He stepped backwards rather than forwards. His novels are 
straggling narratives which hurry toward no particular end. They are collections of comic 
episodes, the sequence of which might be transposed at will—medleys of disconnected ad- 
ventures encountered by the hero and the actors whom he picks up on his travels.”’ (The 
Light Reading of Our Ancestors (London, n. d.], p. 230.) 

? A typical specimen of such criticism is the following comment by E. A. Baker, whose 
acerbity is offset only by the admission that Smollett was “‘the prince of story-tellers”: 
“By far the best and freshest part of the new story is the business of the garrison and the 
doings of its inmates, Trunnion, Hatchway, and Pipes. The remainder is but a further in- 
stallment of the farcical adventures, practical jokes, and amorous escapades that formed 
the staple of Roderick’s history ashore. The book might have been thrown together any- 
how, and the insertion of the ‘Memoirs of the Lady of Quality’ in the third volume severs 
the thread even of Peregrine’s fortunes and exploits, which alone gives any connection to 
the rambling structure. Peregrine is a cruder and more insufferable Roderick, though Smol- 
lett rarely betrays any suspicion that he is celebrating the deeds of an arrant young black- 
guard.” (The History of the English Novel, 1v, 209.) 
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storyteller. He considered himself, as his comments show, primarily a 
satirist. He asserted his purpose in the Preface to Roderick Random and 
again in the mock-dedication to Ferdinand Fathom. “Of all kinds of 
satire,” he wrote in the former, “there is none so entertaining and 
improving, as that which is introduced, as it were, occasionally, in the 
course of an interesting story ... .”* There the wtile dulci had taken the 
form of the representation of a youth of “modest merit” struggling with 
and at last overcoming “every difficulty to which a friendless orphan is 
exposed from his own want of experience, as well as from the selfishness, 
envy, malice, and base indifference of mankind.” This “to arouse that 
generous indignation that ought to animate the reader against the 
sordid and vicious disposition of the world.’* A more comprehensive 
statement occurs in Ferdinand Fathom, which contains a definition of 
the novel for which familiarity has bred an undeserved contempt. Here 
Smollett once more asserted the didactic purpose of literature and also 
revealed his progress as an artist in his demand for a degree of unity 
seldom associated with his name. ‘‘A Novel,” he wrote, 


is a large diffused picture, comprehending the characters of life, disposed in dif- 
ferent groupes, and exhibited in various attitudes for the purposes of a uniform 
plan, and general occurrence, to which every individual figure is subservient. But 
this plan cannot be executed with propriety, probability or success without a 
principal personage to attract the attention, unite the incidents, and at last close 
the scene by virtue of his own importance.® 


Neither so profound nor so interesting as Fielding’s theories, this 
definition better describes the average eighteenth century novel and 
deserves more than the summary dismissal it is usually accorded. What 
Smollett really said is that the novelist seeks to present a. large segment 
of life from a particular point of view for an especial purpose and that he 
secures a greater degree of interest from arranging his representation 
around a central figure to whom things happen and in whom the reader 
is interested. The validity of this statement can be tested by an appeal 
to the practice of the satiric novelists of the past and of the present. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Galsworthy, DosPassos, and Steinbeck, to mention 
only a few, have been unable or unwilling to dispense with characters 
and incidents not integral to the plots of their novels. In Peregrine 
Pickle, if it was written according to this formula, we should expect to 
find contemporary society portrayed for “the purpose of a uniform plan, 
and general occurrence to which every individual figure is subservient.” 


3 Roderick Random, ed. Saintsbury (London, 1899), 1, xxxix. 
4 Idem, t, xii, xlii. 
5 Ferdinand Fathom, ed. Saintsbury (London, 1895), 1, v. 
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The novel does in general conform to the definition. Smollett’s execu- 
tion may lack the clarity, but his intention was certainly the same as 
Thackeray’s in Vanity Fair. Instead of the poverty and distress dis- 
played In Roderick Random, Smollett was now concerned with the 
aristocratic and wealthy. The subject matter eloquently proclaims that 
he meant to write a satire on the affectations and meannesses, the follies 
and vices that flourished among the upper classes in order that his 
readers might learn with Peregrine the emptiness of titles, the sordidness 
of avarice, the triviality of wealth and honors, and the folly of misguided 
ambition. The mood in which the novel opens matches the new material. 
The success of Roderick Random had mollified temporarily Smollett’s 
own indignation, and until he became involved in Peregrine’s misfor- 
tunes in the fourth volume, he laughed at the ridiculous more than he 
belabored the vile. 

Smollett sought to achieve his purpose as a novelist should, by means 
of his story. The life and adventures of Peregrine Pickle were, as we shall 
see, carefully planned to promote the aims of the satire. The main out- 
lines of the plot, if I may be permitted the use of the word, must be 
obvious to anyone who does not believe the book was “thrown together 
anyhow.” Peregrine, a rich, brilliant, mettlesome, proud, capricious, but 
generous youth meets and falls in love with Emilia, a beautiful orphan, 
the daughter of a poor subaltern. At first only trivial misunderstandings 
mar their happiness, but Peregrine returns from his tour of France cor- 
rupted by pride and ambition for social distinction. Marriage with 
Emilia now appears to his self-infatuated eyes beneath the dignity of 
his station. When passion drives him to attempt her seduction, no 
scruples remain to deter him. After his failure a dangerous illness reduces 
him to penitence. In that state he offers the conventional reparation, but 
before Emilia can and Smollett will wholly pardon him, he must realize 
the futility of the ambitions that have debauched him. Therefore his 
pride involves him in a course of extravagance that ends in misfortune. 
When his vanity has been purged in the “school of adversity,” that 
favorite academy of the eighteenth century, he is restored to affluence, 
tefuses the hand of a peer’s daughter—the peak of his former ambition— 
matries Emilia, and, after a suitable triumph over his enemies, retires 
to the country. The plot, it is evident, embodies in narrative form the 
moral lesson Smollett wished to teach. First he made it clear that 
Peregrine’s adherence to the values of fashionable life reduced his char- 
acter to the degeneracy of his attempt to seduce Emilia. Then adversity 
taught him to prefer the simpler but more substantial pleasures that 


spring from generosity, love, and, not to falsify the matter, justifiable 
revenge, 
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The relationship between Peregrine and Emilia is not, like that of 
Roderick and Narcissa, a mere romance, convenient because it provides 
a cheerful conclusion. Where the love story in Roderick Random had been 
a minor theme, apart from the real purpose of the book, that of Peregrine 
and Emilia is the core of the novel’s structure. To appreciate this fact it 
is wecessary to perceive that the story did not grow spontaneously as 
Smollett wrote. Instead, he had planned it to represent the conflict and 
reformation outlined above. Passages which reveal this purpose occur 
frequently. No sooner is Peregrine at school, a mere child still, than an 
analysis of his character shows that Smollett knew where he was going: 


His pride rose in proportion to his power, and in spite of all the endeavours of 
Jennings, who practised every method for curbing his licentious conduct, without 
depressing his spirit, he contracted a large proportion of insolence, which a series 
of misfortunes that happened to him in the sequel could scarcely tame.® 


Since Peregrine experiences no adversity until the last volume, it is 
necessary to assume that when Smollett began his novel, he had decided 
what its end was to be. 

That he also knew how he was going to reach that end can be seen 
from the comments he interspersed in his account of the early relations 
of Peregrine and Emilia. He hinted continually that Peregrine’s pride 
was dangerous. When his hero learned that Emilia was only the daughter 
of a poor officer, Smollett said, “This account, though it could not 
diminish his affection, nevertheless alarmed his pride; for his warm 
imagination had exaggerated all his own prospects; and he began to fear 
that his passion for Emilia might be thought to derogate from the 
dignity of his situation.” Emilia, too, recognized her peril and “‘care- 
fully avoided a confession of a mutual flame; because she discerned in 
the midst of all his tenderness a levity of pride which she durst not 
venture to trust with such a declaration.’”’? In these and other places 
Smollett was anticipating Peregrine’s neglect of Emilia while he was in 
France,’ and still more his conduct upon his return. The long comment 


6 Peregrine Pickle, ed. Saintsbury (London, 1900), 1, 79. 

1 Idem, 1, 12231, 124. 

8 Smollett’s summary of Peregrine’s attitude at this point reveals the development of his 
plan: “He had in the heyday of his gallantry, received a letter from his friend Gauntlet, 
with a kind postscript from his charming Emilia; but it arrived at a very unseasonable 
juncture, when his imagination was engrossed by conquests that more agreeably flattered 
his ambition; so that he could not find leisure and inclination from that day to honour the 
correspondence which he himself solicited. His vanity had, by this time, disapproved of 
the engagement he had contracted in the rawness and inexperience of youth, suggesting 
that he was born to make such an important figure in life as ought to raise his ideas above 
any such middling connexions, and fix his attention upon objects of the most sublime at- 
traction. These dictates of ridiculous pride had almost effaced the remembrance of his aml- 
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on his state of mind when he arrived in England not only reveals Smol- 
let’s attitude toward his hero, but also emphasizes his serious intentions 
in telling the story: 


Now, that our hero found himself on English ground, his heart dilated with the 
proud recollection of his own improvement since he left his native soil. He began 
to recognize the interesting ideas of his tender years; he enjoyed, by anticipation, 
the pleasure of seeing his friends in the garrison, after an absence of eighteen 
months; and the image of his charming Emily, which other less worthy considera- 
tions depressed, resumed the full possession of his breast. He remembered, with 
shame, that he had neglected the correspondence with her brother, which he 
himself had solicited, and in consequence of which he had received a letter from 
that young gentleman, while he lived at Paris. In spite of these conscientious re- 
flections, he was too self-sufficient to think he should find any difficulty in obtain- 
ing forgiveness for such sins of omission; and began to imagine that his passion 
would be prejudicial to the dignity of his situation, if it could not be gratified 
upon terms which formerly his imagination durst not conceive. 

Sorry [ am, that the task I have undertaken, lays me under the necessity of 
divulging this degeneracy in the sentiments of our imperious youth, who was now 
in the heyday of his blood, flushed with the consciousness of his own qualifica- 
tions, and elated on the wings of imaginary expectation. Though he was deeply 
enamoured of Miss Gauntlet, he was far from proposing her heart as the ultimate 
aim of his gallantry, which, he did not doubt, would triumph over the most il- 
lustrious females of the land, and at once regale his appetite and ambition.*® 


The phrase, ‘“‘the task I have undertaken,” and the sentiments expressed 
in this group of quotations demonstrate unmistakably that Peregrine’s 
gradual corruption under the influence of pride was an essential part of 
Smollett’s plan. And Trunnion’s death-bed wish that Peregrine may 
never prosper if his dealings with Emilia are other than honorable, 
though clumsy irony, indicates what was in Smollett’s mind by fore- 
shadowing the events that are to follow. 

Although it is impossible to say in how great detail Smollett had 
planned in advance the incidents and adventures that fill out the story, 
the series of misfortunes by which he had intended from the outset to 
subdue Peregrine’s egoism is merely the consequence of the young man’s 
pride and former errors. Reckless vanity now plunged him into a round 
of dissipation, in which Peregrine’s purpose was to cut a brilliant figure 
among the young noblemen of his acquaintance. He returned to his 
senses encumbered by debts, a circumstance that led him to take the 





able mistress—or, at least, so far warped his morals and integrity, that he actually began 
to conceive hopes of her altogether unworthy of his own character, and her deserts.” 
(Idem, 11, 44.) 

* Idem, 11, 216, 17. 
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two steps upon which the rest of the story depends. Flattered by the 
attentions of a lord, he invested in the mortgage by which he was 
defrauded of the bulk of his fortune, and he determined to retrieve his 
circumstances by a political career. As a result of the prime minister’s 
chicanery he incurred the debt for which he was imprisoned. 

Most important of all, Emilia is not neglected. She is no Narcissa to 

be forgotten until it suits Smollett to resurrect her. There are frequent 
allusions to Perry’s feeling for his mistress. He meets her at her brother’s 
wedding, when his attempt at reconciliation fails because his unchastened 
pride demands that she relent immediately. Half-way to poverty, he 
encounters Sophy, who brings news that Emilia is ready to accept him, 
but with his fortune squandered he is too proud to claim her hand. 
Later, the Lady of Quality, upon his offering her his love, informs 
Peregrine that it is time he confined his gallantry to Miss Gauntlet. 
Finally, when her brother appears to help the imprisoned Peregrine, the 
strand of his misfortunes is wound tightly with those of his love and 
pride. Emilia, now an heiress, proposes to marry him, an offer he is too 
independent to accept. One can admire the suspense that Smollett 
created out of this impasse even though its solution by the fortuitous 
death of Gamaliel Pickle is pure legerdemain. Upon Peregrine’s receipt 
of the news of his accession to his father’s fortune, there occurs the last 
of the passages I wish to quote to show how consistently Smollett hewed 
to his original conception of the story: 
He felt all the ecstasy that must naturally be produced in a young man of his 
imagination, from such a sudden transition in point of circumstance; he found 
himself delivered from confinement and disgrace, without being obliged to any 
person on earth for his deliverance; he had it now in his power to retort the con- 
tempt of the world in a manner suited to his most sanguine wish; he was recon- 
ciled to his friend, and enabled to gratify his love, even upon his own terms; and 
saw himself in possession of a fortune more ample than his first inheritance, witha 
stock of experience that would steer him clear of those quicksands among which 
he had formerly wrecked.!° 


Peregrine marries his heroine and—this for the sake of a footnote— 
finds her on their wedding night “elegantly dished out, the fairest 
daughter of chastity and love.””™ 


10 Idem, tv, 263. 
11 Idem, 1v, 274. The Miltonic echo in the final phrase is paralleled in Roderick Random 


by two quotations from Milton’s descriptions of Eve, employed by Smollett to enhance the 
loveliness of Narcissa. In describing his first meeting with her after his return from South 
America, Roderick exclaims, “Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, in every gesture dig- 
nity and love.” Following their marriage, he says, “I withdrew the curtain and enjoyed the 
unspeakable satisfaction of contemplating those angelic charms, which were now in my 
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In its major outlines Smollett’s plot is unexceptionable save for the 
indelicacy of its climax, and that, if unpardonable in literature, is in 
life less unusual than unpleasant. In its emphasis on Peregrine’s egoism 
the story contains an element that ought to have interested the impec- 
cable Meredith. One can see now that Smollett did not blindly confuse 
a blackguard and a hero; nor did he degrade Peregrine’s character with- 
out a purpose. However his treatment of Emilia may offend our sensi- 
bilities, the ladies and gentlemen who urged that Richardson marry 
Clarissa to Lovelace could have felt small concern. If the author of the 
Memoirs of Fanny Hill was not the person most apt to be fastidious, 
nevertheless John Cleland’s comment upon Peregrine’s character sur- 
passes much that has been written since and probably reflects the 
opinion of the majority of his contemporaries: 


In Volume the fourth and last, the author, instead of flagging, the usual conse- 
quence of exhausting a character, proceeds with increased importance and vivac- 
ity. 

Peregrine is exhibited in various spheres of action; a rake, a candidate for a 
borough, an author, a prisoner for debt, an heir triumphant over all his misfor- 
tunes, and ultimately a happy bridegroom to the object of his first passion, the 
fair Emilia. And in all these vicissitudes, the author represents him with great 
uniformity of principle, unbending and fierce in adversity, nosing a prime min- 
ister, and refusing for wife a mistress whom he adores; but tractable and supple 
in prosperity: a character, in short, too natural to be perfect, but in which the 
gentle shadows serve only to raise the lights of the picture.” 


More censorious than Cleland, Smollett was by no means blind to 
Peregrine’s faults. In presenting the virtues that were to offset them, 
he relied, unfortunately, on description and narration, methods that 
rarely yield the same conviction as dramatic presentation of character. 
It is noteworthy that Meredith similarly fails to persuade the reader of 
Sir Willoughby’s charm, and hence his pathos, or quite to convince one 
of Diana’s superlative wit. Although the unsentimental representation 
of goodness is a difficult matter, Smollett’s failure to give vitality to that 
side of Peregrine’s nature, if it does not affect his conception of the 
character, is one of the flaws of the novel. 





possession! Beauty which whether sleeping or awake, shot forth peculiar graces.” (Roderick 
Raendom, 111, 201, 209; Paradise Lost, Bk. vit, ll. 487, 488; Bk. v, ll. 15, 16.) It is inter- 
esting that Smollett knew Paradise Lost well enough to quote lines so little celebrated as 
these. His use of them may prove only that Roderick and Peregrine, often censured for their 
uxoriousness, were legitimate sons of Adam, but I believe that these quotations give us a 
brief glimpse of an attractive aspect of Smollett’s own character, a sincere if somewhat 
sentimental idealization of woman. 

® The Monthly Review, March, 1751, 1v, 363. 
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II 


Few eighteenth century novelists felt more keenly than Smollett the 
influence of Don Quixote, the translation of which he may have begun 
before Peregrine Pickle was written. The enormous popularity of Cer- 
vantes’ masterpiece was in a great measure responsible for the violent 
escapades, the sousings and the beatings, that bulk so large in the comic 
fiction of the mid-eighteenth century. Parts of Peregrine Pickle are 
brilliant comedy of manners, but the vivacity of Smollett’s imitation 
of Don Quixote’s violence obscures at times his satiric intent, and some- 
times like Cervantes he contented himself with horseplay. Yet few of 
the incidents and adventures that crowd the book are mere escapades. 
“Practical satire’ was the term Smollett coined for the prank with a 
purpose in which he took such delight. The method was not, of course, 
his invention. Don Quixote is a huge practical satire, and Fielding 
frequently employed the device, nowhere to better effect than in the 
encounter between Parson Adams and Parson Trulliber. Smollett might 
profitably have practiced greater economy in his expenditure of such 
pranks, but this narrative method is one of the most important elements 
in his technique. Through its use he achieved his gusto; his characters, 
major and minor, reveal themselves by their actions; and his satire 
attains the clarity of a parable. 

In presenting Peregrine’s infatuation with and subsequent disillusion- 
ment in the world, Smollett painted a brilliant picture of the follies and 
vices of the age. By his definition it is the function of the central character 
to unite the incidents; hence Peregrine’s life reflects many aspects of the 
eighteenth century. Education at the schools and universities is critically 
if briefly surveyed. The Grand Tour, seldom as riotous as Peregrine’s, 
is ably satirized in the ineffectuality of Jolter, a typical traveling- 
governor. Back once more in England, Smollett was concerned not only 
with Emilia and Peregrine, but also with the ties that perennially bind 
the upper and the under worlds. Amid the multitude of themes, the 
philanthropy of duchesses, gaming, duelling, political corruption, and 
the squabbles of Grub Street are only a few. Even the attacks on Gar- 
rick, Quin, Fielding, and Lytellton, however deplorable now, must have 
seemed to Smollett a justifiable lashing of real rogues and charlatans.” 


13 In this connection, the novel contains a passage that sadly illuminates Smollett’s un- 
tranquil spirit. Peregrine, by this time deep sunk in misfortune, “lived, therefore, in- 
cessantly exposed to all the pangs of envy and disquiet. When I say envy, I do not mean 
that sordid passion, in consequence of which a man repines at his neighbour’s success, 
howsoever deserved; but that self-tormenting indignation which is inspired by the pros- 
perity of folly, ignorance, and vice.” (1v, 117.) Conscious of his own genius and integrity, 
Smollett found it pitifully easy to undervalue the merits of more successful men. 
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But two of his devices for practical satire deserve special mention. One 
of these is the fortune-telling scheme through which Peregrine and 
Crabtree expose the folly, credulity, and vice of ladies and gentlemen of 
wealth and position. In it Smollett achieved the range and the compres- 
sion of Le Diable Boiteux. Indeed, the episode is conceived with that 
mixture of cynicism and wit which makes Lesage’s book a minor master- 
piece. The other, in which Smollett anticipated Shaw’s Pygmalion, is 
the education of the gipsy wench, a sparkling travesty upon aristocratic 
manners and morals that ends uproariously when the girl discovers the 
ladies of quality trying to cheat her at cards. 

To point his morals and make clear the reason for his tales, Smollett 
provided a commentary, occasionally dull, at best trenchant and witty, 
which removes all doubt of the ethical purpose of parts of his book. Of 
the gipsy, for example, he wrote: 


By means of this cultivation, she became a wonderful proficient in the polite 
graces of the age; she, with great facility, comprehended the scheme of whist, 
though cribbage was her favourite game, with which she had amused herself in 
her vacant hours, from her first entrance into the profession of hopping; and 
brag soon grew familiar to her practice and conception." 


Smollett employed too seldom the art of eloquent omission. His sly 
implication here that the polite graces of the age were all summed up in 
a mastery of cards exceeds the usual level of his wit. In another place he 
showed himself aware that his hero could be brutal and simultaneously 
probed one of the sore spots of the eighteenth century. When Peregrine 
determined to force a duel upon Hornbeck, Smollett accompanied the 
event with this reflection: 


Nothing surely can be more insolent and unjust than this determination, which 
induced him to punish a person for his want of courage to redress the injury which 
he himself had done to his reputation and peace; and yet this barbarity of deci- 
sion is authorised by the opinion and practice of mankind.® 


Mere samples of Smollett’s common practice, these quotations illustrate 
his forthright didacticism. To ignore, or even to underestimate, the 
seriousness of his purpose is to perpetuate the myopia that has beset the 
majority of his critics in the twentieth century. 


Iil 


It must now be evident that Smollett, in accordance with his theories 
ct the novel, had planned a satire on high society and had drawn up 
before composition began an outline covering at least the major features 


4 Idem, rv, 32. 18 Idem, 11,77. 
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of his story. By the terms of the definition in Ferdinand Fathom all the 
characters and incidents must be subservient to his plan. Despite his 
prodigality, few can be found that do not help to achieve his satiric 
intentions, and an analysis structure of the novel will show how he also 
sought to make them subordinate to his plot. A start can be made in this 
direction by recalling his almost naturalistic objection to the improba- 
bilities he discerned in Gil Blas, particularly to the abrupt and frequent 
alterations in Gil Blas’s circumstances. In acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to Lesage, Smollett said: 


The following sheets I have modelled on his plan, taking the liberty, however, to 
differ from him in the execution where I thought his particular situations were 
uncommon, extravagant, or peculiar to the country in which the scene is laid. 
The disgraces of Gil Blas are, for the most part, such as rather excite mirth than 
compassion: he himself laughs at them; and his transitions from distress to hap- 
piness, or at least ease, are so sudden, that neither the reader has time to pity 
him, nor himself to be acquainted with affliction." 


Smollett wished to avoid such improbabilities. In his own work no 
situation must lose its savour or have its significance blurred by too 
rapid a transition to another. To prevent that Roderick Random is 
composed of a series of more or less prolonged and static episodes, each 
one of which is elaborated by experiences and adventures relevant to 
the situation in which they occur and calculated simultaneously to 
entertain and instruct the reader. When Smollett had extracted what 
meaning and amusement each affords, that episode rises to a climax out 
of which a new situation is created. In Peregrine Pickle the same method 
is employed. If Peregrine is to be an author, he must have the experi- 
ences of one. He must meet and deal with booksellers, know other 
writers, and attend the meetings of the author’s club. By prolonging 
each stage of his hero’s career, Smollett not only attained the scope his 
satire demanded, but also achieved a kind of realism that most picaresque 
fiction lacked. Between Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle, however, 
there is an important difference. Whereas in the first novel the series of 
episodes adds up to nothing more than the history of Roderick’s early 
life and a “representation of the sordid and vicious disposition of the 
world,” the sum of the episodes in Peregrine Pickle is the plot which ends 
in Peregrine’s renunciation of the world for the joys of a tranquil life 
with Emilia. 

Peregrine is composed of eleven major divisions. Each of these covers 
a period varying from a few weeks to several years in the hero’s life, and 
each has a definite part in the evolution of the plot. All are rounded out 


16 Roderick Random, t, xli. 
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with appropriate incidents to lend an air of naturalness to these principal 
phases of Peregrine’s career. Since the plot demands that Peregrine be 
first attracted and then repelled by the world, the incidents that occur 
along the way are calculated either to swell his pride or complete his 
disenchantment. Until he fails in his attempt to seduce Emilia, the 
events depict such successes as may plausibly account for his conceit 
and corruption. Thereafter his meager victories are overshadowed by 
his humiliations and misfortunes. The opening scenes in and around the 
garrison provide the necessary exposition: They introduce the principal 
characters, explain the hero’s alienation from his parents, reveal the 
mixture of pride, ferocity, and benevolence fundamental in Peregrine’s 
nature, and account for Trunnion’s partiality for his nephew. The second 
division of the novel deals with Peregrine’s adventures at Winchester, 
where his pride is stimulated by conquests in school, in love, and in war. 
Here the heroine is introduced, and this section ends with Pipes’s comical 
misadventure with the letter. The third episode finds Peregrine at the 
university. There his amatory, social, and intellectual triumphs con- 
tinue. His superiority to his governor, Mr. Jolter, long food for his pride, 
is amusingly developed now. The necessary reconciliation with Emilia 
occurs, and Trunnion’s alarm at the connection not only affords occasion 
for a display of Peregrine’s laudable independence, but provides also an 
excuse for sending him to France. 

Before his departure there is a fourth episode, and this section of the 
novel reveals the deliberation with which Smollett was working. Its 
chief function is to present Emilia’s brother and cement the friendship 
between him and Perry. Scarcely necessary now, Gauntlet is a person 
later indispensable to the plot. Not only must he form the link prevent- 
ing a total separation of hero from heroine, but he is also the proper 
object of the generosity that is to offset Peregrine’s vices and win him 
ultimate forgiveness. The story moves forward nonetheless. Besides 
providing the youths with such adventures as he imagined young men 
might have and readers would enjoy, Sinollett here completed Pere- 
grine’s estrangement from his parents, in the course of which, to every- 
one’s delight, Trunnion fights and wins his last battle. Finally, Perry 
is allowed to perform his first act of kindness in Gauntlet’s service. Then 
the latter accompanies his friend to Dover, where Dr. Morgan makes 
a brief appearance, and our hero departs for France. The care with which 
Smollett laid his foundations here is incompatible with the negligence 
attributed to him by his critics. 

Up to this point, flaws have appeared in Peregrine’s none too in- 
gtatiating character, but his sins have been venial. Now we see him on 
tour, and the events that transpire in this part of the story send him 
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back to England arrogant and debauched. Almost every incident con- 
tributes to the inflation of his conceit. His superiority to the physician 
and the painter, his conquest of Mrs. Hornbeck and the pensionnaire in 
the convent at Brussels, the defeat of the formidable musketeer on the 
field of honor, and the regard with which he is treated by the old French 
nobleman, the British ambassador, the Knight of Malta, the Dutch 
Prince, and, on his return, by the English aristocrats all add to his sense 
of his own importance. With the vanity and manners of a petit-maitre, 
he meets Emilia, and the episode closes with his first test of her virtue. 

Trunnion must die in order that Peregrine may be as independent as 
he is proud. The commodore’s death had been prepared for in the letter 
recalling Peregrine from France, but Smollett’s realism forbids his 
immediate decease. To fill up the interim, since activity is indispensable 
to a novel by Smollett, Peregrine and Gauntlet go to Bath, where their 
victories over sharpers and their amorous conquests serve tq heighten 
Peregrine’s self-assurance. In recounting such adventures, however, 
Smollett exhibits an unexpected restraint. The main business of the 
episode is the beginning of Peregrine’s schooling under the tutelage of 
Cadwallader Crabtree, who replaces Trunnion, Pallet, and the physician 
in the réle of eccentric, in the foibles and vices of fashionable society. 
Trunnion’s death ends this section and leaves Peregrine free to prosecute 
his designs upon Emilia without let or hindrance. When the hero and 
heroine meet in London, Smollett concentrates on the matter at hand, 
and there are no digressions until Peregrine has failed, fallen sick, 
repented, offered reparation, and experienced Emilia’s rebuff. In the 
eighth episode, as he tries to assuage his vanity by playing the rake and 
courting a duchess, Smollett’s emphasis shifts to events that convince 
Peregrine of the folly and meanness of the world. Noteworthy in this 
part of the book are the fortune-telling scheme, the levity and parsimony 
of the duchess, the education of the gipsy, and the political opportunism 
of the minister. Emilia once more rejects Peregrine’s overtures, and his 
affairs begin to grow perplexed. In the three remaining episodes, which 
might be entitled “Peregrine in Distress,” ‘Peregrine in Prison,” and 
“Peregrine Triumphant,” there is the same blending of incident and 
situation to convince him of the fraud and folly of the world. The noble 
lord cheats him of his fortune, he is thrown into prison by the minister, 
and his aristocratic friends desert him, but Hatchway, Gauntlet, and 
Pipes remain loyal and seek to bring him aid. 

This is one way, even if it is not the best, to construct a novel. The 
plot, or more frequently the hero’s biography, is broken down into 4 
series of divisions or major situations only loosely connected with one 
another. Each of these principal episodes is then elaborated by the 
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introduction of characters and events appropriate to it and also related 
more or less closely to the whole design. Fiction so written lacks the 
aesthetic niceness of the novel with a carefully integrated plot, but so 
long as the portrayal of society rather than the problem of the individual 
constitutes the novelist’s chief end, the majority of serious novels will 
exhibit a similar technique. A Tom Jones is the exception, not the rule, 
and its plot, admirable as that may be, is not Fielding’s highest achieve- 
ment. Tragedy almost demands a rigid plot, but comedy permits liberty 
and even licence. Novels better than Peregrine Pickle have been more 
loosely planned. Partly as a result of serial publication, Dickens and 
Thackeray employed methods of construction virtually identical with 
Smollett’s. David Copperfield and Pendennis resemble Peregrine Pickle in 
structure, but neither Dickens nor Thackeray strove as hard as Smollett 
to impose unity on his material by fidelity to a plot. Smollett’s weakness 
lay not in the conception but in the execution of his plan for Peregrine 
Pickle. 


IV 


On the picaresque form as he found it in Gil Blas Smollett imposed his 
own theories. His demand for probability rather than vivacity, and 
earnestness in place of wit wrought modifications in structure as well as 
in subject matter and tone. Peregrine, nevertheless, does give the ap- 
pearance of being loosely constructed despite the plan Smollett prepared 
and followed. This apparent formlessness is the result in part of the two 
long interpolated narratives, but more especially of Smollett’s deficient 
sense of the dramatic, with its consequent lack of tension and suspense, 
and of the spontaneous expansion of two portions of the novel itself. In 
the first volume the action moves rapidly enough except when Trunnion 
is on the stage. Then as prank follows prank in amazing succession 
Smollett seems to have been carried away by the vivacity of his in- 
vention. There is no reason to deplore this exuberance. Trunnion, 
Hatchway, and Pipes are the most attractive figures in the book. Such 
characters need scope to grow, and the wise author does not begrudge 
them their necessity. Similarly, the discovery of Pallet and the physician 
lengthens the account of Peregrine’s tour. One can almost discern the 
moment when these unpremeditated characters occurred to Smollett.!” 


"The suggestion that the first volume was conceived and composed independently 
of the others is now seen to be impossible, but nothing is more likely than the supposition 
that the first volume had been written prior to Smollett’s trip to France in the summer of 
1750 and that the other three were composed during and after his visit. Cf. Howard S. 
Buck, A Study in Smollett; New Haven, 1925, pp. 1, 2; also the same writer’s “Smollett and 
Dr. Akenside,” JEGP, xxx1 (January, 1932), 10. 
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Peregrine does not meet them until, at the end of eighteen months, he 
has been summoned home because of Trunnion’s illness. A comment on 
his neglect of Emilia and his designs upon her has been inserted to 
prepare the reader for the part he will play upon his return. Suddenly he 
encounters them in the Louvre, and Smollett surrendered to the tempta- 
tion of elaborating the comic possibilities of the pair. Although he could 
hardly have been concerned, consciously or unconsciously, he made his 
treatment of these characters conform, as he had already done in the 
case of Trunnion, to the pattern of his book. Yet that seems a small 
matter in comparison with the boisterous fun of the feast in the manner 
of the ancients, the scenes in the Bastille, and the uproarious nights in 
the inns of France and Flanders, episodes cenceived with all the com- 
plexity and gusto of the early part of Don Quixote. In sacrificing sym- 
metry to spontaneity on these occasions, Smollett merely pursued the 
method of Shakespeare and other great comic writers of all ages. 

The interpolation of the “Memoirs of a Lady of Quality” and the 
history of Mr. Mackercher and the Annesley case demands a word. They 
seem dreary now and detract from the novel, but they have been given 
an undue importance in the attempt to prove that Smollett had no sense 
of form. So deeply rooted was the convention of the episodic narrative 
that nearly all eighteenth century novelists conformed to the fashion. 
Fielding’s three novels all contain them. The examples in Peregrine 
Pickle certainly interrupt the course of the story; yet their effect is not 
more deadly than the introduction of Miss Matthews’ history too soon 
after the opening of Amelia. Besides, there is this to be said for Lady 
Vane’s memoirs and the Annesley narrative: they harmonize with the 
purpose of the novel. Even if Smollett did not intend it, they reinforce 
his thesis that the life of the upper classes was often vicious and immoral. 

Smollett’s prime fault as a novelist, the chief reason why his books 
seem rambling and disjointed, was his lack of dramatic skill. His novels 
contain no real crises. With gradually mounting tension Dickens and 
Thackeray work their episodes up to startling and exciting climaxes. 
These peaks of interest hold their novels together. With Smollett this 
intensity is lacking. There is always a reason for the end of one episode 
and the beginning of another, but the cause is usually an event that has 
just occurred rather than the outcome of a chain of circumstances we 
have long followed. A crisis or even an important scene should be in 
some way surprising. In Shakespeare’s plays we are always awaiting 
foreseen events, but when they happen, they are seldom exactly what 
we have anticipated. Smollett’s characters never surprise us by doing 
the unexpected, and events—except for comic scenes—always fall out 
as we have known they will. Under these circumstances, scenes of 
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dramatic power are almost an impossibility, and Smollett rarely at- 
tempts them. When he does, they trail off, like the seduction scene in 
Peregrine Pickle, into sentimental melodrama. These tensions, scenes, 
and crises are vital to a well-constructed novel. The lack of them in 
Peregrine Pickle has led to the false assumption that the book is a 
medley of disconnected adventures that could be transposed at will, 
when, as a matter of fact, the majority of the incidents were carefully 
chosen to fit the places where they are introduced. 

It is clear that Smollett’s moral obliquity and the structural in- 
adequacies of Peregrine Pickle have been exaggerated. He did nothing 
to deserve the ferocity and contempt with which our more lighthearted 
critics from Henley to Baker have seen fit to treat him. Besides enter- 
taining his contemporaries with a series of amusing though undramatic 
and asymmetrical novels, he showed them their foibles, follies, and vices 
with a clarity and completeness surpassed only by Hogarth. If Fielding 
teaches us more of the mind and soul of the age, from Smollett we learn 
most fully how the mid-eighteenth century looked, tasted, and smelled. 
His vivid portrayal of contemporary manners should not blind us, how- 
ever, to his weaknesses as a satirist. It is less difficult to define the pur- 
pose of the satirist than to describe his effect. He deals much with rogues 
and fools without making knaves honest or fools wise. Yet if knavery and 
folly are always with us, some satire, nevertheless, performs a useful 
function in reconciling ordinary men to the conditions of their lives by 
persuading them that the possessions they are accustomed to envy others 
would debase their characters or create problems from which they shrink. 
Fielding, Thackeray, and Galsworthy among others have attained this 
elevation. Smollett failed to in Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle 
because he, with his grievance against life, coveted the very things he 
attacked, wealth, fame, and social position. Continued mortification, 
which even so late as 1768 stung his rebellious wrath to the composition 
of the Adventures of an Atom, just before his death humbled his pride and 
refined his spirit. In Matthew Bramble’s thorny benevolence there is a 
nobility which makes Humphry Clinker a finer novel than the minor 
works of greater men. 

Ru¥Fus PUTNEY 


University of Iowa 





LXIV’ 


SOUTHEY’S SPECIMENS OF THE LATER 
ENGLISH POETS 


N February 23,1804, shortly after he had settled in the lake country, 
Southey wrote John May: 


Ellis’s “Specimens of the early English Poets”... has sold very successfully, 
and I am about to publish a supplementary or companion work. There will be a 
preliminary essay . . . then, upon Ellis’s plan, and beginning where he leaves off, 
a brief biographical notice of every English poet from that time, with the best 
or most characteristic specimen of his works, arranging the authors chronolog- 
ically, and bringing them down to the present time, exclusive only of living au- 
thors. I include every poet, good, bad, and indifferent, who had any reputation, 
or produced any effect in his day. . . . This is all easy work . . . the copying part 
shall all be done by some bookseller’s amanuensis.! 


Nearly six weeks later, on April third, he wrote Mary Barker to much the 
same effect: 


Ellis’s “Specimens”. . . has sold wonderously well. . . . He ends with the reign 
of Charles II. Now I am going to begin where he ends. . . I have undertaken it 
purely for the lucre of gain. . . . Some little notice of each author is to be prefixed 
to the pieces, . . . sometimes such odd thing as may flow from the quaintness of 


my heart. 


He had suggested in January to the firm Longman, Hurst, Rees, and 
Orme that they publish the work, and three weeks later he had asked his 
friend Grosvenor Bedford to assist him in it.? A letter sent to John Rick- 
man on April 29, 1804, announced great progress: “I have . . . done as 
much towards my specimens as can be done from accessible materials. 
At this I have been working hard.’”’ On May 8 he left for London, “prin- 
cipally to put to press this book of Specimens, which can only be finished 
there.”® But the month spent in the capitol, though it nearly finished 
the poet,‘ proved to be quite inadequate for the anthology; two years 
later the preface was not yet completed and the sluggishness of the 
printer was still delaying the work.® The preface, although it extends to 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all quotations from Southey’s letters are taken from J. W. 
Warter’s Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey (1856). Letters in Charles Cuthbert 
Southey’s unsatisfactory Life and Correspondence of his father (1849-50) are designated 
(LC). 

? Letters of January 26 and February 16, 1804 (LC). 

3 Letters to Miss Barker and May 7 and to Coleridge of March 14 (LC); cf. letters to 
Bedford of March 31 (LC) and April 23 (LC). 

‘ Letter to John Rickman of June 6, 1804 (LC). 

5 Letter to Charles Danvers of May 13, 1806. 
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only thirty pages, troubled Southey. In September by “sitting doggedly” 
at the task he had “half done it,’”® but not until the following February 
was it finished. “This curst preface,” he burst out, “...I wrote that 
preface doggedly and without liking to do it, or liking it when done.’’? 
The volumes seem to have been published in March, 1807.8 

The preface informs us: 


Grosvenor Charles Bedford, an old and dear friend, with whom I have lived in 
habits of unbroken intimacy, since we were school-boys together, has been my 
coadjutor in the work, has selected many of the specimens, supplied many of the 
prefatory notices, and conducted the whole through the press, which, in a situa- 
tion so remote from London as that of my residence, it was impossible I could do 
myself. 


Hitherto it has not been known how much or what parts of the work were 
Southey’s, and in quoting from the prefatory notices there was no cer- 
tainty that one was citing the future laureate rather than his otherwise 
unknown friend. Fortunately much of the manuscript has survived, and 
Southey’s handwriting is so distinctive that it is easy to say which parts 
he wrote and which poems he selected. 

The manuscript consists of sheets 3 to 43 by 6 to 63 inches. The 
paper is rough but of excellent quality, either white with an 1803 water 
mark or, more commonly, very pale blue with an 1801 water mark.® The 
type must have been set from these sheets since on the back of one of 
them is written, in what is pretty certainly Bedford’s hand, .“The printer 
is requested to keep these three leaves relating to John Ellis particularly 
clean.”” No compositor today would work from such a manuscript inas- 
much as the poet’s handwriting, though neat, is so small that a reading- 
glass is sometimes needed, and for a person not familiar with the subject 
presents many difficulties. Southey used the ampersand constantly but 
must have expected the word to be spelled out, as it was. He also capital- 
ized the important nouns, a usage that was not followed in the published 
work. In the manuscript, too, the commas are frequently indistinguish- 
able from the periods, and the sentence following what seems to have 
been intended as a period does not always begin with a capital. It is clear, 


§ To Bedford, Sept. 20-17 (27?], 1806. 

’ To Bedford, February 2, 1807. 

* Southey wrote Danvers on March 2 that they were published but in his letter to Bed- 
ford of March 14 he said: “I write by this post to Longman, ordering the following can- 
cels....’? On March 30 he informed John May, “I sent you the Specimens” (LC). It 
is likely that the dates of some of these letters are wrong—that for June 6, 1804, is printed 
“June 6, 1802” (LC). 

*The title-page the poet wrote on a sheet 6} 8} inches, at the bottom of which he 
added “the proofs of the Preface must be sent to me.’ Some of the sheets entirely in Bed- 
ford’s hand are 4 X7} inches. 
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therefore, that much was left to the typesetter; and as Southey had al- 
ready published a number of books and was a careful, orderly person, he 
was probably conforming to the usage of his day. 

From the sheets in my possession the preface and the preliminary 
notices of the following writers are missing: Baker, Bellamy, Butt, Con- 
greve, Cunningham, Denton, Desaguliers, D’Urfey, Fawkes, Headley, 
Jago, Dr. Johnson, Jenyns, Keate, Kenrick, Langhorne, Evan Lloyd, 
Logan, Lovibond, Lowth, Marriot, Nugent, Pack, Pattison, Vanbrugh, 
Winchelsea, Woty. It is accordingly not possible at present to say 
whether Southey or Bedford wrote the accounts of these writers;° but as 
none of them are notable and as in the case of Desaguliers and Dr. 
Johnson only the names and dates are given, the loss is not great. 

With his friend’s part of the work Southey was far from satisfied. He 
thought the volumes “‘abominably incorrect” and declared: ‘‘Grosvenor 
Bedford has played the very devil, with his absurd omissions, and more 
absurd insertions. He has taken more liberties with what I had actually 
done, than I should have thought it decent to have taken with him.... 
I have ordered some cancels, for the sake of public decency.’ To Bed- 
ford himself he complained: 


As for the printers’ errors they are so numerous that I dare not make a list of 
them; nor say anything about them, except that he shall never murder my Eng- 
lish more. . . . if the printer had had Beelzebub himself for his devil . . . the book 
could not have been worse handled. Certainly, if I could have thought he had 
got into you so often, to make you leave undone those things which you ought 
to have done, and do those things which you ought not to have done,—change 
specimens for the worse, and emasculate biographies,—I would have recom- 
mended your worship to have called at the nearest Roman Catholic chapel and 
washed your hands in the holy water. 

Oh, dear, dear, Grosvenor! Oh, dear, dear! Oh, dear, dear! Zounds and the 
devil! Oh, dear, dear! “Oxpot! “Orpor! ’Ororro7ée! Zounds !! 


“A dismal book,” he called it, “. .. worthy of a groan whenever it is 
mentioned”; he looked on it as “utterly ruined” by “Bedford and the 
printer between them” and accordingly expected no profits.’* Yet it may 
have been more of a financial success than he at first thought. At any 
rate, nearly twenty-five years after its appearance the same publishing 


10 T have what Southey wrote for Cunningham, Kenrick, and Langhorne, but as thisis 
entirely different from the published accounts, the latter were almost certainly composed 
by Bedford. 

11 Letter to Charles Danvers of March 2, 1807. 

13 Letter to Bedford of March 14, 1807. 

18 Letters to C. W. W. Wynn, June 11, 1807, and to John May, December 16, 1807. The 
Dictionary of National Biography says that the work was reprinted in 1811, but I have 
found no evidence of this edition. 
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firm approached him with the suggestion that he edit on a similar plan, 
though with much longer selections, an anthology ‘“‘with biographical 
sketches” of the British Poets from Chaucer to Ben Jonson.“ This he 
did; the work appeared in 1831. 

To what extent was Bedford responsible for the defects of the Speci- 
mens? The answer to this question will be found in the manuscript. The 
preliminary notices of the following poets are not in Southey’s hand, 
but for those who are starred he has written the name and dates and has 
in many cases indicated the selections to be printed. There is no evidence 
that he intended to include the others. Akenside,* Phanuel Bacon, Mary 
Barber, Samuel Bishop, Thomas Blacklock, Blackstone, Boswell, Jane 
Brereton, John Brown,* Canning, Chatterton,* Chesterfield, Myles 
Cooper, Charles Cotton, Nathaniel Cotton,* Cowper,* James Dance, 
Defoe,* Samuel Derrick, Bubb Dodington, Dryden,* Stephen Duck, 
Thomas Fitzgerald, John Free, Garrick, Richard Glover, Goldsmith,* 
Gray,* Lord Harvey, William Hay, Leonard Howard, George Jeffreys,* 
Sir William Jones, Robert Langley, Nat. Lee,* James Merrick, Lady 
Mary Montagu, Otway,* Lord Paget, H. Price, Edmund Rack, Samuel 
Rogers [d. 1790], Thomas Sheridan,* Frances Sheridan, Smollett,* 
Thomas Southern,* George A. Stephens, Swift,* Elizabeth Tollett, 
Benjamin Victor, Waller,* Horace Walpole, Samuel Wesley [father of 
John and Charles]. 

In the case of the following writers Bedford has made additions to 
what his friend originally wrote; Southey’s part is indicated in the paren- 
theses: Amhurst (last three lines adapted from S.), Blackmore (first 
paragraph), Broome (first line and selection), Bruce (S.’s wording 
changed slightly), Budgell (first paragraph), Byrom (through “two 
volumes”), Carey (first and last two sentences), Cawthorn (first four 
words and first selection), Cole (second paragraph), Collins (first para- 
graph and selection), Dodsley (first sentence, S.’s selection not used), 
Eusden (first paragraph), Gay (first two paragraphs, two of S.’s selections 
and a large part of a third omitted), Grainger (first sentence), Gran- 
ville [Lord Lansdowne] (first sentence and selection), Green (first four 
words S.’s selection not used), Hill (first two paragraphs and selections), 
Hinchliffe (first sentence), Lloyd (first sentence and selection, S.’s second 
sentence deleted), Mendez (five words of the third sentence and the 
beginning and end of the fourth sentence are S.’s), Miller (first two 
paragraphs), Oldmixon (first two lines), Pitt (first paragraph and selec- 
tion), Roberts (all but “Provost of Eton College”), Say (first two sen- 
tences), Walter Scott [b. 1613] (verse and first paragraph, S.’s selections 
and comments on them not used), Sedley (wording changed slightly, 
“saying ...a Queen” not in MS), Spratt (selection and all but “Ex- 


* Preface to Southey’s Select Works of the British Poets (1831). 
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empli gratia’’), Theobald (first paragraph), Thomson (first two sentences 
and selections), T. Warton, Sr. (first, second, fourth sentences), Gilbert 
West (last paragraph and selections), C. H. Williams (first paragraph). 

In the case of John Cunningham (‘‘a provincial Player, whose life & 
talents were respectable’’), Dr. Dodd, Dyer (whose reputation “has been 
gaining ground slowly & surely, & will keep the ground it gains”), 
Walter Harte (“the faithful but feeble historian of Gustavus Adolphus”), 
William Kendrick, John Langhorne, and Elizabeth Rowe, Bedford sub- 
stituted his own words for those of his famous friend.” 

Accounts of the following writers are in Southey’s hand but were 
omitted by Bedford from the published work. Brief remarks that seem 
to be of interest are cited here in parentheses, but the unpublished 
comments as a whole will be considered later. Major André, John 
Armstrong, Cornelius Arnold, Philip Ayres, Joshua Barnes (‘‘who, 
according to Bentley, understood as much Greek as an Athenian Cob- 
ler”), Burnet (“son of the Bishop’’), Edward Crane, David Cranford, 
Thomas Creech, J. Cutts, Mary Davys, Wiliam Dunkin, Sir William 
Dawes, Bryan Edwards, Robert Fleming (“‘a lucky guess at the number 
of the Beast has given him celebrity in our own days, & he will probably 
live longer among the Prophets than the Poets’), Thomas Gibbons, 
Anthony Hammond, Francis Hawling, Thomas Heyrick, John Hewitt, 
Edward Howard (“famous for his Epic Poem, the British Princes, ... 
the jest of the wits of Charles’s days”), Joseph Hucks, Nicholas James, 
Robert Lovell, Francis Manning, George Marriott, Mary Masters 
(“till her merit got the better of her fortune, she was shut out from all 
commerce with the more knowing, & polite part of the world”), W. J. 
Mickle, Thomas Newcomb,’ Henry Norris, John Norris, John Ozell, 
Pope, Alexander Radcliffe (‘“‘a very able but very blackguard writer”), 
Edward Ravenscroft (“one of the drones who buzzd about Dryden”), 
Joseph Reed (“‘this honest, industrious & able man . . . learnt more from 
the two great poets of England [Shakespeare and Milton] than all the 
classics could have taught”) William Russel, Thomas Rymer, George 
Smith, John Smith, Elizabeth Thomas, Joseph Thurston, George Philip 
Toosey, Joseph Trapp, William Wainhouse, Edward Ward, Daniel 
Webb, Philip, Duke of Wharton, John Williams (Anthony Pasquin). 

We find, then, that 225 authors are included; that the manuscripts for 
27 of the preliminary notices are missing; that of the 251 which remain 
163 are entirely and 33 are partly in Southey’s handwriting; that 55 are 
not in his hand; that 56 which he wrote were not used; that in 7 of these 


15 See footnote 10 above. 
16 Southey’s copy of Newcomb’s Last Judgement of Men and Angels, which is here termed 
‘a wretched poem,” is in the Library of Congress. 
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cases Bedford’s words were substituted for his;!” that he frequently did 
not indicate what poems were to be used; and that in many cases those 
he selected were not printed. These additions, suppressions, and sub- 
stitutions are unusual liberties for a little-known man to take with the 
work of a friend who was recognized as one of the leading poets and 
critics of the day, especially as the work was to be published in his 
friend’s name. But this is not all. Even when Southey’s accounts were 
retained they were tampered with, apparently in the proof, since a word, 
a phrase, or an entire sentence, untouched in the manuscript, is some- 
times changed or dropped. Apparently the author of Wat Tyler and Joan 
of Arc was still suspect, for at least three of the omissions seem to have 
been prompted by political caution. Thus Southey had said that the 
generosity of James II to Wycherley should be remembered “for the 
honour of an unhappy King, of whom little that is to his honour can be 
recorded” (i. 170). Again, he wrote: “Mrs. Manly would not permit the 
innocent to suffer, & our laws were not then so unjust as to require it” 
(i. 247). From each of these sentences the last clause is omitted in the 
published work. The last sentence in what Southey wrote about Samuel 
Croxall has a line drawn round it, presumably by Bedford. It was not 
printed: ‘This is the work from which poor Gilbert Wakefield applied 
the Application, for which he suffered two years imprisonment & lost in 
consequence his life.” 

The most surprising and extensive of these changes is the suppression 
of fifty-six of Southey’s preliminary notices; it may be well, therefore, to 
examine these in some detail, and, as they have never been published, to 
quote freely from them. In most cases Southey jotted down only the 
author’s dates and place of birth (if he knew them), the title of one or 
more of his works, and perhaps a word or two concerning his life or a 
trenchant comment on his character or his writings. For some seventeen 
he had a little more to say, but only Joseph Reed and Elizabeth Thomas 
called forth 350 to 450 words. He wished Johnson had written the life 
of the “unhappy” Philip, Duke of Wharton; and he blasted Thomas 
Rymer in two curt sentences: “The Poems & the Criticisms of this 
Despot of his day are now consigned to the Worms, the Spiders & the 
Collectors, his humbler labours as Historiographer will be perpetually 
useful. Alas that the mere masons & bricklayers of literature should for 
ever aspire to be architects.” The only comment devoted entirely to 


For Pope both men wrote preliminary notices, neither of which was printed. Southey’s 
is as follows: “The contempt which Pope expressed for Kings is well known, but the con- 
tempt which the King expressed for him is perhaps not so well. George 2. when he heard 
him praised used pettishly to exclaim ‘vy does dat man fool away his time in verze for? vy 
does not he write pross, vich every body understands?’ ” 
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literary criticism is this: “Mickles Lusiad will live; but it is not a transla- 
tion: he has built upon the timbers of Camoens. The story is sometimes 
altered, & every where ornaments; & the descriptive parts, almost in 
every instance, original.”’ The remarks on Sir William Dawes, at once 
amusing and pungent, should likewise be quoted entire: 


This Baronet was Archbishop of York, & in the Catalogue of Poets we must not 
lose an Archbishop. The Anatomy of Atheism was his only poem, & his most 
notorious, & probably most popular, sermons were in defense of the Eternity of 
Hell Torments, a doctrine even more impious than the absurdity which he had 
controverted. 


He said of major André: 

The laws of war justify his execution but Washington is so truly great a man, 
that it is mortifying to find one action in his life for which such laws must be 
pleaded in justification. Miss Seward has preserved André’s memory ... his 
name will live in her poetry when his own shall have perished. 


Two of the accounts contain personal references.'® Concerning Joseph 
Hucks, some of whose poems Southey included in his Annual Anthology, 
we read: “I knew him & have past with him many pleasant & remember- 
able hours, He died in the prime of life, of consumption, the scourge of 
this country.” Near the bottom of this same page Southey noted, for 
Bedford’s direction: ‘See his poems at Rickmans—on his parlour hang- 
ing shelf.” The less famous of Southey’s two brothers-in-law is thus 
commemorated: 

I was nearly connected with Robert Lovell by a family tie, & it has been seldom 
my lot to meet a man so naturally urbane, so close & clear in reasoning, & yet in 
argument so gentle & unassuming. The tidings of his death was the most sudden 
check I ever experienced. I learnt it on my return to England from a foreign 
country, when I expected to pass that very evening in his company. 


At the bottom of this sheet Southey wrote, again for Bedford’s guidance: 


Take his two sonnets from the Annual Anthology Vol 1, & look for an extract 
from Bristol,—which you will find in a volume of small 4*¢ poems at Rickmans— 
half bound in parchment, & lettered with the titles of each in MSS. on the back. 
When I was in town the book had been lent to Duppa. 


Interesting or amusing as a number of these comments are, it is clear 
that the Specimens lost nothing in popular appeal by the omission of 
most of the forty-nine writers, nearly all of whom have long been, at 
least as poets, completely forgotten. The errors, though numerous, 
presumably did not interfere seriously with the sales;!® and Bedford’s 


18 As does the published notice of Bampfylde. 
19 Southey may have been able to correct some of these, but both indexes omit Susanna 
Centlivre and misspell Jeffreys; the first omits Tate, spells Gay, “Gray,” and has many 
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additions, since they gave further information, should have helped. The 
failure of the volume to rival Ellis’s in popularity was due, not as the 
poet protested, to the mistakes of Bedford and the printer, but in part 
to the fact that a work like Ellis’s was not needed for the eighteenth 
century. The collection might, however, have been fairly successful if 
Southey had formed a clear notion of what he wanted to do and of the 
best way to do it and then had kept steadily to his plan. Instead, he 
wavered in his objectives and chose means that were not suited to 
achieve them. The professed object was a collection that would make 
money; the plan was one that would not. It will be recalled that the 
intention as first announced was to “include every poet, good, bad, and 
indifferent, who had any reputation or produced any effect in his day.” 
This purpose was reaffirmed in the preface: 


My business was to collect specimens as for a hortus siccus; not to cull flowers 
as for an anthology. I wished, as Mr. Ellis has done in the earlier ages, to exhibit 
specimens of every writer, whose verses appear in a substantive form, and find 
their place upon the shelves of the collector. The taste of the publick may better 
be estimated from indifferent Poets than from good ones; because the former 
write for their contemporaries, the latter for posterity. 


Here, it should be observed, a new purpose is suggested, one that is 
stated explicitly in the second sentence of the preface: to “exhibit the 
rise, progress, decline and revival of our Poetry, and the fluctuations of 
our poetical taste.’’ Now to illustrate literary history and the fluctuations 
of taste are laudable objectives, but they are not easily reconciled with 
“the lucre of gain,” and not best achieved by brief selections from 
numerous obscure writers who were not popular in their own day. Yet 
so resolutely was the plan carried out that it resulted in the most ex- 





incorrect dates, several of which are obvious misprints; the second omits Thomas Cole and 
frequently gives wrong page references. In the account of John Ellis the birth date is seven 
years later than the death date; and Wilkie’s death (1772) is given in the index as 1762 and 
in the preliminary notice a 1672, 49 years before his birth! There are a number of misprints 
such as “her”? for “he” (i. 86), “Whycherly” for “Wycherley” (i. 170), “has” for “have” 
(i. 444), “Werter” for “Winter” (i. 361), “intellects... they” for “intellect . . . it” (iii. 
217), “Love” for “Lover” (iii. 465), “Fashion and Satire” for “Fashion a Satire” (ib.), 
“twenty” for “seventy” (iii. 340), ““& 2” omitted (ib.); and Pope’s “Epistle to Miss Bount 
with the Works of Voiture” is quoted instead of his “Epistle to Miss Blount on her Leaving 
the Town.” In many cases Southey left the date of the author’s birth for Bedford to fill in 
with the aid of London libraries; but this he failed to do, with the result that in such cases 
if the place of birth has been noted it was printed as the place of death. 

“The omissions,’’ Southey complained to Bedford in a letter of March 14, 1807, “are so 
very numerous” that he wanted to publish a supplementary volume; and he named Burns 
and Russel as notable instances. “Your biographies,” he added, “are in general good. . . . 
Iseriously disapprove of nothing, except the articles on Chatterton and Chesterfield.” 
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tensive collection of forgotten authors to be found in any anthology of 
English poetry. 

Furthermore, the treatment of the better-known poets and of familiar 
pieces was not likely to attract purchasers: “Of a few great writers it was 
unnecessary to say anything.... I have, in a few instances, rather 
inserted a piece of inferior merit, than those which are so well known, as 
to be printed in every collection.’”° Such a plan was adapted to well- 
informed readers who were interested in literary history, but these were 
not numerous and they would have wanted fuller accounts of the minor 
figures and more extensive selections from their works. Then, too, the 
desire to avoid familiar poems” together with the vagaries of Southey’s 
taste” and his characteristic over-confidence in his taste frequently led 
to the selection of pieces which would not please most readers. Addison, 
for example, is represented by “‘An Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” and “How 
are thy servants blest, O Lord”; Collins by the ‘Ode to Simplicity”; 
Cowper by ‘“‘On the Loss of the Royal George”; Dyer by “The Country 
Walk”; Gray by “On the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude”; Parnell by 
“When thy beauty appears” and “Hesiod, or the Rise of Woman”; 
Pope by “Epistle to Miss Blount on her Leaving the Town” and “To 
Mrs. M. B. on her Birthday”; Prior by ‘“‘Dear Cloe, how blubber’d is 
that pretty face,” “To a Person who wrote ill and spake worse against 
me,” and “For my own Monument”; Shenstone by ‘The Extent of 
Cookery.’* In very few cases has Southey selected what would be 
chosen today. 

In truth the collection was unconsciously made for one small class of 
whom the poet himself was coming to be representative, the curious 
reader. It illustrates the tendency which made him the compiler of 
commonplace books, the author of The Doctor, the editor or biographer 


20 Preface, p. vi. 
21 Southey apologized for “‘inserting so well-known a poem as the Splendid Shilling” and 
added “it is the only one among his works short enough to be inserted.” The exclusion of 
extracts from long poems—the passages from Wilkie’s Epigoniad, Dodd’s Thoughts in Pri- 
son, and Moses Browne’s Essay on the Universe are not Southey’s selection—means that 
authors like Thomson and Young are inadequately represented. 

% He had called The Ancient Mariner “a Dutch attempt at German sublimity ...@ 
poem of little merit” (Critical Review, xxiv [Oct. 1798], 201), and in the preface to the 
Specimens he declared, “Donne could never have become a Poet’? (p. xxiv), whereas 
“Wither and Quarles deserve especial mention” among the minor poets of the first half oi 
the seventeenth century (p. xxvi). In this account of Hughes he remarked that the Siege 
of Damascus “ranks” its author “above all his contemporary dramatists,” and he chose 
more poems and poems that fill more pages from Aaron Hill than from almost any other 
writer. 

23 The poems mentioned are those listed in the manuscript in Southey’s handwriting. 
The selections published often differ from these. 
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of uneducated poets, admirals, and minor worthies—the triumph of 
antiquarian over esthetic interests. In a way it is an earlier Curiosities of 
Literature. Oddities, anecdotes, biography, bibliography, out-of-the-way 
facts and forgotten individuals or books came increasingly to absorb his 
attention, and he welcomed the opportunity to draw on his large store 
of these. The success of Ellis’s Specimens suggested that he might do 
this with financial profit, but had it not been for his antiquarianism and 
his desire to be usefully busy he would probably never have undertaken 
the work. Illustrations of the attraction that oddities had for him abound. 
For example, there are four pages in his fine hand which give “‘a very 
curious specimen” of the “taste & poetry” of a certain John Ellis to- 
gether with a description of how he suddenly recovered the use of one 
eye. The two sides of one unpublished sheet are devoted to the sufferings 
—due in part to the swallowing of a large bone—of the obscure Elizabeth 
Thomas; and the account of Joseph Trapp (likewise unpublished) ends 
thus: “He wrote four poems upon Death, Judgement, Heaven, & Hell, 
& ordered in his will that a copy should be given to each of his parish- 
ioners, that when he could no longer speak to them from the pulpit, he 
might endeavour to instruct them by his writings.” The curious title of 
a work by William Wainhouse, another of the poets whom Bedford 
omitted, Southey had cited in full: Poetical Essays Latin & English, 
intended for Instruction & Amusement, the Production of an Adventurous 
Muse, in the Moments of Contemplation, Leisure, Mirth & Fancy. “From 
this worthless Volume,” Southey explained, he had selected “‘so bad a 
pun as to be excellent in its kind.” 


On a Lady stung in a Bee-Hive, 
who appeared with a black swoln eye at a dinner-visit with her husband. 


Have you, pray, Sir, (quoth Mrs. Crewe) 
Beaten your wife both black & blue?— 
No, Ma’am: my wife (the Priest replied, 
The real truth he could not hide) 

Has been so busy with A B, 

That now, alas! she cannot C. 


“He wrote to Coleridge March 14, 1804 (LC), that the Specimens would be “a very 
curious and useful book,” and complained to Bedford March 14, 1807, of the omission of 
his “skit upon Leonidas, which was one of the most curious things in the book.” To the 
second volume he appended a quotation from Edward Phillips which, after a plea for some 
record of every “‘poetical volume” however worthless, continues: “In works of this na- 
ture... we write as well to the inquisitive as the judicious, to the curious as the critic.” 
In his Works of the British Poets from Chaucer to Jonson (1831) he included Tusser’s Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry as “one of the most curious books in our language” 


(p. 143). 
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It will be recalled that in the original plan the preliminary notices were 
to include ‘‘sometimes such odd thing as may flow from the quaintness 
of my heart.” 

An unfortunate result of this antiquarianism, this absorption in the 
curiosities of literature, is that the accounts of the different poets seldom 
give a comprehensive survey of their life or writings or a critical evalua- 
tion of their work as a whole. Either biography or criticism is commonly 
ignored; the anecdotes are interesting rather than illuminating; and 
although there are not a few shrewd, epigrammatic comments, they give 
no idea of the extent or variety of the author’s productions. As in 
Milton’s Chaos, ‘Chance governs all’ and determines whether the 
account is to be long or short, biographical, bibliographical, or critical. 
Concerning Dryden’s patron, John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave and 
Duke of Buckingham, whose works Pope edited and whose essays in 
verse on poetry and on satire won him a place in Johnson’s Lives, this is 
what we find; 


It is said that when this nobleman was sent to relieve Tangiers he was intention- 
ally exposed in a leaky vessel, because he had made overtures of marriage to the 
Princess Anne. Charles 2. was certainly scoundrel enough to commit any wicked- 
ness, but in this case there would have been some difficulty in getting a Captain 
to assist in the plot. 


Entertaining beyond a doubt, but hardly adequate. 
This inadequacy, this preoccupation with odds and ends to the neglect 
of essentials, appears throughout this work and indeed throughout 
Southey’s entire career as a prose writer. It is shown in his putting off the 
composition of the preface to the Specimens and in the difficulty he had 
in completing the brief survey of literary history contained in it. Pre- 
sumably this avoidance of broad, fundamental problems had something 
to do with his decision not to comment on major figures, with his writing 
nothing on Waller, Akenside, Chatterton and others of their rank, and 
with his devoting the entire account of Collins to Langhorne’s visit to 
the grave, which proved to be that of “Mr. Collins the taylor.” It is 
shown in his never getting to the History of Portugal, which was to have 
been his chief historical work, and it was partly responsible for his 
devoting a great part of his energy to the writing of reviews and com- 
pilations. True, he had ‘to earn a living, but he was loath to come to grips 
with fundamental problems in criticism; he avoided the comprehensive 
survey and evaluation of men or of periods. It was enough to comment. 
Herein the Specimens differs markedly from Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
by which it was much influenced. 
For the most notable feature of the Specimens is its formal, terse, 
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balanced, sententious style, which, when the observations are acute, 
make these rarely-quoted comments unusually quotable. Crowne’s 
Poem on the Death of Charles II, we read, “‘is a noble specimen of loyal 
blasphemy.” Young’s Night Thoughts “‘pleases all readers: there is genius 
enough for the few, & folly enough for the many.” In Thomas Tickell’s 
poetry “the proportion of ore to dross is great, but the ore is not gold.” 
John Hughes was “a painter, a musician & a poet, we want a diminutive 
for this last word.” Thomas Penrose “mistook inclination for power, & 
has luckily found Critics who have accepted the will for the deed.” 
“When she [Mrs. Manly] ceased to be miserable, she ceased also to be 
respectable.” Henry Jones’s “talents if they could not preserve him from 
distress, assisted him in it.” “Of these poems [James Hammond’s] & 
of such as these, the shortest specimen is always the best.” The verses 
of William King “fill some of those volumes on which the dust may be 
permitted to lie lightly.” “If poor Elkanah [Settle] had been baptized by 
any [common] name .. . his ignominy might have slept with him in the 
grave, but his Godfathers enabled his enemies to hand him down to 
everlasting remembrance.” ‘‘As his [Yalden’s] Hymn to Darkness has 
been pronounced his best Poem it is here selected, for what has been 
admired may possibly find admirers again.”” Paul Whitehead was “an 
imitator of Pope, whose talents were so far successful that they raised 
him from obscurity to affluence.” “In attempting burlesque Gay copied 
nature, & his unexpected success might have taught his contemporaries 
a better taste.” 

This is not Southey’s usual style, which is simple, flowing, conversa- 
tional, and commonly attracts little attention. The poet himself main- 
tained, “‘my style shall always mould itself to the subject” ;* and Zeitlin 
pointed out that it became “‘quaintly archaic” in his translations of 
Spanish romances and naive or like Froissart’s in his Naval History." 
Here his model, as has been said, is certainly Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, to which reference is frequently made. The directness and vigor, 
the formality, balance, and antithesis, the massiveness and tone of 
authority that mark the introduction to Ambrose Philips’s poems—I 


quote it entire, it is one of the best—point to “the greatest of our English 
aphorists.’’28 


The praise of the Guardian & the satire of Pope have made Ambrose Philips 
remembered when his poems are neglected. Pope, in whom contempt seems al- 


* “Few Poets,” Southey continued, “seem to have possessed so quick & observing an 
tye,” a comment that suggests Wordsworth rather than Johnson. 

* Letter to Bedford of January 2, 1807. 

*" Jacob Zeitlin, Select Prose of Robert Southey (New York, 1916), pp. 42, 71. 

** Logan Pearsall Smith, A Treasury of English Aphorisms (Boston, 1928), p. 28. — 
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ways to have been mingled with envy, accuses him of poverty in a couplet wherein 
a falsehood is told in bad English: but whatever inconvenience he may have suf- 
fered from narrow circumstances in early life, he obtained affluence by honourable 
means & lived to a good old age to enjoy it. 

His pastorals, if the reader can so far lay aside all common sense as to forget 
the inherent absurdity of pastorals, deserve much of the commendation which 
they once received. His namby-pamby pieces are in a style of his own invention, 
& the silliness of the style may be excused to the silliness of the subject. At least 
half his book, says Johnson, deserves to be read. Few of our minor poets have ob- 
tained so favourable a sentence. 


The parenthetical remark on Pope”® is quite in Johnson’s manner just 
as the correction of popular misconceptions and the condemnation of 
pastorals are in accord with his thought. Even more Johnsonian is the 
comment on Samuel Boyse: 


His poem upon Deity was highly praised by Fielding. To write piously upon such 
a theme may expiate the presumption of the attempt, but cannot palliate the 
folly. Boyse’s life will always be read, for the record of human absurdity will al- 
ways be interesting. his poems may be consigned to oblivion; they excite little 
pleasure, & impart no instruction. 


Like Johnson, Southey enjoyed a joke on the Scots: 


Whatever nationality could do for a Poem has been done for [Wilkie’s]... 
Epigoniad. .. . he is called the Scottish Homer,—in Scotland. All would not do. 
the fable is well invented, but it is dull, the verses respectable but dull, the au- 
thor learned, but dull, & dullness is the poetical sin for which there is no redemp- 
tion. 

Wilkie wrote this poem . . . upon the speculation of getting preferment. how- 
ever we may object to his title of the Scottish Homer it must be allowed that he was in- 
spired by a Scottish Musel*® 


Southey’s moral fervor also sharpened the Johnsonian ring of some 
of the sentences: “‘This man was a stage-singer of such manners & morals 
as his situation was likely to induce.’ “In indecency they [Shadwell’s 
comedies] may vie with any of his own times, & in absurdity & gross 
caricature with any of ours.” The sanity of Johnson as well as his style 


29 Compare the observation on Edward Moore: “Editor of the World, which is often 
published, though perhaps not often read, & author of the Foundling.” In his account of 
Watts Southey makes a Johnsonian comment on a remark attributed to Johnson: “The re- 
ply is to be imputed more to his wit than to his intolerance.” 

80 The words in italics are crossed out in the manuscript and were not printed. Compare 
the comment on the Jacobite, William Meston: “His Poems have been often printed in 
Scotland. They will now perish with the family of the Stuarts.” See also James Graeme. 

#1 Of Richard Leveridge; changed by Bedford to “This man was a singer on the stage.” 
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mark the reference to “that mistaken severity which provokes more 
disaffection by pity than it can quell by fear.’ 

This last sentence is not the only one that expresses a broader, more 
tolerant attitude than one would expect of Southey. He wrote, for 
example, of the author of Sanford and Merton: ‘Day has been anathe- 
matized as a Jacobine by the same equitable & charitable spirit of reflex 
law which has placed Aristotle & Socrates in Hell because they were not 
Christians.” Still more surprising because of its frankness and racy 
humor is the crude, ill-spelled letter of a girl to a sailor by whom she was 
with child. Southey copied it all and had John Ellis’s versification of it 
copied (iii. 341-344). If scorn of the mean and low frequently flame up— 
Hifferman is an “eccentric & despicable scoundrel”; Oldmixon, “a 
morose, malevolent, dishonest party writer’’—there is none of the nar- 
row, complacent religiosity which mar sorre of the laureate’s other works. 
The piety of Watts is praised despite his unitarianism; the moralizing 
reflections on the career of Dr. Dodd, the popular preacher who was 
hanged for forgery, are not in the original manuscript but were added by 
Bedford; and of the renegade parson, Churchill, we are told: ‘His fame 
rests & will rest upon that manly morality & manly sense which are 
universal & eternal.” Southey appears to be little troubled by the 
frailties of Aphra Behn, Mrs. Manley, or Mrs. Centlivre and, despite 
the goodness of Elizabeth Singer Rowe and the edifying character of her 
writings, he declares: “Little can be said in commendation of Mrs Rowes 
Poetry, their piety still preserves their popularity.” 

It would seem, then, that devotees who from time to time have tried 
unsuccessfully to reawaken interest in Southey might well call attention 
to the epigrams, the incisive comments, the humor, and the curious 
anecdotes to be found in his forgotten Specimens of the Later English 
Poets.3* 

RAYMOND D. HAVENS 

The Johns Hopkins University 


® Account of William Hamilton. 

* The late Jacob Zeitlin in Notes and Queries for April, 1918, presented good reasons 
for believing that the review of Anderson’s British Poets in the Critical Review for January, 
1799, was by Southey, since it contains similarities of thought and expression to the preface 
to the Specimens. A small point, not mentioned by Zeitlin, which bears out his contention 
is that the Specimens assert and the review implies that James Graeme “‘is indebted to the 
partial friendship of Dr. Anderson for a place among the English Poets.” The review and 
the Specimens are also connected in that when citing titles of poems to be included in his 


anthology Southey gave the volume and page in Anderson’s collection for all poems found 
init. 








LXV 
THE STAGE HISTORY OF SHELLEY’S THE CENCI' 


LTHOUGH some of Shelley’s Victorian critics—notably Forman*— 

believed The Cenci to be an acting play, it now seems to have be- 
come a settled dictum of Shelley scholarship that it is a closet drama. 
Woodberry in his edition of the play* and Bates in his study of it both 
conclude that it is unsuitable for stage production, Bates summarizing 
his views as follows: 


From all these facts it should be sufficiently clear what answer must be given to 
the question, how far is “The Cenci” an acting drama? As a whole it is not an 
acting drama at all. A play, one of whose acts fails to advance the plot in the 
least, ten of whose scenes are purely conversational and without action, and four- 
fifths of whose speeches are of impossible length, is surely not to be called an act- 
ing drama.‘ 


Such, too, is the view of Shelley’s most recent biographer, Professor 
Newman I. White: 


So much has been loosely written about The Cenci as one of the great English 
tragedies and about Shelley as potentially a great writer of stage plays that it has 
seemed well to set the matter straight. The Cenci can hardly be called a tragedy 
at all, in anything like the traditional meaning of the word. In spite of an intelli- 
gent and clever use of the materials, it is obviously defective in structure, when 
considered as a play for the stage.® 


Standing in rather sharp contrast to this position is the fact that The 
Cenci has had a long and varied stage history. How long and how varied 
has not generally been recognized. Professor White lists three produc- 
tions: London, 1886; Prague, 1922; London, 1922.6 Professor Arthur C. 
Hicks in his excellent article on the 1940 Bellingham, Washington, 
production, in which he himself played the role of Count Cenci, lists 


1 In the long task of collecting material on this subject from many scattered sources we 
have received especially valuable assistance from the following scholars and would like 
both to acknowledge their help and give them our sincere thanks: Dr. George Freedley and 
Dr. Franz Rapp, New York Public Library; Dr. Kurt Pinthus, Library of Congress; Pro- 
fessor H. W. L. Dana, Harvard University; Professor Henri Peyre, Yale University; Pro- 
fessor Bruce Dickins, University of Leeds; and Mr. Benjamin DeCasseres. 

2 Cf. the Introduction to the edition of The Cenci, published for the Shelley Society in 
1886, pp. Iv-xm1. 

3 George Edward Woodberry (ed.), The Cenci, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, The Belles Let- 
tres Series (Boston, 1909), p. xxt. 

4 Earnest Sutherland Bates, A Study of Shelley’s Drama The Cenci (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1908), p. 60. 

5 Newman I. White, Shelley (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940), 11, 141. 

8 Tbid., p. 575. 
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two more: London, 1926 and New York, 1926.7 To these we are able to 
add the following: Paris, 1891; Coburg, 1919; Moscow, 1919-20; Leeds, 
1923; Frankfurt am Main, 1924. And in addition to these, we might note 
that plays on the Cenci theme have been acted in Italy (Nicollini’s 
adaptation from Shelley) and France (Custine’s in 1834 and a “thriller” 
version in 1935). 


So far there has been no real attempt to trace this stage history. 
Professor White simply lists the three productions and Professor Hicks 
gives short excerpts from only three reviews of the 1922 performance. 
It is our purpose in this paper to present a brief account of each of these 
eleven productions, country by country, giving, where available, the 
reactions of audience, critic and producer. We make no claim to com- 
pleteness in view of the chaotic state of stage bibliography and the 
present difficulties in searching the European field, but it seems likely 
that these eleven represent the main body of Cenci productions. Cer- 
tainly, sufficient material is now available to make possible at least a 
first attempt at a task obviously long overdue. 


ENGLAND 


When the Shelley Society was founded in March, 1886, one of its main 
objects was to stage The Cenci.* Permission for a public performance 
being refused by the Lord Chamberlain the society decided on a private 
showing to be attended only by members and friends. This performance 
—a matinee—was put on at the Grand Theatre, Islington on May 7, 
1886, Miss Alma Murray (Mrs. Alfred Forman) playing the part of 
Beatrice, and Hermann Vezin that of the count. This production is of 
unusual importance in the stage history of the play for two reasons. 
Although not the first production of a play on the Cenci theme—the 
Niccolini adaption of Shelley had been previously played in Italy and 
the Custine drama in France—it was the first actual production of 
Shelley’s play as a whole. (Miss Murray in 1885 acted the final scene for 
the Wagner Society.)® Secondly, it was the reception of this production 


7“An American Performance of The Cenci,” Stanford Studies in Language and Literature 
(Stanford University, 1941), p. 287. Professor Hicks—we note as we go to print—recapitu- 
lates this material in the preface to the recent valuable acting edition of The Cenci (A Stage 
Version of Shelley’s Cenci. By Arthur C. Hicks and R. Milton Clarke. Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers, 1945). 

* The society, however, had several other objects in view and besides bringing out edi- 
tions of Shelley’s works put on a performance of Hellas. For a discussion of these objects 
see the controversy between Professor Newman I. White and Professor Walter E. Peck in 
MLN: xxxvm (1922), 411-415; xxxvm (1923), 159-163; xxxrx (1924), 18-21; xxxrx 
(1924), 312-314. 


* Newman I. White, “Shelley’s Debt to Alma Murray,” MLN, xxxvmi (1922), 411-415. 
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by the critics which established, more than ary other single factor, the 
still prevalent dictum that The Cenci is a closet drama. 

A study of the reviews of the production (as assiduously collected 
by the Shelley Society)!° leads to three conclusions: the audience was 
enthusiastic about the play, the leaders of the Shelley Society—who 
included most of the great names in nineteenth century Shelley scholar- 
ship—were enthusiastic about it, the critics almost unanimously con- 
demned it as an non-acting play. 

Of all these, clearly the most important in deciding the stage merits 
of the play is the audience reaction. If a play goes over with an audience, 
it is an acting play, all comments of the critics notwitistanding. In this 
case, however, such reaction must be accepted with some reserve as the 
audience was a select one, an audience of distinctly literary interests, 
(It included Browning, Meredith, and Lowell.)" But that the play 
pleased this audience, there can be no doubt (and it is reasonably certain 
that an indubitably closet drama—The Borderers, Otho The Great—would 
not have pleased them). The Saturday Review commented: 


Was the result then proportionate to the exertions and hopes of the experiment- 
ers? To judge from the conduct of the audience there can be no doubt on the sub- 
ject. The applause was loud and continuous. In the lobbies the comments were 
enthusiastic.” 


Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper: “It was a performance which deeply 
impressed the audience from the first, and finally roused them to a 
perfect tumult of applause.’”* The Hornsey and Finsbury Park Journal: 
“The building was packed from floor to ceiling, every eye was riveted 
upon the actor, and the audience was spellbound by the powerful 
performance.’’4 

In contrast to this is the general agreement of the critics that the play, 
in spite of some good scenes—Cenci’s curse (Iv. i. 115 ff.) and the final 
scene were praised—was not suited for stage presentation. ‘Its place in 
English literature,” said The Times “remains what it was; but the 
Shelley Society may, if they are so disposed, claim to have effectually 
demolished its pretensions as a play.” The Daily Telegraph was equally 
caustic: “Four long hours of a lovely May afternoon were yesterday 
occupied by the Shelley Society in laboriously proving the worthlessness 
of The Cenci for all practical stage purposes.’”® And these comments, 
although rather more aciduous than the average, are not untypical. 


10 The Shelley Society’s Note-Book, Part 1, pp. 12-13. 
1 Tbid., p. 62. 12 Tbid., p. 65. 18 Tbid., p. 76. 
4 Tbid., p.77. 8 Tbid., p. 54. 16 Tbid., p. 55. 
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The Cenci, the Victorian dramatic critics agreed, had better remain in 
the closet. 

The reasons for this condemnation, when analysed, are seen to fall 
into two categories: moral and structural. That the theme of the play 
was revolting, horrible and immoral was generally agreed. The Times 
found it “blood-curdling, horrible, revolting even.”!” The Morning Post 
lamented that “no flash of genial humour, no gleam of innocent gaiety” 
relieved its ““Stygian darkness”’;!* the Scotsman: 


The play of The Cenci, as readers know, turns on an incident so terrible, so re- 
volting, and so utterly obscene as hardly to bear telling, and while willing to ac- 
cord the utmost liberty to dramatic art, it seems a thousand pities it should ever 
have been presented in public.!* 


Lloyd’s Weekly London Newspaper commented that the“fearful speeches” 
of Count Cenci made “‘strong men writhe in anguish,”’ and hoped that a 
play full of such “‘unnatural horrors,’”’ would ever remain “forbidden.” 
The Daily Telegraph was worried about the possible effects of “the 
atrocious and bloodthirsty utterances of Cenci” and the “‘self-com- 
munings,” of Beatrice upon the ladies in the audience, “many of them 
young.’ And the only American comment we have come across reiterates 
the same position: 


... the realism with which she portrayed the outraged daughter only served to 
make the performance, as a whole, more offensive, and is the talk of the town 
to-day. But, although Browning stood up waving his handkerschief at the close 
all the critics condemned the Shelley Society in severe terms for such a revolting 
and unnecessary spectacle.” 


As to the structural defects, they may most conveniently be presented 


in the following excerpts from, respectively, The Saturday Review and 
The Liverpool Courier: 


There is no forming or following up of a plot or story. For three long acts the 
situation never varies. In one scene after another we have the violence of Fran- 
cesco, the terrors of Beatrice, and the abject cowardice of the other members of 
the family. It remains doubtful when the inexpiable wrong is committed and 
whether it is repeated. There is an absolutely superfluous scene in the house of 
Giacomo. There is so much doubting and talking before the great act of wild 
justice is done that the splendid climax which might have been obtained by mak- 
ing the punishment follow instantly on the outrage is lost. Francesco’s crime is 
not kept back and led up to, as it assuredly would have been by a born dramatist, 
but is thrown before the audience with both hands in the very first scenes. The 


" Ibid., p. 54. 18 Ibid., p. 56. 9 Tbid., p. 59. 
* Tbid., pp. 75-76. 1 Tbid., p. 55. 
® The World (New York), May 9, 1886. 
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denial of her deed by Beatrice when in prison is wholly out of keeping with the 
exaltation of rage and sense of wrong by which it is inspired. To be consistent, 
she should have avowed the act, but denied its criminal character. As it is, she 
falls below herself, and no reason is given for the fall. The Cenci leaves us with 
the impression not of an action advancing through a climax to a catastrophe, but 
of a succession of scenes.¥ 


It is now made clear that, quite apart from the horror of its theme, The Cenci 
is unfitted for the stage. It is, to begin with, by far too long. It takes just four 
hours (with the inevitable “‘waits”) to enact. Begun at half-past seven, it would 
detain the audience till half-past eleven, and that in itself is fatal. It is stuffed 
full of long speeches which no ordinary assemblage of playgoers would tolerate; 
and, what is more to the purpose, no amount of “cutting” would render the 
drama really dramatic. And in prolonging the play after the death of Cenci the 
poet made a double mistake. He caused the action to drag, and he made Beatrice 
become a bore, if not worse. She is tedious, and, unhappily, she is unsympathetic. 
Her clinging to life is unheroic, and her endeavour to prove that she is innocent 
of the crime she prompted is specious and a failure.™ 


The structural defects are, thus, found to be six in number: the play 
is too long; the speeches are too long; the action lacks variety; the action 
lacks movement; the play declines after the murder of Cenci; the scenes 
which announce, first, the threats, and, second, the action, of Beatrice’s 
father are confused; Beatrice’s denial of her guilt withdraws audience 


sympathy from her. 
The charges are of especial interest as, along with that of the un- 


suitability of the subject, they are similar to much of the subsequent 
judgements of Shelley scholars. Woodberry repeats them, one by one;” 
Bates, although charitably disposed to the merits of the play as a whole 
and granting acting power to some of the scenes, was clearly influenced 
by them; Peck follows their general tenets.?” White finds that the play 


3 The Shelley Society’s Note-Book, Part 1, p. 66. 

4 [bid., p. 60. In partial contrast to these general critical condemnations we might note 
the following comments by Oscar Wilde in the Dramatic Review of May 15, 1886, reprinted 
in The Complete Works of Oscar Wilde, x11 (New York: Wm. H. Wise, 1927), pp. 346-349: 
“The production of The Cenci last week at the Grand Theatre, Islington, may be said to 
have been an era in the literary history of this country, and the Shelley Society deserves 
the highest praise and warmest thanks of all for having given us an opportunity of seeing 
Shelley’s play under the conditions he himself desired for it . . . no one has more clearly 
understood than Shelley the mission of the dramatist and the meaning of the drama.” 

2 Woodberry, op. cit., pp. XV—XXI. 

% Bates, op. cit., pp. 48, 63, 91-95. 

27 Walter Edwin Peck, Shelley, His Life and Work (New York, 1927), m, 122-123. On 
page 123 Professor Peck has the following curious footnote: “The performance of the play 
by Alma Murray, for the Shelley Society, in 1866, and its later representation by John 
Barrymore, in London (1921) have sufficiently established this,” (ie. that the play 154 
closet drama only). 1866 is evidently a slip for 1886 but the reference to the Barrymore 
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“lacks consistent progression,” that “in actual presentation’”’ it seems to 
fall apart “with the death of Count Cenci,”’ that Beatrice’s denial of her 
guilt is a dramatic flaw, that it is “essentially melodrama rather than 
tragedy,” that one so “totally devoid of experience behind the foot- 
lights” as was Shelley could not be expected to produce “good theatre’’; 
but he denies the unsuitability of the subject per se for dramatic treat- 
ment.”8 

Although this production derives significance from the fact of being 
the first and having so distinguished an audience, a much more important 
production was that by Sybil Thorndike at the New Theatre, London 
in 1922. This was a regular, professional stage production, put on in a 
leading London theatre, going through four performances, and viewed 
by a representative section of the present century London theatre-going 
public and critics. It is clear that such a production gives a more solid 
basis for judging the stage qualities of the play than that of 1886, which 
was restricted to one amateur (even though competent) performance, 
presented as an experimental venture before a select audience and 
subjected to criticism by men who, however much they may have wished 
to be fair, were nevertheless influenced by the moral prejudices of their 
age. 

Before giving a representative cross section of the views of the best 
known of the 1922 critics, let us first note that in 1922, as in 1886, the 
audience was enthralled by the play: 


Although the performance lasted three solid hours, with only one short break, the 
audience listened with rapt attention from start to finish, and, exhausted as it 
must have been by the effort required to grasp Shelley’s magnificent imagery, it 
would not leave until everybody had been called again and again, and Miss 
Thorndike, looking positively worn out after playing the long trying part of 
Beatrice, had come forward to make a speech.”® 


One of the most enthusiastic reviews was that by James Agate. The 
review appeared first in The Saturday Review* and was later reprinted 
(with some additional remarks on Sybil Thorndike) as an essay in his 
book At Half-Past Eight. 





production is more puzzling. A diligent search of the bibliographies and journals for 1921 
fails to reveal any evidence for the existence of such a production. It is, however, men- 
tioned also in M. Renzulli, La Poesie di Shelley (Rome, 1932), p. 192. How the rumor of 


such a production started we do not know; at any rate it seems to have no foundation in 
fact. 


* White, Shelley, 11, 140-142. 
* The Graphic, cvt (November 18, 1922), 724. 


, * “Scandal About Count Cenci” in The Saturday Review, cxxxtv (November 25, 1922), 
85. 
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When I entered the theatre my recollection of the play was of the haziest. Be- 
fore the end of the first scene I realized that I was not to feel pity for the man, nor 
terror at his example, who was the prey of unlawful passion. Cenci proclaimed 
himself outside all lusts save that of cruelty, a case not for the artist, but the 
alienist. It seemed, for an act or so, that the thing was not quite worth while, 
that it hardly needed a Shelley to put together this tale of injury, vengeance, 
and the law’s insensible machinery. So far the theatre remained the theatre. 
One could admire Miss Thorndike’s admirably collected beginning and her cres- 
scendo of nerves. One had time to admire the colour and grouping of the scenes. 
Cenci dispatched, a new spirit at once disengaged itself. The motive changed 
from incest to parricide, and what J have called the second story of spiritual 
significance became apparent in Miss Thorndike’s idealized figure of injury and 
the justiciary’s identification of her deed of murder with that of rebellion 
against the paternal authority of the Church. One felt that if Beatrice had been 
the chief figure in a non-metaphysical tragedy she would have trumpeted her 
guilt and proclaimed it innocence. Here she was, however, equivocating like a 
Greek and lying like a Trojan, fighting authority with its own weapons. Subtle 
as any casuist, and since to her this killing was no murder, she swore roundly 
that she had no hand in it. More than ever was Miss Thorndike the play here. 
First she had been an individual victim, then a symbol of maiden virtue rudely 
strumpeted, and now she rose to the embodiment of a pure philosophic idea—the 
idea of Rebellion. 


Another enthusiastic response was that of Marrice Baring in The New 
Statesman: 


The drama had not proceeded far before one realized that The Cenci was more 
than a great piece of literature. The Banquet Scene at the end of Act I was 
drama, and drama which would be recognised as such in any time, in any place, 
and before any audience—(why were the guests dressed as Christmas-crackers 
in the style of the Russian Ballet?)—and the impression of drama increased as 
the play proceeded. 

The arrangements for the murder of Cenci (how beautifully Miss Thorn- 
dike spoke the Chasm speech!), the murder itself, the ironic arrival of the 
Papal authorities for the arrest of Cenci when it is too late, and then the un- 
forgettable scenes of the trial and the prison. I would like to protest with all 
my strength against the introduction of the tortured Marzio’s screams at the 
beginning of the trial. There is no sanction in the text for any such thing, and 
even as a Grand Guignol thrill they miss their effect, since there is no prepara- 
tion for them. They are merely an ugly blot. As the play drew to a close, its 
greatness, and the greatness of Shelley as a poet and as a dramatic poet, seemed 
to be revealed to us with a great sweep as of opening wings. When Beatrice in 
the prison says to Lucretia: 

Your eyes look pale, hollow and overworn, 
With heaviness of watching and slow grief 


1 New York, 1923, pp. 187-188. 
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Come, I will sing you some low, sleepy tune, 

Not cheerful, nor yet sad; some dull old thing, 

Some outworn and unused monotony, 

Such as our country gossips sit and spin, 

Till they almost forget they live. 
As these beautiful and simple words were spoken in their situation, so dramati- 
cally right, so scenically effective, one felt that it was true that Shelley has been 
so far the only meet successor of the Elizabethan dramatists.™ 


And still another comes from the pen of W. J. Turner in The Spectator: 


Well, now that we have seen The Cenci on the stage what are we to think of it? 
I can say at once that I did not find it a moment too long. When one considers 
the extraordinary difficulty of the theme and the entire absence of any relief 
from its pitch of sustained gloom and suffering it must be reckoned a marvel of 
dramatic construction. It holds our attention from the first moment to the last. 
It might be thought that after the murder of Count Cenci the interest would flag, 
but, on the contrary, it deepens. In fact, the last Act of the play is the most mov- 
ing of all. It is what it should be, the culmination of the tragedy, the moment 
when its meaning flowers with a complete and extraordinary beauty.* 


And Mr. Horace Shipp, critic for The English Review is lyrical in his 
praise: 


In our minds was a memory of that afternoon of 1919 when Lewis Casson and 
Sybil Thorndike revealed to us the potency of Euripides, and showed that The 
Trojan Women was as relevant to our day as it was to the time when the master 
of Greek drama gave it as a message to his own generation. Now again we stand 
indebted to their lofty conception of the theatre for the revival of Shelley’s 
masterpiece, the flashing might of its message, the “purging by pity and terror” 
of its tragic theme . . . . The first public performance of The Cenci and its recep- 
tion is an event of no small importance in the theatre. Poetic drama proved its 
potency; aesthetically, socially, intellectually it achieved its ends.™ 


One of the most discriminating reviews was that of St. John Ervine in 
The Observer.* Although he feels that Count Cenci is too monstrous to 


® xx (November 18, 1922), 204. 

*%cxxix (November 18, 1922), 727. Turner’s statements in the London Mercury of 
December, 1922, 201, are also very illuminating: “Turning to The Cenci, I find a similar 
absence of comprehension on the part of many critics who will insist on going to an author’s 
work with their own idea of what he should have done and measuring it as it approaches 
or departs from that idea. To calla play undramatic which deals with the single unattractive 
theme of incest and has no relief whatever from the profoundest gloom and misery—no 
subordinate episodes, no humour, no sentiment, no fiery Marlowesque hyperbole; to call 
such a play undramatic which, lasting three hours with only one interval yet holds the au- 
dience spellbound, as if enchanted; this is, I maintain, simply to make a mockery of lan- 
guage. A play is undramatic when it fails to hold the attention of an audience in a theatre. 
Thatis the sole criterion of what is or what is not dramatic.” 

* xxxv (December, 1922), 523-525. % November 19, 1922. 
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be credible and that Beatrice’s lying “diminishes her nobility,” he 
believes that the play has true dramatic greatness, and agrees with his 
fellow critics on the superiority of the last two acts to the first three. So 
great an interest did the play arouse in Ervine that some eleven years 
later he read a paper before the Royal Society of Literature arguing that 
Shelley was a real stage dramatist. 

In this paper—the most significant treatment of Shelley’s dramatic 
work by a leading theatrical critic—Ervine flatly declares: 


‘The Cenci’ was written for the theatre and is, in all respects, a stage play. Dow- 
den does not regard it as an actable piece, but there is scarcely any proof that 
Dowden knew what is actable and what is not.*” 


This view of The Cenci as a stage play Ervine supports by a series of 
examples of which the following are representative: 


Shelley, as I have hinted earlier in this paper, knew the tricks of the theatre 
trade by instinct. A common and exceedingly effective device in drama is that 
which I shall call the trick of suspended intensity. By this I mean the trick of 
making the audience think that a character of immense importance is about to 
enter the scene, and instead, causing a subordinate character to appear. Then, 
when his entrance is not expected, the important character comes in. There are 
two examples of this trick in ‘The Cenci.’ At the beginning of the second act, 
Beatrice, now undisguisedly in fear of her father, thinks she hears him approach- 
ing: 

“Did he pass this way? Have you seen him, brother? 

Ah, no! that is his step upon the stairs: 

‘Tis nearer now; his hand is on the door; 

Mother, if I to thee have ever been 

A duteous child, now save me! Thou, great God, 

Whose image upon earth a father is, 

Dost Thou indeed abandon me? He comes; 

The door is opening now; I see his face; 

He frowns on others, but he smiles on me, 

Even as he did after the feast last night.” 
But the incomer is not Count Cenci: he is Orsino’s servant. Then follows a fairly 
long passage in which Beatrice’s terror of her father’s appearance is forgotten 
by the audience. It closes in a little scene of affectionate approaches between 
Beatrice and her brother, Bernardo, and their step-mother, Lucretia, who, 
deeply moved by their love of her, murmurs, ‘My dear, dear children!” and as 
she does so, the door suddenly opens and Count Cenci comes in. That is drama. 
Shelley, who had seldom been in a theatre and had read no books on how plays 
should be written, chiefly because no one in those days was fool enough to sup- 


% “Shelley as a Dramatist,” Essays by Divers Hands, Transactions of the Royal Sociely 
of Literature of the United Kingdom (London: Oxford University Press, 1936), new series, 
xv, 77-106. 37 Tbid., p.90. 
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pose that playwriting can be taught and, therefore, manuals on how to be a suc- 
cessful author were not published, knew this device by intuition. His knowledge, 
thus acquired, proved him to be a born dramatist. He used the device again in 
the third act as effectively as he had used it in the second. Beatrice conspires 
with her step-mother and Orsino to have her father murdered. While they are 
conspiring together a footstep is heard, and each is convinced that the Count is 
approaching: 
“That step we hear approach must never pass 
The bridge of which we spoke,” 

Beatrice whispers to Orsino. But it is Giacomo, the Count’s elder surviving son, 
not the Count himself who enters. The Count, indeed, does not appear in this 
scene, which opens abruptly with Beatrice staggering in and speaking wildly. 
She has just been outraged by her father. Shelley had to write this scene under 
great disability. The play is about incest, but the temper of England then was 
not tolerant of works in which this theme is treated, nor, indeed, is it tolerant 
of them now. He had, therefore, to writ: his play with, so to speak, his theme 
in his cheek: to let his heroine be violated by her unnatural parent without telling 
anyone in the theatre that she has been violated. The task was difficult, and 
Shelley cannot be said to have accomplished it successfully, but he managed 
with singular dexterity to obtain the horror of the revelation without making 
the revelation. It is hardly possible to write an effective play by dodging the 
drama, but Shelley almost performs the feat. His theme demands a terrific scene 
between Beatrice and her father, but the law forbade him to supply it. The scene 
in which Cenci is murdered is as grand and awful as that in which Duncan of 
Scotland is murdered by Macbeth. Shelley, indeed, uses an effect in this scene not 
unlike the knocking on the gate in Shakespeare’s play after Duncan is dead. The 
murderers have been rewarded by Beatrice and hurried away, and as they leave 
a horn is heard: . 

“Hark, ’tis the castle horn; my God! it sounds 

Like the last trump” 
Lucretia cries, but Beatrice, un-humanly calm now, says only, “Some tedious 
guest is coming,” and bids her step-mother “retire to counterfeit deep rest.’%* 


One other leading dramatic critic who was enthusiastic over the 1922 
production was Charles Morgan. Morgan, although present at the 
production did not review it at the time, but in 1935 he engaged in an 
interesting controversy with Philip Carr in the columns of The New York 
Times on the stage merits of the play. Morgan, like Ervine, asserted that 
it was eminently suited for stage production: “rich with splendors, 
vigorous and subtle in action, various and determined in character- 
drawing, and yet full of gentleness and music.” “How the theatre was 
held! I can remember now over an interval of perhaps ten years the 
tension of that performance and the agony of Beatrice’s farewell before 
she was led out to torture and execution.” 


® Ibid., pp. 96-98. 3° August 18, 1935. 
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This chorus of praise was not unanimous. There were still a few critics 
who agreed with their predecessors of 1886 that the play itself was un- 
suited for stage production or that the subject was too objectionable for 
presentation. Thus Mr. Ivor Brown in the Theatre Magazine remarks 
that “its passion and splendor are spread thin over three hours of acting,” 
and goes to comment: 


But it is more a poem than a play, because the essence of all past Drama is con- 
flict and here the conflict is between Pure Innocence and Vilest Guilt. There’s 
nothing to be said for the tyrannical, incestuous Cenci; there’s everything to be 
said for Beatrice, his blameless victim. Great drama occurs when the fine shades 
of right and wrong are evenly distributed between two parties or between two 
parts of a single personality. Shelley, flaying Count Cenci, flays a dead horse.“ 


The critic for The Graphic considers that while the drama is “great 
literature,” it “belongs essentially to the study and not to the stage” ;“ 
while The Illustrated London News reviewer writes: 


The removal of the Censor’s ban corresponds with the general feeling that the 
policy of taboo in connection with such a work of art is absurd; but the monstrous 
nature of the theme of “The Cenci,” a father’s unspeakable crime, is certainly 
a handicap to illusion. Under the test of stage presentation this theme is found 
hardly so much to outrage as to paralyse a modern audience’s feelings; not until 
Count Cenci himself is removed from the action can playgoers respond to the 
rhetorical and emotional appeal of the tragedy. There is more rhetoric than ac- 
tion; little sense of climax, and far too much indulgence in anti-climax.® 


This unfavorable opinion, however, was a minority voice, and the sum 
total of critical judgement was favorable.* This judgement, it is clear, 
contradicts on almost every point the views of the critics of 1886. There 
is still a disapproval of Beatrice’s denial of her guilt and St. John Ervine 
reiterates the feeling of one of the earlier reviewers that the scene in which 
Beatrice announced her injury is confused.“ But for the best twentieth 
century critics there is no feeling of the unsuitability of the subject for 
presentation; only a very few echoed the old charge of immorality or 
horribleness. Nor is there any feeling that the play is structurally un- 
suited for the stage; that its action is slow and lacking in variety. On the 


4 xxxvii (April, 1923), 58. 

41 cvr (November 18, 1922), 724. See also D.L.M. in The Nation and The Athenaeum, 
xxx (November 18, 1922), 296, 298. 

4 cix1 (November 25, 1922), 876. 

43 Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s opinion may be summarized in this one sentence from 
his A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama 1800-1850 (1930), p. 197: “The Cenci 
is perhaps the most beautiful thing given to us by the poetic dramatists, but it shares the 
same defects and weaknesses which are so patent in the other plays of the time.” 

“ Op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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contrary there is almost unanimous agreement on the true theatrical 
qualities of the play and the intensity of its movement. 

It is interesting, too, to note the scenes which are praised. Instead of 
the emphasis on Cenci’s curse—which was probably due to Vezin’s 
proficiency in the declamatory style of acting then fashionable—the 
critics now select such scenes as the banquet scene, the trial scene, the 
murder, the arrival of the papal nuncio as outstanding. The final scene, 
with its power of simple pathos, was praised on both occasions. Most 
striking of all, however, is the complete reversal of the old idea that the 
play declined after the death of Cenci. Almost every reviewer of the 
1922 production was struck by exactly the opposite phenomenon: it is 
only with the death of Cenci that the play begins to rise to its full 
strength. 

A few months after the production at the New Theatre, The Cenci was 
put on at the Industrial Theatre at Leeds—January 15 and 16, 1923—by 
an amateur cast and before a mainly working class audience.® The only 
two reviews we have been able to obtain are not very enlightening: the 
Yorkshire Post found the play “‘repellant in the extreme to the Christian 
type of mind,” but offered little concrete comment; the undergraduate 
periodical of the University of Leeds, The Gryphon, found it too blood- 
and-thundery.*? We have, however, through the kindness of Professor 
Bruce Dickins of the University of Leeds obtained a most interesting 


letter from the producer, Mr. James R. Gregson (at present with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation), from which we excerpt the following 
as most revealing: 


We played a whole torture scene in the semi-darkness until the poor wretch was 
screaming in agony and fainted. Then the act-drop was raised on what to the 
audience was a surprising scene—no sign of the tortured man or his tormentors, 
but the three clerics calmly discussing the case. Then the wounded, broken 
wretch was brought in and the action sent on. The full effect of this was apparent 
later in the scene when one of the judges looking with pity on Beatrice said, 
“Yet she must be tortured,’’—we had several faints in the audience at this point 
at each performance. Which brings me to the most oustanding fact about this 
play--its terrific power. It is a badly constructed play—its most effective lines 
are re-writings of passages from Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists— 


“In Theatre Arts Monthly, xv (September, 1932), 756-757, Mr. J. R. Gregson writes: 
“But it is to Leeds that we must look for the most original and vital theatrical phenomenon 
in Yorkshire... . Meanwhile W. B. Dow began a most interesting and promising experi- 
ment with his Industrial Theatre. Its second season’s programme, all the work of numerous 
amateur groups, included no less than nine Shakespearean plays, Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and 
A Doll’s House, Shelley’s The Cenci and plays by Shaw, Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Tchekov, 
Galsworthy, not to mention the lesser-known fry, and two operas and a pantomime.” 

“ January 17, 1923. 47 December, 1922, and January, 1923. 
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over and over again one strikes an idea “borrowed” from older dramatists; but 
the play has power, not only over an audience but the players. We found it im- 
possible to rehearse in cold blood—even in the first rehearsals when we plotted 
the mechanics of movement and grouping, it was impossible to meander or gabble 
through the lines—before long we were acting with as much intensity as at a 
performance. One of my players said, “The play’s possessed—it grabs hold of 
you!”’ Its effect upon even hardened playgoers was amazing—one critic of many 
years’ experience came round after, looking drawn and ill. He told me afterwards 
that it was days before he was free of its lingering power to flood him with tem- 
porary sickness—“Worse than anything in Grand Guignol” he said. ‘“The worst 
belly-scourer I’ve struck!”’ But the construction is faulty to a degree, and we had 
some difficulty in designing exits and entrances which built up a scene rather 
than let it down.** 


The play may not have appealed to the Yorkshire Post, but it seems, as 
ever, to have exerted a powerful influence over the audience and cast. 

In March, 1926, Miss Sybil Thorndike, encouraged by the success of 
her 1922 production, revived The Cenci, this time at the Empire Theatre. 
Few of the critics who had reviewed the play in 1922 apparently re- 
reviewed it, with the exception of Ivor Brown who had not liked it the 
first time and liked it even less this time.*® Miss Clemence Dane, the well 
known dramatic author and novelist, made a preliminary speech on the 
play in which she referred to it as one of the world’s great tragedies, and 
this high praise irked some reviewers. R. J., in The Spectator waxed 
sarcastic both on Miss Dane’s speech and on the play itself, condemning 
Cenci as a mere “typical figure of the horror tragedies,’’ whose “‘lunatic 
frenzies may be found in Tourneur, Kyd, Ford and Webster,” and 
considering as ‘‘odious” the scene in which Beatrice tries to overawe 
Marzio.®° Another reviewer, in contrast, although also annoyed by Miss 
Dane’s speech, hails this latter scene: ‘“Her stand for justice and the 
wonderful scene in which the tortured assassin Marzio, is moved by her 
eyes and that impassioned outburst to recant all that he confessed on 
the wheel are magnificent.” He concludes that “the total effect of a 
performance of “The Cenci’ is ennobling.’”» 


GERMANY 


There have been many attempts to translate Shelley’s The Cenci into 
German. Among the most noteworthy translators are Felix Adolphi 
(1837), Julius Seybt (1844), Adolph Strodtmann (1867), Georg-Hell- 


48 Dated April 22, 1943. The reviews from the Yorkshire Post and The Gryphon we have 
also received through the courtesy of Professor Dickins. 

49 The Saturday Review, cxi1 (March 13, 1926), 333-334. 

50 cxxxvi (March 20, 1926), 523-524. 

51 From The Era (London), March 17, 1926. 
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muth Neuendorff (1907), and Alfred Wolfenstein (1924).” The last three 
have made very definite statements that they believe strongly not only 
in the poetic value of The Cenci but also in its adaptability to the stage. 
Strodtmann was convinced that The Cenci would be a successful stage 
play and, in order to induce some theatre producer to produce it, even 
prepared a special acting version as we can gather from the follow- 
ing statement attached to his translation: ‘“‘Das Recht zur Auffiihrung 
der Cenei nach dieser Uebersetzung ist zuvor von dem Unterzeichneten 
zu erwerben. Eine gekiirzte Bearbeitung fiir die Biihne steht den Herren 
Theaterdirektoren auf Wunsch zu Gebote.’’* In a discussion of a num- 
ber of dramas in various countries which make use of the Cenci-theme 
Neuendorfi expresses his hope that people will see that Shelley’s drama 
possesses ‘‘neben seinem poetischen Werte auch eine eminente Biihnen- 
fahigkeit,” and claims that “‘Szenen, wie das Bankett I 3, die erschiit- 
ternde Verfluchung Beatricens IV 1, die Kerkerszenen im 5ten Aufzuge 
miissen von iiberwiltigender Wirkung sein.’’ Neuendorff concludes his 
article by saying: ‘‘vielleicht erleben wir in nicht allzuferner Zeit sogar 
eine Auffiihrung der Shelleyschen Cenci. Damit wiirde ein Wunsch, der 
immer aufs neue gediussert worden ist, ein Lieblingsgedanke Shelleys 
selbst, erfiillt sein !’54 

Twelve years later Neuendorfi’s plea—and certainly he must have 
hoped that his own version would find its way to the stage—materialized 
and The Cenci was presented for the first time in Germany. All we have 
been able to ascertain about this production is that it took place in the 
Coburg Landestheater in November of 1919 under the direction of 
Anton Ludwig who evidently was also responsible for its adaptation.® 
In 1924, the poet and dramatist Alfred Wolfenstein® published his 


8 Die Cenci. Drama in fiinf Akten. In neuer deutscher Bearbeitung von Alfred Wolfen- 
stein (Berlin: Paul Cassirer, 1924). 

% Solomon Liptzin, Shelley in Germany (New York: Columbia University Press, 1924), 
p. 69. 

4 Biihne und Welt, xv (Berlin, 1907), 488-490. 

% Herbert Huscher in Anglia Beiblatt, xxxv1 (1925), 52. Dr. Franz Rapp writes in a 
letter of June 11, 1943: “I have the impression that the Intendant Anton Ludwig is identi- 
cal with the translator of the play. He was the head of the Coburg Landes-theater during 
that year only. In 1921 he was Direktor of the Stadttheater at Aachen; after 1923 he is 
listed as Dramaturg and Oberspielleiter at different private opera houses in Vienna. In 
1939 he had been again at Aachen for several years as an Oberspielleiter and Dramaturg 
der Oper. The adaptation in question evidently has not been published.” 

* Alfred Wolfenstein was a protagonist of expressionism. He was the author of such col- 
lections of poems as Die gottlosen Jahre (1931), Die Freundschaft (1917), Menschlicher 
Kémpfer. Among his plays are Mérder und Tréumer (1923), Der Narr der Insel (1925), 


Biwme in den Himmel (1926), Sturm auf den Tod (1926), Die Nacht unter dem Beil (1928). 
He translated Shelley and Verlaine. 
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translation of the play, a translation which a literary critic in the Archio 
fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Literaturen referred to as 
follows: “‘Die Uebersetzung hat Schwung und Wohlklang. Auf Blankvers 
ist oft verzichtet, um in kurzen Versen und rhythmischer Prosa die 
Musik des Originals treuer wiederzugeben.’’®’ Since this version has been 
used for the most significant German production of The Cenci, it might 
be well to discuss briefly Wolfenstein’s conception of Shelley’s drama 
and the changes he made in it. 

Wolfenstein gave his special interpretation of the play in au article 
in Die Szene, namely that the incest theme is but part of a larger theme— 
that of a struggle for human freedom. He felt that the modernized drama 
had to show even more clearly than the original had done “die iiber- 
individuelle Bedrangung der von allen Angriffen umstellten Frau” and 
“die Tyrannei der Herrschenden, in der die viaterliche Notzucht nur 
eine unter vielen Ausbeutungen der Guten durch die Bésen bedeutet.” 
To the German poet Beatrice represents all suffering humanity. Count 
Cenci is more than merely a sensualist. Passion, it is true, drives him 
beyond all human bounds; not, however, for purely sensual reasons, but 
for the enjoyment of a more complete and sadistic domination—as 
Wolfenstein calls it, ‘“Imperialismus eines Liebesverbrechen, begangen 
an einer Menschenfreundin.”®* 

To bring out this motif and to dramatize a play which he considers 
fundamentally lyrical but containing a powerful element of “drama- 
tischen Schwung”—Wolfenstein rearranged a few scenes, and occasion- 
ally made additions and omissions pursuing a fairly consistent policy 
of breaking up the longer speeches. He transformed the language from 
5-foot iambics to a “rhythmisch freiere, zugleich dialogisch schirfer 
gebundene Versprosa.”5® The dramatic critic of Die Schéne Literatur 
finds that Wolfenstein has made some skilful changes and that he has 
produced a language which is closer to the modern manner of speech, 
but finds the poetic value of the German play extremely uneven: 


Der Bearbeiter hat den lyrisch weiten Schwung, das breit ausladende Barock des 
Shelleyschen Textes zusammengefasst und einige Szenen recht geschickt gektirzt 
und umgestellt. Dafiir wurde freilich der meerwogengleiche Rhythmus der Jam- 
benverse zugunsten eines nervésen Wechsels zerstiickelt. Es stolpert, jetzt, was 
vorher strémte. Zugegeben sei, dass dies der modernen Sprechweise, die Verse Ja 
gern durch ‘sinngemisse’ oder ‘ausdrucksvolle’ Pausen zerhackt, gemisser ist. 
Der dichterische Gehalt der Uebersetzung ist ausserst ungleichmassig: neben gut 
gelungenen Partien stehen prosaische Dinge von unverstandlicher Hisslichkeit.” 


§7 cLxxxIv (1925), 306. 
58 Die Szene, x1x (Berlin, 1929), 324-325. 59 Ibid. 
6° Werner Deubel, Die Schéne Literatur, xxv (December 15, 1924), 492-493. 
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Bernhard Diebold, the dramatic critic of the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
writes along similar lines: 


Aber ganz Shelley ist diese Fassung nicht mehr. Die Elegie, das Getragene und 
Fliessende der Sprache, das luftig Undeutliche der Objekte, die “Zerschwebung”’ 
... ist deutlich, konturiert und “‘gradezu” geworden.™ 


He calls Wolfenstein’s language beautiful and refined, but, at the same 
time, he thinks it is a language of communication and not, like Shelley’s, 
one of imagination. Commenting on the dramatis personae in The Cenci 
Bernhard Diebold claims that in Wolfenstein’s hands their behavior has 
become more cunning than in the original: “Sie sind aus ihrem Renais- 
sance—Typus aufgeweckt zu raffinierterem Gehaben.’® Francesco and 
the judge appear more sadistic in their inordinate desire; Orsino, on the 
other hand, has assumed the characteristics more of a problematic lover 
than a loathsome intriguer: | 


Der Anstifter und Agent des Verbrechens, Orsino, ist—nicht zum Vorteil der 
theatralischen Schlagkraft—aus einem widerlichen Intriganten zum problemati- 
schen Liebhaber geworden; was er zwar auch bei Shelley ist, jedoch mit ma- 
teriell dramatischer Hauptfunktion. Es wire Wolfenstein zu raten, diesen Orsino 
jeder lyrischen Atmosphire zu entreissen und ihn durchaus in Shelleys Sinn als 
Treiber der Handlung starker auszunutzen.* 


It is interesting to note that Diebold expresses his preference for Shelley’s 
interpretation of Orsino as instigator of the action and regrets that 


Wolfenstein has made less use of him as a dramatic force. 

The production of Alfred Wolfenstein’s version of The Cenci took 
place on October 23, 1924, in the Schauspielhaus in Frankfurt am Main 
under the direction of Fritz Buch. According to the critic of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung the production was carried out with gravity and restraint; 
he praises the magnificent scenery and calls the banquet scene the high- 
light of the play: “‘Der Spielleiter F. B. Buch legte weniger auf laute 
Dynamik als auf schwere Stimmung an. Sein Héhepunkt, der jedes Lob 
verdient: die grausige Bankettszene.”® According to the critic of Die 
Schine Literatur the production revealed a firmly defined dramatic 
pattern; the speeches were well thought through, and the whole tone of 
the performance was balanced, but occasionally an attempt to make 
things too explicit led to some unnaturalness: 


Aber so klar auch der Grundriss erfasst war, so sinn-und ausdrucksvoll der Raum 
gestaltet, die Rede durchdacht, der Klang gewogen war, so fiihrte doch ein 


" Frankfurter Zeitung, October 24, 1924. 

® Thid. 83 Ibid. 

“ Fritz Buch was Oberspielleiter at the Schauspielhaus in Frankfurt am Main from 1924 
to 1933, % Frankfurter Zeitung, October 24, 1924. 
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stellenweise gefiihltes Ueber-deutlich-machen-wollen zu Unnatur und peinlicher 
Stilisierung. Wie zu grosse Bewusstheit den Lebensvorgang nicht mehr dirigiert— 
sondern zerstiickelt, so ertétete sie auch hier den brutalen Schwung, ohne den 
eine solche Tragédie nicht leben kann. So kam es, dass an manchen Stellen das 
Tragische zum Qudlenden, das Feurige zum Erstarrten, das Monumentale zur 
Stilisierung wurde.® 


Ferdinand Hart as Count Cenci is said to have portrayed a smooth 
and lascivious vampire: 


Dieser Francesco Cenci, der sich unter anderen Regieauspizien die Seele aus den 
Lungen gebriillt hatte, wurde in Ferdinand Harts mit ungewéhnlichem Instinkt 
erfasster Zeichnung zu einem leisen, geilen, qualligen Vampyr; einem unheim- 
lichen Tier mit offenem Maul und lachelnder Genugtuung im Bésen.” 


Of Fritta Brod as Beatrice Werner Deubel says that she “zu sehr im 
Dekorativen stecken blieb,’’®* while Diebold stressed her elegiac qualities: 
** |, . diese Kiinstlerin dient nolens volens stets der Elegie. Sie ist nie 
Plastik, sondern Relief. Die Tone bleiben gemassigt, die Gebarden in der 
linear bestimmten Flache. Ihre Wirkung ist Schénheit.’’®® He concludes 
his critique by the following comments on the secondary roles: 


Herr Schneider (etwas unentschieden als Orsino) und Gerr Odemar (mit der 
vorziiglichen Charakterleistung des in hysterische Verzweiflung gehetzten 
Bruders Giacomo) hitten ihre Rollen tauschen sollen. Denn die wichtigere 
Partie des Intriguenfiihrers Orsino verlangte auch den sichereren Schauspieler. 
Alexander Engels stellte mit schéner Wiirde den Vertreter des geschaftstiich- 
tigen Papstes vor; peinliche Aufgabe fiir einen so aufrechten Mann. Herr Ettel 
gab dem Richter sein vollgeriittelt Mass an Gemeinheit. Ben Spanier starb als 
Bandit Olimpio einen schénen Tod fiir den Adelsruhm der Familie Cenci, den 
ihm Shelley und sein Bearbeiter etwas gar zu anspruchsvoll zur weiteren 
Ertragung seiner Folter nahelegten. Aber in diesem schlechten—schlichten 
Bravo sollte nach Wolfenstein der einzige Mann in Beatricens erotischem 
Dunstkreis verherrlicht werden, der sie mit Leib und Seele nicht verriet. Mit 
dieser idealen Betonung hat der Verarbeiter—wie an anderen Stellen—den ein- 
deutigeren Renaissance character kompliziert und verweichlicht.”° 


That the performance was enthusiastically greeted by the audience is 
clear from Diebold’s final remark: ‘“‘Aber die moderne Retouche wird ein 
modernes Publikum gewinnen. Der starke Beifall bewies es." Un- 
fortunately, we are unable to find out how often the tragedy was per- 


66 xxv (December 15, 1924), 492. 

87 Frankfurter Zeitung, October 24, 1924. 
68 Die Schine Literatur, xxv, 493. 

6° Frankfurter Zeitung, October 24, 1924. 
70 Thid. 1 Ibid. 
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formed at the Schauspielhaus in Frankfurt,”? but we may assume that 
the performance described above was not the only one. A few days before 
his death, Albert Steinriick™ voiced his intention to present The Cenci 
on the radio, and since Wolfenstein is our informant for this statement,” 
Steinriick may very well have intended to use Wolfenstein’s version. 

Without a doubt, in Germany as in England, it was the incest theme 
that prevented Shelley’s drama from being produced on the stage of 
the nineteenth century. After the World War, however, similar themes 
were presented in the German playhouses and encountered no objections 
from critics and theatre-goers. Professor Liptzin informs us that in the 
spring of 1922, for instance, ‘‘Fritz von Unruh’s drama Ein Geschlecht, 
was successfully staged at Leipzig, and failed to arouse any indignation, 
even though the theme of incest, which was one of the essential themes 
of the play, was there treated with even less reserve than was done in 
Schelley’s tragedy.” It is not surprising in view of this general interest 
in such themes that an expressionistic writer like Wolfenstein was 
attracted to Shelley’s The Cenci and produced a translation which found 
its way to a successful presentation on the stage. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


Although a version of the Cenci story—apparently owing nothing to 
Shelley—by Adolphe de Custine was played in Paris as early as 1833," 
Shelley’s play was not produced until 1891,—at the Théatre d’Art in 
Paris, with Lugné-Poe directing. This French production was thus the 


second production of the play in point of time, following the London 
1886 version by five years. 


® According to Dr. Rapp, “there is no possibility to find out in this Library how often 
The Cenci has been performed at Frankfurt in the season 1924-25. One would get it from 
Der Deutsche Biihnenspielplan, a periodical which listed every production in Germany, 
or from the local Almanach published by the prompter of the theatre. The Library of 
Congress has a copy of the Deutsche Biihnenspielplan; but I understand from the Union 
List of Serials that v. 28 and v. 29 which could answer your question are missing there 
too.” 

% Albert Steinriick (1872-1929) was an actor in various German playhouses. From 
1909 to 1920 he was connected with the Hof- und Nationaltheater in Munich as an actor, 
director, and finally as the Schauspieldirektor. After this time he lived in Berlin, acting at 


many theatres there, and gave guest performances throughout Germany and in the films. 
™ Die Szene, x1x, 325. 


% Liptzin, of. cit., p. 70, note. 

® Henri Peyre, Shelley et La France (Le Caire, 1935), p. 215. In the Histoire Générale 
Illustrée Du Thédtre (Paris, 1934), v, 312, is to be found a picture of Mme. Allan Dorval 
in the role of Beatrice Cenci. The legend reads: “Mme. Allan Dorval, réle de Beatrice Cenci. 
Pour l’unique représentation de la Porte-Saint-Martin, le 21 mai 1833. Texte d’As de 


— d’aprés Shelley. Gravé d’aprés Jozen, par E. Rouargue. (Galerie Théat., pl. 
? 
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The Théatre d’Art, founded by the poet Paul Fort in 1890 with the 
help of a group of young enthusiasts, some of them students at the 
Conservatory, was apparently intended mainly for the production of 
plays of unusual or literary interest. It received the patronage of such 
distinguished men of letters as Stéphane Mallarmé, Paul Verlaine and 
Emile Verhaeren and had Paul Gauguin as one of its program illustra- 
tors.”” In addition to The Cenci, Fort also produced Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus, Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore and Paul Verlaine’s Les Uns et 
Les Autres.” 

The only review of the performance of The Cenci so far uncovered— 
although others must surely exist—is one in the Mercure de France by 
Alfred Vallette. Vallette, unfortunately, spends most of his time criti- 
cizing the translation (by Felix Rabbe) but he finally gets around to some 
critical comments on the play itself: 


La tentative du Théatre d’Art n’en est pas moins intéressante, et M. Paul Fort 
a quelque mérite a l’avoir osée, car il y fallait du courage. Monter en quatorze 
tableaux—pour la donner intégrale, sans tripatouillage aucun—une ceuvre 
réputée injouable et que, méme tripatouillé, refuseraient les théAtres 4 subven- 
tion, c’est en effet pour une jeune entreprise, nécessairement pauvre encore de 
moyens, un immense effort, et méme un tour de force. Evidemment, il y eut des 
gaffes de mise en scéne et l’interprétation ne fut point, parfaite, mais—on l’a 
dit ailleurs—qu’est-ce que cela devant le résultat obtenu? Au total, il est in- 
déniable qu’ait réussi cette périlleuse aventure de dégager, suffisante, |’impression 
incluse en son drame par l’un des plus difficiles 4 bien entendre.”® 


Vallette praises the acting of Mlle. Cammée as Beatrice and that of 
M. Prad as the count. The audience, he informs us, was “hilare et 
bavarde,” but enchanted into periodic silences by the acting of M. Prad 
and Mlle. Cammée.*® Some two months later he added to these com- 
ments the following interesting observation: “‘Le ThéAtre d’Art, defini- 
tivement sorti de ses langes le soir des Cenci, s’affirme |’entreprise 
dramatique la plus originale de ce temps.’ 

From this account it is clear that this 1891 production was not a 
regular theatrical performance but an experimental venture put on 
before a group of Parisian intelligentia. As such it seems to have had a 
moderate success. And as Professor Henri Peyre intimates one could 
hardly expect more from one performance in a “‘théatre d’avantgarde.”” 


7 Antoine, Le Théétre (Paris, 1932), 1, 252. Cf. Henri Peyre, of. cit., pp. 376-377, and 
Charles Morice in Mercure de France (March, 1893), 249-251. 

78 Anna Irene Miller, The Independent Theatre in Europe (New York, 1931), p. 75. 

79 March, 1891, 181-182. 80 Thid., 182. 

81 Mercure de France (May, 1891), 300. 

82 Peyre, op. cit., p. 377. 
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Shelley’s play was not, however, so far as we have been able to as- 
certain again played in France, but in 1935 a rather interesting produc- 
tion of a Cenci drama was given at the Folies-Wagram by M. Antonin 
Artaud, a dramatist interested in applying certain surrealist techniques 
to the theatre. Artaud founded a “Théatre de la Cruauté,”® with the 
avowed intention of making the flesh of his intellectual clientele creep by 
various psychological and histrionic excesses. And such apparently was 
his object with The Cenci. He exaggerated the sadistic and pathological 
elements of the play to a point of violence and depended largely upon 
this artificial heightening of tension for his effect. How much he owed to 
Shelley’s play we do not know as we have not been able to secure a copy 
of Artaud’s work. Pierre Jean Jouve, however, writing in La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise has the following to say on the subject: 


Le texte d’Antonin Artaud descend plus directement de la tragédie de Shelley 
que de la “chronique”’ de Stendhal; plutét que la minutie sanglante et le sauvage 
caractére italien du fait-divers de Rome en 1599, il offre ces lourdes résonnances, 
ces draperies de sentiment et ces poses baroques que les Romantiques furent 
les derniers 4 oser employer. I] faut signaler d’abord le sérieux, le registre grave 
de l’action, “l’état théatral’’ qui régne de la premiére parole 4 la derniére. Ce 
théAtre n’est pas fait pour plaire: Artaud joue constamment contre la salle, et 
gagne. La tension la plus Apre ne cesse pas de troubler le spectateur et parfois de 
le blesser. Tout au plus pourrait—on reprocher au dramaturge de demeurer sur le 
paroxysme, comme si "histoire des Cenci était saisie dans le coeur d’une unique 
scéne de rage. Si d’autre part Artaud avait “‘activé” certains actes fondamentaux 
de Cenci et de Béatrice, manifestant une totale cruauté, il aurait peut-étre évité 
plus sirement |’excés de matiére verbale.™ 


% Pierre Jean Jouve, “Les Cenci D’Antonin Artaud” in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
(June, 1935), 911. See also Gaston Rageot’s remarks in Revue bleue, Lxxmm (May 18, 1935), 
353. 

*P, 912. Philip Carr in a letter to The New York Times, June 16, 1935, considered 
Artaud’s version an adaptation from Shelley’s The Cenci. He admits, however, some 
fundamental changes: ‘‘The author of this version, Monsieur Artaud, who also plays the 
principal male part in it, has set himself to accentuate rather than to modify the horrible 
nature of the subject. His avowed aim is to create a ‘théAtre cruel,’ and in order to produce 
the desired effect he spares nothing in the way of rancous cries and piercing shrieks, des- 
pairing gestures, violent movement, strident ‘noises off’ and strange and cacophonous 
musical accompaniment, made more overpowering still by mechanical ‘loud speakers’.” 
Charles Morgan on August 18 gave the following answer to Carr’s contention, evidently 
based upon his visit to the Folies-Wagram, that Shelley’s play is not a dramatic piece: 
“Mr. Carr was seemingly unfortunate in the Parisian production that was the occasion of 
his letter. I can well believe that translated into French and inadequately played, ‘The 
Cenci’ might be a shambles. What would he have said of ‘Macbeth’ as a stage-play if he had 
been asked to criticize it on the basis of that French performance which contained the 


following immortal line: ‘Monsieur Macbeth! Monsieur Macbeth! Méfiez-vous de Mon- 
sleur Macduff!” 
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Jouve’s comments on Artaud’s treatment of Count Cenci gives a further 
impression of Artaud’s extreme methods: 


Le Cenci d’Artaud est un furieux coupable, moins érotique que destructeur, 
démoniaque, trop au clair sur lui-méme et pas assez “bestial somptueux” pour 
étre vraiment une créature de la Renaissance; mais ce furieux, blasphémateur 
de Dieu et athée dans la maniére de Sade, dont l’orgueil a faire le mal et l’esprit 
revendicateur sont indéniablement sous le signe de la paranoia, contient assez de 
douleur sanglotante et de défi pour nous attacher 4 sa torture.® 


For all these devices of exaggeration, however, the play was not a 
success. The critics seem to have unanimously waxed sarcastic about it. 
The comment of the critic for La Revue de Paris may be taken as typical: 


Dans ces décors bizarres, ot flottent des réminiscences de Chirico, sous ces 
éclairages heurtés, sommaires, vulgaires, au milieu de ces ronflements, battements 
et sifflements auxquels M. Roger Desormiéres donne le nom de “musique,” 
parmi ces cris d’amateur dechainé, comme en pousse M. Artaud, et sous les 
rafales d’accent russe qui caratérisent la diction de la principale interpréte, o 
Shelley, o Stendhal, que restait-il de vous? 


The part of Beatrice was taken by a Russian lady, Mme. Iya Abdy, the 
beauty of whose body seems to have aroused some enthusiam among 
the Parisian reviewers but whose histrionic talents they agree to have 
been something less than zero (and hardly aided by a thick Russian 
accent) .87 

In regard to Italy we have not been able to find any record of a per- 
formance of Shelley’s The Cenci. A correspondent writing in Notes and 
Queries in 1873, however, had the following to say: 


A tragedy called Beatrice Cenci has been performed at the Goldoni, in Florence, 
and at the theatres in Pisa, Pavia, Bologna, and in many other places. It is, in 
part, a translation from Shelley’s play, but some of the revolting truths have 
been suppressed, and Beatrice is represented as the victim of cruelty and religious 
bigotry. 

This Beatrice Cenci was probably that by the well-known Italian 
playwright G. B. Niccolini written between 1838 and 1844.%® Niccolini, 
himself, referred to this work as an “imitation” of Shelley’s play but 


85 Tbid., pp. 912-913. 

86 xi, 3 (May-June, 1935), 479-480. 

87 For instance, R. de B. in Illustration, cxct (May 18, 1935), 96. 

88 Stephen Jackson in WV & Q, 4th series, x11 (December 20, 1873), 504. 

89 Nicollini’s was the best known of these works and the only one, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, that directly follows Shelley. However, we find record of at least three plays with the 
title of Beatrice Cenci: a drama written by G. Carbone in 1853; a drama by Alcide Oliari 
in the Rivista Contemporanea of 1855; a tragedy by Luciano Calvo in 1872. For the date 
of the composition of Nicollini’s play see the article by Professor White referred to in the 
following footnote. 
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Professor Newman I. White in an article in 1922 showed that it was 
more of a translation than an imitation, acts 1 and v and the first half 
of 11 following Shelley ‘“‘speech for speech and often line for line.”®® The 
Cenci story itself has, of course, long become an Italian classic tale and 
has even been circulated in pamphlet form in the Italian sections of 
American cities.* 


RUSSIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Professor H. W. L. Dana in his Handbook on Soviet Drama lists a 
performance of Shelley’s The Cenci in Moscow. On writing to Mr. Dana 
for further information we received the following reply: 


The performance of Shelley’s The Cenci, to which I referred in my Handbook on 
Soviet Drama, was one at the Korsch Theatre in Moscow during the season of 
1919-1920, the second season after the Russian Revolution of November, 1917. 
It was called Beatrice Cenci. This title was transliterated as Bearpnen Uenay 
which seems to me quite phonetically correct for the Italian pronunciation of the 
name, as is the author’s name IMlerry for Shelley. Transliterating them back 
into English, letter by letter, they would be “‘Beatriche Chenchi” and “Shelli.” 
In that same theatre during that same season, they acted Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and also a play by the French Romantic poet Alfred de 
Musset. In the Moscow Art Theatre during that same 1919-1920 season they 
acted Byron’s Cain. I mention these other plays in Moscow at that time as an 
indication of the vogue for the Romantic movement there then .... The Cenci 
ran at the Korsch for just that one season, 26 performances at scattered intervals 
but with an excellent attendance of 26,880 spectators. No doubt there have been 
other performances, but I do not happen to know of them.” 


This, in spite of other efforts, is all the information we have been able to 
gather on this production. It is, however, clear that this is the most 
extensive production of the play ever given and it is of especial interest 
as indicating the interest of the Russians for a great revolutionary poet. 
(Some of Byron’s plays, we note, were also played in Moscow in these 
years.) 

The Czechoslovakian production of The Cenci seems to have been of 
some consequence. This production was put on by the Capek brothers 
in the Municipal Theatre in Prague in 1922, the year of the Shelley 


% Newman I. White, “An Italian ‘Imitation’ of Shelley’s The Cenci,” PMLA, xxxvm 
(1922), 683-690. See also Maria Lusia Giartosio de Courten, Percy Bysshe Shelley el’ Italia 
(Milan, 1923), p. 215 ff. Corrado Ricci in the second volume of Beatrice Cenci (Milan, 
1923), lists the following four Italian translations of Shelley’s play: Ettore Sanfelice 
(Verona, 1892), Adolfo DeBosis in I/ Convito (1898), Gualtiero Guatteri (1912), Francesco 
Pagliara in I] nuovo Convito (1919). 

" Clarence Stratton, “The Cenci Story in Literature and Fact,” Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, x1v, Studies in English Drama (1917), p. 130. 

® Letter of June 29, 1943. 
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centenary celebrations.® The special feature of the production was the 
staging which relied for its effects on a series of colored cubes. The 
following description of these effects is from the London Graphic for 
December 9, 1922: 


In ten of the fifteen scenes of this play appear one or tw or three porphyry pillars. 
They are as high as the stage used, are set on a wide, low platform, are dull 
dappled red, and are built of cubes laid one upon another, a small one between 
a large one and a large one. They act asa sort of architectural leit-motif in the 
play, appearing now here, now there, sometimes single, sometimes grouped, and 
always functioning importantly. For example, in the scene in which Beatrice 
begins to fear greatly half the stage is a sharply lit screen of red cubes, the other 
half is a yawning black entrance, and one of the porphyry pillars stands between. 
The same device is used when “The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood, 
and the sunshine on the floor is black!” except that this time the screen is a 
veined mass of blue and bloody colours. Once two of the pillars make the door- 
way through which the murderers pass into Count Cenci’s chamber. Twice a 
stream like a strip of wall with a picture on it is placed between them, and the 
result is a room. For the banquet scene all three pillars—placed far apart—are 
used, and in the trial scene the three are put close together and form one huge 
block of cubes back of the judgment set.™ 


Accompanying this article in The Graphic is a series of illustrations show- 
ing the depositions of these cubes and pillars. 


UNITED STATES 


Apparently the first American theatrical critic to take an interest in 
The Cenci as a possible stage play was Robert Edmond Jones.® In the 
Theatre Arts Magazine for February, 1917, he presented pictures of clay 
modellings of stage settings for the play, and in The Theatre Arts 
Monthly for June, 1924, he presented a series of drawings for other 
settings (of a modernistic type) on which he wrote as follows: 


The six drawings reproduced here were made in Italy in the summer of 1912 out of 
over-mastering desire to present this great drama ina form assimple and as direct 
as itself—or rather, to allow it to create its own form in the theatre. It seemed to 
me then, as it seems to me now, that most theatrical productions are really ex- 
planations of the original dramas, elaborations, never the dramas themselves. 


% For a short period (1921-22) Karel Capek held the position of literary manager at the 
Muncipal Theater in Prague. The translator of Shelley’s The Cenci was Otokar Fischer, 
known for his many translations of classical drama from different languages, like Goethe's 
Faust, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Lope de Vega’s Fuente ovejuna. 

% cv (December 9, 1922), 878. 

% It is interesting to note that Professor Ashley H. Thorndike who discussed The Cenct 
in Tragedy (1908), pp. 353-355, claimed that “though faulty in the details of dramatic art, 
‘The Cenci’ is, for a first tragedy, without an equal in its mastery of the great essentials of 
tragic poetry.” 

% 1, 74. See also the description of Jones’s “production” of The Cenci in Theatre Arts 
Magazine (February, 1917), 1, 61, and (July, 1920), rv, 184-185. 
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One must somehow come closer, one must find some nearer approach to the 
dramatist’s vision. External form and inner vision must somehow be focussed, be 
fused into a new entity—the vision itself be made manifest by its own light. 
In this production as planned there are no indications either of time or place. 
There is no theatre proscenium, no setting, no background. The action takes 
place on a raised platform set in the center of the auditorium, surrounded by 
spectators on all four sides. The figures move in an intense white radiance 
against unlighted space. In their movements and their groupings the essential 
idea of each scene perpetually crystallizes and re-crystallizes. For example, the 
first scene: a throne; Count Cenci, smiling, immune; a ring of guards with spears 
pointing outward, shifting ever so slightly in the direction of the Cardinal as he 
approaches. Nothing more. Only this abstract visual presentation of impregnable 
evil, evoked directly from the dialogue, from the moving visual image latent in 
Shelley’s word. Or the prison scene: no prison bars, no bolts or locks. Grave 
figures in heavy armor kneel-closely about the white figure of Beatrice as she 
sings. Or the last scene of all: the ring of encircling spears pressing closer and 
closer till they become a spire pointing upward. 

These drawings can be no more than the barest hint of actual production. The 
only adequate record of a theatrical idea is the memory, however evanescent, 
of its performance in a theatre. Today, after nine years of sustained work on 
Broadway, it still seems almost impossible to discover and develop the ideally 
selfless and limpid talents through which alone a production such as this can 
come to life. It is the hope that such talents may be developed in the American 
theatre that these designs are now offered to the readers of Theatre Aris. 

To present The Cenci adequately would be to live greatly: for to move among 
these gigantic dreams and passions is to draw one step nearer to Shelley’s own 
vision of the invisible soul of the world.*” 


The drawings and comments are interesting as exemplifying, once 
more, the attraction which Shelley’s play seems to exercise over so many 
fine theatrical minds, actors, critics, producers, designers. 

In spite of this interest by Jones, however, The Cenci was not to re- 
ceive its American premiere until two years later. In June, 1926, it was 
produced in New York by a talented amateur group known as the Lenox 
Hill Players, who have been among the pioneers in the little theatre 
movement.®* This performance does not appear to have been reviewed 
either very widely or very intelligently but the reviewers seem generally 
to have agreed that it was a worth-while production. One critic praises 


7 vit, 408-409. 

% “Tf there were no other organization of the sort but the Lenox Hill Players, and if 
there were no other little theatre but the Lenox, and if it had never done anything but pro- 
duce ‘The Cenci,’ no further argument would be needed to demonstrate the importance of 
the little theatre movement, which has spread to this country from the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin.”—Telegram (New York), June, 1926. The Lenox Hill Players came into existence 
around 1917 at the Lenox Hill Settlement on the upper east side. In 1924, the group became 
affliated with the Community Church. Then they moved to West 14th Street and finally 
rented the Cherry Lane Theatre. For The Cenci the Lenox Hill Players had the services of 
Viadimir Nelidoff, formerly director of the Imperial Theatre of Moscow. 
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the banquet scene, the murder and the trial scene, and concludes that 
“Altogether it is a most creditable, courageous, and interesting produc- 
tion.’’*® Another reviewer declared that all who thought of the play as a 
“closet drama” were in for a surprise.’ F.J.G., in the Telegram wrote: 
It is impossible to come away from their performance without realizing that this 
great drama—redolent as it is of the romance and violence of the Renaissance— 
loses half of its power by being read and not seen.1% 


In addition to these reviews we have received a letter from Benjamin 
DeCasseres, who in 1926 was dramatic critic for Arts and Decoration. 
He attended the performance of The Cenci and informs us that there 
were about 150 persons in the audience, and that “it was a very good 
performance—impressive and dramatic.”} 

The next (and last) American production of Shelley’s The Cenci was 

that at The Civic Playhouse, Bellingham, Washington, March 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1940 by the Bellingham Theatre Guild. This production, directed by 
Mr. R. Milton Clarke, has been written up in a most interesting article 
by Professor Arthur C. Hicks, who acted the part of Count Cenci. 
Professor Hicks begins his article with a vigorous denunciation of the 
idea that The Cenci is not an acting play and tells of his own efforts to 
get it produced.!* Finally when production was decided upon it was 
agreed ‘‘to follow Shelley’s text with a minimum of alteration or cut- 
ting :’’1% 
The major excision was Beatrice’s long description in Act Three of the overhang- 
ing rock near the Castle of Petrella, which seriously interferes with the flow of the 
action. One line from Count Cenci’s part and another from Orsino’s were deleted 
for special reasons, and a few minor textual changes were necessary in adapting 
the four scenes of Act Four to one setting.?% 


Professor Hicks then gives a detailed account of the audience reaction 

scene by scene, noting in general, enthralled and ever-increasing atten- 
tion: 
Everyone in the audience has a catch in his throat as the play ends. For what 
seems like a long interval there is a breathless silence throughout the auditorium. 
Then the applause breaks out, and for the first time in years a Guild production 
is honored by three curtain calls. It is nearly midnight, but no one is in a hurry to 
leave. Shelley has held them in a spell for three and one-half hours, and as they 
go out the spell remains. One young man remarks as he reaches the street, “Now 
T know what Aristotle meant by catharsis.’ 


As to the monetary and attendance records: 


The play was so well received that the business manager and the director de- 


99 Stage (London), June 24, 1926. 100 4 merican (New York), May 20, 1926. 
101 June, 1926. 102 Letter of June 14, 1942. 

103 Hicks, ““An American Performance of The Cenci,”’ op. cit., pp. 287-290. 

104 Tbid., p. 290. 105 Thid. 106 Thid., p. 310. 
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cided on a fifth performance for the following Tuesday. The total attendance was 
667, which compared favorably with the total of 661 for Abie’s Irish Rose, 668 
for Accent on Youth, and 651 for Ah, Wilderness! The cash revenue taken in at 
the box office from the general public, that is, those who were not Guild members 
or holders of season tickets, was higher than that for any other production of 
the year.!0 


Professor Hicks concludes: 


With a group of amateurs, on a small stage, with limited technical and financial 
resources, before average American audiences unaccustomed to poetic drama, 
the Guild presented The Cenci with a success that few if any other Guild produc- 
tions have attained. I can find only one explanation for this success, namely, that 
The Cenci is a great acting drama, one of the best of its kind.1% 


A review from the Bellingham Herald for March 7, 1940, supports 
Mr. Hicks’ enthusiastic estimate by referring to the opening night of 
The Cenci as “‘the greatest artistic triumph ever achieved by the Belling- 
ham Theatre Guild.” 

Although it cannot be claimed that The Cenci has yet established itself 
as part of the main body of popular literary drama along with, for in- 
stance, Phédre or Antigone, nevertheless, as the preceding account of 
productions has indicated, there is sufficient evidence to show that it is a 
genuine acting drama, Why, one may well ask, has the misconception 
that it is a closet drama so long persisted? There are, in our opinion, 
several reasons for this. In the first place, Te Cenci was refused produc- 
tion in its own day because of the incest theme, and a play which begins 
without a stage history is likely to continue without one. In the second 
place, the popular concept of Shelley as an “ineffectual angel” doubtless 
influenced producers and others in the notion that he could not produce 
anything so “‘practical” as a genuine stage play. And, in the third place, 
as we have indicated, the adverse comments of the 1886 critics—dictated 
largely by moral prejudice—influenced later scholars and critics. In the 
present century, however, as audiences are becoming more liberal in 
their acceptance of challenging themes, there seems no reason why The 
Cenci should not take its recognized place as one of the classics of the 
Stage. 

As a result of this new approach to The Cenci Shelley is seen to be an 
even more versatile writer than we had realized. Not only can he produce 
realistic political tracts, such as A Philosophical View of Reform, and 
complex metaphysical-social lyrical drama such as Prometheus Unbound 
but he can also produce a great acting play. 

KENNETH N. CAMERON AND Horst FRENZ 


Indiana University 


™ Tbid., p. 311. 108 Thid. 





LXVI 


KEATS’S CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS REAC- 
TIONS TO CRITICISM OF ENDYMION 


% 7RITERS on Keats, when discussing the central problem of the 
effects upon the poet of the contemptuous criticism directed 
against Endymion and against Keats personally, have presented various 
and often contradictory opinions. The two extreme views, namely, that 
Keats was killed by this criticism, or, on the other hand, that he was 
scarcely touched by it, are no longer regarded as tenable. The current 
opinion was first stated, I believe, by Sir Sidney Colvin when he wrote: 


the reviews of those days, especially the Edinburgh and Quarterly, had a real 
power of barring the acceptance and checking the sale of an author’s work. What 
actually happened was that when a year or so later [after Endymion was con- 
demned] Keats began to realise the harm which the reviews had done and were 
doing to his material prospects, these consequences in his darker hours preyed 
on him severely and conspired with the forces of disease and passion to his un- 


doing. 


Since Colvin’s book appeared, his view has been reaffirmed by numerous 
scholars, British and American. The essential hypotheses are that it was 
not until late in 1819 or 1820 that Keats suffered ill effects from the 
critical blows given him in 1818; that these ill effects were due (ex- 
clusively?) to a conscious realization of the harm done to his material 
prospects and not due to the criticism itself except indirectly; and that 
only in hours that were already dark, presumably because of the effects 
of disease and passion, did the “consequences” of criticism prey on the 
poet severely. These are ideas of considerable importance; if they are 
correct, they prevent our seeing any effects of criticism either in Keats's 
life or in his poetry during the crucial months of 1818 and 1819, and they 
impose upon us a questionable view not only of Keats’s personality but 
of human personality in general. 

Much as, for other reasons, I respect Colvin’s work and the work of 
those who have followed him, I find it necessary to suggest quite a 
different interpretation of the effects of criticism on Keats.’ It seems to 
me on the face of it unreasonable to believe that any man, especially a 
poet so sensitive as Keats, could escape being disturbed by such con- 
temptuous criticism, and equally unreasonable to suppose that Keats 
was not directly disturbed when the criticism appeared but was disturbed 


1 John Keats (New York, 1917), p. 316. 

2 I am indebted to Dr. Burtrum C. Schiele, Associate Professor of Neuropsychiatry in 
the University of Minnesota Medical School, for reading this paper with me and making 
suggestions concerning the psychological matters involved. 
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by its “consequences” a year or so later, when we might expect the 
passage of time to have given him some comfort. Moreover, it seems 
to me unrealistic to hold that the chief effect of very personal, brutal 
criticism was an intellectual perception and not an emotional disturbance 
in which many unconscious processes were involved. I suggest, too, that 
Colvin’s third point amounts to saying that criticism had almost no 
effect on Keats, for if he was already in a bitter and despairing state of 
mind (in 1820), his intellectual realization of the damaging ‘“‘con- 
sequences” of criticism was not the cause of his bitterness and despair. 

My purposes in this present study are to sketch the background first; 
to cite briefly some of the relevant statements made by Keats’s friends 
concerning the effects of criticism upon him; to announce a discovery 
which, in my opinion, makes necessary and possible an investigation of 
Keats’s less conscious. mental processes after the appearance of the 
reviews of Endymion; to study some of the possible effects of harsh 
criticism in his life during the six or seven months following the appear- 
ance of the contemptuous reviews; and to study some of the possible 
effects in the poems that he wrote in the same period, especially in 
several sonnets, the two odes to Fanny Brawne, and The Eve of St. Agnes. 
This paper attempts to give a new total concept of Keats’s life and 
work in this period; to show significant relationships among the various 
elements; and to bring to light hitherto unexplored subconscious or less 
conscious activities. I do not pretend to have given a complete account— 
that I shall attempt elsewhere—nor do I pretend to have given a final 
demonstration of the truth of the views here tentatively stated. But it 
may be said that these views do find consistent support in various bodies 
of evidence and appear therefore to be worthy of consideration. 

In any study of this sort the personality of the man whose experiences 
are to be examined is of prime significance. That Keats had many 
admirable qualities no one should be disposed to-deny; but in some 
respects he was unfortunate. On May 11, 1817, he himself told his 
friend Benjamin Robert Haydon that the “truth is I have a horrid 
Morbidity of Temperament... .”® In October, 1817, he wrote to 
Benjamin Bailey, “In this World there is no quiet, nothing but teasing 
and snubbing and vexation.’’* The statement suggests a persistent dis- 
content. Almost a year later, on July 22, 1818, he wrote, again to Bailey, 
“I carry all matters to an extreme—so that when I have any little vexa- 
tion it grows in five Minutes into a theme for Sophocles.’® In March, 
1819, he spoke of the “violence of my temperament continually smoth- 
ered down... .’® It is plain that emotional instability, violence, and 


*M. B. Forman, ed., The Letters of John Keats (New York, 1936), p. 30. 
* Tbid., p. 54. 5 Ibid., p. 191. 6 Tbid., p. 318. 
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melancholy were among the poet’s more unfortunate traits. In this 
matter we may accept Keats’s self-evaluation, for it agrees with the 
opinions of his brother and of his friends, and their opinions refer to 
various periods from his childhood to his death. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to cite more than two statements in illustration of this agreement. 
Keats’s schoolmate Edward Holmes said that in his school days Keats 
“was in every way a creature of passion .... This violence and vehe- 
mence—this pugnacity and generosity of disposition—in passions of 
tears or outrageous fits cf laughter—always in extremes—will help to 
paint Keats in his boyhood ... .”’” And the poet’s brother George spoke 
of Keats’s ‘‘nervous, morbid temperament” and said that he had “many 
a bitter fit of hypochondriasm ... .’’ 

Another significant trait of Keats’s personality was his passion for 
fame,® which I believe to have been chiefly the result of his being sub- 
normal in stature and of the early death of his parents. Whatever the 
causes, there can be no doubt of the actual existence of the desire as one 
of the poet’s leading characteristics. Numerous lines of evidence point 
to this conclusion, but again I shall cite the testimony of only a few of 
his friends. Haydon wrote that Keats 


used sometimes to say to his brother he feared he should never be a poet [a fa- 
mous poet, for anyone can be a versifier], and if he was not he would destroy him- 
self. He used to suffer such agonies at this apprehension, that his brother said 
they really feared he would execute his threat.?® 


Keats’s closest friend from 1818 to 1821, Charles Brown, speaking of 
Keats’s despondency in the fall of 1819, said that then he “became 
dreadfully unhappy. His hopes of fame [italics mine], and other more 
tender hopes were blighted.’ And Dr. Henry Stephens, who for a time 
shared quarters with Keats while they were medical students, declared: 


Poetry was to his mind the zenith of all his aspiration. ... He had no idea of 
fame or greatness but as it was connected with the pursuits of poetry, or the 
attainment of poetical excellence. The greatest men in the world were the poets 
and to rank among them was the chief object of his ambition. . . . He had two 
brothers, who visited him frequently, and they worshipped him. They seemed 
to think their brother John was to be exalted, and to exalt the family name.” 


7 Quoted by Colvin, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

8 Quoted by Harry Buxton Forman, The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keals 
(London, 1889), rv, 402-403. 

® I have already commented on this fact; see my “Two Notes on Hazlitt and Keats,” 
PMLA, trx (June, 1944), 598. 

10 Quoted by Tom Taylor, Life of Haydon (London, 1853), 1, 333. 

11 Dorothy Hyde Bodurtha and Willard Bissell Pope, edd., Life of John Keats by Charles 
Armitage Brown (London, 1937), p. 63. 

22 Quoted by Colvin, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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Keats had a passionate desire for fame as a poet, an intense desire to 
exalt the family name; and he said that if he failed, he would commit 
suicide.” 

In March, 1817, Keats brought out his first volume of poems. The 
publishers, writing to George Keats, said concerning its failure with the 
public: 


By far the greater number of Persons who have purchased it from us have found 
fault with it in such plain terms, that we have in many cases offer’d to take the 
book back rather than be annoyed with the ridicule which has, time after time, 
been shower’d on it." 


Between April and November of the same year Keats composed the 
first draft of Endymion; from January to March, 1818, he worked at 
copying the poem; and early in May it was published, with what hopes 
on the poet’s part may be imagined. From every point of view—financial, 
social, personal—it would be greatly to his advantage if the work proved 
popular. His first volume of poems had failed, he was in debt to his new 
publishers Taylor and Hessey for advances they had made him in 
anticipation of the success of his second book, and he had at the time no 
other income except what he could persuade his guardian to give him. 
In those days a popular poem brought substantial rewards: Byron was 
paid a thousand pounds for one canto of Don Juan, and Tom Moore was 
given three thousand pounds in advance for Lalla Rookh. The success of 
Endymion would bring the greatly coveted fame, a sense of security, 
and much in terms of personal satisfaction. 

But, to an extent almost unimaginable today, success depended upon 
having favorable reviews in the three most influential magazines of the 
period, Blackwood’s, the Quarterly, and the Edinburgh Review. Illustrating 
the power of the Quarterly, Dorothy Hewlett cites the fact that though 
one of Hazlitt’s books was very popular when it first appeared, after 
adverse criticism in this magazine, “there were no more copies sold.’’® 
When Endymion was published, the Edinburgh Review ignored it; 
criticism in the August number of Blackwood’s was made up largely of a 
contemptuous personal attack on Keats; and the April number of the 
Quarterly, appearing in September, was even more coolly contemptuous. 
It is true that there were numerous favorable and partly favorable 
teviews in other magazines," but the fact seems to have been of little 


® While I realize that the validity of Haydon’s testimony has been questioned, I can 
find no reason for rejecting it on this particular point, and several reasons, as will appear, 
for accepting it. 

“Quoted by C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
1,195. 8 Adonais, a Life of John Keats (London, [1937?]), p. 198. 

* See George L. Marsh and Newman I. White, “Keats and the Periodicals of His Time,” 
Modern Philology, xxxz1 (August, 1934), 37-53. 
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significance either objectively or subjectively, for after Endymion was 
condemned by Llackwood’s and the Quarterly, few copies of Keats’s 
poem were sold; and both Keats’s letters and Brown’s testimony show 
that these two reviews were almost the only ones that Keats regarded as 
important.” A few sentences will suggest the nature of their criticism. 
Blackwood’s said: 

To witness the disease of any human understanding, however feeble, is distress- 
ing; but the spectacle of an able mind reduced to a state of insanity is of course 
ten times more afflicting. It is with such sorrow as this that we have contem- 
plated the case of Mr. John Keats. ... The Phrenzy of the “Poems” was bad 
enough in its way; but it did not alarm us half so seriously as the calm, settled, 
imperturbable drivelling idiocy of ““Endymion.””!8 


Throughout the review Keats is condemned not only for his poetry but 
for being the friend of Leigh Hunt, the author of Rimini and other 
poems, editor of the Examiner, and leader of ‘‘the Cockney School of 
Politics, as well as the Cockney School of Poetry.” The Quarterly, also, 
condemned Keats as a follower of Hunt’s: 


The author [Keats] is a copyist of Mr. Hunt; but he is more unintelligible, al- 
most as rugged, twice as diffuse, and ten times more tiresome and absurd than 
his prototype, who... generally had a meaning. But Mr. Keats had advanced 


no dogmas which he was bound to support by examples; his nonsense therefore 
is quite gratuitous; he writes it for its own sake, and, being bitten by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s insane criticism, more than rivals the insanity of his poetry.’ 


Idiotic, unintelligible, tiresome, absurd, nonsensical, insane—thus two 
of the most powerful editors of the day described Keats’s poem. And the 
person called upon to endure these attacks was one who yearned for 
approval and fame, one who in his own words was violent and morbid 
and disposed to carry all matters to an extreme, one who in the words of 
his brother was nervous and subject to many a bitter fit of hypochon- 
dria. Further, at the time he was physically exhausted, suffering from an 
infection in his throat, feverish, and both psychically and physically 
fatigued by caring for his younger brother Tom, who was dying of 
tuberculosis.”° 

On the question of Keats’s reaction to these attacks, John Taylor, 
Keats’s publisher, said that “when Endymion was published” (he meant, 
when it was reviewed), Keats showed “by the accidental Expression of 
Disappointment, Mortification & Disgust that he has met with a 
Result different from that which he had anticipated.’ Taylor ex- 


17 See Bodurtha and Pope, ed. cit., p. 26. 
18 Quoted by Harry Buxton Forman, ed. cit., 11, 364. 19 Thid., 1, 350. 
20 M. B. Forman, ed. cit., pp. 212 ff. 21 Quoted by Finney, of. cit., 11, 694. 
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plicitly states that Keats revealed his mortification and disgust ac- 
cidentally (which suggests that he tried to conceal it), and further states 
that this emotional outburst occurred early, that is, soon after Endymion 
was reviewed. Richard Woodhouse, Taylor’s adviser and Keats’s friend, 
was so greatly alarmed by Keats’s conduct and by his declaration that 
he would “‘write no more” that on October 21, 1818, he wrote Keats a 
consoling and encouraging letter, urging him to pay no attention to 
“the yelpings of the tuneless, the envious, the malignant or the un- 
discerning.” It is significant that Keats’s declaration that he would 
never write again came soon after the appearance of the reviews. More- 
over, Haydon, speaking of the period when “hatred and malice spat 
their poison” on the poet,” wrote in his private journal that Keats, 


unable to bear the sneers of ignorance or the attacks of envy, not having strength 
of mind enough to buckle himself together . . . began to despond, flew to dissipa- 
tion as a relief, which after a temporary elevation of spirits plunged him into 
deeper despondency than ever. For six weeks he was scarcely sober. . . . 


Shelley, who was not friendly with Haydon and who, therefore, probably 
had his information from another source, said, ““The first effects [of the 
review in the Quarterly] are described to me to have resembled insanity, 
and it was by assiduous watching that he was restrained from effecting 
purposes of suicide.” It is noticeable that Shelley speaks of “‘the first 
effects,” those apparent in the fall of 1818. 

Against this testimony, and more to the same effect that might be 
quoted, one may cite statements made by Clarke, Severn,” and Keats 
himself. For various reasons which I shall consider elsewhere, the 
testimony of Clarke and Severn may be disregarded. Keats’s words on 
the effect of criticism upon him were sent on October 9, 1818, to James 
Hessey, who had written him a consoling letter. Keats replied: 


Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on the man whose love of beauty in 
the abstract makes him a severe critic on his own Works. My own domestic 


® M. B. Forman, ed. cit., p. 227. 
* Tom Taylor, op. cit., 1, 9. The order in which Haydon gave the statements in his re- 
miniscence seems certainly to indicate that he was speaking of a period which preceded the 
death of Tom Keats, on December 1, 1818, to which Haydon refers on the same page. 

* Loc. cit. Considering this testimony objectively, one is inclined to believe that Hay- 
don had no motive for misrepresenting the truth in a private journal; that his testimony 
agrees generally with other testimony; that Haydon would not write falsely at this time 
when he had just heard of Keats’s death; and that he would not have repeated his statement 
— later, in his letter to Miss Mitford of April 21, 1821, if he had not regarded it as 

e. 

* Quoted by Harry Buxton Forman, ed. cit., 111, 386. 
* Both Clarke and Severn are quoted by Bodurtha and Pope, ed. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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criticism has given me pain without comparison beyond what Blackwood or the 
Quarterly could possibly inflict, and also when I feel I am right, no external praise 
can give me such a glow as my own solitary reperception & ratification of what 


is fine.?” 


This passage has been taken by scholars as proof that Keats was but 
slightly affected by criticism. It would seem to be clear, however, that 
unless the testimony we have considered in regard to Keats’s nervous, 
violent temperament is wrong, and unless the testimony of Taylor, 
Haydon, Woodhouse, Shelley, and others concerning Keats’s immediate 
reaction to criticism is wrong, there is a strong presumption that Keats 
was not at the moment fully conscious of how he had felt before. He was 
already attempting to “forget” his humiliating and enraging experience, 
that is, to repress the memory of it. 

That this is the correct interpretation is suggested by a psychological 
examination of a discovery I have made concerning a complex instance 
of “forgetting” which appears in one of Keats’s journal letters to his 
brother George. On October 14, 1818, Keats wrote: 


Do not think my dear Brother from this that my Passions are headlong or likely 
to be ever of any pain to you—no 

“T am free from Men of Pleasure’s cares, 

By dint of feelings far more deep than theirs” 
























This is Lord Byron, and is one of the finest things he has said?*— 


“This is Lord Byron,” Keats declared, and yet the scholars who have 
searched Byron’s work have been unable to find a trace of the couplet. 
A colleague who has prepared an unpublished concordance to Byron’s 
poetry tells me he is confident that neither the exact lines nor lines 
closely resembling them are to be found in any poem published by 
Byron; and the chances that Keats saw a manuscript containing the 
lines are exceedingly remote. Thus several questions arise: who wrote 
the lines, why did Keats “forget” or suppress the author’s name, and 
why did he attribute the couplet specifically to Byron? 

The couplet that Keats misquoted appears not in Byron’s work but in 
Leigh Hunt’s The Story of Rimini (1816), Canto m1, where Hunt, 
describing Prince Paulo, writes: 















virtue reverenced he 
And had been kept from men of pleasure’s cares 
By dint of feelings still more warm than theirs.” 








Though somewhat garbled, Keats’s lines were evidently based upon 






27M. B. Forman, ed. cit., p. 222. 8 Thid., p. 234. 
29 This couplet was not changed in the second edition of Rimini, 1817. 
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Hunt’s. The fact that Keats was thoroughly familiar with Rimini is so 
well known as to need no further proof here.*® He had not only imitated 
Rimini in several poems and referred to it in his letters, but had written 
a sonnet in praise of it. Apparently he read it in 1816 when it first ap- 
peared and again in 1817 with revived interest when it was republished. 
The sonnet that he wrote on that occasion (‘‘Who loves to peer up at the 
morning sun’) sounds as if he had just finished a re-reading of “this 
sweet tale.’”’ Apparently he had it open before him. 

Keats was an admirer of Hunt’s at least as early as 1809 or 1810, when 
(according to Clarke) as a schoolboy he read Hunt’s Examiner. After 
meeting Hunt in 1816 he was on terms of close intimacy with him for a 
number of months, frequently spending the night at his house, talking 
with him about poetry, and exchanging complimentary verses with him. 
It is particularly odd, then, that Keats should “forget” both the name 
of the author and the name of the poem; both names were thoroughly 
familiar to him. The “forgetting” seems even more puzzling when one 
recalls that Keats’s verbal memory was unusually tenacious. He was, 
as he said, one who looked upon poetic phrases “like a Lover.” This, 
then, is more than a simple case of forgetting. We know there is little 
significance in forgetting a name when we have not heard it frequently 
or recently, or when we have not been interested in it. But when in a 
moment of emotion we forget the name of a close friend, and the name 
of his work, and not only forget these names but attribute the work to 
another person, it would seem evident that less conscious or ‘‘not con- 
scious” processes are involved. 

These processes Freud has discussed in his chapter on “Forgetting of 


Proper Names” in his Psychopathology of Everday Life. Summarizing, 
Freud writes: 


When we recapitulate the conditions for forgetting a name with faulty recollection 
we find: (1) a certain disposition to forget the name; (2) a process of suppression 
which has taken place shortly before; and (3) the possibility of establishing 


an outer association between the concerned name and the element previously 
suppressed.*4 


Later Freud adds: 


The mechanism of forgetting, or rather of losing or temporary forgetting of a 
name, consists in the disturbance of the intended reproduction of the name 
through a strange stream of thought unconscious at the time. Between the dis- 
turbed name and the disturbing complex, there exists a connection either from 


hg a study of the influence of Rimini on Keats, see Finney, of. cit., 1, 103 ff. and 
p. 194 


" The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, ed. A. A. Brill (New York, 1938), p. 39. 
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the beginning or such a connection has been formed—perhaps by artificial means 
—through superficial (outer) associations. 
The self-reference complex (personal, family or professional) proves to be the 


most effective of the disturbing complexes... . 
To avoid the awakening of pain through memory is one of the objects among 
the motives of these disturbances. 


An examination of Keats’s letters reveals that after a period of 
adulation of Hunt, Keats found various reasons for looking on him with 
suspicion and scorn. On January 23, 1818, after he had finished the 
preparation of the first book of Endymion for the press, he wrote to his 
brothers: 

Leigh Hunt I showed my 1%* Book to, he allows it not much merit as a whole; 
says it is unnatural and made ten objections to it in the mere skimming over. 
He says the conversation is unnatural and too high-flown for Brother and Sister 
—says it should be simple, forgetting do ye mind that they are both over- 
shadowed by a Supernatural Power, and of force could not speak like Franchesca 
in the Rimini. . . . The fact is he and Shelley are hurt, and perhaps justly, at my 
not having showed them the affair officiously—and from several hints I have had 
they appear much disposed to dissect and anatomize, any trip or slip I may have 
made.—But who’s afraid? Ay! Tom! Demme if I am.* 


Relations between the two men were evidently strained, with suspicion 
and uneasiness on Keats’s part. And in December, 1818, while admitting 
that Hunt was “‘a pleasant fellow in the main when you are with him,” 
Keats described him as “vain, egotistical, and disgusting in matters of 
taste and in morals.’ Yet Hunt was in all essential respects the same 
man that Keats earlier had found so admirable. Something had hap- 
pened to bring about a change in his attitude. Hunt’s criticism of Endym- 
ion, it seems clear, had hurt Keats and alarmed him. As early as 
October, 1817, he had feared he would be damned as a follower of Hunt’s. 
In this month he wrote to Bailey: 


Haydon says to me Keats dont show your Lines to Hunt on any account or he 
will have done half for you—so it appears Hunt wishes it to be thought.... 
You see Bailey how independent my writing has been—Hunts dissuasion was of 
no avail—I refused to visit Shelley, that I might have my own unfettered Scope— 
and after all I shall have the Reputation of Hunt’s elevé. His corrections and am- 
putations will by the knowing ones be traced in the Poem.* 


And so it had happened. Both Blackwood’s and the Quarterly, as we have 
seen, condemned Keats specifically as a follower of Hunt’s. The signifi- 


2 Tbid., pp. 60-61. 
33M. B. Forman, ed. cit., pp. 87-88. To avoid overuse of sic I refrain from indicating all 
of Keats’s peculiarities of spelling and punctuation. 
% Tbid., p. 252. % Tbid., pp. 52-53. 
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cant point is that Hunt’s name was directly associated in Keats’s mind 
with this bitter experience. 
Now, on October 14, 1818, Keats wrote: 


Reynolds . . . persuades me to publish my pot of Basil as an answer to the at- 


' tacks made on me in Blackwood’s Magazine and the Quarterly Review. There 
have been two Letters in my defence in the Chronicle and one in the Examiner, 
of coppied from the Alfred Exeter paper and written by Reynolds—I dont know 
h who wrote those in the Quarterky Chronicle—This is a mere matter of the 
e moment—I think I shall be among the English Poets after my death. Fre Even 
is as a Matter of present interest the attempt to crush me in the €hre Quarterly 
has only brought me more into notice... . It does me not the least harm in 
| Society to make me appear little and reidiculous. . . .* 
e; 
r. Following this passage Keats quotes the bit of poetry and “forgets” it 
er was written by Hunt. He does so only a few minutes after he has spoken 
oT about Blackwood’s and the Quarterly. That his agitation was great is 
ca shown by his trouble with the names of the magazines. Twice in one 
ny short passage he confuses them, writing “Quarterly” when he means 
ad “Chronicle” and ‘‘Chro” when he means “Quarterly.” 
” Returning, then, to Freud, we observe that all three conditions 
mentioned in his summary are present in this instance of “forgetting.” 
on Keats had “a certain disposition” to forget Hunt’s name, as is shown 
ing by the numerous disparaging remarks about Hunt that appear in Keats’s 
A,” letters from May, 1817, onward. The second condition mentioned by 
of Freud, that the “‘process of suppression” takes place “shortly before’’ 
me the forgetting, is also seen to be present here, for the article in the 
ap- Quarterly had a greatly disturbing effect on Keats in the first two weeks 
ym- of October, 1818,37 and it was on October 14 that he wrote the letter in 
as which he attributed Hunt’s couplet to Byron. And it was only a few 
t’s. minutes before he forgot Hunt’s name that he revealed his emotional 
disturbance as he though about the criticism of his poem. (An even more 
she recent “process of suppression” will be discussed later.) The third condi- 
a tion, that there is ‘‘an outer association between the concerned name and 
is of the element previously suppressed,” means in this instance that Keats 
De— associated Hunt with the attacks on his poem; when he suppressed 
am- thoughts of the attacks, he also suppressed Hunt’s name unconsciously. 
It seems evident that the disturbing factors were those that Freud calls 
_ ithe self-reference complex” and that Keats’s unconscious motive was 
ail to avoid the awakening of pain through memory.” The whole incident 
j Suggests that reading the criticism of his poem in Blackwood’s and the 
- Quarterly was for Keats a shocking, shattering, bitter experience. 


* Ibid., pp. 231-232. 
” Ibid., pp. 220-229 and the footnotes. 
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This interpretation seems to be supported by an examination of 
Keats’s use of Hunt’s name in a different context a few lines further 
along in the same letter. ““‘There are many Madmen,” Keats remarks 
scornfully and excitedly (as is indicated by his numerous mistakes in 
capitalization): 

There are many Madmen In the Country, I have no doubt, who would like to be 
beheaded on tower Hill merely for the sake of eclat, there are many Men like 
Hunt who from a principle of taste would like to see things go on better . . . but 
there are none prepared to suffer in obscurity for their Country—the motives of 
our wost [sic] Men are interest and of our best Vanity—We have no Milton, no 
Algernon Sidney. . . .*8 


Here Keats is speaking of government and politics, a context in which 
there would not be so strong an unconscious motive for suppressing 
Hunt’s name as when quoting from Rimini, for Keats in general accepted 
Hunt’s political views. But still Keats unconsciously reveals his resent- 
ment against Hunt, and indeed against the whole British public. The 
association of terms in this passage may: suggest something concerning 
his less conscious processes. He speaks of madmen, beheading, Hunt, 
suffering in obscurity, self-interest, and vanity; and then he speaks of 
two men whom he regarded as great rebels—Milton, who had defended 
the beheading of Charles I; and Algernon Sidney, who was beheaded on 
a charge of plotting the death of Charles II. The repeated thoughts of 
beheading and rebellion appear to be significant of Keats’s resentment. 

Immediately before Keats quoted the couplet we have been discussing, 
and wrongly attributed it to Byron, he gave his brother an account of 
“‘Charmian,” that is, Jane Cox, cousin of the Reynolds sisters. Since the 
study of this account suggests conclusions of direct significance in regard 
to the effects of criticism upon him, it cannot be omitted. Concerning 
“Charmian” Keats wrote in part: 


She is not a Cleopatra, but she is at least a Charmian. She has a rich eastern 
look; she has fine eyes and fine manners. . . . She is too fine and too concious 
[sic] of her Self to repulse any Man who may address her—from habit she thinks 
that nothing particular. I always find myself more at ease with such a woman .... 
I am at such times too much occupied in admiring to be awkward or ona trem- 
ble. .. . You will by this time think I am in love with her; so before I go any 
further I will tell you I am not—she kept me awake one Night as a tune of Mo- 
zart’s might do—I speak of the thing as a passtime and an amuzement.... 
They [the Reynolds girls] call her a flirt to me—What a want of Knowledge? 
She walks across a room in such a manner that a Man is drawn towards her with 
a magnetic Power. .. . Asa Man in the world I love the rich talk of a Charmian; 
as an eternal Being I love the thought of you [Georgiana Keats]. I should ike 


8 Ibid... 234. 
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her to ruin me, and I should like you to save me. Do not think my dear Brother 
from this that my Passions are headlong. . . .39 
In the days when it was mistakenly assumed that ‘‘Charmian” referred 
to Fanny Brawne, it was always taken for granted, correctly, that this 
passage shows a strong attraction, something greater than a slight 
infatuation. The truth of this belief seems to be supported by Keats’s 
choice of a name for Jane Cox. He referred to Charmian in Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra not solely because of the woman’s “rich eastern 
look,”’ for if that had been all, Cleopatra’s name would have done as 
well, or Iras’s. Nor was he reminded of Charmian because of her devoted 
service to the queen, since this bears no relation to the context. In his 
letter Keats speaks of Jane’s “charms’—the word Charmian is an echo 
of the fact. But what special charm does Charmian show in the play? 
She is gay, clever, and above all, sexually ardent, as Jane Cox was ap- 
parently ardent. She yearns for a man, almost any man.*° It seems to be 
clear, then, that Keats was strongly attracted to ‘‘Charmian.” Informa- 
tion derived from both the conscious and the less conscious levels seems 
to agree in this suggestion. 

Further evidence of the intensity of Keats’s desires may be found by 
a study of his garbling of the quoted passage. Such confusion of terms, 
Freud believed, does not happen by chance, but is due to an unconscious 
effort to avoid awakening of pain.“ To accomplish this purpose certain 
words may unconsciously be dropped and others substituted. When we 
compare what Keats wrote with the passage from which he misquoted 
two lines, several reasons for the garbling suggest themselves. Hunt said 
that Prince Paulo had a genial heart: 


And wheresoe’er his fine, frank eyes were thrown, 
He struck the looks he wished for with his own. 
His danger was, lest, feeling as he did, 

Too lightly he might leap o’er means forbid, 


* Ibid., pp. 232-234. Earlier Keats had said in a letter to Reynolds that “the voice and 
the shape of a Woman has haunted me these two days,”’ p. 217; and it is highly probable 
that he was speaking of ““Charmian” here also. 

“ Charmian’s conversation with the Soothsayer (1, 2) wiil serve as an illustration: 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune! Let me be married to three kings in a forenoon, 
and widow them all; let me have a child at fifty, to whom Herod of Jewry may do homage; 
find me to marry me with Octavius Caesar, and companion me with my mistress. . . . 

Sooth. You have seen and prov’d a fairer former fortune 

Than that which is to approach. 
Char. Then, belike, my children shall have no names; prithee, how many boys and 
wenches must I have? 
Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And fertile every wish, a million. 
" See Freud, op. cit., pp. 46-61. 
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And in some tempting hour lose sight of crime 

O’er some sweet face too happy for the time; 

But fears like these he never entertained, 

And had they crossed him, would have been disdained. 

Warm was his youth, ’tis true,—nor had been free 

From lighter loves,—but virtue reverenced he, 

And had been kept from men of pleasure’s cares. 

By dint of feelings still more warm than theirs. 
Significantly, Hunt’s lines give Prince Paulo a temptation that Keats 
refused to admit in himself. Prince Paulo was in danger of leaping ‘‘o’er 
means forbid,” of losing “sight of crime.’”’ But Keats refused to acknowl- 
edge the intensity of his desires—‘“‘Do not think my dear Brother from 
this that my Passions are headlong or likely to be ever of any pain to 
you’’—His strong repression of his ardent sexual thoughts, according to 
the Freudian theory, would affect his memory of the passage he was 
quoting, since he refused to admit such material to consciousness. 
Further, Hunt had assured his readers that Prince Paulo reverenced 
virtue; this phrase Keats omitted. His beginning with “I” suggests that 
his personal feelings were expressed in the couplet. He changed “kept 
from” to “free from,” a change characteristic of Keats, who found it 
difficult to endure restraint. And then he changed “still more warm” 
to “far more deep.”’ He could scarcely keep the phrase “‘still more warm,” 
for in the whole passage about Charmian he had refused to recognize 
consciously—he had denied—that his feelings for her were passionate. 

One is led to much the same conclusion by studying the less conscious 

motives that may have suggested Byron’s name rather than the name 
of some other poet. In the passage from which I have been quoting, 
Keats spoke of the “‘worldly, theatrical and pantomimical temper” in 
which, he said, “Buonaparte, Lord Byron and this Charmian hold the 
first place in our Minds... .” There are in this context many associa- 
tions of Byron’s name with the other elements.“ To Keats, Byron 
represented success and prestige—financial success, literary fame, noble 
rank, and success with women. Less than a month before, on September 
21, 1818, Keats had drawn an epigrammatic contrast between himself 
and Byron, citing the latter as an example of “superfine rich or noble 
poets” and himself as an example of the “common.’ Lord Byron was 
in Keats’s eyes the great example of the worldly poet, the man of pleas- 
ure, the successful lover. Keats could scarcely have avoided hearing of 





4M. B. Forman, ed. cit., p. 233. 
43 The first connection chronologically is that Hunt had dedicated Rimini to Byron. But 
this remote association seems to be of no significance here. 
44M. B. Forman, ed. cit., p. 215. 
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his affairs of the heart, and in one passage in his letters he shows his 


mind moving from the thought of sexual experience to the thought of 
Byron: 


You are sensible no Man can set down Venery as a bestial or joyless thing until 
he is sick of it and therefore all philosophizing on it would be mere wording. 
Until we are sick, we understand not;—in fine, as Byron says, “Knowledge is 
Sorrow.’ 





Keats himself, in the passage describing Charmian, momentarily takes 










the Byronic role of the man of the world, calling his being with her “a 
l- passtime and an amuzement,”’ labeling her “a fine thing speaking in a 
worldly way,” and calling himself “‘a Man in the world.” The suggestion 
ns is clear that Keats’s attributing the couplet to Byron reveals his more or 
: less conscious desires at the time to be like Byron, to be superfine, rich, 
| noble, and successful in love. 
- On October 14, as we have seen, Keats revealed his passionate interest 
- in Jane Cox, ‘‘Charmian.”’ On October 21 he told his brother of attempt- 
: ing to kiss another woman, whose name he did not know. Again he 
ns assured his brother that his motives were pure: “I have no libidinous 
thought about her... .’“ But at the same time he wondered whether 
mt she had changed since he had “warmed with her and kissed her’ at 
* Hastings, or whether he had “in fancy wrong’d her.’’4? In this same 
in period he was much concerned with the question of marriage. ‘‘I hope 
a I shall never marry,”’ he told his brother in the same letter: 
‘ous The roaring of the wind is my wife and the Stars through the window pane are 
sme my Children. . . . I melt into the air with a voluptuousness so delicate that I am 
ing, content to be alone. These things combined with the opinion 1 have of the gener- 
in allity of women—who appear to me as children to whom I would rather give a 
ped mae Plum than my time, form a barrier against Matrimony which I rejoice 
ycla- wa 
yron Once again we see Keats deceiving himself (if his remarks are sincere); 
‘oble once again we see the contrast between what he says and his true desires; 
aber for it was presumably only a few weeks later, before the end of Decem- 
nself ber,* that he became engaged to Fanny Brawne. He had first met her 
soble only two or at most three months before, that is, in September or 
~ October.*° 
yleas- “ Ibid., p. 142. Forman notes that Byron, in Manfred, 1, 1, 10, wrote “Sorrow is knowl- 
ng of edge.” “6 Ibid., p. 240. 47 Loc. cit. 48 Tbid., p. 241. 
“ Keats’s engagement to Fanny Brawne, scholars have agreed, probably took place on 
December 25, 1818. Later Fanny Brawne referred to this Christmas day as “the happiest 
yn. But day I had ever then spent,” and Amy Lowell seems to have good reason for interpreting 


the remark as proof that the two became engaged then. See her John Keats (Boston, 1925), 
, 148, 5° See M. B. Forman, ed. cit., pp. 217-218, n. 4. 
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There are a number of peculiarities in Keats’s conduct in the period. 
He carefully concealed from his brother his interest in Fanny Brawne. 
He did not tell ‘““Charmian’s” real name, he did not know or concealed 
the name of the Hastings woman, and in his letters he built up an 
elaborate pretense of indifference toward the girl he was engaged to. 
After “falling in love’? with her he continued to visit the Hastings 
woman; he continued to respond feverishly, as he says, to other 
women; he copied out a poem for his brother that he had written 
earlier but that apparently expressed his present mood, in which he said 
that: 






































Every joy is spoilt by use, 

Every pleasure, every joy, 

Not a Mistress but doth cloy. 

Where’s the cheek that doth not fade 
Too much gaz’d at? Where’s the Maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new? 


After becoming engaged to Fanny Brawne he went into the country 
for a holiday and, so far as can be discovered, stayed away for two weeks 
without writing to her. Later, after being away from her for several 
months, he returned to within a few miles of her house and did not go 
to see her, but only wrote to her, “Am I mad or not?’ Their engage- 
ment, on his part, was marred by bitter jealousy. 

The question that must be considered is whether all this bears any 
discernible relation to Keats’s despondency (Haydon), disappointment, 
mortification, and disgust (Taylor), and “‘insanity” (Shelley), after 
Endymion was condemned. Before attempting to give an answer to the 
question, it seems well to discuss a few passages taken from Keats's 
letters written in the winter and early spring of 1818-19, and to 
discuss his poems written in the same period. On December 22, 1818, 
he wrote to Haydon, “I never expect to get any thing by my Books: and 
moreover I wish to avoid publishing—I admire Human Nature but I 
do not like Men—I should like to compose things honourable to Man— 
but not fingerable over by Men.’’® One observes here that Colvin was 
mistaken in thinking it was not until late in 1819 or 1820 that Keats 
despaired of becoming a successful poet; already in December, 1818, he 
felt he would never “get any thing by my Books.” And one observes 





51 See, e.g., idem, p. 302. , 
52 He wrote to his brother on January 2, 1819, “I never forget you except after seeing 
now and then some beautiful woman—but that is a fever—”’ Ibid., p. 261. 
83 [bid., p. 263, from ‘Ever let the Fancy roam.” 
%4 Ibid., pp. 382-383. 55 Tbid., p. 272. 
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1 Keats’s resentment and scorn directed against all men. Again, on 
., February 18, 1819, he wrote to his brother: 
d my poem has not at all succeeded—in the course of a year or so I think I shall 
in try the public again—in a selfish point of view I should suffer my pride and my 
0. contempt of public opinion to hold me silent. . . . These Reviews too are getting 
gs more and more powerful and especially the Quarterly. 
ee His resentment appears again in the same journal letter when in March 
vee he wrote that taking fees is “not worse than writing poems, and hanging 
uid them up to be fly-blown on the Review shambles.”*? And on March 8 
he wrote to Haydon, ‘‘With respect to my livelihood, I will not write 
for it,—for I will not run with that most vulgar of all crowds, the lit- 
erary.”*’ Many more passages could be cited indicating Keats’s brooding 
resentment, his neurotic loathing of having his works “‘fingerable over 
by Men,” his contempt of public opinion, his maladjusted antagonism 
toward “that most vulgar of all crowds,” his fear of the Reviews, and 
his rage that his works should have been “‘fly-blown.” It seems scarcely 
try conceivable that such a state of mind should have had no influence on 
eks the conduct of his life or on the poems that he wrote in this period. 
eral According to Professor Finney’s dating of the poems, which I believe 
t go to be correct for all those to be discussed here, the first known to have 
age- been completed after Keats’s engagement was The Eve of St. Agnes, 
written late in January and early in February, 1819.5 But I intend to 
any discuss this work last. The poem next after St. Agnes was his first ode to 
ent, Fanny Brawne (‘‘Physician Nature! let my spirit blood!’’), a statement 
after of his resentment and jealousy, and a plea for undivided affection: 
» the Who now, with greedy looks, eats up my feast? 
ats’s What stare outfaces now my silver moon! 
d to Ah! keep that hand unravished at the least; 
1818, Let, let the amorous burn— 
- and But, pr’ythee, do not turn 
put I The current of your heart from me so soon. 
[an— His next poem, The Eve of St. Mark, left incomplete, creates the “poor 
1 was cheated soul” Bertha of Canterbury. It was intended to deal with the 
Keats gloomy legend of St. Mark’s Eve, that those who observe certain rites 
18, he may see the ghosts of all who are doomed to die within the next year. 
serves Professor Finney suggests, “After expressing his jealousy subjectively 
and directly in the ode To Fanny, Keats attempted to express it ob- 
wai jectively and symbolically in The Eve of St. Mark.” Keats’s next poem 





* Ibid., p. 303. 87 Ibid., pp. 312-313. 88 Tbid., p.285. 
Finney, op. cit., 1, xv. 6° Op. cit., 1, 564. 
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is a bitter and despairing sonnet written shortly after March 19, 1819: 


Why did I laugh tonight? No voice will tell... 
O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan, 
To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain... 
Yet would I on this very midnight cease, 
And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 
Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser—Death is Life’s high meed. 


The poem is so dejected that Keats hesitated to send it to his brother, 
lest, he said, it might lead George “‘to fear for the violence of my tempera- 
ment continually smothered down.’ Here poetry, fame, beauty, and 
death are associated, in a mood of black despair.™ 
Keats then wrote ‘‘When they were come unto the Faery’s court,” 

an impromptu, fantastic satire sketching the character of the vain and 
“fretful” princess and dealing with the bitter transformation of three 
princes into an ape, a dwarf, and a fool. After the princess attempts to 
beat them, the three determine to escape from her domination. Keats’s 
next work is another satire (‘‘He is to weet a melancholy Carle’’), show- 
ing Charles Brown as a man of the world, a drinker of bad gin (“ruin 
blue’) and a frequenter of houses of prostitution. Keats next wrote a bit 
of verse for his young sister (““Two or three Posies’’), and then a sonnet 
incorporating a dream of sexual fulfillment (“‘As Hermes once took to his 
feathers light”). There followed the sonnet “Bright star, would I were 
steadfast as thou art,’ expressing his desire to lie 

Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast ... 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death. 


His next poem, the second ode to Fanny Brawne (“What can I do to 
drive away”’), tells of his yearning to mount above “‘The reach of flutter- 
ing Love, And make him cower lowly while I soar,”’ and speaks also of 
“more dismal cares,” that is, his alarm concerning the safety and welfare 
of his brother George, who had gone to the United States and had not 
been heard from for some time.® Keats’s next work is the wonderful 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, with its picture of the faery’s child who ruins 
men. This poem was immediately followed by the fantastic love poem, 
Song of Four Faeries, and this by the sonnet To Sleep (“‘O soft embalmer 
of the still midnight’’), with its petition: 


51M. B. Forman, ed. cit., p. 318. 
6 The desire for death is a well recognized and common neurotic wish that has been 


explained as a distorted form of over-intense desires for fame and success of all kinds, in- 


cluding sexual gratification. 
68 See my paper, “Keats, Robertson, and ‘That Most Hateful Land,’” PMLA, ux 


(March, 1944), 184-199, 
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Then save me or the passed day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes; 

Save me from curious conscience that still hoards 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a mole. 


And finally we come to the two sonnets on Fame (I shall not discuss the 
great odes now; these I hope to discuss in a paper to follow the present 
study). One of Keats’s central characteristics, as I have suggested, was 
an intense desire for fame, and it was this desire, especially, that was 
thwarted by adverse criticism. Even now, at the end of April, 1819, we 
find him still agitated, though less severely than he was earlier, by 
thoughts of the fame he might have won. In the first sonnet, an invective 
against coy and fickle Fame, he calls her “A very Gipsey” and urges 
“lovesick Bards” to repay her “scorn for scorn.’’ The second, written 
impromptu, is a more personal and franker confession: 


How fever’d is that Man who cannot look 

Upon his mortal days with temperate blood 
Who vexes all the leaves of his Life’s book 

And robs his fair name of its maidenhood .. . 
The undisturbed Lake has crystal space 
Why then should man teasing the world for grace 
Spoil his salvation by a fierce miscreed™ 


These poems do indeed show the violence of Keats’s temperament 
continually smothered down. They are marked by jealousy, resentment, 
sexual yearning, fears, and “feverish” vexations.® They contain al- 
lusions to woes, cares, and death; references to death appear in the first 
ode to Fanny, The Eve of St. Mark, the sonnet “Bright star,” the ballad 
La Belle Dame (‘“‘death-pale” and “starved lips”), and especially in the 
bitter sonnet “Why did I laugh tonight,” which expresses Keats’s 
yearning for death. The poems suggest a discontented, or thwarted, or 
suffering personality; and in this respect they agree with the evidence 
quoted from Keats’s letters, and with the testimony given by his friends. 
Certainly Keats had his moments of joy even in these distracted months; 
but one may say that unhappiness was the dominant mood. 

Returning, then, to the question whether the adverse criticism of 
Endymion and of Keats personally had an effect on his life and poetry, 
one may well ask how it could fail to have affected so sensitive a man, or 
indeed any man. Admittedly there were many factors working together: 


“ M. B. Forman, ed. cit., p. 338. 

It must be remembered that Keats was not yet suffering from tuberculosis, or not 
known to be; his first hemorrhage occurred on February 3, 1820. “Feverish,” as Keats 
uses the term, is emotional rather than physical in reference, or, better, it is a psychoso- 
matic term with both psychological and physical significance. 
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grief for the death of his brother Tom; longing for his brother George and 
acute anxiety for his safety; feelings of inferiority because of his physical 
smallness; and other factors apparent since his childhood. But it may 
be suggested as probable that if Endymion had been praised and had 
sold well, the fact would have helped to bring about a considerable 
improvement, at least a temporary improvement, in Keats’s state of 
mind, and the whole course of his life might have been different. Just as 
praise might have affected all aspects of his life, so, I suggest, condemna- 
tion affected all aspects. Emotions so deep as those that caused Keats 
to forget Hunt’s authorship of certain well-known lines of poetry and 
that caused him, his friends said, to drink heavily and to act in a manner 
that seemed to resemble insanity,—such emotions could scarcely be kept 
in one compartment of his mind; the probability is that many aspects 
of his physical and mental life were affected. 

What seems peculiar in Keats’s conduct is not his feeling a strong 
attraction to “Charmian,” but his timid failure to do more than dream 
about her. It is not peculiar that he tried to kiss the woman he had met 
at Hastings; but it seems odd that he responded with feverish intensity 
to so many women, that he concealed information from his brother, that 
he proposed to a girl he had known for only two or three months, and 
that then he treated her with scorn. There seems to be something 
desperate in all this. It is as if Keats felt, after he and his poem had been 
treated with contempt, that he must make sure of something, must find 
affection and approval somehow and somewhere. He failed to make love 
to ‘‘Charmian,” I suggest, because he was afraid of being laughed at, 
especially by the Reynolds girls. With the Hastings woman he felt more 
confident; but she, one suspects, was an older woman whom he did not 
think of marrying. Marriage, indeed, was out of the question considering 
Keats’s financial condition and prospects; perhaps he concealed his 
engagement to Fanny Brawne because he was afraid of what his practical 
and level-headed friends would say on the subject. At least it seems to 
be clear why Keats proposed to Fanny Brawne. She was younger than 
he (eighteen, and he was twenty-three); she was as small as he or only 
slightly taller; and she admired poetry and poets. In her eyes he had 
prestige; he would feel less timidity with her and be less “awkward and 
on a tremble” than with others. He was attracted by her beauty, vivac- 
ity, and other charms and virtues. And it was, I believe, especially 
significant that he needed her affection and approval. 

As one reviews the various aspects of Keats’s life and work that 


66 T refer to this point because of Keats’s self-consciousness in regard to his being only 
five feet tall. The first fact that he mentions when he gives George a detailed description 
of Fanny Brawne is that “She is about my height.” See M. B. Forman, ed. cit., p. 254. 
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appear in this paper, one thread, at least, makes a clear pattern. It is the 
matter of self-esteem. Keats’s dependence upon Abbey for money, his 
sense of being deserted by George, Hunt’s criticism of his work, the 
failure of his first book, the condemnation of Endymion,—all had the 
effect of destroying his self-esteem. An unusually strong desire for fame 
may be regarded as the desire of an uneasy personality for confirmation 
of its good opinion of itself, and with Keats this desire, as we have seen, 
was intense. It is well recognized that to protect oneself after suffering 
loss of self-esteem, one may consciously or unconsciously make use of 
various devices. Some of these are indulgence or over-indulgence in 
alcoholic drinks; making threats of doing oneself bodily injury as a 
means of eliciting sympathy and praise; taking an attitude of superior 
indifference to criticism; expressing scorn and condemnation of others 
with the purpose of cutting them down to level below one’s own; making 
no effort, in order to avoid further failure; repressing painful thoughts 
of the disastrous experience; concealing information that might lead to 
further criticism ; and searching for love as a means of reassuring oneself 
against catastrophic expectations of abandonment and loss of affection, 
and as a direct means of restoring self-esteem. We have seen evidence 
that Keats made use of all these devices. Moreover, the one who has 
suffered a really severe blow to his self-esteem may experience an in- 
ability to love, may suspect others of similar coldness or indifference, 
may have feelings of sin and guilt, and may suffer dejection. All these 
characteristic results appear in Keats’s life and in his poetry. As we have 
seen, he was a jealous, exacting, and sometimes cold and even cruel 
lover. The presence of a feeling of guilt is suggested, for example, in the 
sonnet To Sleep, from which I have quoted a significant passage; and 
Keats’s dejection appears in “Why did I laugh tonight,’’ where he 
expresses his yearning for death, the extinction of self. Thus loss of self- 
esteem, with its various effects, is an hypothesis that helps to account 
for Keats’s conduct in the period under discussion. 

This view may seem to be contradicted by the writing of his longest 
and perhaps greatest poem of the period, The Eve of St. Agnes, which on 
the surface appears to be a serene work of beautiful art, with nothing 
hidden in it of personal significance. In writing St. Agnes Keats followed 
an old legend, adding to it circumstances and other material derived 
from various works, chiefly from Romeo and Juliet. He had gone to the 
country, escaping from scenes associated with his bitter experience, 
carrying with him thoughts of his recent engagement to Fanny Brawne, 
and finding a kindly welcome among friends. These facts make the 
writing of St. Agnes exceptional; one might be excused for arguing that 
temporarily Keats had found self-confidence and happiness. Yet even in 
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St. Agnes there are indications of frustration and resentment, not only 
in details but in the climax itself. Amy Lowell, though she is perhaps too 
melodramatic in her expression of the point, yet perceived part of the 
essential truth about the poem: 


For Keats, even in the heyday of his love experience, could not quite shake off 
his natural morbidness. Sinister, cynical, the mutter of death shudders always 
just beneath the surface of the tale. The lovers are happy, but beside them in the 
castle death sweeps upon its prey.” 


But Miss Lowell failed to recognize the connection between Keats’s 
deep distress over criticism of Endymion and the sinister and cynical ele- 
ments in St. Agnes. 

Perhaps the most expeditious approach to this subject is by quoting 
from a letter that Woodhouse wrote to Taylor, Keats’s publisher, after 
seeing Keats on September 11 and 12, 1819. Woodhouse wrote that 
St. Agnes had been altered so that after the heroine confesses her love 
for the hero, he 


winds by degrees his arm round her, proper breast to breast, and acts all the acts 
of a bona fide husband, while she fancies she is only playing the part of a Wife in 
a dream. .. . [Keats says] that if in the former poem [the first version] there was 
an opening for a doubt what took place, it was his fault for not writing clearly & 
comprehensibly . . .* 


Woodhouse also said that Keats 


has altered the last 3 lines to leave on the reader a sense of pettish disgust, by 
bringing old Angela in (only) dead stiff & ugiy. .. . He says he likes that the 
poem should leave off with this Change of sentiment . . . it was what he aimed 
ah 


Taylor in reply declared: 


This Folly of Keats is the most Stupid piece of Folly I can conceive.—He does 
not bear the ill opinion of the world calmly, & yet he will not allow it to forma 
good opinion of Him & his writings. He repented of this Conduct when Endyn- 
ion was published as much as a Man can repent, who shows by the accidental 
Expression of Disappointment, Mortification & Disgust that he has met with a 
Result different from that which he had anticipated—Yet he will again challenge 
the same Neglect or Censure, & again (I pledge my Discernment on it) be vexed 
at the Reception he has prepared for himself. . . . So far as he is unconsciously 
silly in this Proceeding I am sorry for him, but for the rest I cannot but confess 
to you that it excites in me the Strongest Sentiments of Disapprobation.” 


Taylor, in short, refused to publish the poem unless Keats would change 


87 Op. cit.,m, 171. 88 Quoted by Finney, op. cit., m, 691. 
69 Tbid., 11, 690. 70 Tbid., 11, 694. 
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the offensive passages. One point to be emphasized is Keats’s insistence 
that these passages merely represented clearly what he had aimed at in 
the original version written in January and February, 1819. 

Examining the variant readings of the poem as given by Professor 
H. W. Garrod,” one notices first the suffering of the old beadsman, his 
“harsh penance.” Then the revelers are introduced, the guests at the 
ball. In the first version Keats spoke scornfully of them as “laughing 
fools,” and it is significant that he was bitterly jealous of Fanny Brawne 
for her popularity at dances, that he himself was ill at ease and felt that 
he looked “rediculous” on such occasions, and that he hated the fashion- 
able young men who danced with Fanny. ‘Laughing fools” shows a 
relationship between St. Agnes and the first ode to Fanny Brawne 
(already discussed). In stanza vir Keats pictured the heroine ‘’Mid 
looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn”; the sudden introduction of 
bitter emotions is surprising. It is noticeable that Keats goes beyond 
his source (Romeo and Juliet) in his scornful portrayal of those who were 
Madeline’s kinsmen and, I suppose, her guests, calling them ‘“‘barbarian 
hordes” and speaking of the house or castle as “that mansion foul” 
(stanza x). The hero, entering this place where he can expect to be 
killed if he is discovered, chances upon an old nurse and persuades her 
to hide him in a room adjoining Madeline’s bedroom. At last the heroine 
comes in, undresses, goes to bed, and falls asleep; then the hero awakens 
her; and though they talk, she remains half-asleep. In the first version 


of his poem (the one finally printed with some alterations) Keats then 
told in stanza xxv how 


Into her dreams he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 
Solution sweet. 


In what is apparently the second version (the one that Woodhouse heard 
him read) he prefaced this passage with the lines, 


See while she speaks his arms encroaching slow 
Have zon’d her, heart to heart—loud, loud 
the dark winds blow. 


Keats’s insistence upon making the passage more physical and plainer, 
and therefore more objectionable and less poetic, his insistence upon 
emphasizing what is after all a physical impossibility (that the girl was 
“deceived” in her sleep), suggests an inner compulsion not under con- 
scious control. At the end of the poem, after the lovers have escaped into 
the storm, we are told that the nurse “Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre 


" The Poetical Works of John Keats (Oxford, 1939), pp. 236-256. 
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face deform,” and the old beadsman “for aye unsought for slept among 
his ashes cold.” These lines were made harsher in the rejected second 
version, where Keats wrote that the old nurse 
went off 
Twitch’d with the Palsy; and with face deform 
The beadsman stiffen’d, ’twixt a sigh and laugh 
Ta’en sudden from his beads by one weak little 
cough. 


Thus it appears that even here, in this romantic poem, Keats’s resent- 
ment, antagonism, and repressed impulses could not be entirely re- 
strained. There is a clear defiance of public taste, a defiance that appears 
frequently in his letters, and on which Taylor commented in his reply 
to Woodhouse. Taylor, in fact, shows keen insight. He reveals at least 
a half-conscious perception of the relation between the effect on Keats of 
harsh criticism of Endymion and his purposes in St. Agnes; Taylor 
recognizes that Keats is again defying the public; and he rightly at- 
tributes Keats’s conduct to psychological factors, in part, when he speaks 
of him as being “unconsciously silly.’””’ The psychological mechanism 
seems clear. Keats, feeling insecure and hostile because of criticism, 
defied the public; his defiance made him feel even less secure because of 
fear of further criticism; and so he went round the circle. But there is 
more than defiance in the poem; there is a contrast between enchanted 
dreams and harsh reality. At the climax (stanza xxxIv) when Madeline 
awakens from her dream, 


There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh. 


After the climax, when she realizes that her dream has been forever 
banished and she must accept reality (a theme that reappears in the great 
odes), she laments (stanza XxxXVII): 


“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine.— 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing.” 


She recognizes the reality, she despairs, but she accepts the irremediable 
fact. Perhaps the most significant meaning of the story for our purposes 
lies in the relationship of the climax to the beginning and the end: the 
dreams cherished in the beginning are at the climax harshly broken in 
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upon by reality, and though at the end there is a promise of happiness, 
the storm still blows; and when the lovers escape, they leave behind them 
a scene of stupor, ghastly dreams, and death. Thus St. Agnes in its chief 
structural points seems (almost too patly) to reflect Keats’s experience: 
the hopeful dreams before Endymion was published; the harsh awakening 
to reality when the reviews appeared; the escape with his beloved into 
the concealing storm, leaving behind him hideous nightmares and 
thoughts of death. The poem, regarded as a condensation of many of 
Keats’s experiences, may have deeper and fuller meanings than the one 
given above; a multiplicity of meanings is to be expected in a great poem. 
At all events, it seems to be plain that certain passages in St. Agnes 
reflect a bitterly disturbing experience in Keats’s life of the sort discussed 
in this paper. We have seen the effects of this experience as they appeared 
from October, 1818, to April, 1819; it would be surprising if they did not 
also appear in a work done in the middle of the period. 

A number of new or newly substantiated concepts have been suggested 
in the course of this study: that Keats was greatly affected by the 
contemptuous reviews; that the effects were immediate, serious, and 
prolonged; that they are apparent in both the conscious and the less 
conscious realms of his mental activity; that there is a close agreement 
among biographical, psychological, and literary data concerning the 
poet in this period; that the effects of criticism on him personally are 
discernible in his poetry; and that these effects may be grouped under 
the heading of loss of self esteem, with its many consequences. Some of 
the data are based upon a discovery concerning Keats’s wrongly at- 


. tributing a scrap of poetry to Lord Byron; but more of them are derived 


from his poems, his letters, and the testimony of his friends; and all are 
in general agreement. It is hoped that this study has added something to 
our knowledge of Keats’s poetic processes and of his personality. I 
believe it has supplied still another illustration of a well recognized and 
exceedingly important truth, that men suffer, act irrationally in many 
ways, and either do not work at all or work unhappily, when they have 
been deprived of hope, of confidence, and of self esteem. Keats’s reac- 
tions, while more intense and exaggerated, were not fundamentally 
different from those of less distinguished human beings. 
H. E. Briccs 
University of Southern California 


LXVII 
L’UNITE DES FLEURS DU MAL 


s 


EPUIS l’article que Barbey d’Aurevilly écrivit pour le Pays,! a 

occasion de la publication de la premiére édition des Fleurs du 
mal, le terme d’architecture’ s’est imposé a la pensée des commentateurs 
qui ont voulu s’occuper de la composition du recueil baudelairien. Il me 
semble, pourtant, que l’intention de Barbey d’Aurevilly a générale- 
été mal comprise et qu’on s’est en vain efforcé de trouver ce dont le 
critique du Pays ne parlait pas, ou, tout au moins, qu’on a négligé ce 
qui, pour Barbey, était l’essentiel. Les Fkeurs du mal, a-t-il dit, en effet, 
‘sont moins des poésies qu’une oeuvre poétique de la plus forte unité. 
Au point de vue de l’art et de la sensation esthétique, elles perdraient 
donc beaucoup 4 n’étre pas lues dans |’ordre ot le poéte, qui sait bien 
ce qu’il fait, les a rangées. Mais elles perdraient bien davantage au point 
de vue de |’effet moral que nous avons signalé en commengant. Cet effet 
sur lequel il importe beaucoup de revenir, gardons-nous bien de |’éner- 
ver!’ La thése que défendait Barbey d’Aurevilly, c’était celle de la 
moralité de l’oeuvre baudelairienne. L’intention de Baudelaire, disait-il, 
c’était de flétrir les Fleurs du mal. La maniére du poéte, ajoute-t-il, 
‘n’est rien moins que celle de la Toute-Puissante Providence elle méme, 


qui envoie le chatiment aprés le crime, la maladie aprés |’excés, le 
remords, la tristesse, l’ennui, toutes les hontes et toutes les douleurs 
qui nous dégradent et nous dévorent, pour avoir transgressé ses lois. 
Mais, pour comprendre la legon des Fleurs du mal, il faut avoir soin de 


1J. Barbey d’Aurevilly, Poésie et poétes, 3° éd. (Paris, 1906), pp. 97-110.—Remarquons 
que l’article de Barbey d’Aurevilly, que le Pays n’avait pas voulu publier, avait été joint 
par Baudelaire aux articles d’Edouard Thierry, Dulamon et Charles Asselineau, ‘sous 
forme de mémiore aux juges’ (cf. Oeuvres complétes de Charles Baudelaire, 1, 3° éd. (Paris: 
M. Levy fréres, 1869], pp. 355-394). Mais signalons que, dans le texte publié en appendice 
dans |’édition M. Levy, certaines locutions, certaines phrases sont imprimées en italiques. 
Est-ce Baudelaire luf-méme qui a ainsi mis en évidence certaines idées?—On se rappelle 
que les écrits de Poe sont remplis de mots imprimés en italiques, ou soulignés dans les 
textes manuscrits. C’était 1a chez Poe une espéce de fic littéraire, aussi bien que |’emploi 
constant de mots étrangers et, en particulier, francais. C’est aussi un procédé littéraire de 
Baudelaire que de souligner certains mots sur lesquels il voulait attirer l’attention. 

2 M. Ruff, ‘Sur l’architecture des “Fleurs du mal”,’ Revue d’ histoire littéraire de la France, 
37 (1930), 51-69, 393-402.—On a reproché a M. Ruff de n’avoir tenu compte que de la 
deuxiéme édition des Fleurs du mal. En réalité, il s’est occupé de ‘rétablir l’oeuvre’ telle que 
Baudelaire l’aurait voulue. Son édition idéale, ce serait ‘la deuxiéme plus les piéces con- 
damnées’; pour I’établir, il a fait une analyse de cet ensemble composite. (Sur les différentes 
éditions du recueil et sur l’ordre des poémes, cf. l’édition P. Dufay [Paris, 1921], pp. xci-c.) 


8 Poésie et poctes, p. 109. 4 Ibid., p. 99. 
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considérer l’ensembie: ‘une piéce citée n’aurait que sa valeur individu- 
elle, et, il ne faut pas s’y méprendre! dans le livre chaque poésie a, de plus 
que la réussite des détails ou de la fortune de la pensée, une valeur trés 
importante d’ensemble et de situation, qu’il ne faut pas lui faire perdre 
en la détachant. Les artistes, qui voient les lignes sous le luxe ou |’ef- 
florescence de la couleur, percevront trés bien qu’il y a ici une architecture 
secréte, un plan calculé par le poéte, méditatif et volontaire.’® Les Fleurs 
du mal, conclut-il, n’ont pas été ramassées ‘dans un recueil sans d’autre 
raison que de les réunir,’ elles ont été disposées dans un ordre voulu, 
moins en vue d’un effet artistique que d’un effet moral: ‘Cet effet sur 
lequel il importe beaucoup de revenir, gardons-nous bien de |’énerver!’ 
Et telle était si bien la pensée de Barbey d’Aurevilly que M® Chaix 
d’Est-Ange® a cité, au procés de Baudelaire, des extraits de l’article du 
critique, et a choisi les passages mémes’ qui se rapportent 4 l’unité des 
Fleurs du mal et a leur effet moral: le poéte, plaidait-il, ‘vous montre le 
vice, mais il vous le montre odieux.’ Mais le terme seul d’architecture, 
que l’avocat de Baudelaire a, d’ailleurs, omis de citer, a attiré |’attention 
des commentateurs. Aussi, malgré les déclarations du poéte lui-méme, 
ce n’est pas l’effet moral qu’on a retenu, c’est l’idée que le recueil avait 
un ‘plan logique.’® 

Dans un travail remarquable, M. Feuillerat® a présenté cet ordre 
logique tel qu’avec beaucoup de perspicacité il avait pu le discerner. 
Aussi bien, tous les commentateurs s’accordent en ce qui touche aux 


divisions principales du plan des Fleurs du mal.!° Mais on doit remarquer 
qu’en ce qui concerne le cinquiéme sous-groupe du chapitre ‘Spleen et 


5 Ibid., pp. 108-109. 6 Fleurs, ed. Crépet, pp. 337-356. 1 Tbid., p. 434. 

8 R. Vivier, L’originalité de Baudelaire (Paris, 1926), p. 22, et, p. 24: ‘ce double carac- 
tére de composition 4 la fois logique et esthétique’. 

*‘LArchitecture des “Fleurs du Mal”,’ Studies by members of the French Department of 
Yale University (New Haven, 1941), pp. 221-330. 

1° Nous adopterons le numérotage indiqué par Crépet dans son édition des Fleurs du mal 
(Paris, 1922), pp. 495-501. Le numéro des piéces de la premiére édition est en chiffres ara- 
bes, celui de la deuxiéme édition en chiffres romains. Nous désignerons les cinq sous- 
groupes de Spleen et Idéal par les lettres A, B, C, D, E. Voici ces groupes: A (1-6): le poéte 
et la poésie, en général;—B (7-16): le poate d’aprés l’experience personnelle de Baudelaire; 
—C (17-19) : ?idéal baudelairien de la beauté;—D (20-55) : poémes consacrés a des femmes 
qu’aima Baudelaire;—E (56-77): méditations et réveries sur l’ennui, la mélancolie, la 
laideur de la vie, la terreur, le désespoir et la mort.—Le groupe D peut se décomposer ainsi: 
cycle de Jeanne Duval (20-35) ;—cycle de Mme. Sabatier (36-44) ;—cycle de Marie Dau- 
brun (45-51) ;—la piéce 52 semble marquer une coupure, et séparer la série des trois cycles 
des grandes amoureuses du groupe suivant: les piéces (53-55) forment le groupe des femmes 
diverses—Dans le groupe E, nous ne pouvons distinguer que des groupes divers et qui 
he se combinent pas ensemble en un tout cohérent: le groupe des piéces 56 & 57 (Les chats 
et Les Hiboux);—le groupe des cing ‘spleen’ (58-62), puisque la pice 58 avait, en 1851, le 
titre Le Spleen. 
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Idéal’" de la premiére dition, il n’y pas la méme entente entre les 
critiques. On peut relever, dans ce cinquiéme sous-groupe, des ensembles 
de piéces qui ne se joignent pas les uns aux autres ni ne s’organisent en 
un tout sans difficulté. L’examen de la deuxiéme édition des Fleurs du 
mal semble devoir confirmer notre opinion. Aprés son procés, Baudelaire 
envisagea la nécessité de réimprimer le livre tout entier et de ‘composer 
six poémes nouveaux pour remplacer les six condamnés.”? Mais il 
changea d’avis, et l’édition de 1861 contient 35 poémes nouveaux. Le 
recueil de 1861 se compose de six parties au lieu de cing, et Baudelaire 
les a placées dans un ordre qui ne correspond pas 4 celui de l’édition 
originale. Ce qui parait le plus significatif, pourtant, c’est que le cin- 
quiéme sous-groupe du chapitre ‘Spleen et Idéal’ a subi des modifications 
importantes et nombreuses, tandis que les autres sous-groupes que nous 
avons discernés dans l’édition de 1857 ont été conservés dans celle de 
1861, malgré quelques légers changements. Il y a donc des groupes de 
piéces dont la cohérence était suffisante pour que Baudelaire pit les 
garder intacts ou les transporter en bloc de la premiére 4 la deuxiéme 
édition. Certains poémes, d’autre part, étaient susceptibles d’utilisations 
diverses et leur place dans le recueil de 1857 comme dans celui de 1861 
n’est pas fixée avec la méme rigueur. N’est-ce pas la une preuve que ce 
n’est pas la suite des idées ni l’enchainement des thémes qui donnent au 
recueil de la premiére édition pas plus qu’a celui de la deuxiéme leur 
unité? Avec quelles restrictions, avec quelle hésitation ne doit-on donc 
pas parler de ‘plan logique’? Et pouvait-il, d’ailleurs, en étre autrement? 
Il s’agissait pour Baudelaire de distribuer dans les différentes parties de 


11M. Seguin, Génie des Fleurs du Mal (Paris, 1938), p. 206, qui a aussi dit que c’est 
le chapitre ‘Spleen et Idéal’ qui, ‘malgré le titre du livre, parait importer le plus.’ 

12 Ed. Crépet, p. 364. 

18 La piéce 2 (Le Soleil) a été transportée dans le chapitre des Tableaux Parisiens, créé 
en 1861, et remplacée par une nouvelle piéce, 1 (L’ Albatros).—Le groupe C a été augmenté 
de deux nouvelles piéces (xx et xx1).—Le cycle de Jeanne Duval (xx1I-xxxrx), privé des 
piéces 20 et 30 condamnées, s’enrichit de sept piéces (XxIII, XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIII) qui 
viennent s’intercaler entre les piéces du cycle tel qu’il était constitué en 1857 (le numéro 
XXXVIII est une suite de quatre sonnets). —Le cycle de Mme. Sabatier privé de la piéce 39 
condamnée est précédé d’une nouvelle piéce (xL).—Le cycle de Marie Daubrun est aug- 
menté de deux piéces (Lvr & Lv) qui viennent se placer a la suite des piéces primitives 
(xL1x-Lv).—Le cycle des femmes diverses est augmenté de deux piéces (Lvm & LIX) qui 
précédent les piéces du cycle tel qu’il existait en 1857; ce cycle se compose ainsi de cinq 
pices (Lvim-Lxm1).—La piéce 52, qui séparait la série des cycles des grandes amoureuses, du 
cycle des femmes diverses, est rejetée (Lxxxmm1) vers la fin de Spleen et Idéal (1-Lxxxv).— 
Si les groupes (56, 57) et (58-62) ont été conservés dans la deuxiéme édition, les autres 
piéces du groupe E ont été dispersées soit dans la reste de Spleen et Idéal, soit dans les 
Tableaux Parisiens. En dehors de Spleen et Idéal, le seul chapitre qui ait été augmenté,c’est 
celui de La Mort tandis que le chapitre des Fleurs du Mal est diminué de trois piéces con- 
damnées qui n’ont pas été remplacées. 
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son recueil, des piéces qui avaient été composées dans des circonstances 
diverses et a des intervalles de plusieurs années. L’ordre qu’adopta le 
poéte, lors de la publication en volume, ne pouvait donc étre, en un 
certain sens, que surajouté et extérieur, puisqu’il n’était ni chronologique, 
ni a priori.’ L’unité du recueil ne pouvait se trouver entiérement ni 
dans la vie du poéte, ni dans sa pensée; cette unité ne pouvait cor- 
respondre que par intermittences 4 la logique de l’existence ou 4 la 
logique de l’esprit; mais elle existait, pourtant, et n’en était que plus 
cachée, plus secréte et plus profonde. Et, tout de suite, c’est ce qui avait 
frappé Barbey d’Aurevilly. C’était aussi ce qu’avait remarqué Sainte- 
Beuve” qui écrivit 4 Baudelaire, en 1857: ‘Je connaissais quelques-uns 
de vos vers pour les avoir lus dans divers recueils; réunis, ils font un tout 
autre effet. Vous dire que cet effet général est triste ne saurait vous 
étonner; c’est ce que vous avez voulu.’ C’est dans l’effet général qu’il faut 
donc chercher l’unité du recueil, dans l’effet moral. Et c’est aussi ce qui 
explique que Baudelaire ait hésité sur le choix du titre 4 donner 4 son 
livre. Que s’agissait-il de désigner? Quelle idée dominante le titre devait- 
il résumer? L’unicité des piéces est difficile 4 saisir, elle correspond 4 un 
sentiment de nature mystique et moral, 4 un sentiment obscur, 4 une 
impression vague et indéfinie. Aussi n’est-ce qu’aprés avoir pensé 4 des 
titres divers (Lesbiennes, puis Les Limbes) que Baudelaire adopta 
finalement pour le recueil tout entier le titre de Fleurs du mal qui est 
aussi, comme on sait, celui de l’un des chapitres. Théophile Gautier 
trouvait que ce dernier titre ‘résumait sous une forme bréve et poétique 
Vidée générale du livre et en indiquait les tendances.”® E. Raynaud! a 
dit, au contraire: ‘Le vrai titre de l’oeuvre, c’est “Spleen et Idéal,’’ 
puisque le théme exploité, c’est l’'antagonisme du Bien et du Mal; la 
Misére de homme rachetée par son génie.’ Mais s’il y a désaccord sur 
ce qui constitue ‘le vrai titre de l’oeuvre,’ il y a désaccord aussi sur la 
signification du titre Spleen et Idéal, dont M. Feuillerat pense que, s’il 
résume le sens trés général d’une division du recueil, il ‘ne donne qu’une 
idée fort inexacte de la variété des sujets traités sous cette rubrique.’ 
L’on ‘peut tailler dans cet ensemble,’ précise-t-il, ‘plusieurs groupes qui 
montrent que la pensée de Baudelaire dépasse de beaucoup les faciles 


_antithéses auxquelles on a voulu la réduire.’* Et, pourtant, quelques 


4E. Dujardin, Mallarmé par un des siens (Paris, 1936), p. 75: “j’ai toujours révé et 
tenté[...] Quoi? [ .. . ] un livre qui soit un livre, architectural et prémédité, et non un 
recueil des inspirations de hasard.” On voit que le terme architectural, tel que l’entendait 
Mallarmé pour son oeuvre révée, ne peut s’appliquer au recueil baudelairien. 

* Les Fleurs du Mal, 3° éd. (Paris: M. Lévy fréres, 1869), pp. 395-398. 

* Tbid., p. 29. 

" Charles Baudelaire (Paris, 1922), p.ii. 
® Op. cit.,p.225. 
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pages plus loin, ce méme critique conclut: ‘Le titre du chapitre entier— 
Spleen et Idéal—s’éclaire 4 son tour. Le mot “et” joue ici le réle de 
conjonction adversative. Le Spleen, avec ses effets dévastateurs, forme 
Vobstacle insurmontable qui empéche le poéte d’atteindre son Idéal— 
cette Beauté qui n’est qu’une forme de la pureté primitive entrevue 4 
la fin de P4nédiction. L’Ennui est l’ “élément corrompu”’ qui gangréne 
le coeur et l’esprit de Baudelaire et plonge son 4me dans |’abime sans 
fond du mal.’!® Ne sont-ce pas 1a les ‘faciles antithéses’ que dénongait 
M. Feuillerat lui-méme? Mais il est difficile de réagir contre la critique 
qui répéte l’interprétation traditionnelle dont M. Ruff se fait aussi 
Vécho: ‘coexistence des aspirations les plus élevées, des possibilités les 
plus sublimes, avec l’impuissance, la faiblesse, le dégotit, et, pour finir, le 
désespoir. Elans vers |’Idéal, chutes dans la réalité décevante, et par 
suite dans le Spleen. *° Dans le méme esprit, R. Vivier n’a pas hésité a 
déclarer que ‘le volume est bati tout entier sur le conflit entre |’aspiration 
idéale du poéte et les réalités décevantes que la vie lui oppose.”! Anti- 
théses, contrastes, conflit, est-ce 14 le sens de Spleen et Idéal? Et, de 
méme que l’unité profonde des Fleurs du mal, il faut la trouver dans 
Veffet moral que produit la lecture de l’ceuvre entiére, est-ce que la 
signification du titre d’apparence antithétique ne doit pas étre recherchée 
dans le domaine spirituel et mystique? L’effet général du recueil est 
triste, a dit Sainte-Beuve. Aussi nous demandons-nous si Baudelaire a 
employé le terme de spleen au sens anglais de mélancolie et de tristesse 
ou au sens que le terme a le plus souvent en francais, d’ennui. Baudelaire 
pensait-il, en choisissant le titre du plus considérable des chapitres de 
son livre, 4 ce qu’avait sous diverses formes proclamé Poe? Le ton de la 
manifestation la plus haute de la Beauté est la tristesse: ‘this certain 
taint of sadness is inseparably connected with all the higher manifesta- 
tions of true Beauty’ (xiv, 279)? Les deux termes Spleen et Idéal” ne 
correspondent-ils pas 4 Mélancolie*® et Sentiment du Beau? Quelle est 





19 Tbid., p.274. 20 Op. cit., p. 62. 
21 Op. cit., p. 23.—L. Lemonnier (Edgar Poe et les poétes francais (Paris, 1932], p. 21) nese 
contente pas de comprendre de la méme maniére le titre Spleen et Idéal, mais il trouve ce 
méme conflit chez Poe oi il croit constater ‘la lutte entre le spleen et |’idéal,le balancement 
constant des aspirations éthérées et des chutes dans la mélancolie.’ 

% Cf. je cite l’édition Harrison de l’oeuvre de Poe, 4 moins d’indications contraires: ‘the 
Faculty of Ideality—which is the sentiment of Poesy. This sentiment is the sense of the 
beautiful, of the sublime, and of the mystical...’ (vir, 282).—‘the novelty, the originality, 
the invention, the imagination, or lastly the creation of BEAUTY (for the terms as here em- 
ployed are synonymous) as the essence of all Poesy’ (Works, ed. Woodberry, v1, 124).— 
‘the moral sentiments of grace, of colour, of motion—of the beautiful, of the mystical. 
of the august—in short, of the ideal’ (x, 65). 

*3 Baudelaire a dit aussi: ‘J’ai trouvé la définition du Beau, de mon Beau. C’est quelque 
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impression que produit le recueil des Fleurs du mal si ce n’est un effet 
qui favorise une ‘catharsis,’ une élévation de l’Ame? C’est le sentiment 
que laisse un des poémes de ‘Spleen et Idéal,’ dont le titre ‘Elévation’ 
révéle l’intention. Mais ce n’est pas seulement ce poéme, c'est le chapitre 
tout entier, et c’est le recueil lui-méme qui évoquent en nous le sentiment 
de Vénération, la tristesse joyeuse dont parlait Poe,** et qui nous rap- 
pellent® un admirable sonnet de Shakespeare: 


Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth sings hymns at heaven’s gates 


Loin donc de voir une opposition, un conflit entre les deux termes du 
titre ‘Spleen et Idéal,’ n’y trouvons-nous pas la double expression d’une 
méme idée, les deux aspects d’une méme réalité? Ce titre n’est-il pas 
synonyme de Poésie? N’est-ce pas la le message de Baudelaire: le spec- 
tacle du monde et de sa laideur suscite en nous un sentiment de tristesse 
et de mélancolie nostalgiques; la Poésie en nous révélant le sens du Beau, 
nous fait aspirer 4 un monde supérieur: ‘It is no mere appreciation of the 
Beauty before us—but a wild effort to reach the Beauty above’ (xrv, 
273)?—La conclusion de l’oeuvre n’est pas pessimiste, le résultat des 
efforts du poéte, ce n’est pas un échec, ce n’est pas une ‘chute dans la 
mélancolie,’ c’est au contraire une aspiration, une élévation de l’Ame.* 





chose d’ardent et de triste.’ (Fusées’, xv, dans Journaux intimes, ed. van Bever [Paris, 
1920], pp. 18-20.) —-Cf. aussi (Ewovres, éd. de la Pléiade, 11, 632-633, et p. 162.—Cf. M. Gil- 
man, Baudelaire the critic (New York, 1943), pp. 144-145. 
* ‘The impression left is one of a pleasurable sadness’ (x1v, 279). 
% Cf. les vers d’‘Elévation’: 
Celui dont les pensers, comme des alouettes, 
Vers les cieux le matin prennent un libre essor 
Le poéme ‘Le Soleil’ od l’on peut trouver la conception que Baudelaire se faisait de la 
poésie contient des vers d’inspiration analogue: 
Quand, ainsi qu’un poéte, il descend dans les villes, 
Il ennoblit le sort des choses les plus viles. 
Pous les mystiques, les Ames choisies spécialement pour l’éducation de l’humanité sont des 
ames solaires (cf. D. Saurat, La religion de Victor Hugo [Paris, 1929], p. 108). La piéce 
‘L’Albatros’ qui, dans la deuxiéme édition, a pris la place de ‘Le Soleil,’ et qui se rapporte 
aussi 4 la conception baudelairienne du poéte, rappelle un des thémes d’A/ Aaraaf, poéme 
dont Baudelaire semble s’étre souvenu pour ‘Correspondances.’ Or c’est dans Al Aaraaf 
que Poe mentionne l’albatros (Like the Lone Albatross), peut-étre en se souvenant, lui- 
méme, de Coleridge. 

* C’est ce que signale J. M. Guyau, L’art au point de vue sociologique, 13° éd. (Paris, 
1923), pp. 364-365.—Cf. A new variorum edition of Shakespeare. The sonnets, ed. H. E. 
Rollins (Philadelphia & London, 1944), 1, 83. On a pu faire un paralléle (ibid., p. 84) entre 
le sonnet 29 de Shakespeare et ‘les Sept Vieillards’ des Fleurs du mal de 1861. Remarquons 
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Soit que Baudelaire ne se soit pas pleinement rendu compte du sens 
de ses affirmations, soit qu’il en ait eu conscience et qu’il ait voulu 
mystifier ses lecteurs ou se défendre contre les attaques dont il était 
Vobjet, ce qu’il a dit a réussi 4 déconcerter. En 1855, il insistait pour que 
les piéces qui devaient paraitre dans la Revue des deux Mondes fussent 
mises en ordre de maniére qu’elles se fissent ‘pour ainsi dire suite.’”” A 
son éditeur il écrivait en 1856: ‘Nous pourrons disposer ensemble |’ordre 
des matiéres, ensemble, entendez-vous, car la question est importante.’* 
Aprés la publication de la deuxiéme édition, il déclarait, dans une lettre 
& sa mére, que les nouveaux poémes avaient tous été ‘faits pour le 
cadre,’® et, vers décembre 1861, le soir de la visite qu’il avait faite 4 
Alfred de Vigny, il lui écrivait: ‘Le seul éloge que je sollicite pour ce 
livre est qu’on reconnaisse qu’il n’est pas un pur album et qu’il a un 
commencement et une fin. Tous les poémes nouveaux ont été faits pour 
étre adaptés 4 un cadre singulier que j’avais choisi.’*° Ne semblait-il pas 
que Baudelaire fit allusion 4 un plan rationnel, 4 un ordre logique? 
N’est-ce pas ainsi qu’on a, peu 4 peu, perdu de vue ce qui faisait l’archi- 
tecture secréte des Fleurs du mal, ce qui contribuait, plus que toute autre 
chose, 4 donner au recueil son unité, et ce qui conférait au titre de son 
chapitre le plus important son véritable sens? II n’est, d’ailleurs, pas 
besoin d’ajouter que, non seulement l’unité ou la totalité d’impression 
n’est pas incompatible avec l’ordre logique dans lequel les piéces sont 
rangées, mais que l’effet moral que produit le livre exige une certaine 
complicité de cet ordre logique.** Mais Baudelaire conservait-il des 
habitudes d’esprit qui le rendaient plus sensible 4 l’ordre du discours et 
aux principes de composition classique qu’a l’unité organique de son 
oeuvre? Gérard de Nerval qui déplorait le ‘défaut d’accord et de sym- 
pathie de la littérature classique avec nos moeurs et notre caractére 
national,’ écrivait, en 1828, qu’en France on commengait 4 lire un peu 
d@histoire de France. Quand, disait-il, ‘dans les colléges on sera parvenu 





aussi (11, 389-390) que le sonnet 29 fut parmi les six que traduisit A. Pichot en 1821,et parmi 
les 48 publiés en anglais et en francais en 1856 par E. Lafond. Rappelons enfin que F.-V. 
Hugo publia en 1857 la traduction compléte des sonnets. 

27 Euvres completes de Charles Baudelaire, éd. F. F. Gautier & Y. G. Le Dantec, 1, 115.— 
Cf. A. Feuillerat, Op. cit., p. 221, n. 2. 

28 Les Fleurs du mal, éd. Crépet, p. 309. 

29 Lettres a sa mére (Paris: C. Lévy, 1932), p. 169. 

30 Les Fleurs du mal, éd. Dufay, p. lxxxii. 

31 Comme |’a remarqué Claudel, Animus et Anima ne font pas nécessairement mauvais 
ménage. Les deux époux sont également nécessaires |’un 4 |’autre; on ne saurait choisit 
entre les deux, ni diminuer l’un au profit de l’autre (cf. H. Bremond, Priére et Poésie (Paris, 
1926], pp. 112-140). Qu’est-ce, a dit Barrés, dans une page magnifique de la Colline in- 
spirée, ‘qu’est-ce qu’un ordre qu’aucun enthousiasme ne vient plus animer?” 
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a la savoir presque aussi bien que l’histoire ancienne,...un grand 
progrés sera sans doute accompli pour l’esprit national.’ Mais, pour 
reprendre la tradition nationale, pour se délivrer des régles classiques et 
pour retrouver des concepts francais que diverses traditions scolaires et 
académiques avaient fait oublier, il fallait l’aide de l’étranger. Quels 
furent les résultats de la querelle entre Voltaire et Houdart de la Motte 
sur les unités, demande P. Dupont: ‘le public crut volontiers ce qu’on 
lui disait, que le bon gofit venait d’étre sauvé et que le sauveur était 
M. de Voltaire.’ I] fallut, en effet, que l’opinion de La Motte fat reprise 
et développée par A. W. Schlegel. D’aprés le critique allemand, Corneille 
se trompait en recherchant l’unité dans les relations de cause 4 effet. 
A. W. Schlegel se saisit de la formule de Houdart de la Motte, qui était, 
d’aprés lui, la plus satisfaisante de toutes celles qu’on avait proposées; 
il voulait, pourtant, qu’on lui donn&t un sens plus général que n’avait 
fait Houdart de la Motte: la direction de l’esprit pendant la représenta- 
tion d’un événement. I] désirait une unité supérieure, qui eut sa fin dans 
le domaine des idées, plus que sa justification dans les conventions et 
dans la tradition. Mais, loin de condamner la cohérence logique, il 
pensait que celle-ci était essentielle, pourvu, toutefois, qu’elle restat 
subordonnée a l’unité d’effet 4 laquelle elle devait contribuer. Cette 
unité d’effet qui est reliée aux notions du Un et du Tout,* il faut en 
rechercher la conception dans un systéme de métaphysique. Schlegel 
attaquait les préceptes aristotéliciens tels qu’il les comprenait, et 
condamnait les opinions du Stagirite sur l’unité: “le tout est ce qui a un 
commencement, un milieu et une fin.’’® Aussi est-il curieux de relever 
la déclaration de Baudelaire qui réclamait pour son livre qu’on reconnit 
qu’il avait ‘un commencement et une fin,’ tandis que l’unité que nous 
avons discernée dans les Fleurs du mal, ce n’était pas tant une unité 
d’ordre logique, que la totalité d’impression, l’unité organique qui se 
manifeste dans |’effet général produit par l’oeuvre considérée dans son 
ensemble. 


MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


® G. de Nerval, Poésies et Thédtre (Paris, 1928), p. 112. 

® Houdart dela Motte (Paris, 1898), p. 290. 

*M. Alterton, Origins of Poe’s critical theory, University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, 
vol. 1, n. 3, April 15, 1925, p. 69. 


* A.W. Schlegel, A course of lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature (Philadelphia, 1833), 
pp. 184-185. 


LXVIII 
MELVILLE’S “ISOLATOES” 


I 


HE unhappy fate of the man whom choice or chance has alienated 

from the human community greatly interested Hawthorne, as is 
well known. The theme held a similar fascination for Melville—even 
before he became acquainted with many of Hawthorne’s tales.! The 
probable discussions subsequently with his friend and neighbor, hovw- 
ever, may well have strengthened his interest in the Ishmael motif. As 
might be expected, Melville explored the moral and _ philosophical 
implications of the theme, and out of them he evolved a doctrine of 
racial and social community as an ideal to set opposite the isolated 
individual. This positive doctrine? need concern us here, however, only 
in so far as it is implicit in his delineation of individuals who, because of 
birth or achievement or action or character—a white jacket of some 
kind, in short—were set apart from normal human relationships. These 
persons may appropriately be called “Isolatoes,’’ a term coined by 
Melville himself in describing the crew of the Pequod: “They were 
nearly all Islanders . . . ‘Isolatoes’ too, I call such, not acknowledging 
the common continent of men, but each Isolato living on a separate 
continent of his own.’ In each of his books one character at least is just 
such an exile, either by accident or volition. 


1 The date of Melville’s first reading of Hawthorne is uncertain. He discusses ‘Haw- 
thorne and his Mosses” in The Literary World for August, 1850, asserting that he had just 
come upon the book during July. In this review there is a reference to The Scarlet Letter 
(published a few months earlier) and to Twice-Told Tales (1837), but although the reference 
is eulogistic, it seems not to have been founded on much close knowledge. For instance, 
in February, 1851, Melville wrote to Duyckinck: “I have recently read . . . ‘Twice Told 
Tales’ (I had not read but a few of them before) I think they far exceed the ‘Mosses’ . . .” 
[see Willard Thorp, Herman Melville: Representative Selections . . . (New York, 1938), pp. 
327 ff. and 385]. The assertion made by several critics that Melville reviewed The Scarlet 
Letter for The Literary World in March, 1850, has been thoroughly refuted by Willard 
Thorp, “Did Melville Review The Scarlet Letter?” American Literature, x1v, 302-305 
(November, 1942). Melville’s enthusiasm for The Mosses in the summer of 1850 was so un- 
bounded that one is forced to conclude that Hawthorne had made little or no impact upon 
him previously. Yet the five novels Melville wrote before this time all employ in some de- 
gree the theme of isolation. 

* For a discussion, see the present writer’s ““Melville’s ‘Sociality’,” American Literature, 
xvm1, 33-49 (March, 1945). 

* Moby Dick, 1, 149. All references to Melville’s writings are to the Standard Edition 
(London, Constable & Co., 1922-24). 
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II 


Many of the Isolatoes are presented as involuntary outcasts from the 
human community. In Typee the narrator is estranged because he had 
moved in a different sphere of life from the ‘‘dastardly and mean-spirited 
wretches” who mainly composed the crew.‘ And later, in the valley with 
the natives, he was again a person set apart from the common life of his 
neighbors. In Omoo the narrator is also isolated as “a man of educa- 
tion.”® Taji’s similar exclusion in Mardi is explained in a passage which 
is probably also autobiographical: 


... Aboard of all ships in which I have sailed, I have invariably been known by 
a sort of drawing-room title. .. . It was because of something in me that could 
not be hidden; stealing out in an occasional polysyllable; an otherwise incom- 
prehensible deliberation in dining; remote, unguarded allusions to Belles-Lettres 
affairs; and other trifles. . . .° 


Taji found no one among the crew ‘“‘with whom to mingle sympathies’? 
except Jarl, who himself was experiencing “‘that heart-loneliness which 
overtakes most seamen as they grow aged.’*® In White Jacket, the 
notorious garment symbolized, among other things, the wearer’s con- 
spicuous difference and detachment from all but a few members of the 
crew. Redburn’s naiveté, landlubberliness, and odd clothes made him 
“a sort of Ishmael in the ship.”® The narrator in Moby Dick begins by 
calling himself Ishmael, having been made one, he says, by circum- 
stances. But from the moment when he felt that Queequeg, himself a 
wanderer in an alien land, was ‘‘a human being just as I am,”!° his 
initial isolation began to thaw. The thorough Ishmael in this novel, as we 
shall see, is Captain Ahab. 

Isabel, in Pierre, is another involuntary Isolato. As a child she had 
had to discover for herself that she even belonged to the general com- 
munity of humanity," so harshly had she been treated by the people 
among whom she lived. She wrote to Pierre eventually because she could 
no longer “‘endure to be an outcast in the world.’ Israel Potter, through 
no fault of his own, became another Ishmael, wandering from youth to 
age in the wilderness of estrangement from his native land.” 

Melville’s poetry presents others in the same role. As Weaver says, 


‘ Typee, p. 25. 5 Omoo, p. 131. 6 Mardi, t, 16. 

" Ibid.,1, 3. 8 Tbid.,1, 15. ® Redburn, p. 79. 

” Moby Dick, 1, 30. 11 Pierre, p. 172. 

8 Tbid., p. 88. Another female Isolato was the Chola widow, Hunilla, whom Melville 
called a “lone, shipwrecked soul” (The Piazza Tales, p. 227). 

™ The explicit motif of Israel Potter is, of course, Israel’s forty years in the wilderness. 
This was obviously suggested by Potter’s name, but Melville’s use of the suggestion illus- 
trates again his interest in the general theme. 
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“the most recurring note” of Clarel is a “parched desire for companion- 
ship,” a yearning for spiritual brotherhood. John Marr and Other 
Sailors, published only three years before Melville’s death, contains the 
last of his involuntary Isolatoes. The old seaman, John Marr, cannot 
establish “sympathetic communion” with the prairie settlers among 
whom he had gone to live. He lacked the ‘common inheritance” upon 
which such familiarity rests—the shared experiences of a common past. 
When he once reminisced of his life at sea he was silenced with ‘‘Friend, 
we know nothing of that here.’’ 

All these individuals, through the accidents of birth or upbringing or 
circumstances or temperament, found themselves lacking the require- 
ments for familiar social intercourse with their fellows. Some of them 
escape at last into a social environment congenial to themselves. Some 
of them succumb as involuntary victims. But none of them succeed in ad- 
justing themselves to the social group which disowned them. 


III 


Perhaps because of the greater possibilities for tragedy, Melville was 
more profoundly interested in those whose isolation was voluntarily 
chosen or preferred. No doubt every man, on occasion, must imitate 
Father Mapple’s “‘act of spiritual isolation” in pulling up the rope ladder 
to the pulpit to signify “his spiritual withdrawal for the time from all 
outward worldly ties and connexions.”!” But in Melville’s opinion pro- 
longed isolation either chills the heart or corrupts the mind—or both. 
__ Melville’s two greatest voluntary Isolatoes, Ahab and Pierre, have 
hypnotized some readers into a mistaken conception of his general 
attitude towards individualism. According to F. L. Pattee, Melville 
“was a Nietzschean when Nietzsche was but a schoolboy. Be hard, 
smite down, trample, be a superman, or else be yourself trampled—that 
was the law of Nature,—of God if there be a God.”® R. H. Gabriel views 
Melville as “the supreme individualist of the nineteenth century,” and 
Ahab as “the personification of Melville’s individualism.’ 

Although occasionally Ahab could regret the cold isolation his mono- 
mania produced,2° most of the time he deliberately preferred his soli: 


14 R. M. Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), p. 361. 

18 Poems, p. 198. 16 Tbid., p. 199. 17 Moby Dick, 1, 48. 

18 “Herman Melville,’ American Mercury, x, 39 (January, 1927). 

19 The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), pp. 73, 74. 

20 Most notably in two remarks to Starbuck. First, when Ahab cried “Close! stand close 
to me, Starbuck; let me look into a human eye; it is better . . . than to gaze upon God.” 
Secondly, after his whalebone leg had been snapped off: “Ay, ay, Starbuck, ’tis sweet to 
lean sometimes . . . and would old Ahab had leaned oftener than he has.” (Moby Dick, 
11, 329, 350). 
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tude, deliberately spurned as far as possible the assistance of other 
agents, human and non-human. Proudly he boasted: “Ahab stands alone 
among all the millions of the peopled earth, nor gods nor men his neigh- 
bors!’ He challenges the immortal gods to “swerve” him from his 
chosen course.” He also curses “that mortal interdebtedness which will 
not do away with ledgers. I would be free as air; and I’m down in the 
whole world’s books ....’* In his pride he resents his debts to the 
carpenter “for a bone to stand on” and to his ancestors and parents “for 
the flesh in the tongue I brag with.” He tramples on human science as 
symbolized in the quadrant, and later makes his own compass. He is 
even glad his mates do not share his fierce hatred of the whale, lest his 
own hate might be lessened thereby.* His vanity makes him crave to be 
first in sighting Moby Dick, and when he succeeds he boasts: “J only; 
none of ye could have raised the White Whale first.’”6 He will acknowl- 
edge no ties of neighborliness to his fellow Nantucketer, the captain of 
the Rachel, who cites the Golden rule in vainly begging Ahab to help 
search for the lost boy. Indeed, Ahab’s first thought on hearing of the 
Rachel’s encounter with Moby Dick is a fear that some other person 
might have killed the whale. He craved not the mere destruction of an 
evil but the egocentric delight in his own destroying it. When he thinks 
of his fellow men, they are as projections of himself, subordinated to his 
selfish purpose: ‘‘Ye are not other men, but my arms and legs; and so 
obey me.’’? In his last speech he reveals nothing but self-centered 
egotism: my ship, my crew, “my topmost greatness,” “my topmost 
grief,” “I grapple with thee,” and so on.?* Not a word of remorse, not a 
word of sympathy for the men he had brought to death. 

The fate Melville assigned to this ‘‘Nietzschean” individualist was not 
even partial victory, but total defeat. Professor Gabriel misinterprets 
the outcome when he writes: “In the end Ahab saved his soul, main- 
tained inviolate his personal integrity, by going down in unconquered 
defeat while Moby Dick swam on for other Ahabs to pursue.’””® The man 
left to continue the chase, had he so desired, was Ishmael, who had 
found values in this ‘‘wolfish world” which Ahab was blind to; and 
Ishmael was saved by the captain of the Rachel, whose searchings were 
prompted by love. Ahab did not save even his soul—in his own opinion, 
at least—since as he darts the last harpoon he cries: ‘From hell’s heart 
Istab at thee; for hate’s sake I spit my last breath at thee.’ The 
Pequod itself, “‘like Satan, would not sink to hell till she had dragged a 


™ Moby Dick, 11, 341. 2 Tbid.,1, 210. 3 Tbid., 1, 240. 
% Tbid., 1, 239-240. % Ibid.,1, 207. % Tbhid., 11, 333. 
” Idid., 11, 361. 28 [bid., 11, 366. 29 Gabriel, op. cit., p. 74. 


® Moby Dick, 11, 366. 
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living part of heaven [the skyhawk] along with her.’’*' The delight 
Father Mapple had promised to the man “who against the proud gods 
and commodores of this earth, ever stands forth his own inexorable 
self’? never descended upon Ahab, for he not only opposed the powers 
of earth but defied those of heaven. 

Not Pattee nor Gabriel but Professor Matthiessen gives the true 
interpretation: 


Melville created in Ahab’s tragedy a fearful symbol of the self-inclosed individu- 
alism that, carried to its furthest extreme, brings disaster both upon itself and 
the group of which it is a part. He provided also an ominous glimpse of what was 
the result when the Emersonian will to virtue became in less innocent natures 
the will to conquest.* 


Pierre was like Ahab in two ways: he was determined to eradicate an 
evil, and he was proudly self-reliant. He was ready to sacrifice his whole 
social group (mother, fiancée, relatives, friends, dependents—-everybody) 
to achieve something which he, like Ahab, considered necessary and 
good. Pierre’s desire to bestow upon Isabel the spiritual, emotional, and 
material benefits of her patrimony was undoubtedly admirable; so was 
Ahab’s desire to annihilate evil in the universe as symbolized by Moby 
Dick. The issue can be stated simply: Is a man justified in severing most 
of his human relationships to pursue a personal ideal—particularly when 
that ideal may involve ambiguity or error? 

When Isabel’s letter frightened away “the before undistrusted moral 
beauty of the world” Pierre cried: 


Myself am left, at least.... With myself I front thee! Unhand me all fears. 
..- Henceforth I will know nothing but Truth.... Fate, I have a choice 
quarrel with thee. ...I will lift my hand in fury, for am I not struck?... 
Thou Black Knight, that with visor down, thus confrontest me, and mockest 
at me; lo! I strike through thy helm, and will see thy face, be it Gorgon!... 
I will be impious, for piety hath juggled me.... From all idols, I tear 
all veils... .™ 


Such assertive self-dedication echoes not only Ahab’s egotism but the 
very imagery in his “pasteboard masks” speech. In the process of 
rectifying the wrong, moreover, Pierre again followed Ahab. Not till the 
last possible moment did Ahab confide in anyone his purpose in the 
Pequod’s voyage. Pierre concealed his purpose from the world also, even 
from his beloved Lucy. He even hid from Isabel, who shared his major 


1 Tbid., 11, 367. % Tbid.,1, 59. My italics. 

*% F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson 
and W hitman (New York, 1941), p. 459. 
% Pierre, pp. 89, 90-91. 
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secret, the identity of Lucy and the full desperateness of their plight. 
Because he considered himself “driven out an infant Ishmael into the 
desert,’’® he had little faith in either his companions or humanity at large. 
After his first interview with Isabel, for instance, he felt a desire to shun 
every human habitation, human activity, or even “remembrances and 
imaginings that had to do with common and general humanity.’™ His 
repudiation was complete. 

Unlike Ahab, however, Pierre found his action at least partly justified 
by his subsequent experiences. His mother’s family pride, the Reverend 
Falsgrave’s worldliness, and his Cousin Glen’s materialism—all thrust 


him away from his social group. But Pierre’s own pride, like Ahab’s, made 
him loath to lean on anyone: 


Pierre was proud. ... A proud man likes to feel himself in himself, and not by 
reflection in others. He likes to be not only his own Alpha and Omega, but to be 
distinctly all the intermediate gradations.*” 


Finally, Pierre resembles Ahab in not believing that his defiance and 
renunciation would save even his individual soul from the total defeat: 


Had I been heartless, now, disowned, and spurningly portioned off the girl at 
Saddle Meadows, then had I been happy through a long life on earth, and per- 


chance through a long eternity in heaven! Now, ’tis merely hell in both worlds. 
Well, be it hell.38 


In truth, ‘the Melville hero who does save his soul is not Ahab or Pierre 
or Taji but Billy Budd, who lived and died, not in isolation, not in hate 
or self-assertion, but in community and love and sacrifice. » 

Many minor self-determined Isolatoes are scattered through Melville’s 
works. In Clarel, Mortmain and Vine are two examples; Ungar is 
another, a man specifically described as “a wandering Ishmael from the 
West.’’8* The John Paul Jones of Israel Potter is as ruggedly individual- 
istic as Ahab. He calls himself ‘‘an untrammeled citizen and sailor of the 
universe,” and agrees to serve his native country only under “unlimited 
orders: a separate, supreme command; no leader and no counsellor but 
himself.” He even prefers to sleep in a chair alone than to share a bed.*® 
In The Confidence Man, Frank Goodman calls the Missourian “an 
Ishmael“! and explains his “philosophy of disesteem for man” as 
springing from ‘‘a certain lowness, if not sourness, of spirits inseparable 
ftom sequestration.’“? Melville devotes a short story to the life of a 
Jimmy Rose, who sequestered himself from friends as well as creditors 

* Ibid. p. 125. % Tbid., p. 192. 37 Tbid., p. 363. 

® Ibid., p. 502. ® Clarel, 11, 199, 


“ Israel Potter, pp. 73, 74, 79-80. “ The Confidence Man, p. 185. 
* Ibid. p. 178. 
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after his financial collapse, until, “‘in his loneliness, [he] had been driven | 
half mad.” The Dansker in Billy Budd contributed much to the tragedy 
of Billy’s fate because he preferred the isolation of his aloof and guarded 
cynicism to the frankness of friendship. 

The most complete and moving portrait among the minor Isolatoes, 
however, is that of Bartleby the Scrivener. He simply and sweetly 
“preferred not to” when asked to participate in the normal life and 
duties of his new employer’s office. Bartleby was a man who was “by 
nature and misfortune prone to a pallid hopelessness.’’#* After years as 
a clerk in the Dead Letter office, where he had sorted for the flames the 
unsuccessful attempts of men to communicate with one another—where 
he had, in short, witnessed the breakdown of social fellowship—he would 
not or could not adapt himself to the necessary usages of society. Mel- 
ville ends the sketch with the cry: “Ah Bartleby! Ah humanity!” Both 
the man and mankind lose by such Ishmaelism—an opinion antithetical 
to Emerson’s panegyric: “the great man is he who in the midst of the | 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.’ 





IV ) 
ci zs In fact, none of Melville’s Isolatoes find much comfort in Emersonian f 
_ self-reliance. The involuntary ones, at least, are not self-sufficient I 
individualists who lean only on the impalpable Over-Soul, but rather k 
lonely men in search of a human shoulder. In Moby Dick Ishmael suc- s 
ceeded in such a quest. Queequeg’s fellowship ‘“‘redeemed”’ his heart: 
“TI felt a melting in me. No more my splintered heart and maddened - 
hand were turned against the wolfish world.’ Queequeg’s race and color t 
might have made him an Ishmael, but he is revealed as the direct op- "i 
posite of Ahab. To save a stranger who had mocked at him he risks his i 
life; Ahab would not pause to help a Nantucket neighbor. Queequeg a 
insisted that Ishmael decide the futures of both by choosing a ship, but ic 
Ahab silenced all interference in his risking the ship and his crew. “ 
Finally, Queequeg invited Ishmael to share equally in his religious d 
worship, but Ahab harangued the corposants with his foot upon Fedal- of 
lah. 
Not only Queequeg but the other harpooneers, the mates, and the ” 
crew found values hidden to Ahab, because they shared common duties, lo 
* Billy Budd, etc. p. 263. “ The Piazza Tales, p. 65. . 


“ Complete Works (Boston, 1903-04), m1, 54. Since the present article was written, Egbert 
S. Oliver, in “A Second Look at ‘Bartleby’,” College English, v1, 431-439 (May, 1945), has 
suggested that in writing his tale Melville intended “‘a reductio ad absurdum of the con- 
victions Thoreau expressed”? in his wish to dissociate himself from the community. 

4 Moby Dick, 1, 62. 
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common dangers, and common feelings. They subordinated their egoes 
to assist their fellow man, Ahab: “‘all the individualities of the crew,” 
their virtues and vices, ‘‘were welded into oneness.”*? “I, Ishmael, was 
one of that crew; my shouts had gone up with the rest....A wild, 
mystical, sympathetical feeling was in me; Ahab’s quenchless feud 
seemed mine.”“* The harpooneers protected one another with whale- 
spades from snapping sharks. Daggoo and Queequeg willingly risked 
their lives to save Tashtego when he was engulfed in the sinking whale’s 
head. Human interdependence was further impressed upon the crew 
in such operations as the one employing the “monkey-rope,” in which 
the man on board ship staked his very life on protecting the man who 
worked on the slippery whale alongside from falling into the shark- 
filled sea. Ahab took no such risks for his fellows, felt no such responsi- 
bilities for their safety. The crew found other values in such ordinary 
duties as the squeezing by hand of spermaceti globules. This act pro- 
duced in Ishmael “‘a strange sort of insanity,’ wherein he found himself 
squeezing his co-workers’ hands. 


I forgot all about our horrible oath; in that inexpressible sperm, I washed my 
hands and my heart of it... . Such an abounding, affectionate, friendly loving 
feeling did this avocation beget . . . [that I longed to say]—Oh! my dear fellow- 
beings, why should we longer cherish any social acerbities ... let us squeeze 
hands all round; nay, let us squeeze ourselves into each other; let us squeeze our- 
selves universally into the very milk and sperm of kindness.‘ 


The same “strange sort of insanity” characterized the negro Pip, who, 
as even Ahab recognized, was “full of the sweet things of love and grati- 
tude.’”®° Pip begged Ahab to use him to replace the leg lost to Moby 
Dick, and promised never to desert Ahab as Stubb did Pip. But Ahab 
remained unswerved by Pip’s abounding affection, which he called 
something “‘too curing for my malady.’’® Ahab persisted in his demoniac 
isolation of spirit, while he bent other men to his will; yet he found 
neither happiness nor success. Although all the crew except Ishmael 
died, they did not die like Ahab, alone in hate and selfish concentration 
of purpose, but rather with brave fidelity and conscious of their hu- 
manity. Even the materialistic Flask thought of his mother! 

Not admiration for their self-reliance but the deepest pity for their 
loneliness dominated Melville’s attitude towards his Isolatoes. As’ 
Bartleby’s employer put it: ‘““What miserable friendlessness and loneli- 
hess are here revealed! His poverty is great; but his solitude, how hor- 
tible!”®? The horror of loneliness is expressed again and again by Mel- 


" Thid., 11, 345. 48 Tbid.,1,222. # Tbid., 1,172. 
* Tbid., 1, 302. 8 Tbid., 11, 316. 53 The Piazza Tales, p. 39. 
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ville. In his first novel, Typee, he cites as a social crime far worse than 
wars, hangings, or even cannibalism, “the horrors we inflict, upon these 
wretches, whom we mason up in the cells of our prisons, and condemn 
to perpetual solitude in the very heart of our population.”® Pip, who 
was deserted for many hours after his jump from the whaleboat, went 
insane less from fear than from his discovery, as a “lonely castaway” in 
the “‘shoreless ocean,” that “‘the awful lonesomeness is intolerable. The 
intense concentration of self in the middle of such a heartless immensity, 
my God! who can tell it?” Even Ahab, when in “The Symphony” 
chapter his “intense concentration of self’ is momentarily diffused by a 
trace of human sympathy—even Ahab acknowledges the human horror 
of loneliness: 

When I think of this life I have led; the desolation of solitude it has been; the 
masoned, walled-town of a captain’s exclusiveness, which admits but small en- 
trance to any sympathy from the green country without—oh, weariness! heavi- 
ness! Guinea-coast slavery of solitary command! 


Denied even the privilege common to “the meanest shipwrecked cap- 
tains” of going down with his ship, he dies with only one emotion other 
than his consuming hatred: “‘Oh, lonely death on lonely life!’’® 
Melville’s abounding pity for all his Isolatoes, the voluntary no less 
than the involuntary, no doubt issued from his own love of companion- 
ship, often thwarted as that may have been. He was himself no lover of 
solitude, though he probably experienced something of the involuntary 
Isolato’s plight on shipboard because of his different upbringing. But no 
man who repudiated fellowship in a preference for privacy would have 
chosen to spend many months in the confinement of a whaler, especially 
after already experiencing crews’ quarters on Atlantic crossings. John 
Marr’s reminiscences about the jovial companionship he once knew on 
ships suggest a similar indulgence by Melville himself. The letters 
Melville wrote to Duyckinck and especially to Hawthorne give overt 
evidence of what conversation, sympathy, appreciation, fraternity, 


88 Typee, p. 167. Ina volume of Schopenhauer, which Melville read in 1890 or 1891 (about 
forty-five years after he wrote the above protest), he marked the following passage: 
“|. . when possible, the apparent severity of the punishment should exceed the actual: 
but solitary confinement achieves the reverse. Its great severity has no witnesses, and is by 
no means anticipated by any one who has not experienced it; thus it does not deter.” 
The World as Will and Idea, translated by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, Vol. mr, 413 (Lon- 
don, 1890). This volume is now in the Melville Collection in Harvard’s Houghton Library. 
—Permission to use this material was granted by Kenneth B. Murdock as Chairman of 
the Committee on Higher Degrees in the History of American Civilization at Harvard 
University. 

& Moby Dick, a, 168-169. 5 Tbid., 11, 328. 5 Tbid., 11, 366. 
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meant to him. Even before meeting Hawthorne he had responded to the 
“depth of tenderness... boundless sympathy ... omnipresent love” 
which he had detected in The Mosses.57 And when he received Haw- 
thorne’s “joy-giving” letter about Moby Dick he felt a oneness of him- 
self and his neighbor—‘‘ineffable socialities ... infinite fraternity of 
feeling.’’®* 

Frank Goodman’s remark in The Confidence Man suggests what 
Melville considered to be the prime cause of voluntary Ishmaelism: 


.... Misanthropy, springing from the same root with disbelief in religion, is 
twin with that ... ; for, set aside materialism, and what is an atheist, but one 
who does not, or will not, see in the universe a ruling principle of love; and what 


a misanthrope, but one who does not, or will not, see in man a ruling principle 
ofkindness? . . .5® 






Except momentarily, Ahab expunges kindness from his heart, yet 
demands of God: “Come in thy lowest form of love, and I will kneel and 
kiss thee; but . . . come as mere supernal power [and I remain indiffer- 
ent].”*° Yet he would not recognize that “‘lowest form of love’’ when it 
was displayed through humanity (Pip and Starbuck), through the 
serenity of the ocean, and even through the gentleness of Moby Dick 
himself on the first day of the chase—when the whale merely splintered 
Ahab’s leg but spared every man who took to boats after him, except 
Ahab’s “evil shadow” Fedallah. Ahab would not recognize what was so 
plain to Starbuck: ‘‘All good angels mobbing thee with warnings:— 
what more wouldst thou have?’”¢! 

Whether or not Melville himself could “see in the universe a ruling 
principle of love,” he at least believed such a principle was essential to 
humanity and to religion. As Braswell says, “Christ’s doctrine of love 
and his promise of immortality were among the lasting influences in 
Melville’s life.’®? Melville called the Sermon on the Mount “that greatest 
teal miracle of all religions . . . an inexhaustible soul-melting stream of 
tenderness and loving-kindness.” In Mardi he presented Serenia as an 
ideal land which practiced the teachings of that sermon. In this Land of 
Love all men, rich and poor, masters and servants, were called brothers. 
They all united in a “fond, filial, reverential feeling” for Alma [Christ], 
whose “great command is Love.’4/ Love is the greatest human virtue, 
as Melville suggests in Billy Budd—not rationality or self-reliance; and 
although men can think alone they must love together. 


" Thorp, op. cit., p. 331. 58 Tbid., pp. 394-395. 

" The Confidence Man, p.210. 

" Moby Dick,u1,282.  * Ibid., 11, 351. 

~ William Braswell, Melville’s Religious Thought (Durham, N. C., 1943), p. 122. 
Pierre, p. 289. % Mardi, 1, 368, 370. 
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\ Throughout his works, then, Melville displayed his belief that hap- 
‘piness is not obtainable by the individual in isolation, but may be found 
in shared experiences—in a community of thought and action and 
purpose. The man whose solitude is thrust upon him is to be deeply 
pitied. The man whose isolation is self-imposed through repudiation of 
his social ties creates sorrow for himself and pain for others. In his 
criticism of the voluntary Isolato—the man who would forsake the 
common continent of humanity to maroon himself on his own island— 
Melville may conceivably have had in mind John Donne’s memorable 
metaphor: “No man is an J/and, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece 


of the Continent, a part of the maine.’”) 
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LXIX 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM IN CHARLES READE’S 
EARLY FICTION 


Peed Charles Reade was interested in art, along with Cremona 
violins, Scottish herring fisheries, and other such hobbies, has long 
been known. Coleman listed some of the paintings in Reade’s private 
collection and declared him a connoisseur;! Elwin pointed out that he 
had a genuine taste in art and was the best sort of collector;? and Rives 
added still further information of much the same type.* One of Rives’ 
quotations is particularly interesting. 


1. There is a woman stooping in rather an absurd attitude with her hand 
touching her foot. Insert at her foot a rose which I could do so that Etty could 
not tell it from Etty and put a curtain in her left hand, and the absurdity van- 
ishes. We have a woman stealing from behind a curtain, and picking up a gage 
d’amour which one has thrown at her feet .. . 

6. Diana waiting for Endymion. Paint out her night cap. Confine her hair by 
a band glittering in the moonlight, and let this band be surmounted by a crescent 
as in the picture you sold Mr. Hart .. .4 


Reade, it would seem, was quite sure of himself when it came to matters 


of art; and he spoke thus in 1850, at the very time he was writing Christie 
Joknstone.® 


Yet, despite Reade’s pretensions as an art critic, no one (so far as I 
know)® has examined closely what he has to say about art and artists in 
Christie Johnstone. This I propose to do, and by establishing the proper 
relationship between Reade’s theories of painting and those of his con- 
temporaries, I hope to clarify the nature, intent, and originality of the 
art criticism in Christie Johnstone, and thereby give new meaning to the 
novel itself. Finally, and perhaps most important, I intend to show that 


1 John Coleman, Charles Reade As I Knew Him (New York, 1903), p. 227. 

* Malcolm Elwin, Charles Reade (London, 1931), pp. 118-120. 

* Léone Rives, Charles Reade Sa Vie, Ses Romans (Toulouse, 1940), pp. 61-62. 

‘ Rives identifies her quotation as a “fragment de lettre du 23 mai 1850, addressée a 
Mr. Gillott . . . communiquée [to Miss Rives] par Mr. Bernard Gillott, Birmingham.” 
Therefore the man to whom Reade gave advice so freely was the famous collector, Mr. 
Joseph Gillott. See A. G. Temple, Painting In The Queen’s Reign (London, 1897), p. 16. 

* Two earlier documents indicate that Reade had long been interested in painting. See 
Charles L. Reade and Compton Reade, Charles Reade A Memoir (New York, 1887), p. 104; 
and also Malcolm Elwin, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

* Mrs. E. V. Smith, in the North American Review, criticized Christie Johnstone at some 
length, with due emphasis on the novelist’s art criticism, but seemed unaware that Charles 
Gatty was a follower of the Pre-Raphaelites. Cf. Mrs. E. V. Smith, “Reade’s Novels,” 
North American Review, Lxxxut (1856), 368-388. 
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Reade’s study of Pre-Raphaelite doctrine influenced the development of 
his “‘matter-of-fact” theory of fiction.’ 


I 


Although Charles Reade dealt with art and artists in other novels, 
notably Peg Woffington,® it was only in Christie Johnstone that he made 
full use of his knowledge of painting. The novel is primarily a love 
idyll,® but woven into each of the two parallel romances is a polemic— 
one dealing with Carlylism, the other with conditions in the art world, 
more specifically with Pre-Raphaelitism.!° 


7 Although Professor E. G. Sutcliffe (“The Stage in Reade’s Novels,” Studies in Phil- 
ology, xxvir [1930], 669-672), has dealt trenchantly with the general influence of paint- 
ings, “plates,” and “pictures” on Reade’s fictional technique, his study is brief, and should 
be supplemented by a more exhaustive analysis—one similar to Leland Schubert’s Haw- 
thorne, the Artist (Chapel Hill, 1944). As time permits I hope to make such a study, but in 
this paper I am concerned only with the early artistic theories of Reade and the Pre. 
Raphaelites. 

8 Soaper and Snarl, conventional art critics, were made to appear completely ridiculous. 
See Charles Reade, Peg Woffington (Grolier ed.), pp. 147-154. I attach little importance to 
the novelist’s remarks, however, even though they agree with Pre-Raphaelite theory in 
some respects; for the novel and most of the art criticism that it includes were developed 
from the play Masks and Faces, which is as much Tom Taylor’s as Reade’s. And Taylor, 
it will be recalled, was a professional art critic: 

“During his [Tom Taylor’s] lifetime laymen regarded him as an art critic whose authority 
was second only to that of Ruskin. . . . Toward the more moderate pre-Raphaelites Taylor 
displayed tolerance.” See Winton Tolles, Tom Taylor and the Victorian Drama (New Yark, 
1940), pp. 258-266. 

® Briefly, the plot of the novel is this: Lord Ipsden, cultured and intelligent, but lacka- 
daisical and bored, is refused by Lady Barbara (a disciple of Carlyle); whereupon he lapses 
into even greater listlessness than before. At this point an eccentric doctor advises him to 
acquaint himself with the “lower classes” and see what can be done for them. In following 
this advice, Ipsden goes to Scotland, does his duty by the lower classes, and even becomes 
something of a hero when he effects a daring rescue in a storm at sea. In the meantime, 
Lady Barbara appears in Scotland, becomes disillusioned by the unheroic actions of her 
Carlylean suitor, and eventually learns the true worth of a modern man—nay, a moder 
hero! They live happily ever after. 

That is one plot. The other concerns Christie Johnstone, a beautiful, intelligent, and 
talented Scottish fishwife, and Charles Gatty, a weak but well meaning and gifted English 
painter temporarily living in Scotland. They fall in love, and marriage is in the offing, even 
though Gatty is penniless and as yet unsuccessful in his work, until Gatty’s motherappea's 
on the scene. She dissuades him, and doesn’t relent until Christie saves him from drowning. 
They also live happily ever after. 

The two plots are rather mechanically joined. One result is that Ipsden is able to lay 
down the laws of art to Charles Gatty, and then send him on the way to fame and succes. 

10 Here and throughout this paper my intention is to use the expression “Pre-Raphaelite” 
in the sense originally intended by the Brotherhood. See William Gaunt, The Pre-Raphotl 
ite Tragedy (New York, 1942), pp. 15-27; and Percy Bate, The English Pre-Raphaelit 


Painters (London, 1901), pp. 7-9. 
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Both theses are introduced early in the novel. Charles Gatty’s first 
appearance is as a defender of his artistic faith: 


With the little band of printers was a young Englishman, the leader of the 
expedition—Charles Gatty. 

His step was elastic, and his manner wonderfully animated, without loudness. 

‘A bright day,’ said he. ‘The sun forgot where he was, and shone; everything 
was in favor of art.’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ replied old Groove, ‘not where I was.’ 

‘Why, what was the matter?’ 

‘The flies kept buzzing and biting, and sticking in the work—that’s the worst 
of out o’doors!’ 

‘The flies! is that all? Swear the spiders in special constables next time,’ cried 
Gatty. ‘We shall win the day:’ and light shot into his hazel eye. 


‘The world will not always put up with the humbugs of the brush, who, to 
imitate Nature, turn their back on her. Paint an out-o’-door scene in-doors! 
I swear by the sun it’s a lie! the one stupid, impudent lie, that glitters amongst 
the lies of vulgar art, like Satan amongst Belial, Mammon, and all those beggars. 

‘Now look here; the barren outlines of a scene must be looked at, to be done; 
hence the sketching system slop-sellers of the Academy! but the million delicacies 
of light, shade, and color, can be trusted to memory, can they?’ 

‘It’s a lie big enough to shake the earth out of her course; if any part of the 
work could be trusted to memory or imagination, it happens to be the bare out- 
lines, and they can’t. The million subtleties of light and color; learn them by 
heart, and say them off on canvas! the highest angel in the sky must have his eye 
upon them, and look devilish sharp, too, or he shan’t paint them: I give him 
Charles Gatty’s word forthat...’ 

‘Very well,’ said Gatty. ‘Then I’ll say but one word more, and it is this. The 
artifice of painting is old enough to die; it is time the art was born. Whenever 
it does come into the world, you will see no more dead corpses of trees, grass, 
and water, robbed of their life, the sunlight, and flung upon canvas in a studio, 
by the light of a cigar, and a lie—and’— 

‘How much do you expect for your picture?’ interrupted Jones. 

‘What has that to do with it? With these little swords (waving his brush), 
we'll fight for nature-light, truth-light, and sun-light, against a world in arms,— 
no, worse, in swaddling-clothes.’ 

‘With these little swerrds,’ replied poor old Groove, ‘we shall cut our own 
throats if we go against people’s prejudices.’ 

The young artist laughed the old daubster a merry defiance, and then sepa- 
ated from the party, for his lodgings were down the street. 


The nature of Gatty’s allegiance is transparent. It is as though 
Holman Hunt or the young Millais were speaking;!? every word fits the 


" Charles Reade, Christie Johnstone (Grolier ed.) pp. 43-44. 
s Millais might have served as one of the originals from whom Gatty was compounded 
(certain resemblances do appear), but the evidence is too slight to make a convincing case. 
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Pre-Raphaelite pattern—from the arguments concerning an ‘‘out-o’door 
scene”’ to the criticism of the Academy and the necessity for reform." To 
cite further passages and more parallels would be to labor the obvious, 
One of Ipsden’s remarks to Charles Gatty establishes the identification 
beyond a doubt: 


‘You, sir,’ he went on, ‘appear to hang on the skirts of a certain clique, who 
handle the brush well, but draw ill, and look at nature through the spectacles of 
certain ignorant painters who spoiled canvas four hundred years ago.” 


Reade, it would seem, wanted his readers to know that Gatty was a 
follower of the P.R.B., just as he wanted them to know that Lady 
Barbara was a disciple of Carlyle. Both the Pre-Raphaelites and Carlyl- 
ists were the subject of much controversy in the early fifties, and ap- 
parently Reade felt that such topical themes stimulated the interest of 
readers and helped sell books.® Thus, at the very outset of his career 
Reade began to strive for topicality—one aspect of sensationalism that 
was to become a staple of his later works. 

It would be incorrect, however, to consider Reade’s topicality as 
wholly commercial. He wanted success, to be sure, but he also had other 
aims: 

This story was written three years ago, and one or two topics in it are not treated 
exactly as they would be if written by the same hand to-day. But if the author 
had retouched those pages with his colors of 1853, he would (he thinks) have de- 
stroyed the only merit they have, viz., that of containing genuine contemporane- 
ous verdicts upon a cant that was flourishing like a peony, and a truth that was 
struggling for bare life, in the year of truth 1850. 

He prefers to deal fairly with the public, and, with this explanation and apol- 
ogy, to lay at its feet a faulty but genuine piece of work." 


Since the “truth that was struggling for bare life’ was almost certainly 
the “one great truth” which Reade ascribed to the Pre-Raphaelites,” 
Charles Gatty, as an accredited follower of the P.R.B., assumes a new 
importance in the novel. To understand Reade’s second aim, one must 
understand his attitude towards Gatty, and the cause he represents. 





Thomas Faed, a popular painter of Reade’s acquaintance, is another possibility. See 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, The English Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart (London, 1941), pp. 
316-317. 

13 Any standard work on the Pre-Raphaelites will substantiate my views. See, for exam- 
ple, J. G. Millais, The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, (London 1899), 1, 115- 
120. 

M4 Christie Johnstone, p. 111. Cf. also Christie Johnstone, p. 47. 

6 Cf. A Memoir, pp. 194, 196, 201. 

16 Christie Johnstone, p. 191. This note is appended to all editions of the novel that I 
have seen. 17 See Christie Johnstone, p. 111. 
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At first reading, one may be inclined to consider Gatty a weak person, 
and hence infer that Reade had little sympathy for him or his ideas. But 
closer scrutiny will reveal that Reade made a distinction between Gatty 
the lover, and Gatty the struggling young artist—the vacillating lover 
he treated harshly (Elwin says mercilessly);!* the artist he treated 
sympathetically, as in the following passages: 


In short, he [Gatty] never left off till he had crushed the non-buyers with elo- 
quence and satire; but he could not crush them into buyers,—they beat him at 
the passive retort. 

Poor Gatty, when the momentary excitement of argument had subsided, drank 
the bitter cup all must drink awhile, whose bark is alive and strong enough to 
stem the current down which the dead, weak things of the world are drifting, 
many of them into safe harbors." 


These lines call to mind Reade’s own struggles and disappointments. 
He, too, felt that he was surrounded by stupidity, that he and other 
original writers and artists had to fight against unfair odds.”° In 1852, he 
jotted down the following entry in his Diary: 


Wait till I get to London, and organize a little society of painters, actors, and 
writers, all lovers of truth, and sworn to stand or fall together. Why not a Truth 
Company as well as a Gala Company? L’un vaut bien l’autre. Now I think of it, 
there is, I believe, a company and a steam-engine for everything but truth. 


With sentiments like these, he must have felt a keen sympathy for 
Gatty, and presumably for his Pre-Raphaelite prototypes. At least, it is 
certain that he later sympathized with Millais, when he was being 
attacked by what his son called “‘the rotten criticisms of the period.” In 
1856 Millais wrote as follows: 


I dined at the Garrick with Reade, the author of It Is Never too Late to Mend. 
He is delighted with my pictures, and regards all criticism as worthless. He has 
never been reviewed at all in the Times, although his book has passed through more 
editions than most of the first-class novels . . .2 


And in The Eighth Commandment Reade explained himself thus: 
I can bow to the public when it is right; but I never bow to error and false 
judgment. 


I have purchased Mr. Millais’s chef-d’ceuvre in the teeth of all the babblers 
about pictures. . . .23 


8 Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 19 Christie Johnstone, p. 109. 
” Cf. Charles Reade, The Eighth Commandment (Boston, 1860). This book contains much 
information about Reade’s personal battle for recognition, and incidentally (on pp. 208- 
212) a comparison of the opportunities open to painters and writers. 

” A Memoir, p. 194. 2 J. G. Millais, op. cit., p. 305. 

* The Eighth Commandment, p. 124. 
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Therefore Elwin was at least partly correct when he said.— 


His [Reade’s] own contempt for conventional criticism, his passionate sympathy 
with the under-dog, and his delight in dressing up as a truculent crusader, in- 
spired his espousal of Millais’ cause.* 


But Elwin was unaware of the novelist’s intimate acquaintance with 
Pre-Raphaelite doctrine, and the extent of his sympathy for it. Reade 
was not more concerned with Gatty’s professional battles than with his 
ideas on art, which are aptly summarized in the following passage: 


‘I have one finished picture, sir,’ said the poor boy, ‘but the price is high.’ 

He brought it, in a faint-hearted way, for he had shown it to five picture. 
dealers, and all five agreed it was hard. 

He had painted a lime-tree, distant fifty yards, and so painted it that it looked 
something like a lime-tree fifty yards off. 

‘That was mesquin,’ said his judges; ‘the poetry of painting required abstract 
trees at metaphysical distance, not the various trees of nature as they appear 
under positive accidents.’ 

On this Mr. Gatty had deluged them with words. 

‘When it is art, truth, or sense, to fuse a cow, a horse, and a critic, into one un- 
distinguishable quadruped, with six legs, then it will be art to melt an ash, an 
elm, and a lime, things that differ more than quadrupeds, into what you call ab- 
stract trees, that any man who has seen a tree, as well as looked at one, would call 
drunken stinging-nettles. You, who never look at nature, how can you judge the 
arts, which are all but copies of nature? At two hundred yards distance, full- 
grown trees are more distinguishable than the animal tribe. Paint me an abstract 
human being, neither man nor a woman,’ said he, ‘and then I will agree to paint 
a tree that shall be no tree; and if no man will buy it, perhaps the father of lies 
will take it off my hands, and hang it in the only place it would not disgrace.™ 


Even though the last paragraph is obviously derived from Modern 
Painters,* these lines indicate that Reade understood and sanctioned 
the central aim of the P.R.B.—“‘to encourage and enforce an entire 
adherence to the simplicity of nature.’?? Furthermore, when read in 
context, these lines also indicate that Reade extended his approval to 
the Pre-Raphaelite method, which, as Gaunt summarized it, was this: 
“|. . they fitted real people and real backgrounds to imaginary scenes 
or vice versa, painting these imaginary scenes from nature with the most 
scrupulous fidelity of detail and pure and vivid colour.’”*$ 

Despite his approval of basic principles and methods, however, Reade 


* Op. cit., p. 119. % Christie Johnstone, pp. 108-109. 

% Cf. John Ruskin, Modern Painters (New York, 1866), 1, xxxii-xxxiii. 

27 The Germ, No. 1, January 1850, prospectus [not paginated]. Cf. also John Seward 
(F. G. Stephens), “The Purpose and Tendency of Early Italian Art,” The Germ, No. ?, 
February, 1850, pp. 58 ff. 

8 Op. cit., p.26. 
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was severely critical of Gatty’s ancillary doctrines (which were those 
popularly attributed to the P.R.B.)—as the following quotation il- 
lustrates: 


The new-comer [Ipsden] soon showed Mr. Charles Gatty his ignorance of 
facts. 

This man had sat quietly before a multitude of great pictures, new and old, in 
Europe. 

He cooled down Charles Gatty, Esq., monopolist of nature and truth. 

He quoted to him thirty painters in Germany, who paint every stroke of a 
landscape in the open air, and forty in various nations who had done it in times 
past. 

‘You, sir’ he went on, ‘appear to hang on the skirts of a certain clique, who 
handle the brush well, but draw ill, and look at nature through the spectacles of 
certain ignorant painters who spoiled canvas four hundred years ago.’ 

‘Go no farther in that direction. 

‘Those boys, like all quacks, have one great truth which they disfigure with 
more than one falsehood. 

‘Hold fast their truth, which is a truth the world has always possessed, though 
its practice has been confined to the honest and laborious few. 

‘Eschew their want of mind and taste. 

‘Shrink with horror from that profane culte de laideur, that “love of the lop- 
sided,” they have recovered from the foul receptacles of decayed art.’ 

He reminded him further, that ‘Art is not imitation, but illusion; that a plumb- 
er and glazier of our day and a mediaeval painter are more alike than any two 
representatives of general styles that can be found; and for the same reason, 
namely, that with each of these, art is in its infancy; these two sets of bunglers 
have not learned how to produce the illusions of art.’2® 


This is Charles Reade speaking, albeit not very originally. The last 
paragraph probably came from The Times’ answer to Ruskin’s letter in 
defence of the P.R.B.;*° but the exact source is not important, since this 
and all the other arguments represent the conventional staples of news- 
paper opinion,* for the most part written by critics who failed to under- 
stand the aims, methods, and accomplishments of the group they con- 
demned. 

Ruskin dealt with some of these misunderstandings in his letters to 
The Times ;* and later, in Pre-Raphaelitism, he summarized his views in 
a brief note: 


* Christie Johnstone, pp. 111-112. 

* The Times, May 30, 1851. Cf. Henry Ladd, The Victorian Morality of Art (New York, 
1922), pp. 28-31; 249-254. 

= Compare, for example, the newspaper and periodical criticisms quoted or summarized 
by Holman Hunt, Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (London, 1905), 
1, 176-179; 204-206; 218; 244-256. 

*John Ruskin, “The Pre-Raphaelites,” The Times, May 13, 1851; and “The Pre- 
Raphaelite Artists,” The Times, May 30, 1831. 
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These false statements may be reduced to three principal heads, and directly 
contradicted in succession. 

The first, the current fallacy of society as well as of the press, was, that the Pre. 
Raphaelites imitated the errors of early painters. 

A falsehood of this kind could not have obtained credence any where but in 
England, few English people, comparatively, having ever seen a picture of early 
Italian Masters. If they had, they would have known that the Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures are just as superior to the early Italian in skill of manipulation, power 
of drawing, and knowledge of effect, as inferior to them in grace of design; and 
that in a word, there is not a shadow of resemblance between the two styles, 
The Pre-Raphaelites imitate no pictures: they paint from nature only. But they 
have opposed themselves as a body to that kind of teaching above described, 
which only began after Raphael’s time: and they have opposed themselves as 
sternly to the entire feeling of the Renaissance schools; a feeling compounded of 
indolence, infidelity, sensuality, and shallow pride. Therefore they have called 
themselves Pre-Raphaelite. If they adhere to their principles, and paint nature 
as it is around them, with the help of modern science, with the earnestness of 
the men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, they will, as I said, founda 
new and noble school in England. If their sympathies with the early artists, lead 
them into mediaevalism or Romanism, they will of course come to nothing. But 
I believe there is no danger of this, at least for the strongest among them. There 
may be some weak ones, whom the Tractarian heresies may touch; but if so, they 
will drop off like decayed branches from a strong stem. I hope all things from the 
school. 

The second falsehood was, that the Pre-Raphaelites did not draw well. This 
was asserted, and could have been asserted only by persons who had never looked 
at the pictures. 

The third falsehood was, that they had no system of light and shade. To which 
it may be simply replied that their system of light and shade is exactly the same 
as the Sun’s; which is, I believe, likely to outlast that of the Renaissance, how- 
ever brilliant.* 


Though Ruskin too was evidently worried about the medievalist tend- 
encies of the Brotherhood,* his first and second points apply directly to 
Reade’s objections.* And time has proven that Ruskin was right—Reade 
and the newspapers wrong. 


8 John Ruskin, Pre-Raphaelitism (New York, 1882), p. 23. 

* “Medievalism” was a danger, it is true (Cf. R. H. Wilenski, John Ruskin (London, 
1933], p. 251), but a distinction must be made between Ruskin’s warning and Reade’s. 
Ruskin seemed to understand that both Hunt and Millais had long been aware of the dan- 
gers inherent in Gothicism (Cf. Holman Hunt, op. cit., pp. 132-134; 147-148; 174-178; 
220-221); whereas Reade, in line with the opinions of the press, held the mistaken notion 
that all the Pre-Raphaelites were tarred with the same medieval brush. 

3 The one Readean objection which Ruskin does not touch upon here—Ipsden’s refer- 
ence to the culte de laideur (possibly an echo of Dickens: see Holman Hunt, op. cit., PP 205- 
206; 218)—is dealt with in The Germ. Cf. John Seward (F. G. Stephens), ““The Purpose and 
Tendency of Early Italian Art,’’ The Germ, No. 2, February, 1850, p. 61. 
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But if Reade was unoriginal in his adverse criticism, and failed to 
understand some of the aims and doctrines of the P.R.B.,* the fact 
remains that he was more perceptive and more courageous than most of 
his contemporaries—for he did understand and defend “the one great 
truth” which Gatty and “those boys” held so dear. More specifically, 
he gave unstinted praise to Gatty’s picture,®” and jokingly said that he 
had always recognized its merits.** And later (in real life) he ran counter 


to prevailing opinion and paid Millais’ “Sir Isumbras” an even higher 
tribute. I quote Millais’ son: 


About the sale of this work my mother had a good tale to tell. One evening in 
1858, when they were living in London, she was standing outside the house, 
waiting for the door to be opened, when she was accosted by a grey-haired man 
in shabby garments, who said he, too, wished to come in. The observation 
startled her, for she had never seen the man before; and, mistaking him in the 
darkness for a tramp, she told him to go away. ‘But,’ pleaded the stranger, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘I want “The Knight Crossing the Ford,” and I must 
have it!’ The idea now dawned upon her that he was a harmless lunatic, to be got 
rid of by a little quiet persuasion. This, therefore, she tried, but in vain. The only 
reply she got was, ‘Oh, beautiful dragon! I am Charles Reade, who wrote Never 
Too Late to Mend, and I simply must have that picture, though I am but a poor 
man. I would write a whole three-volume novel on it, and then have sentiment 
enough to spare. I only wish I had someone like you to guard my house!’ 

And he got the picture! For, though a stranger to my mother, my father knew 
him well, and was pleased to find on his return home that it had fallen into his 
hands. Reade was, in fact, an intimate friend of Millais, and when in town they 
met together almost daily at the Garrick Club. 

That he was proud of his purchase the following letter to Millais attests:— 

From Charles Reade 


‘Garrick Club. 


‘Il Maestro,—The picture is come, and shall be hung in the drawing-room. I 
cannot pretend to point out exactly what you have done to it, but this I know— 
itlooks admirably well. I hope you will call on me and talk it over. I am very 
proud to possess it. Either I am an idiot, or it is an immortal work. 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles Reade. 


* The note Reade appended to Christie Johnstone, in which he stated that he had changed 
his mind about certain topics in the years between 1850 and 1853, might possibly lead one 
to believe that he had a fuller understanding of Pre-Raphaelitism in 1853 than when he 
first wrote the novel, but deliberately suppressed his new information and conclusions, in 
line with his stated purpose in writing the novel. However, there is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate such a possibility. 

; T feel sure that this picture had a real counterpart, but as yet I have been unable to 
identify it. The words “At present in the collection of Lord Ipsden” may indicate that 
Reade was describing a painting in his own collection. An article in The Pall Mall Gazette, 
June 20, 1884 (inaccessible to me) discusses Reade’s collection of paintings, and might 
Possibly furnish evidence to support my conjecture. 38 Christie Johnstone, p. 112. 
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In another letter he says:—It is the only picture admitted into the room, and 
has every justice I can tender it. As I have bought to keep, and have no sordid 
interest in crying it up, you must allow me to write it up a little. It is infamous 
that a great work of Art should be libelled as this was some time ago.’8® 


In the light of the evidence adduced thus far, one can readily see that 
those sections of Christie Johnstone dealing with art and artists have not 
always been fully understood. It was not mere chance that caused Reade 
to make Gatty a painter. Nor was it chance that led the novelist to 
indulge in whole pages of art criticism. Reade was not an amateur, but a 
competent art critic—or so he felt at least; and his intention was to 
write a polemic on art, a polemic of and for his day. In more specific 
terms his aim was to give a serious criticism of the Pre-Raphaelites: to 
disabuse them on certain points, to encourage them in their struggle, to 
aid them in establishing their “‘one great truth’’—in brief, to take upon 
himself the type of role which Ruskin was later to establish as his own. 
These aims he fulfilled only indifferently well: his knowledge was incom- 
plete, measured by Ruskin’s; his conclusions were often unoriginal and 
shallow—sometimes nothing more than stale repetition of current fal- 
lacies and prejudices; and yet, whether profound or not, his qualified 
advocacy of Pre-Raphaelite theory and his enthusiastic attempts to 
defend and encourage Gatty and Millais speak well for his honesty and 


courage. These facts and conclusions, if sound, clarify the nature and 
intent of certain passages in the novel, and by so doing give fresh meaning 
to the novel as a whole. 


II 


The elucidation of Reade’s relationship to the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment in art also throws new light on still another aspect of his fiction; 
namely, the development of his theories of documentary realism. 

The evidence cited earlier shows that Reade had studied the theories 
of the P.R.B. as early as 1850—that he had accepted their approach to 
nature from the very beginning, and continued to embrace this one aspect 
of their credo throughout the years between 1850 and 1853. Thus, during 
the very years in which he was formulating his own fictional technique, 


8 The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, 1, 313-314. Reade also praised Hunt: 
“Mr. Holman Hunt has just spent three years on a picture. The result is an immortal 
work.” [The Eighth Commandment, p. 209.] And he undoubtedly meant to include the Pre- 
Raphaelities in the following panegyric: 

There are now in this country more independent painters viewing nature for themselves, 
and interpreting her their way, than in any other nation. All the other schools in Europe 
are stationary; ours is striding on like a giant. In one branch of art, water colors, we are 
unrivalled. In the other we very soon shall be. [The Eighth Commandment, p. 209.] 
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he was exposed to the influence of Pre-Raphaelite method, which, it may 
be recalled, was essentially this: 


They [the P.R.B.] fitted real people and real backgrounds to imaginary scenes or 
vice versa, painting these imaginary scenes from nature with the most scrupulous 
fidelity of detail and pure and vivid colour. . . . There was no limit to the pains 
taken to secure accuracy. At Ewell in Surrey, obliging countrymen shot water 
rats for Millais and held down sheep for Hunt to copy with the requisite care; 
and the strawberries in the young aristocrat’s hand in Millais’ The Woodman’s 
Daughter cost five and sixpence at Covent Garden.** 


In 1853, exactly three days after he had mentioned that he was “‘busy 
correcting proofs of Christie Johnstone,’ Reade described his own 
proposed method thus: 


June 20—The plan I propose to myself in writing stories will, I see, cost me un- 
deniable labor. I propose never to guess where I can know. For instance, Tom 
Robinson is in gaol. I have therefore been to Oxford Gaol and visited every inch, 
and shall do the same at Reading. Having also collected material in Durham 
Gaol, whatever I write about Tom Robinson’s gaol will therefore carry (I hope) 
a physical exterior of truth... .@ 


The unmistakable similarities in method are made even more striking 
by one of Gatty’s disquisitions: 


‘So I shall go to jail...’ [Gatty was faced with imprisonment for debt.] 

Then he took a turn, and began to fall into the artistic, or true view of mat- 
MIS. «0 
‘Look here, Christie,’ said he, ‘I am sick of conventional assassins, hum- 
bugging models, with dirty beards, that knit their brows, and try to look murder; 
they never murdered so much as a tomcat: I always go in for the real thing, and 
here I shall find it. . . . 

Then I shall find the accessories of a picture I have in my head .. . *# 


Gatty never painted his picture, but Reade wrote Jt Is Never Too Late 
To Mend. 

Nor do similarities in method constitute the only points of agreement: 
other similarities (though not so close) go deeper—to the basic con- 
ceptions which underlie both techniques. F. G. Stephens (alias John 


“ Gaunt, op. cit., pp. 26-27. For a fuller and more accurate statement of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite method, see Holman Hunt, op. cit., pp. 25-26; 90-91; 132-152; 202; 262-264; etc.; and 
J. G. Millais’ account of the evolution of his father’s paintings in The Life of Sir John 
Everett Millais. 

"See A Memoir, p. 197. # Thid., p. 198. See also p. 199. 

* Christie Johnstone, p. 55. Reade probably wrote the novel Christie Johnstone soon after 
he had studied thieves at Durham Gaol.See A M emoir, pp. 194-197; and Charles Reade, 
“A Terrible Temptation” (included in Readiana, Grolier ed., p. 388). 
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Seward), writing in The Germ, explained the “why” of Pre-Raphaelite 
method in this way: 


That the system of study to which this “entire adherence to the simplicity of 
nature” would necessarily lead requires a somewhat longer and more devoted 
course of observation than any other is undoubted; but that it has a reward in 
a greater effect produced, and more delight in the searching, is, the writer thinks, 
equally certain. We shall find a greater pleasure in proportion to our closer com- 
munion with nature, and by a more exact adherence to all her details, (for nature 
has no peculiarities or excentricities) in whatsoever direction her study may 
conduct.... m 

The modern artist does not retire to monasteries, or practice discipline; but he 
may show his participation in the same high feeling by a firm attachment to 
truth in every point of representation, which is the most just method. For how 
can good be sought by evil means, or by falsehood, or by slight in any degree? By 
a determination to represent the thing and the whole of the thing, by training 
himself to the deepest observation of its fact and detail, enabling himself to 
reproduce, as far as is possible, nature herself, the painter will best evince his 
share of faith. 

It is by this attachment to truth in its most severe form that the followers of 
the Arts have to show that they share in the peculiar character of the present 
age,—a humility of knowledge, a diffidence of attainment; for, as Emerson has 
well observed, 

“The time is infected with Hamlet’s unhappiness 
Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Is this so bad then? Sight is the last thing to be pitied. Would we be blind? Do we 
fear lest we should outsee Nature and God, and drink truth dry? 

. .. Nothing can be more humble than the pretension to the observation of 

facts alone, and the truthful rendering of them ... .# 


Such notions remind one of the art criticism in Christie Johnstone; and 
Reade spoke much the same way in his own person, about his own 
fiction. The following pronouncement is typical: 


Fiction is not lying... Let any man look into fiction scientifically, for a 
change, and he will find all fiction worth a button is founded on fact ... 

Some things, sir, can never be judged without their alternatives. Suppose I had 
not used that photograph of an Irish lady’s life, what trash should I have written 
out of the depths of my inner consciousness? It was Swift or lies; for that phase 
of Irish life he photographs has left no other trace. . . . [Reade had been accused 
of plagiarizing Swift’s Journal of a Modern Lady.] 


“ John Seward (F. G. Stephens), “The Purpose and Tendency of Early Italian Art,” 
The Germ, No. 2, February, 1850, pp. 58-59. I quote Stephens because his statement seems 
to be a fair and yet brief presentation of the views of the Brotherhood—D. G. Rosetti ex- 
cepted. Cf. Holman Hunt, op. cit., pp. 132-139; 147-152; 172-179; 220-221. See also Gaunt, 
op. cit., pp. 22-23, 229-231; and Francis Bickley, The Pre-Raphaelite Comedy (New York, 
n.d.), pp. 164, 251-252. 
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I tell you this union of fact and imagination is a kind of intellectual copulation, 
and has procreated the best fiction in every age, by a law of nature.” 


And again, in “The Autobiography of a Thief,” Reade explained: 


You have seen Thomas Robinson, alias Hic, alias Ille, alias Iste, tinted in 
water-colors by me: now see him painted in oils by himself... 

Add then this autobiography to his [Thomas Robinson’s] character as drawn 
by me in the novel, and you possess the whole portrait: and now it will be for you 
to judge whether for once we have taken a character that exists on a large scale 


in nature, and added it to fiction, or, here too, have printed a shadow, and called 
ita man.® 


Reade’s criteria were ‘“‘nature’’ and ‘“‘truth’—in essence the same 
“nature” and “truth” to which Stephens had appealed; in fact the 


analogy extends to the philosophy underlying both conceptions. Stephens 
wrote: 


It has been said that there is presumption in this movement of the modern 
school, a want of deference to established authorities, a removing of ancient 
landmarks. .. . If we are not to depart from established principles, how are we 
toadvanceatall?... 

The sciences have become almost exact within the present century. Geology and 
chemistry are almost re-instituted. The first has been nearly created; the second 
expanded so widely that it now searches and measures the creation. And how has 
this been done but by bringing greater knowledge to bear upon a wider range 
of experiment; by being precise in the search after truth? If this adherence to 
fact, to experiment and not theory,—to begin at the beginning and not fly to the 
end,—has added so much to the knowledge of man in science; why may it not 


greatly assist the moral purposes of the Arts? It cannot be well to degrade a les- 
son by falsehood. . . .47 


Reade was even more explicit: “I will just premise,” he said, “that 
there is, ‘me judice,’ but one road to truth in literature, or any human 
thing; viz., the method of the Naturalist and the Jurist . . .’’“*—a state- 
ment he enlarged upon several times, but nowhere more unequivocally 
than in the following explanatory “‘note”: 


There is a little unlicked anonymuncule going scribbling about, whose creed 
seems to be that a little camel to be known must be examined and compared 
with other quadrupeds; but that the great arts can be judged out of the depths 
of a penny-a-liner’s inner consciousness, and to be rated and ranked need not be 
compared inter se. Applying the method of the novelist, and diverting the glass 
from the learned historian’s method in history, and the daily chronicler’s method 


“ Charles Reade, The Wandering Heir (Grolier ed.), pp. 195, 203. 


“Charles Reade, “The Autobiography of a Thief” (Grolier ed.), xm, 4, 6. Cf. also 
Rives, op. cit., pp. 189-230. 


" The Germ, No. 2, pp. 59, 61. “8 The Eighth Commandment, p.9. 
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in dressing res gestae for a journal, this little addle-pate has jumped to a com- 
parative estimate not based on comparison: so that all his blindfold vitupera- 
tion of a noble art is chimera, not reasoning: it is, in fact, a retrograde step in 
science and logic. This is to evade the Baconian method, humble and wise, and 
crawl back to the lazy and self-confident system of the ancients that kept the 
world dark so many centuries. It is cepadouavreca versus Induction. Kepadouay- 
teta,” ladies, is “divination by means of an ass’s skull.” A pettifogger’s skull, 
however, will serve the turn, provided that pettifogger has been bitten with an 
insane itch for scribbling about things so infinitely above his capacity as the fine 
arts. Avoid this sordid dreamer: and follow in letteis as in science the Baconian 
method... .*° 


In revolting against established authority and transcendental thinking, 
both Reade and the Pre-Raphaelites were espousing an inductive method 
based on “‘science.”” Their indebtedness to empirical philosophy is 
patent.°° 
Finally, Reade, like the Pre-Raphaelites, used all this paraphernalia 
to create ‘romance.’ His was not the romanticism of the Brotherhood 
in every respect: for one thing, he could never abide the ‘‘Middle Ages”; 
but on many points there was full agreement, as one can see after reading 
Gatty’s valedictory oration (which is Reade to the core) :5! 


“Ay,” he burst out again, “the resources of our art are still unfathomed! Pictures 
are yet to be painted that shall refresh men’s inner souls, and help their hearts against 
the artificial world, and charm the fiend away, like David’s harp! The world, after 
centuries of lies, will give nature and truth a trial. What a paradise art will be when 
truths, instead of lies, shall be told on paper, on marble, on canvas, and on the 
boards!” 


49 Charles Reade, Love Me Little, Love Me Long (Grolier ed.), p. 201. 

50 Lewis F. Haines gives a full account of Reade’s relationship to English empirical 
thought. See Lewis F. Haines, “Reade, Mill, and Zola: A Study of the Character and In- 
tention of Charles Reade’s Realistic Method,’’ Studies in Philology, xu (1943), 466-475. 

51 An excerpt from Henry Ladd’s explanation of Ruskin’s “Naturalistic principles” can 
be applied (in a general way) to both Reade and the P.R.B. (Ladd, op. cit., pp. 254-255): 
Ruskin may thus make extravagant claims for the importance of literal representation— 
for the Real; but it remains beyond a doubt that the Naturalistic principles arise from an 
emotional concern for the romance, the poetry, the ideal in the natural world. A faithful- 
ness to the facts of appearance is seldom alien to romantic literature. It was especially 
common to the literary romantics of the early nineteenth century... . 
Cf. Holman Hunt, op. cit., p. 150; and E. G. Sutcliffe, “Fact, Realism, and Morality 2 
Reade’s Fiction,’’ Studies in Philology, x11 (1944), 590-596. ; 

82 Christie Johnstone, p. 180 (Reade’s italics). See also T. Earle Welby, The Victorian 
Romantics 1850-1870 (London, 1929), pp. 3-33; 48-49; and W. C. Phillips, Dickens, Read, 
and Collins Sensation Novelists (New York, 1919), pp. 109-151. Speaking ex cathedro, 
Reade later explained (The Eighth Commandment, p. 251): [The fine arts] are sisters, and 
alike in heart though not in the face. Wherefore he who hates any one of them cannot 
really be in the secrets of her sister. 
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Romantic certainly, and something else besides; for the last line is a 
more concrete version of earlier dicta—notably “‘. . . there is, me judice, 
but one road to truth in literature, or any human thing...” To Reade 
apparently there was but one “road,” one “nature,” and one “‘truth”’ for 
both literature and art—an attitude (Pre-Raphaelite in itself) which 
helps to account for the nature and closeness of the parallels already 
established; and which materially strengthens the probability of in- 
fluence. 

At this point I shall rest my case. I could cite still further similarities, 
but it is not my purpose to suggest that Reade’s theories and methods 
parallel the Pre-Raphaelite credo in every respect. Nor is it my purpose, 
at the moment, to suggest that Reade borrowed any significant part of 
his documentary realism directly from the works or writings of the 
Brotherhood. Since the ideas expressed and practiced by both Reade 
and the Pre-Raphaelites were in the air, so to speak, some few of the 
similarities I have listed were undoubtedly fortuitous:** other forces, 
every bit as immediate and powerful as Pre-Raphaelitism, were pushing 
Reade towards some form of documentary fiction. Consequently, a case 
for direct and extended influence cannot be established, or even argued, 
until all the other factors which might have affected the novelist’s tech- 
nique have been given close consideration—a task beyond the scope of 
the present study.® 

My aim here is simply to establish the fact of influence, whether great 


5 For example, Reade was almost wholly in agreement with the P.R.B. in defining the 
“purpose of art and literature; cf. Holman Hunt, op. cit., p. 172 with Charels Reade, Put 
Yourself in His Place (Grolier Ed.), 1, 687; and in partial agreement with them in his state- 
ments above subject matter; cf. The Germ, pp. 17-18 and 120-124, with Léone Rives, 
op. cit., p. 198. For comment on the articles in The Germ, see W. M. Rossetti’s Preface to 
“A Facsimile Reprint of The Literary Organ Of The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood .. . ” 
(London, 1901), pp. 16-17, 21, and passim. 

* The development of realism in French painting and literature furnishes an interesting 
sidelight on the present problem: L’avénement du réalisme en peinture coincide avec |’ap- 
parition des romans de Champfleury: L’Enterrement a Ornans est de 1851, Les Glaneuses de 
1857. A la méme heure, romanciers et peintres se détournent avec le méme dédain des 
exubérances romantiques et des épisodes académiques empruntés 4 ’histoire et 4 la légende: 
Courbet, Millet, Daumier, répondant aux préoccupations de leur époque, peignent le 
paysan et louvrier, le rustre et le petit bourgeois campagnard. . . . EdouardMaynial, 
LE poque Réaliste (Paris, 1931), pp. 22-23. See also Bernard Weinberg, French Realism: 
The Critical Reaction, 1830-1870, (New York, 1937), pp. 97-116; and Emile Bouver, La 
Bataille Réaliste (Paris, 1914), pp. 214-256. 

It is to be noted, however, that Maynial was speaking of a simultaneous development ina 
group of writers, whereas Reade alone, among English novelists, adopted a “‘method’’ re- 
sembling that of the Pre-Raphaelites in painting. 

“TI am now preparing for publication a more comprehensive study that will consider 
Pre-Raphaelitism in relation to other possible influences. 
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or small, particularly in regard to “method”; and if one accepts the 
evidence I have mustered, the fact is established. Reade could not have 
studied the Pre-Rephaelite paintings and writings, at the time he studied 
them, without absorbing some part of their message—the parallels are 
too close; the circumstantial evidence too convincing. A method so 
congenial in every way must, at the very least, have tended to reinforce 
Reade’s own tentative gropings towards the “matter-of-fact romance.” 
And so Pre-Raphaelitism, itself a revolutionary movement in art, played 
its part in the development of a technique in fiction that, as some critics 
would have it, “burst the bonds of traditional English realism and 
‘definitely foreshadowed the modern realistic movement in fiction’.’”™ 
WAYNE Burns 


Cornell University 


56 Haines, op. cit., p. 466. 
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LXX 
THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


URING most of his life Samuel Butler carried a note-book in his 
pocket in which he wrote down thoughts that he wanted to pre- 
serve. After 1874, in an attempt to make his copious collection more 
useful and interesting, he began to revise the entries, transcribing them 
into a larger book, and keeping an index. For eighteen years he followed 
this system until his collection had grown so enormous that it was once 
more disorganized and hard to use; then, in 1891, he began a second 
thorough revision, re-editing all the notes, copying them neatly on good 
paper and, when enough pages had been filled, having them bound into 
large volumes provided with careful indexes. He used copying ink in 
this work or had his secretary Alfred use the typewriter, and as an 
insurance against total loss of the notes by fire he made a pressed copy 
which was kept in the rooms of his friend Henry Festing Jones.’ By the 
time of Butler’s death in 1902 his notes had grown to fill six large volumes 
of about two hundred pages each. These volumes were bought by Mr. 
Carroll A. Wilson and are now in the possession of the Chapin Library 
at Williams College as part of the Butler collection.? 

Henry Festing Jones in his “Preface to the First Edition” of The Note- 
Books of Samuel Butler gives an account of his editorial principles and 
methods in preparing his friend’s notes for their public appearance. He 
had never really looked at the pressed copies Butler left with him until 
after Butler’s death, and when at last he “‘took them down and went 
through them” he was not a little surprised at the “multitude and 
variety of thoughts, reflections, conversations, incidents” which he 
found.® At first he thought of publishing the books just as they stood, 
but decided against doing so on the ground that “‘too many of the entries 
are of no general interest and too many are of a kind that must wait if 


1 These facts are from Henry Festing Jones’s “Preface to the First Edition,” Shrews- 
bury Edition of The Note-Books of Samuel Butler (London, Jonathan Cape, 1926), xx, 
xxxvii-xliii. All references to The Note-Books in this paper are to the standard Shrewsbury 
Edition. The Note-Books were first published by Fifield (London, 1912). 

* The lengths of the volumes are as follows: Vol. 1, 230 pages of text and 22 pages of in- 
dex; Vol. 1, 222 pages of text and 19 pages of index; Vol. 111, 238 pages of text and 10 pages 
of index; Vol. rv, 225 pages of text and 15 pages of index; Vol. v, 225 pages of text and 17 
pages of index; Vol. v1, 109 pages of text, no index. In all there are 1249 pages of text, of 
which about 662 are typewritten and 587 in Butler’s own hand. The original or “A”? text 
sin the Chapin Library, and the “B” text, which was the copy kept in Jones’s rooms, is in 
the British Museum. See Geoffrey Keynes and Brian Hill, “Distribution of Samuel But- 


ler’s Manuscripts,” The Times Literary Supplement, Sat. Nov. 23, 1935, p. 764. 
* The Note-Books, p. xxxvii. 
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they are ever to be published. In addition to these objections the con- 
fusion is very great.’ Possibly another motive for his decision was the 
insecurity of Butler’s reputation and the feeling that by clever manip- 
ulation and arrangement he could make the notes more attractive and 
more striking for the general reader than they were as Butler had left 
them. He also believed that he had Butler’s authority for undertaking 
further revisions. In the “Preface to Volume Two” of his notes Butler 
had written: 


Elmsley in one of his letters to Dr. Butler says that an author is the worst per- 
son to put one of his own works through the press (see my Life of Dr. Butler, 
Vol. 1, p. 88). It seems to me that he is the worst person also to make selections 
from his own notes or indeed even, in my case, to write them. I cannot help it 
They grew as, with little disturbance, they now stand; they are not meant for 
publication; the bad ones serve as bread for the jam of the good ones; it was less 
trouble to let them go than to think whether they ought not to be destroyed. ... 
I know that many a one of those who look over these books—for that they will 
be looked over by not a few I doubt not—will think me to have been a greater 
fool than I probably was. ...I think that, to some, such a record of passing 
moods and thoughts good bad and indifferent, will be more valuable as throwing 
light upon the period to which it relates than it would have been if it had been 
edited with greater judgment.® 


Henry Festing Jones took this to mean that the notes “were not in- 
tended to be published as they stand”’;§ but if that is what the beginning 
of the quotation seems to say, though it does so humorously, it is cer- 
tainly not the purport of the last sentence which I have quoted. Butler 
appears to have been uncertain about what would or should happen to 
his notes; at one moment he felt that they were “not meant for publica- 
tion” and at the next he expressed his conviction that they would be 
read by “not a few.” 

Henry Festing Jones decided, however, on an extensive revision and 
rearrangement, and his work began when Desmond MacCarthy, editor of 
the New Quarterly Review, asked him for some selections for serial 
publication.’ In preparing these selections Jones established his editorial 
method: it was to go through the books hunting for the most striking 
passages, to copy these out, and to arrange them according to theif 
contents, getting all the notes on related topics together. He also allowed 
himself to make “such verbal alterations as seemed necessary to avoid 
repetitions, to correct obvious errors, and to remove causes of reasonable 
offence.”* Finally, he found it convenient to combine many notes into 

* Tbid., p. xxxviii. 

5 The MS note-books, 11, v, June 28, 1898. The Note-Books, p. 216. 

6 The Note-Books, p. xxxviii. 7 [bid., p. xxxix. 8 Tbid., p. xl. 
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single passages, altering transitions and openings to make this possible, 
reconsidering the headings of the notes, and often inventing his own. 
All of this means that The Note-Books of Samuel Butler as they have 
been generally read and enjoyed by a wide public are not really Butler’s 
note-books, but are rather a revised and heavily edited version of what 
he wrote. In concluding his preface Jones says that some day when the 
manuscript note-books are available ‘anyone sufficiently interested 
will be able to see exactly what I have done in selecting, omitting, edit- 
ing, condensing, and classifying.”’® He confesses that he does not expect 
everyone to approve of the result; his aim was “to make such a book as 
I believe would have pleased Butler.’ On the whole he appears to have 
been successful, and Butler might well have been pleased, although 
perhaps somewhat annoyed at the large amount of “‘jam” and the dirth 
of “bread.”’ But in the interests of accuracy Jones should have given 
more indication of the extent and nature of his editorial revisions than 
he does in his preface. Readers have a right to know exactly what hap- 
pened to Butler’s notes when they were prepared for the public eye. 


I 


It would be impossibly lengthy to give an account of every change 
that Jones made in the note-books during his editorship, but by citing 
several examples of each kind of change I shall endeavor to present a 
picture of the original note-books which will be true in outline. In the 
first place, Jones destroyed all the chronology which is preserved in 
Butler’s carefully dated volumes where his notes follow him through 
the years. Each page is headed with two dates; the month and year 
when the note was first written and the date (usually the exact day) 
when Butler edited it and copied it into the final volume. Occasionally 
Jones gives the year at the end of a long or important note, but most of 
the notes bear no date at all in the published Note-Books. Thus if one is 
looking for evidence of the development of Butler’s ideas—and one 
should so look—he will not find it. When A. T. Bartholomew edited the 
Further Extracts from the Note-Books of Samuel Butler he saw that this 
was a defect and kept most of the notes in their original order; but 
unfortunately his volume is made up too largely of “bread” without 
“jam” and thus it too misleads. Jones had to sacrifice chronology to 
achieve his ideal of topical organization, but he might have retained at 
least some indication of which notes belong early in Butler’s life and 
which come late. 

Worse than this destruction of chronology is Jones’s habit of amal- 


* Ibid., p. xlii. 10 Tbid., p. xli. 11 Jonathan Cape (London, 1934). 
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gamating many notes into one without giving any indication that in a 
single paragraph or sentence he is drawing from ideas put down at 
different times and under different circumstances. Again, this may be 
permissible to achieve unity and point, but it should not be done without 
acknowledgement as often as Jones does it. Occasionally he combines 
notes which ought not to be combined and separates notes originally 
very appropriately together. From the preface one gathers that this 
amalgamating happens a few times; there is no indication how often or 
where. In reality, it happens very often. Thus, the note on page 13, 
“Joining and Disjoining,” has as its first sentence the opening of a note 
written in 1874-75 from Volume I page 8, but the next three lines were 
written in June 1888 and come from Volume II, page 27, after which 
the note returns to Volume I, page 8 for the remainder of the paragraph. 
The note on page 15, “Our Trivial Bodies,” begins with a note from 
Volume 1, page 95 written in February 1881, which ends as follows: 


... It is Handel’s work, not the body with which he did the work, that drags 
thousands of people on a winter’s night from one end of London to the other; 
and this is the true Handel, who is a more living power among us 122 years after 
his death than during the time he was amongst us in the body. The body changes 
hourly—the work changes, but infinitely more slowly. 


Jones stops this note just after the beginning of the first sentence I have 
quoted, puts in a substitute phrase of his own: “It is Handel’s work, not 
the body with which he did the work, that pulls us half over London,” 
and then inserts a note he found in Volume un, page 50, written in 1884, 
about the forces involved in attracting an audience to Prince Albert 
Hall to hear the Messiah. After this note, all in one paragraph, he returns 
to the end of Butler’s first note, concluding as follows: “This is the true 
Handel, who is a more living power among us one hundred and twenty- 
two years after his death than during the time he was amongst us in the 
body.” The title of the note is changed but not improved; Butler had 
called it, getting the emphasis just where he wanted it: “Body a small 
part of one.” Jones calls it “Our Trivial Bodies.” 

Similarly, the “‘Counsels of Imperfection,” page 17, are printed with 
one heading and in four consecutive paragraphs as though they were all 
a single note; actually, they are built of intertwined passages written 
October 1, 1894"? (this note ends with the tale of “The Moral Painter” 
printed on page 236, but Jones clipped off its opening for use here), 
November 17, 1890" (this part is put into the middle of the note of 
October 1, 1894), November 2, 1891! (with the order of the sentences 


® The MS note-books, v, 62. 18 [bid., tv, 29. 4 [bid., tv, 117. 
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considerably changed), and December 21, 1896.15 No wonder that the 
note seems choppy and patched even though the ideas fit together well 
enough! 

Often Jones’s method works very well, though it would be better if in 
every case he had given indication of what he was doing. The note on 
page 22, “Change and Immortality,” is a clever and effective combina- 
tion of a note by that title written in December 1889" and a note which 
provides the conclusion written in 18747 and called “Morality and 
Contradiction in Terms.” The two-paragraph note on page 30 entitled 
“Money, Health and Reputation” is also made up of two notes that fit 
well together, the first written in November 1884!* and the second 
written in November 1880.!% 

The note on page 53 entitled ‘Unconscious Memory” begins with an 
anecdote recorded In November 1881,”° goes on with a note from 1880,” 
and concludes with a late note written October 15, 1891.” The note on 
page 55 called “‘Accident, Design, and Memory,” begins with a note 
written in February, 1885” entitled ‘(Heredity and Memory,” which it 
drops at the end of the sentence ending in the fourth line from the top 
of page 56, just as Butler had begun to develop a metaphor: “they 
[heredity and memory] do not originate one single one of the rain drops 
which go to form the full flowing river of the life of a complex organism.” 
This is omitted and in its place is inserted a note written in April 1884 
entitled “Increment in our Knowledge and Capabilities not due to 
Design Entirely.”” Only the opening and the close of this note are used, 
and in the eleventh line from the top of page 56 Jones returns to the note 
of February 1885, taking it up after the metaphor referred to above, 
even though that metaphor is used again at the end of the note and 
needs its omitted development. 

On page 68 the short note entitled “Equilibrium” is made of three 
passages taken from Volume 11, page 216, Volume 1, page 120 and 
Volume 1, page 118. The note ‘Nerves and Postmen” on page 80 is an 
efiective combination of a note written in April, 1884% and another 
involving the same simile from February 1885. The phrase “Letters 
in transitu”’ is Jones’s own transition from the first note to the second. 
The note “Beer and my Cat” on page 82 is made up of two notes oc- 
curring close together in the same volume and obviously belonging 
together—the first written in October 188327 and the second in Novem- 

i Ibid., v, 115. 16 Tbid., 111, 68. 17 Ibid.,t, 3. 18 Tbid., 1, 99. 

* Ibid. 1,94. 20 Tbid.,1, 112. 1 [bid.,1,55. ™ Ibid.,1v, 101. 


® Ibid.,11, 118. % Ibid., 11, 72. % Ibid., 11, 66. % Ibid., 11, 116. 
” Ibid., 11, 3. 
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ber 1883.78 Butler concluded the second of these notes with a reference 
to his earlier note. 

Some of the long notes which amount to short essays are also, sur- 
prisingly enough, amalgamations of short and widely separated bits, 
Butler wrote a note on “Croesus and his Kitchen-maid” in November 
1880; and in March 1894* he returned to the theme, this time writing 
about Rothschild’s Kitchen-maid, and developing it in further detail, 
When he combined these notes Jones provided a footnote explaining 
that he had made five different notes into one, though practically all of 
the note comes from two places.*! The little essay on “Relative In- 
portances’’® is made up of notes written in 1876-80, and November 
1883.% The note on “Handel and Beethoven” on page 107 is a weaving 
together of two notes: May 1886,® and May 1882. The first part of the 
long note ‘“‘Apologia’’*’ is, for its first two paragraphs, from a note written 
May 31, 1890;** then a note written in March 1885* is inserted; and the 
fourth paragraph returns to the May 31, 1890 note, which continues to 
the bottom of page 379. Here this entry in Jones’s Note-Book ends, but 
Butler continued it with a discussion of “Ephemeral and Permanent 
Success” which Jones prints separately.*° The last two paragraphs of this 
continuation are taken out of the middle of the second paragraph, giving 
the whole note a different organization from that which Butler gave it. 
Likewise, the note on “God and the Unknown’ is a patchwork. It 
opens with a note written in December 1886 for its first paragraph, 
goes on in its second and third paragraphs with a note from February 
1884, its fourth paragraph is from Volume 1 page 40, and its fifth 
through eighth paragraphs return to the February 1884 note. Then the 
next to last paragraph is a note written on June 26, 1895,“ and it con- 
cludes with a note written in June, 1889. The note on “The English 
Church Abroad’ is mostly from Volume 1 page 12, written in 1874-75, 
but into it is inserted an anecdote illustrating the theme of the note, 
taken from Volume 11, page 60, and written in October 1889. Fora 
final example of this sort of rearranging take the note entitled “The 
Vates Sacer” ;*” it is made up of notes from January 22, 1891,4* November 


28 Tbid., 11, 20. 29 Tbid., 1, 67-69. 0 Tbid., 11, 62. 

% The Note-Books, 88. #2 Tbid., 93. 

33 The MS note-books, 1, 51-53. 4 Ibid., 11, 15. % Tbid., 11, 177. 
3 Thid., 1, 148. 37 The Note-Books, 377-381. 

38 The MS note-books, rv, 1. 39 Tbid., 11, 132. 

4° The Note-Books, 180-181. 4 [bid., 330-332. 

“ The MS note-books, 1, 205. 8 Tbid., 1,41. 4 Tbid., v, 91. 
 Ibid., m1, 57. 4 The Note-Books, 349. 47 Tbid., 370-372. 

«8 The MS note-books, rv, 40-41. 
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1891,4 January 19, 1891,5° and February 20, 1891.5 These notes all 
occur close together in the note-books and are effectively combined. 

On one occasion Jones failed to combine two notes when the com- 
bination was suggested by Butler himself. The note “Knowledge is 
Power” was written on Wednesday, December 9, 18915? and ended with 
the comment in Butler’s hand: “Here you may attach the ‘capronised’ 
note if you like.” The “‘capronised” note makes such a good conclusion 
to Butler’s comments on education that it is hard to see why Jones 
failed to insert it where Butler wanted it to go. 


Alfred went to the Basoche & told me all about it. There was a horse came on 
to the stage, beautifully capronised.—I said “Alfred, spell that word,” & made 
a beginning for him. ‘Oh yes” he answered, “‘I know, comparisoned,”—“‘Come, 
come, Alfred, you know better than that,”—‘‘Well, Sir, it will be six years before 
I want to use that word again, and I think it will do if I study it then.” To which 
I not altogether unwillingly yielded, for Alfred’s education takes time—and 
what is more he is so very good as he is that it is better to leave him alone.™ 


II 


Jones’s editorial modesty led him to omit himself from the Note-Books 
wherever he could. It was Butler’s habit to record interesting remarks 
made by his friends, and in his notes he wrote down a great many things 
that Jones said to him. Practically all of these are left out of the printed 
Note-Books, but a number of them were included by A. T. Bartholomew 
in his FurtherExtracts. After all, the fact that they interested Butler 
interests us. A more dubious editorial procedure than this is that Jones 
sometimes includes remarks ascribed to him but omits the ascription, 
leading us to believe that they are Bulter’s own. Thus in the note 
entitled “Academicism’”® Jones omits Butler’s interesting account of 
how he learned to compose music without academic study, after which 
he makes Butler say: “If I had one thing to say to students before I died 
(I mean, if I had got to die, but might tell students one thing first) I 
should say ....” etc., whereas Butler had actually written: “If Jones 
and I had one thing to say to students before we died, I mean if we were 
told we had got to die, but might tell students one thing first, we should 
say...’ etc. The note “Handel and Homer’’” should conclude with 
a note entitled “H. F. Jones & Reverence” which goes as follows: 
“Talking about the note on the preceding page Jones said laughingly 
‘It’s only you and I who can understand that one can laugh and yet 


 Tbid., tv, 118. 5° Tbid., 1v, 38. 51 [bid., rv, 50. 

® The Note-Books, 99. 53 The MS note-books, rv, 138. 

* Ibid., 1v, 137: December 7, 1891. 55 The Note-Books, 99-101. 
“ The MS note-books, 11, 122. 57 The Note-Books, 109. 
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reverence,’”®® but Jones cut off this perfectly good ending. Again the note 
on ‘‘Handel and Shakespeare’’®® should have its last sentence as follows; 
“Neither were self-conscious in production, but when the thing had 
come out, said Jones, ‘Shakespeare looks at it and wonders,’ whereas 
Handel takes it more as a matter of course.’®° But perhaps Jones re- 
membered that he hadn’t said this and that Butler put it in his mouth 
for dramatic effect! Again the note “Money and Technique’®™ should 
read: “Jones said that money is very like technique (or vice versa); i. e, 
that musicians or painters with great command of technique very 
frequently, if not generally, do not know what to do with it when they 
have it, while those who have less often know far better what to do with 
a 

Another note on ‘Women and Religion’ goes as follows in the note- 
book: 


Jones and I were talking about Lord Beaconsfield, & Endymion, & how Ld. B. 
said that all men are of the same opinion about religion but no sensible man ever 
says what that opinion is; Jones said, “‘& it’s just the same about the intelligence 
of women; all men are of the same opinion about this, but no wise man & etc.” 

What he said was limited, of course, to the intellectual strength of women. 


In the published Note-Books this is completely altered and there is no 
mention of Jones. The Note-Book version goes as follows: 
It has been said that all sensible men are of the same religion and that no sensible 


man ever says what that religion is. So all sensible men are of the same opinion 
about women and no sensible man ever says what that opinion is.® 


Similarly part of the remarks about the woman who found the lost 
chord® are ascribed to Jones in the note-books and go as follows: 


The Lost Chord 


I was reminding Jones about the young lady who had found the lost chord & was 
banging it down in a Milanese advertisement. He said ‘“You know, if it was like 
a grand Amen, it can only have been a plagal cadence, or a full close from domi- 
nant to tonic. How dreadful her music must have been at other times—worse 
probably than when she was actually hunting for the chord. Fancy being in the 
room with her when she was strumming about after it—fancy being in Heaven 
with her when she found it—oh Lord!’’®” 


The last sentence of the note “Contradiction in Terms,’’®* “Every 


58 The MS note-books, rv, 182 bis. 59 The Note-Books, 111. 

60 The MS note-books, tv, 199. 81 The Note-Books, 137. 

62 The MS note-books, rv, 151. 83 The Note-Books, 229. 

64 The MS note-books, rv, 201. 65 The Note-Books, 229. 86 Thid., 283-284. 
67 The MS note-books, rv, 120. 88 The Note-Books, 319-320. 
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proposition has got a skeleton in its cupboard,” was Jones’s comment, 
Butler reports, when he told him about the ideas in the note which it 
concludes. 


I told Jones that I had been writing about there being no “is” without an “is 
not” by way of harmonics, and that every proposition must give its sop to Neme- 
sis. “Yes” he added, ‘every proposition has got a skeleton in its cupboard.’® 


The “We” of the published Note-Books is often Jones’s euphemism for 
the “Jones and I” of the manuscript volumes, as for example the in- 
cident about the funeral’® which should begin “Henry Festing Jones and 
I met a funeral at Shrewsbury as we were coming up the Abbey Fore- 
gate...,”” etc.” The reader ought to be told when Butler is quoting 
Jones even if Jones was the editor of the notes. 

The note-books reveal an interesting minor point in this connection. 
It was Jones who made the humorous misquotation from Tennyson: 
“It is better to have loved and lost than never to have lost at all’’” 
which Butler used at the beginning of Chapter 77 in The Way of All 
Flesh.” This misquotation has been quietly corrected in most American 
editions of The Way of All Flesh," which are apparently based on the 
first English edition. In that edition “some cultured printer’s reader, 
who had too seriously taken to heart Lord Salisbury’s recommendation 
to verify your references, ‘corrected’ it after the last revise had been 


passed,”* but in the Shrewsbury edition it stands as Butler meant it 
to stand. 


III 


The most serious editorial tampering with Butler’s notes occurs in 
the matter of actual verbal changes. Jones acknowledges in his preface 
that he made changes, quoting as his justification Butler’s statement 
that an editor “should be free to alter according to his discretion or 
indiscretion” ;”* but he implies that the changes he made are slight when 
he writes: ‘“My ‘discretion or indiscretion’ was less seriously strained in 
making textual changes than in determining how many, and what, groups 
to have and which notes in what order, to include in each group.”’”” As 


* The MS note-books, 11, 127. 7 The Note-Books, 350. 

™ The MS note-books, rv, 145. 7 Thid.,1, 161. 

® Shrewsbury Edition, 17, 341. 

™ Some of the editions in which it is corrected are: E. P. Dutton, New York, 1916; 
Windsor Press edition, New York, 1935; Grosset and Dunlap, New York, no date; The 
Classics Club edition, New York, 1943. But in the E. P. Dutton editions for 1915 and 1910 
itis not corrected, nor in the Jonathan Cape illustrated edition, New York, 1936. 

® Henry Festing Jones, Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon (London: Macmillan, 1920), 
tr, 13. 

® The Note-Books, xl. 7 Tbid., xl. 
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a matter of fact, fully one fourth of the notes are verbally altered from 
the form in which Butler wrote them. 

Some of the alterations are defensible, simply improvements in gram- 
mar, spelling and style. Butler took great pains to keep his notes clear 
and legible and he corrected all the errors that he happened to see, but 
like any other writer he overlooked a goodly number of mistakes which 
a conscientious editor would correct. Other alterations are calculated to 
make the context of a note clearer to the uninitiated reader than it 
would be if the note were left unaltered. For example, Butler wrote: 
“Mrs Brown at Shrewsbury used to keep a tray of spoiled tarts which 
she sold cheaper.’’’® Jones clarified this by making Butler write: ‘““When 
I was a boy at school at Shrewsbury, old Mrs. Brown used to keep a 
tray of spoiled tarts which she sold cheaper.”’”® 

Another type of alteration occurs when Jones wants to cover up some 
specific reference for reasons of prudence; he often turns a proper name 
into a general “man” or “woman.” Butler had no fear of the particular 
and always named names. The notes would be more effective if we could 
have them unaltered in this respect. Butler’s ““Mark Wilks was falling 
foul of me the other night .. . ”’8° becomes under Jones’s editing, “A 
man at the Century Club was falling foul of me... .”’*! Butler’s opening 
to the note ‘“‘Counsels of Imperfection” which goes as follows: “It is all 
very well to say as mischievous writers like Thomas 4 Kempis & Pére 
Grou maintain that we cannot serve God and Mammon’”’®? is changed to 
“It is all very well for mischievous writers to maintain that we cannot 
serve God and Mammon.’ Another note Butler entitled “God” and 
it began: “If God can be seen at all, he would probably be found a very 
disappointing person—a little wizened old gentleman with a cold, a red 
nose & a comforter round his neck.”*®* This Jones saw fit to entitle 
“Epiphany” and to make it begin: “If Providence could be seen at all 
...,” etc. In the “Vates Sacer” note,** which has already been referred 
to, Butler had written “Jones, Gogin, my cousin Reginald & Pauli are 
all men of more insight, quicker wit, more playful fancy, & in all ways 
abler men than I am.’’®’ This Jones revised to read: ‘“‘“My most intimate 
friends are all men of more insight ...,” etc.®® The note on “Myself 
and my Publishers’’*®® is in the note-book entitled ““Myself and Long- 
mans.’’®° The note ‘Musical Criticism” refers, according to Jones, to 


78 The MS note-books, 1, 1. 7 The Note-Books, 1. 

80 The MS note-books, 1, 112. 81 The Note-Books, 53. 

82 The MS note-books, v, 62. 83 The Note-Books, 17. 

§ The MS note-books, v, 39. 85 The Note-Books, 224. 86 Jbid., 370-372. 
87 The MS note-books, rv, 40. 88 The Note-Books, 370. 89 Tbid., 166. 

9° The MS note-books, rv, 147. %1 The Note-Books, 120. 
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a bit of criticism in The Times, but Butler has it referring directly to 
Fuller Maitland who wrote the criticism under discussion.” 

Some of the small stylistic changes are not so defensible as the sup- 
pression of names. In his note “Counsels of Imperfection” Butler wrote 
“Tf there are two worlds at all (and about this I have no doubt) .. . ,’’® 
and Jones changed this slightly to read “If there are two worlds at all 
(and that there are I have no doubt) ... .”’ Although this makes the 
statement unambiguous and is certainly what Butler meant, it brings 
about no marked improvement. A note written in November 1883 which 
Butler had entitled “The Relation Between the Sexes’”® Jones prints 
under the heading of “Young People.’’® To another note which Butler 
called simply ‘‘God’’*’ because that was its subject, Jones gives the more 
wordy and less appropriate title of ‘‘The Homeric Deity and the Pall 
Mall Gazette.’ 

Often, however, these small changes are clearly improvements, and 
if the reader is more interested in formal correctness than in seeing how 
Butler expressed himself, they are perfectly acceptable. In “Good 
Breeding and the ‘Summum Bonum’” Butler had written: “It is a 
question of what is the Glory of God? It is here that we join issue.” 
jones improves this into “It is on the question of what is the glory of 
God that we join issue.’ The opening of the note “Heredity and 
Memory,” to cite another example, is similarly improved. Butler had 
written somewhat lamely: 


It is right to say that heredity and memory are one and the same thing. It is 
right to say that heredity is a mode of memory, or it is right to say that heredity 
is due to memory, if it is intended that animals can only grow in virtue of their 
being able to recollect.1% 


This Jones edits to read: 


It is right to say either that heredity and memory are one and the same thing, 
or that heredity is a mode of memory, or that heredity is due to memory, if it is 
thereby intended that animals can only grow in virtue of being able to recollect.!” 


One more example of this sort of improvement can best be presented by 
giving two notes, one Butler’s of February 1884 on “Energy,” and the 
second Jones’s revision of it: 


An energy is a soul—a something working in us. We cannot imagine an energy 


" The MS note-books, rv, 146. % Tbid., v, 62. % The Note-Books, 17. 
* The MS note-books, 11, 21. % The Note-Books, 23. 

" The MS note-books, 1, 82-83. %8 The Note-Books, 26-27. 

® The MS note-books, 1, 48. 100 The Note-Books, 27. 

™ The MS note-books, 11, 118. 10 The Note-Books, 55. 
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or working power without matter through which it manifests itself. We cannot 
imagine heat apart from something which is hot, nor motion without something 
that is moving. 

On the other hand we cannot imagine matter without thinking of it as capable 
of some kind of energy. We cannot think of it without thinking that it may be. 
come hotter or colder, and be capable of motion and therefore of changing its 
form—without thinking of it in fact as in some ways ensouled.?% 


An energy is a soul—a something working in us. 

As we cannot imagine heat apart from something which is hot, nor motion 
without something that is moving, so we cannot imagine an energy, or working 
power, without matter through which it manifests itself. 

On the other hand, we cannot imagine matter without thinking of it as capable 
of some kind of working power or energy—we cannot think of matter without 
thinking of it as in some way ensouled.’™ 


Some changes Jones makes for no apparent reason. In the note on 
“My Books” Butler wrote, referring to his leaving painting to become 
an author: 


I did not want to write Erewohn; I wanted to go on painting, and found it an 
abominable nuisance being dragged willy-nilly into writing a book. At the same 
time, of course I liked it.1% 


Jones prints all of this and the conclusion of the note too, except that 
he omits Butler’s statement that he liked his writing.!% The note about 
“Blake, Dante, Virgil, and Tennyson’! was well written as Butler had 
it and did not need touching up. Butler’s version is: 


Jones & I about Blake Dante Tennyson & Virgil 
We said we knew Blake was no good because he learned Italian at sixty in order 
to study Dante, & we knew Dante was no good because he ran Virgil, & we knew 
Virgil was no good because Tennyson ran him, and as for Tennyosn—well he 
went without saying.’ 


Another case of gratuitous alteration is the close of Butler’s fanciful 
note “‘An Idyll’°® which seems to be coming to the conclusion that the 
two lovers married and lived happily ever after. Butler had ended the 
note abruptly with the flat statement that ‘“‘they never married,” but 
this was too much for Jones who omitted the sad conclusion, leaving the 
reader under the impression that matters followed the usual course.” 


193 The MS note-books, 1, 40. 104 The Note-Books, 71. 
105 The MS note-books, 111, 39. 106 The Note-Books, 102. 
107 Tbid., 182. 108 The MS note-books, 1, 71. 
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Perhaps the most unwarranted case of this sort of alteration occurs in 
the note on ‘“‘Homer’s Hot and Cold Springs” which Jones took from 
Butler’s extended account of his visit to Greece and the Troad in 1895." 
The note is printed with only a few small—but quite unnecessary— 
changes until the conversation between Butler and Ismail, into which 
Jones introduces phrases intended to heighten the realism of the note by 
giving the account a somewhat farcical tone not in the original. Butler 
said, in speaking of the Archbishop of Canterbury, “I knew one gentle- 
man who asked his advice upon the very question that you have now 
propounded to myself,”? whereas Jones makes him say “. . . the very 
question that you have done me the honour of propounding to my- 
self.’"48 Later Butler said to Ismail: ‘“‘Promise me that when you come 
here you will sometimes think of me, & I will often do the same by you 
when I am in England.”"* This Jones has dressed up to make Butler say, 
in words that fail to ring true, 


Promise me that when you come here you will sometimes think of the stupid old 
Englishman who has had the pleasure of lunching with you today, and I promise 
that I will often think of you when I am at home again in London." 


No good point is served by having Butler refer to himself in this way, 
and why Jones made the addition it is impossible to tell. 


IV 


The material which Jones omitted when he prepared the notes for 
publication is most of it not especially striking, but while it would 
probably win no new readers for Butler’s work, its revelation of his 
personality and mind in their more intimate and less brilliant moods 
makes it interesting to those who genuinely enjoy him. These omissions 
are the result of Jones’s attitude as an editor: instead of giving the 
public a genuine volume of Butler’s notes, he gave it only what he 
thought was best and most remarkable, leaving out all the “bread” and 
filling. A. T. Bartholomew, coming after him, reconsidered his omissions 
and made a second selection, gleaning, he felt, all the remaining grain. 
“In the manuscript sources” he writes ‘‘there still remains unprinted a 
large quantity of material, but I do not think that any further selection 
should be attempted.’ 

It is possible to disagree with Bartholomew in this opinion. There are 
many effective unpublished notes. Butler’s editors had a marked tend- 


11 The MS note-books, m1, 31 after the index. 112 Thid., 29. 
"8 The Note-Books, 288. 114 The MS note-books, 111, 29 after the index. 
8 The Note-Books, 288-289. 16 Op. cit., 11. 
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ency to select those notes which make a universal or gereral point, but 
it is often the little details which, for a writer like Butler, are most 
revealing; yet a good many of the notes telling in concrete terms about 
his daily life are omitted. These notes are often as well expressed and as 
interesting as anything that has been published. Even the notes that 
Butler made from his reading both of the daily press and of well known 
books are significant; they show that he was better read than we have 
generally been led to suppose, and they give evidence of his surprising 
activity of mind and his tendency to make use of everything. Likewise 
his notes on scientific matters connected with his own books are not 
tiresome or repetitious,’ but throw added light on how he worked out 
his ideas, what they meant to him, and how in his own mind he met and 
answered his critics. Anyone really interested in Butler would find 
almost every word important. 

This survey can have conveyed only a general idea of what happened 
to Butler’s note-books when they were edited by Henry Festing Jones. 
Those readers who want to be certain in considering any particular note 
just when it was written or exactly what it says should not trust his 
edition. Because of the amount of rearranging, changing and rewriting 
that Jones indulged in, his book is not even reliable for a general impres- 
sion of Butler’s work. Until or unless the notes are available in toto just 
as they were composed this situation cannot be remedied. It is good to 
know that the Further Extracts volume is more reliable than the first 
volume, containing only a few changed notes and very little material 
not in the order in which it was written; but this volume is disappointing 
because the cream of the crop is not there. More of the note-book mate- 
rial can of course be found in the Jones Memoir"® and in the volume 
entitled Butleriana.™* This last book is made up largely of long notes 
concerning Butler’s special friends and of a section which Butler kept 
by itself at the end of Volume vi entitled “Blackguardisms and Im- 
proprieties.” Taken alone, Butleriana presents the most unjust picture 
of Butler’s note-books of them all, for by its one-sided selection it 
conveys none of the artistic joy in life that so strongly pervades the 
manuscript volumes. 

Samuel Butler’s Note-Books are no longer so much read as they once 
were, but they have not diminished in value. His determination to 
think his own thoughts and not to follow the Victorian pattern won for 
him many admirers during the first decades of this century when people 


17 Tbid., 11. 
118 Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon (London, 1920), Vols. 1 and 1. 
119 The Nonesuch Press (London, 1932). 
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prided themselves on their own frankness and openmindedness; these 
admirers overemphasized the rebellious Butler and failed to appreciate 
the constructive and creative nature of his work. When being a rebel 
was no longer popular Butler fell from idolization amid the shouts of 
those who thought they had discovered his hollowness, but in reality 
only discovered that they had not understood him. His artistic imagina- 
tion, honesty, originality and versatility give the true Butler every 
right to an enduring position in English literature. 
LEE ELBERT HOLT 


Williams College 











ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, Lx, 619-620.) 


I. In February by mail ballot the Council unanimously approved 
ratification of amendments made to the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. (See Program). 


II. See Meeting of the Executive Council (PMLA, Lx, 619-620). 


III. In September by mail ballot the Council voted without dissent 
that the Annual Meeting of 1946 be held in Washington, D. C., 
on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, December 27, 28, and 30. 
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275. 
“The Wee Ghaist and Oral Transmission.” J AFL, tvut. 48-50. 
Winston, Ann Caulfield. ‘Mighty Annie Christmas of New Orleans.” 
TFSB, x1. 6-8. 
Wood, Ralph C. “Life, Death, and Poetry as Seen by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” MDU, xxxvit. 453-465. 
Woolsey, A. W. ‘‘A Contemporary Texas Tragedy Related in Two Mexican 
‘Corridos’.”” Hisp, xxvut. 505-507. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF ALLAN G. CHESTER AND MatTTuiAs A. SHAABER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


A Co-operative Research Project on A Dictionary of Political Words and 
Phrases. Columbus, Ohio. (Grad. School, Ohio State Univ.). 

Alexander, Henry. “‘Words and the War.”’ AS, x1x (1944). 276-280. 

Austin, H. D. “‘A Suggestion as to the Origin of Sundae.’”? MLN, vx. 534. 


Suggests Sanskrit samdhi (= putting together) as a possible origin. 


Baker, Sidney J. “The Literature of Pidgin English.” AS, xrx (1944). 271- 
275. 

Bellman, Floyd. “‘ ‘Cocktail’ from ‘Coquetier’?”’ AS, xx. 156. 

Black, George F. ‘‘The Surnames of Scotland: Their Origin, Meaning, and 
History” (cont. from last year). Bull. N. Y. Pub. Library, xt1x. 117-129, 270— 
279, 333-342, 398-415, 469-479, 541-548, 607-616, 675-684, 735-788, 855-880 
(to be cont.). 

Bolinger, Dwight L. “The Minimizing Downskip.” AS, xx. 40-44. 

In the downward movement of pitch (in which the glide, if any, is incidental) used in phrases 
to minimize fears, distress, etc.—e.g. “of course.” 


“Note on the Volitional Future.” N&Q, ctxxxvit. 121-123. 
Brewster, Paul G. ‘Additional Observations on Indiana Place-Names.” 
Hoosier Folklore Bull., 111 (1944), No. 4, pp. 74-76. 
Burnham, Josephine M. “ ‘An Awfully Lot.’ ” AS, xx. 73. 
On an example of “genteel false grammar.” 


Byington, Steven V. “Certain Fashions in Commas and Apostrophes.” AS, 
Xx. 22-27. 


——— “Some Words from Irvin S. Cobb.” AS, xx. 75. 
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Notes Cobb’s use of words from the dialect of eastern Long Island in Murder Day by Day 
(1933). 


“Mr. Byington’s Brief Case (III).”’ AS, xx. 114-118. 
Considers miscellaneous matters in connection with American English. 

Clifton, Ernest S. “For the DAE Supplement: The Vocabulary of Sam Slick 
in Texas.’”? AS, xx. 111-113. 
This book by S. A. Hammett (‘Philip Paxton’) was not used as a source by the DAE. 
‘“‘Kiss-me-quick.” AS, xx. 155-156. 


On kiss-me-quick as a synonym for thank-you-ma’am (=a ridge or depression in a road). 








Colcord, Joanna C. Sea Language Comes Ashore. New York. 

“Comments on Word-Lists from the South, Publication of the American Dialect 
Society, Number 2.” Pub. Amer. Dialect Soc., 111. 7-12. 

Coulter, V. C. “Does Your Conscience Hurt You?” College English, vt. 283- 
288. 


A semantic approach to the implications of the word conscience. 


DeCamp, L. Sprague. “Pronunciation of Upstate New York Place-Names.” 
AS, x1x (1944). 250-265. 

Dobbie, Elliott V. ‘‘Bibliography—General and Historical Studies.” AS, 
x1x (1944). 299-301; xx. 137-139. 

D[obbie], E. V. “American Soldiers Abroad.”” AS x1x (1944). 310-311. 


On some army terms. 


Dunlap, A. R. “Observations on American Colloquial Idiom.” AS, xx. 12-21. 
The idioms considered are “any more,”’ “at all,” “‘considerably inexpensive,” “happen you,” 
“like for,” “off of, off from,” “type person.” 

“G I Lingo.” AS, xx. 147-148. 
“‘Localisms.”’ AS, xx. 157. 
On dornick, feist, smidgen, and a litile stronger (=a little earlier). 

Ericson, E. E. ‘“‘The Dialect of Up-state New York: a Study of the Folk- 
Speech in Two Works of Marietta Holley.” SP, x11. 690-707. 

““Apocope in American English.” N&Q, ctxxxvitt. 190. 
Fletcher, Edward. “‘Addendum to ‘Know-How’.” AS, x1x (1944). 265. 


Records an instance of the use of the term in 1936. 
Gray, Louis H. “Man in Anglo-Saxon and Old High German Bible-Texts.” 
Word, 1. 19-32. 


On the use of man as an indefinite pronoun. 


Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Notes on British Solomon Islands Pidgin.” MLN, tx. 
315-318. 

Hartley, Lodwick. ‘“‘How Does One Pronounce?” College English, VI. 216- 
218. 


On such words as apotheosis, abdomen, etc. 
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Hench, Atcheson L. “John A. Grindle, Real or Fictional Angler?” AS, xx. 
69-70. 
On the legend behind the word “grindie”’ (=a fish more widely known as “‘bowfin’’). 

Hinton, Norman H. Political vn, A Case Study. Hanover, N.H., 1941 
(Columbia Univ. diss.). 

Hogan, Charles H. “‘A Yankee Comments on Texas Speech.” AS, xx. 82-84. 

Hornstein, Lillian H. ‘More War Words.” AS, xx. 150-151. 

Huse, H. R. “Reading and Understanding.” SP, x11. 708-715. 

Jones, Joseph. “ Waiters’ Lingo in the 1880’s.” AS xx. 70-71. 


“Bibliography—Present Day English.” AS, x1x (1944). 296-299; 
xx. 65-67, 133-137. 


Kellogg, Allen B. “ ‘Dauncy’.” AS, xx. 151-152. 


On shades of meaning in this word which normally means “frail” or “sickly.” 





Kenny, Hamill. West Virginia Place Names. Piedmont, W. Va. 
Kenyon, John S. “Phonemic Contrast.” AS, xx. 153. 
“Justification” and “Just a vacation.” 


Kimmerle, Marjorie M. “A Study in Connotation.” Elizabethan Studies... 
in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 337-343. 


On Norwegian and Norwegian-American surnames. 


Kékeritz, Helge. ““The Reduction of Initial kn and gn in English.” Lang, 
xx1. 77-86. 

Krumpelmann, John T. “Du Pratz’s History of Louisiana (1763), A Source 
of Americanisms, Especially of Those Attributed to Imlay.” AS, xx. 45-50. 
The third edition of Imlay’s Topographical Description borrowed freely from the anonymous 


English translation of du Pratz’s Histoire, which thus provides earlier occurrences of words 
cited from Imlay in the DAE. 


Kurath, Hans. “German Relics in Pennsylvania English.” M. B. Evans 
Festschrift (M DU, Vol. xxxvu, nos. 4 and 5). Pp. 96-102. 

Kwiat, Joseph J. ‘“Thoreau and George Minott.” AS, xx. 78. 
On some linguistic notes from Thoreau’s Journal. 


L., D. “The Farm Column.” AS, x1x (1944). 309. 
On some unnoted farm terms. 


Lane, George S. ‘‘Changes in Emphasis in Linguistics with Particular Refer- 
ence to Paul and Bloomfield.” SP, xxir. 465-483. 

Livingston, Charles H. “French treteau: English trestle.” MP, xx. 89-93. 
Roms Klonda. “Bilingualism in the Southwest.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxxI1. 
175-180, 


M., M. J. “ ‘Fighting-Hole Feet’ and ‘Shelter Legs’.”” AS, xx. 77-78. 


On some army terms. 


McArthur, Lewis A. Oregon Geographic Names. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. [Portland, Ore.], 1944 (Oregon Hist. Soc.). 
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McAtee, W. L. ‘‘Irradiations of the Suffixes ‘-ee’ and ‘-eer’.””? AS, xx. 75-76, 
“More Amalgams.” AS, xx. 76. 
“The Pronunciation of ‘Weir’.”” AS, xx. 76-77. 

































































“Two Notes by Mr. McAtee.” AS, xx. 157. J 
On pen rest (= a dot of ink) and busybody (=an arrangement of mirrors for the inspection of 
visitors). Or 
* ‘“Bogus’.” AS, xx (1944). 309-310. 
“‘Word-Finding.” AS, xtx (1944). 311-312. On 
On the alphabetizing of plural forms with distinct meanings. | 
McCue, George S. “Salvation through Semantics or Sacred Cow, Is not Cal 
Sacred Cowse.” Elizabethan Studies . . .in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 38-44. ] 
McMillan, James B. ‘“New American Lexical Evidence.” AS, xx. 34-39, } 
A list of ninety-five words and combinations “intended to supplement the evidence provided I 
in the Dictionary of American English. ...” 744 
—— “‘L.C.L.’ Again.” AS, xx. 73. R 
“L.C.L.” either “less-than-carload’’ or “less-than-carload lots.” On t 
Malone, Kemp. ‘‘Good Anglo-Saxon.”” MLN, ix. 57-58. on 
Cites a passage from James Norman Hall in which the phrase means “not ‘plain English,’ but R 
simply ‘English’.” SI 
“Some Linguistic Studies of 1941-1944.” MLN, tx. 535-568. 153, 
Mathews, M. M. “The New Element in American English (II).” AS, xx Sh 
106-110. Sp 
On aborigine, addressee, alcade, alewife, angel (= money), almighty dollar. fee 
Mencken, H. L. Supplement I: The American language; An Inquiry into the - 
Development of English in the United States. New York. 2 
Further researches in American vocabulary, its origins, uses and particular distinctions. The OF bul 
first edition, indicated on the copyright page, published August 20. — 
‘American Profanity.” AS, x1x (1944). 241-249. The wa 
Menner, Robert J. “Multiple Meaning and Change of Meaning in English.” doldrun 
Lang, xx1. 59-76. — 
Meredith, Mamie J. “‘ ‘Gazelleburgers’ in Persian Palaces.” AS, xIx (1944). Hf Onthe; 
308-309. — 
On new compounds modeled after “hamburger.” Suggest 
Meroney, Howard. “The Early History of down as an Adverb.”” J EGP, xu Stets 
378-386. Stew: 
Minton, Arthur. “Olympians, Hurricanes, and Vultures.” AS, xIx (1944). in the U 
266-270. 





On names of boys’ clubs. 


Morgan, Bayard Q. “Some Functions of Time in Speech.” AS, xx. 28-33. 
Morrison, High. “Amphibian ‘Ducks’.” AS, xx. 157-158. 


On “ducks” as the name for amphibian trucks. 
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Neumann, J. H. ‘American Newspaper Interest in English Language Prob- 
lems.”? AS, xx. 99-105. 


“The Dutch Element in the Vocabulary of American English.” 
JEGP, xutv. 274-280. 
P., L. “ ‘Whodunit’ Again.” AS, xtx (1944). 265. 


On the earliest use of the term. 





Partridge, Eric H. ‘Words Get Their Wings.” College English, vu. 26-30. 
On the slang of the R.A.F. 


Prescott, Joseph. ‘‘Not in the Dictionaries.” MLN, tx. 495-496. 


Calls attention to a dozen words in usages or forms not yet recorded. 


Randel, William. ‘Minnesota Localisms.”’ AS, xx. 153-154. 

Riordan, John L. “Soda Fountain Lingo.” Calif. Folklore Qu., tv. 50-57. 

Robertson, D. W., Jr. ‘‘ Buzones, an Alternative Etymology.” SP, xii. 741- 
744. 

Russell, I. Willis. ‘‘ ‘Presently’.”” AS, xx. 73-75. 


On the present status of presently=“‘at present, now.” 


“Among the New Words.”’ AS, x1x (1944). 302-307; xx. 141-146. 
Russell, J. C. ““Buzones, an English-Latin Hybrid?” SP, xii. 19-20. 
Shewmake, Edwin F. ‘How to Find [41] in Eastern Virginia.”” AS, xx. 152- 

153. 

Shipley, Joseph T. Dictionary of Word Origins. New York. 
Spitzer, Leo. “Anglo-French Etymologies.” PQ, xxiv. 20-32. 
“Three Etymological Notes.” JEGP, xiv. 94-97. 
On gun, car(ri)w(h)itchet, and gal(l)ivant—gilravage. 


“Anglo-Latin Buzones.” MLN, tx. 285-286. 
OF buli)son (= “buzzard”’) > Anglo-Latin busones. 





but 

















The 
“Old French Etymologies.”” MLN, tx. 503-520. 
The words considered are balderdash, caterwaul, curlicue, dudgeon, pilliwinks, prowl, tantrums, 
ish.” doldrums, vagary. 
“* Highball’.””’ AS, xx, 72-73. 
944). Hf Onthe relationship of highball as a railroad term and highball as a beverage. 
“ *Cahoot’.”” AS, xx. 154-155. 
Suggest Fr. cahot as the etymon. 
, xiv Stetson, R. H. Bases of Phonology. Oberlin. 
Stewart, George R. Names on the Land: A Historical Account of Place-naming 
194). I in the United States. New York. 
—— “Some American Place-Name Problems.” AS, x1x (1944). 289-292. 
Supplements Ferguson’s article in AS, xvur. 309-310. 
-33. 


Thomas, C. K. “A Symposium on Phonetics and Standards of Pronuncia- 
tion.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, Xxx. 318-327. 
Trevifio, S. N, “Bibliogranhy-Phonetics.” AS, xx. 66-68. 
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Trout, Bob. “Some Notes on H. L. Mencken’s ‘War Words in England’.” 
AS, x1x (1944), 292-295. 
Supplements Mencken’s article in AS, xrx, 3-15. 


Turner, Lorenzo D. ‘‘Notes on the Sounds and Vocabulary of Gullah.” Py}, 
Amer. Dialect Soc., 111. 13-28. 

Utley, Francis L. “An Unrationed Meal of Crow.” AS, xx. 149-150. 
Analysis of a cartoon based upon the concept of our enemies eating crow is used to illustrate the 
linguistic barriers to international understanding. 

Walsh, Chad. “Basic English: World Philosophy or World Language?” 
College English, v1. 453-459. 

Wells, Rulon S. “The Pitch Phonemes of English.” Lang, xx1. 27-39. 

Whiting, B. J. “American Wellerisms of the Golden Age.” AS, xx. 3-11. 

A sampling of American Wellerisms from the period 1840-1880 revealing that the device was 
common in America before Pickwick. 


See SECTION V., s.v. Rushworth Gospels; SECTION VI, s.v. Siege of Jerusalem. 


II. VERSIFICATION 
III. GENERAL 


Brown, Wallace C. ‘‘Windlasses and Assays of Bias.” So. Ail. Qu., xxiv. 415 
421. 
On the relations of literary criticism and literary history. 


Boys, Richard C. “The English Poetical Miscellany in Colonial America.” 
SP, xii. 114-130. 
A list of references to miscellanies in American libraries and book-lists to 1800. 

Bond, Donald F., and Carriére, Joseph M. “‘Anglo-French and Franco- 
American Studies: A Current Bibliography.” RR, xxxvi. 161-190. 

Brégy, Katherine. “Conscience and the Critic.” Catholic World, cxxt. 325- 
328. 
On the responsibility of the critic. 

“A Check-List of Explication (1944).” Explicator, Vol. 111, Index number. 

Craig, Hardin. Literary Study and the Scholarly Profession. Seattle. 
The Walker-Ames lectures for 1944 at the Univ. of Washington. 

Earnest, Ernest. A Foreword to Literature. New York. 

Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays in Honor of George F. Reynolds. Boulder, 
Colo. (Univ. of Colorado Stud., Ser. B. Studies in the Humanities, Vol. u, No. 4), 
The items pertinent to this bibliography are entered in the appropriate places. 


Farber, Marjorie. ‘Subjectivity in Modern Fiction.” Kenyon Rev., Vu. 645- 


652. 
Giffin, Mary E. ‘Nationalism and English Literature.” College English, V1 


310-313. 
Urges greater consideration of Colonial literature. 

Gilbert, Creighton. “Michael Angelos’ Poetry in English Verse.” Ital, xx 
180-195. 
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Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. ‘The Herbal in Poetry.” Library Chron. . . .Univ. of 
Texas, I. 24-29. 

Hoffman, Frederick J. Freudianism and the Literary Mind. Baton Rouge. 

Lovecraft, H. P. Supernatural Horror in Literature. New York. 

McDonough, Mary L. Poet Physicians: An Anthology of Medical Poetry 
Written by Physicians. Springfield, Il. 

Mathews, Ernst G. “English Translations from Spanish: A Review and a 
Contribution.” J EGP, xiv. 387-424. 
Corrects and supplements R. U. Pane’s English Translations from the Spanish—1484-1943 
(1944). 

Mims, Edwin. Great Writers as Interpreters of Religion. New York. 

Peterson, Houston, and Lynch, William S. (edd.). Poet to Poet. A Treasury 
of Golden Criticism. New York. 
Ananthology of poems about poets and poetry. 


Spring, Powell. The Spirit of Literature. Winter Park, Fla. 

Starr, Nathan C. The Dynamics of Literature. New York. 

Stovall, Floyd. “The Function of Literature in a Democracy.” College Eng- 
lish, v1. 440-444. 

Swank, Raynard. “The Organization of Library Materials for Research in 
English Literature.” Library Quar., xv. 49-74. 
Of interest to students of methodology. 


Union List of Microfilms: Supplement 3 (1944). Philadelphia. 
Zink, Sidney. “‘Poetry and Truth.” Philosophical Rev., r1v. 132-154. 
Weber, Carl. ‘Tragedy and the Good Life.”” Dalhousie Rev., xxv. 225-233. 
Whiting, B. J. “‘ “The Wee Ghaist’ and Oral Transmission.” J AFL, tvut. 48- 
50. 
Lines reported from oral transmission in N&Q for 1857 are based upon a poem in Scott’s 


Minstrelsy and in the Bannatyne MS. The author reminds us “that the printed page is often 
just behind ‘oral’ literature.’’ 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, AND CHARACTER TYPES 

Bader, A. L. “The Structure of the Modern Short Story.” College English, 
vu. 86-92. 

Bentley, Eric R. ‘The Drama at Ebb.” Kenyon Rev., vir. 169-184. 

Foster-Harris, William. The Basic Formulas of Fiction. Norman, Okla., 1944. 
Robinson, F. N. “Irish Proverbs and Irish National Character.” M P, Xttirtt, 
1-10, 

Uzzell, Thomas H. “Modern Innovations.” College English, vu. 59-65. 
On the technique of the novel. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Magoun, Francis P., Jr. ““A Note on Old West Germanic 
Poetic Unity.” M P, xii. 77-82. 


With a translation of the Lay of Hildebrand into O.E. 
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Zlfric. Davis, Charles R. “A Note on #lfric’s Translation of Job 1, 6.” MLN, 
Lx. 494-495. 
Englas in Elfric’s translation of this verse seems to be from Jerome’s translation of Job from 
Origen’s Greek Hexapla. 


Alfred. Magoun, Francis P., Jr. “King Alfred’s Hélgoland and Old Nor. 
wegian Syncope.” SS, xvi (1944). 163-164. 
Malone, Kemp. “On Alfred’s osti.”’ Studia Neophil., xv (1942). 410. 
Whiting, B. J. “Ohthere (Ottar) and Egils-Saga.’’ PQ, xxtv. 218-226. 
Beowulf. Malone, Kemp. “Finn’s Stronghold.” MP, xii. 83-85. 
Interprets lines 1125-1127a. 


“‘Thorkelin’s Transcripts of Beowulf.” Studia Neophil., x1v (1942), 

25-30. 

Charms. Meroney, Howard. “Irish in the Old English Charms.” Speculum, 
xx. 172-182. 

Chronicle. Magoun, Francis P., Jr. ‘The Domitian Bilingual of the Oli- 
English Annals: The Latin Preface.”’ Speculum, xx. 65-72. 
Prints with commentary the preface to the Latin version found in MS. F of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 


Cynewulf. Meritt, Herbert. ‘‘Beating the Oaks; An Interpretation of Christ 
678-679.” AJP wixvi. 1-12. 
Accepts the translation “some can climb the high, steep tree’ and argues that the passage refers 
to beating down acorns for swine. 


Exeter Book. Corsa, Helen S. ‘Some Philosophical and Adminitory Poems in 
the Exeter Book.” Microfilm Abstracts, Vol. v1, No. 1, pp. 68-70 [abstract of 
Bryn Mawr diss.]. 

Finnsburg Fragment. Koékeritz, Helge. ‘‘Two Interpretations.” Studi 
Neophil., x1v (1942). 277-280. 

Textual interpretations in the Finnsburg Fragment and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 


Malone, Kemp. “On Finnsburg 39.”” RES, xx. 126-127. 

Glosses. Meritt, Herbert D. Old English Glosses (a collection). New York 
(MLA Gen. Ser., xvi). 

Rushworth Gospels. Kuhn, Sherman M. “E and # in Farman’s Mercian 
Glosses.” PMLA, Lx. 631-669. 

Widsith. French, W. H. “Widsith and the Scop.” PMLA, tx. 623-630. 


Argues that the author of the poem was a scop in search of a patron. 


Magoun, Francis P., Jr. ‘‘Fifeldor and the Name of the Eider.” Namm och 
Bygd, xxvii (1940). 94-114. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Bressie, Ramona. “Modern Textual Corruption in MS Cam- 
bridge Additional 3470.” MLN, tx. 248-254. 
A comparison of the Tanner transcript of Boston of Bury’s Catalogus Scriptorum with Bale’s 
extracts from the original indicate that the transcript contains some revisions. 
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Camp, Leo L. “Studies in the Rationale of Medieval Allegory.” Univ. of 
Washington Abstracts of Theses, vit (1944). 93-95. 

Loomis, Roger S. “‘Were There Theatres in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies?” Speculum, xx. 92-95 (with a commentary by Gustave Cohen, pp. 96- 
98). 

Gathers together nine passages in which the word theatrum and its derivatives point to the ex- 
istence of something for which the word was appropriate. 


Michel, Arthur. “The Earliest Dance-Manuals.’”’ Medievalia et Humanistica, 
mi. 117-131. 

Russell, Josiah C. ‘‘The Clerical Population of Medieval England.” Traditio, 
II (1944). 177-212. 

R[ussell], J. C. “Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England [an- 
nual suppl.].”’ Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, x1x [1944 for 1943]. 212-214. 

Thorndike, Lynn. “Dates in Intellectual History: The Fourteenth Century.” 
JHI, Supplement No. 1. 
A year by year record. 


xON 


Utley, Francis L. ‘When Nettles in Winter Bring Forth Roses Red.” PMLA, 
Lx. 346-355. 
Prints a new transcript of the British Museum text of a fifteenth-century poem satirizing the 
untrustworthiness of women and argues that it is closer to the original than other versions. 


Adam of Bocfeld. Thomson, S. H. “An Unnoticed MS of Some of Magister 
Adam of Bocfeld.” Medievalia et Humanistica, m1. 132-133. 

Ancrene Riwle. D’Evelyn, Charlotte (ed.). The Latin Text of the Ancrene 
Riwle. London, 1944 (LETS, 216). 

Ballad. Bayard, Samuel P. “The ‘Johnny Collins’ Version of Lady Alice 
[Child No. 85].”” JAFL, ivi. 73-103. 
The version noted is found chiefly in America and more particularly in a region which includes 
southwestern Pennsylvania and northwestern West Virginia. It seems to have been brought 


here by way of Ireland. A study of all versions supports the theory of Miss Cra’ster that the 
ballad is a variant of Clerk Colvill. 


Cutting, Edith E. ‘“‘The Cherry Tree Carol.” NV. Y. Folklore Qu., 1. 48. 

Caxton. Biihler, Curt F. ‘“‘Caxton’s Blanchardin and Eglantine: Notes on a 
Leaf Preserved in the British Museum.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of 
Am., XXxIx. 156-161. 

Charlemagne and Roland. Walpole, Ronald N. “The Source MS of Charle- 
magne and Roland and the Auchinleck Bookshop.” MLN, ux. 22-26. 
Supplies additional evidence that the English Charlemagne and Roland was derived from British 
Museum Add. MS. 40142, and argues that this and other Edwardes MSS. were once in the 
possession of the London bookshop where the Auchinleck MS. may have been compiled. 
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Cam- Chaucer. Anderson, Marjorie. “Alice Chaucer and her Husbands.” PMLA, 


LX. 24-47, 
1 Bale’s A biographical account of the presumed granddaughter of the poet. 


Baum, Paull F. “Chaucer’s ‘Glorious Legende’.” MLN, vx. 377-381. 
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On the paradox that in LGW the God of Love is to be honored by the exposure of false men as 
well as by the praise of faithful women. 
Buhler, Curt F. ““Notes on the Campsall Manuscript of Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde Now in the Pierpont Morgan Library.” Speculum, xx. 457-460. 
Carpenter, Nan C. “A Note on Chaucer’s Mother.” MLN, Lx. 382-383. 
Agnes Chaucer was the daughter of John (not James) de Copton. 


Cline, Ruth H. “Four Chaucer Saints.” MLN, tx. 480-482. 

On the significance of swearing by St. Frideswide, St. Cuthbert, S. Yve, and St. Thomas the 
Apostle. 

Coffman, George R. ‘“‘Chaucer and Courtly Love Once More—‘The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale’.”” Speculum, xx. 43-50. 

Argues that the tale “can be interpreted more intelligently through reference to the tradition of 
courtly love.” 

French, W. H. “The Franklin’s Tale, line 492.” MLN, ix. 477-480. 
Interprets “Withouten coppe he drank all his penaunce”’ to mean “In secrecy he suffered bitter 
pain from love.” 

Hornstein, Lillian H. ‘Some Chaucer Allusions by Sir Edward Coke.” MLV, 
Lx. 483-486. 

Cites three allusions to Chaucer in Coke’s Institutes. 


Kuhl, E. P. ‘Chaucer and the Red Rose.” PQ, xxiv. 33-38. 
On the possible symbolism and political implication of Chaucer’s references to the flower. 


“Chaucer’s Madame Eglantine.” MLN. ix, 325-326. 
On the significance of the name. 

Neff, Sherman B. “Chaucer’s Cressida, ‘lufsom lady dere’.” Elizabethan 
Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 45-51. 

Parr, Johnstone. “Chaucer and Partonope of Blois.” MLN, ix. 486-487. 
Adds further parallels to those already cited by R. M. Smith (MLN, 11, 320-322), but believes 
they represent Chaucerian influence on the 15th century translator of the O.F. romance. 

“The Date and Revision of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale.”” PMLA, 1X, 
307-324. 
Evidence for dating the revision after the middle of 1390. 


Pratt, Robert A. “Conjectures regarding Chaucer’s Manuscript of the Te- 
seida.” SP, xt. 745-763. 


Concludes that Chaucer used a rather poor MS. without Boccaccio’s commentary, such as he 
is not likely to have had from Boccaccio himself. 


Schlauch, Margaret. ‘“Chaucer’s Doctrine of Kings and Tyrants.” Speculum, 
xx. 133-156. 
Smith, Roland M. “‘Chaucer’s ‘Castle in Spain’ (HF 1117).” MLN, Lx. 39-40. 


Calls attention to the fact that the earliest extant instance of the phrase is in the Romandele 
Rose. 


“Action at Actium—An Alliterative Crux in Chaucer (He poureth 
pesen upon the haches slidere—LGW 648).” JEGP, xutv. 56-61. 
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On the indebtedness of the Testament of Cresseid to Lydgate’s Assembly of the Gods. 
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Suggests “either that (1) Chaucer misread peires, peres, or pieres [=“‘stones’’] in his MS source 
as peises, or that (2) he found already in his source the form peises [= “‘weights”], which he un- 


derstood as the analogical s- plural equivalent to the more usual pesen, and thereupon changed 
it to pesen.”” 


Whiting, B. J. “ ‘By My Fader Soule’. (CT, 1 [B], 1178).”” JEGP, xxv. 1-8. 
Cites numerous parallels to the oath in the Man of Law’s end-link and shows (1) that “while 
it was more common to swear by the soul of a dead parent, it was possible to swear by that of 
one still living’’ and (2) that in the two centuries after Chaucer “it was reserved for comic scenes 
and was used only by low, vulgar or rustic characters.”’ 





“Troilus and Pilgrims in Wartime.”” MLN, tx. 47-49. 


Cites episodes from Giraldus Cambrensis and Froissart to show that actual events, as well as 
literary tradition, might have suggested Troilus’s consideration of a pilgrim’s disguise as a 
means of visiting Criseyde within the enemy’s lines. 


Chester Plays. Severs, J. Burke. ‘‘The Relationship between the Brome and 
Chester Plays of Abraham and Isaac.”? MP, xu. 137-151. 


“The extant Chester play of Abraham and Isaac is a corrupt, deteriorated form of the original 
Brome play’’; the deterioration is mostly the result of memorial reconstruction. 

Friar’s Answer. See below, s.v. Layman’s Complaint. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. Hammer, Jacob. “Another Commentary on the 

Prophetia Merlini (Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae, Book 
VII).” Quar. Bull. of the Polish Institute, 1 (1943). 589-601. 
“Remarks on the Sources and Textual History of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae—with an Excursus on the Cronica Pol- 
onorum of Wincenty Kadtubek.” Quar. Bull. of the Polish Institute, (1944). 501- 
564. 

Giraldus Cambrensis. Sanford, Eva M. “Giraldus Cambrensis’ Debt to 
Petrus Cantor.’”’ Medievalia et Humanistica, 1. 16-32. 

Gower. Coffman, George R. “John Gower in His Most Significant Role.” 
Elizabethan Studies .. . in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 52-61. 

Leonhard, Zelma B. “‘Gower’s Treatment of Classical Mythology in the 
Confessio Amantis.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss... . Northwestern Univ., x1 
(1944). 20-22. 

Grosseteste. Muckle, J T. “The Hexameron of Robert Grosseteste: The 
First Twelve Chapters of Part Seven.”’ Mediaeval Studies, v1 (1944). 151-174. 
“Robert Grosseteste’s Use of Greek Sources in His Hexameron.” 
Medicvalia et Humanistica, ut. 33-48. 

Westermann, Edwin J. “‘A Comparison of Some of the Sermons and the Dicta 
of Robert Grosseteste.” Medievalia et Humanistica, m1. 49-68. 

Henryson. Parr, Johnstone. “‘Cresseid’s Leprosy Again.” MLN, tx. 487-491. 








On Henryson’s indebtedness to medieval writers on leprosy. 


Stearns, Marshall W. ‘‘Henryson and Chaucer.” MLOQ, vi. 271-284. 


Adetailed study of the relationship of Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid to Troilus and Criseyde. 


——— “A Note on Henryson and Lydgate.” MLN, ix. 101-103. 
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A Modernization of Robert Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid. Bloom. 
ington. (Indiana Univ. Pub., Humanistic Ser., No. 13.) 

Whiting, B. J. ‘A Probable Allusion to Henryson’s ‘Testament of Cresseid’,” 
MLR, xu. 46-47. 

Jacob and Josep. Sherwin, Oscar. “‘Art’s Spring-birth: the Ballad of Jacob 
and Iosep.”? SP, xu. 1-18. 
Argues that the poem is a religious ballad representative of a class composed and sung by the 
friars for the purpose of popularizing religious themes. 

Layamon. Blenner-Hassett, Roland. ‘“‘A Nature-Name Puzzle in Lawman’s 
Brut.” Studia Neophil., x1v (1942). 53-57. 
On the origin and identity of the mere swide muchel (1. 22017). 


Smith, Roland M. ‘‘Lawman’s Gernemude.”” MLN, ix. 41-42. 
Rejects the suggestion of Blenner-Hassett, (MLN, tvm, 179-181) that the reference is to Yar- 
mouth in the Isle of Wight, and contributes additional evidence in support of the older identif- 
cation with Great Yarmouth in Norfolk. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Greater Irish Saints in Lawman and in England.” MP, 
xii. 72-76. 

Layman’s Complaint. Utley, Francis L. “The Layman’s Complaint and The 
Friar’s Answer.’ Harvard Theological Rev., xxxvut. 140-147. 
Prints the texts from St. John’s College (Camb.) MS. G28, and suggests that they are separate 
poems and not parts of the same poem as listed by Wells and Brown. 

Ludus Coventriae. Benkovitz, Miriam J. ‘Some Notes on the ‘Prologue of 
Demon’ of Ludus Coventriae.”” MLN, tx. 78-85. 


Believes the “Prologue of Demon’’ that introduces the first of the Passion Group, Play 2, 
serves primarily to tie together the series of plays in the cycle. 


Malory. Parsons, Coleman O. “‘A Scottish ‘Father of Courtesy’ and Malory.’ 
Speculum, xx. 51-64. 
An account of Sir David Lindsay and the possible reflection of an incident in his life in Malory’s 
account of the final encounter of Arthur. 


Manuel des Pechés. Robertson, D. W., Jr. “The Manuel des Péchés and a 
English Episcopal Decree.” MLN, ix. 439-447. 
On the relationship of a decree issued in 1204 by Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, 
(and adapted by Grosseteste and others) to the Manuel. 


Maydenstoon, Richard. See below, s.v. Psalmi Penitentiales. 

Nennius. Jackson, Kenneth. “Once Again Arthur’s Battles.” MP, XL. 44- 
$7. 
Concludes that the names of the twelve battles were supplied by Nennius and hence are spt" 
rious. 


Nou Goth Sonne under Wod. Cutler, John L. “Nou Goth Sonne under Wod.” 


Explicator, Vol. 1v, No. 7. a 
Ockham. Pegis, Anton C. “Concerning William of Ockham.” Traditto, 


(1944). 465-480. 
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Criticizes the views of Father P. Boehner (Traditio, 1, 223-275, and elsewhere). 


Owl and the Nightingale. Magoun, Francis P., Jr. ““The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale and the Tale of the Cat and the Fox.” Calif. Folklore Quar., 1v. 390-392. 
Pearl. Hillmann, Sister Mary Vincent. “Some Debatable Words in Pearl and 
Its Theme.”” MLN, Lx. 241-248. 
Rejects the theory that Pearl represents its author’s lament for the loss of his daughter and 
interprets the poem as follows: a jeweler, having lost a precious pearl is “gradually won to a 


conviction of the nothingness of earthly riches in comparison with the value . . . of the immor- 
tal soul.” 


Piers Plowman. Bennett, J. A. W. “Lombards’ Letters (Piers Plowman, B. v 
251).” MLR, xu. 309-310. 

Coffman, George R. “‘The Present State of a Critical Edition of Piers Plow- 
man.” Speculum, xx. 482-483. 
Presents an important statement by J. H. G. Grattan on the status of the EETS edition. 


Psalmi Penitentiales. Biihler, Curt F. ““The Kelmscott Edition of the Psalmi 
Penitentiales and Morgan Manuscript 99.” MLN, ix. 16-22. 


Lists variants between MS. and printed text of the metrical translation frequently attributed 
to Richard Maydenstoon. 


Richard of Bury. Savage, Henry L. “Salutem ad Ricardum Dunmelensis 
Episcopum, Philobiblon Auctorum.” Princeton Univ. Library Chron., v1. 133- 
137. 

Roland and Vernagu. Loomis, Laura H. “‘The Auchinleck Roland and 
Vernagu and the Short Chronicle.’”’ MLN, ix. 94-97. 


Similarity in the details of the relics of Christ’s passion as given in both works indicate that 


the author of Roland and Vernagu borrowed from the Short English Chronicle as it occurs in the 
Auchinleck MS. ‘ 


Siege of Jerusalem. Kellogg, Allen B. The Language of the Alliterative Siege of 
Jerusalem. Chicago, 1943 (Univ. of Chicago diss.). 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Chapman, Coolidge O. “Virgil and the 
Gawain-Poet.”” PMLA, ix. 16-23. 


Evidence that the poet had read the Aeneid and imitated certain features of it. 


Savage, Henry. “Lote, Lote; in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.’”? MLN, wx. 
492-493, 


Cites instances where the word apparently means manner, uproar, jests, etc., rather than word 
or speech. 


—— “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, lines 875-877.”’ Explicator, Vol. 
Mm, No. 58. 

See SECTION V, s.v. Finnsburg Fragment, Kékeritz. 

Sumer Is Icumen In. Brown, Huntington. “Sumer Is Icumen In.” Explica- 
for, Vol. 11, No. 34. 

Hoepfner, Theodore C. “Sumer Is Icumen In.” Explicator, Vol. 11, No. 59. 

Kenyon, John S. “Sumer Is Icumen In.” Explicator, Vol. 11, No. 40. 
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Towneley Plays. Cosbey, Robert C. “The Mak Story and Its Folklore 
Analogues.” Speculum, xx. 310-317. 
A study of all the known analogues leads to the conclusion that the Wakefield playwright did 
make use of a folk-tale. 


Trevet. Dean, Ruth J. “The Earliest Known Commentary on Livy Is by 
Nicholas Trevet.’”’ Medievalia et Humanistica, 111. 86-98. 

Wycliff. Menner, Robert J. ““A Manuscript of the First Wyclifite Translation 
of the Bible.” Yale Univ. Library Gazatte, x1x. 37-44. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Akrigg, G. P. V. ““The Renaissance Reconsidered.” Queen's 
Qu., tir. 311-319. 

Baumer, Franklin LeV. “The Conception of Christendom in Renaissance 
England.” JHJ, vi. 131-156. 

Craig, Hardin, et al. ‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance: a Bibliography 
and Index.” SP, x11. 269-377. 

Craig, Hardin. “‘Recent Scholarship of the English Renaissance: a Brief 
Survey.” SP, xii. 498-529. 

Griffin, William J. ‘‘Tudor Control of Press and Stage.” [Univ. of Iowa] 
Doctoral Diss.: Abstracts and References, 111 (1943). 239-246. 

Hall, Vernon, Jr. Renaissance Literary Criticism: A Study of Its Social Con- 
tent. New York. 


Covers the criticism of Italy, France, and England. 


Johnson, Francis R. “A Newe Herball of Macer and Banckes’s Herball: Notes 
on Robert Wyer and the Printing of Cheap Handbooks of Science in the Six- 
teenth Century.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, xv (1944). 246-260. 

Jones, Howard M. “The Image of the New World.” Elizabethan Studies ... 
in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 62-84. 

The image of the new world in the books available in England before 1583 was not sufliciently 
alluring to awaken a powerful interest in colonization. 


Kuhl, E. P. ‘‘The Earl of Essex and Liberalism.” PQ, xxiv. 187-190. 

Ogle, Marbury B. “‘As a Tale that is Told.’” M. B. Evans Festschrift 
(MDU, Vol. xxxvit, nos. 4 and 5). Pp. 130-134. 

Siegel, Paul N. “Studies in Elizabethan Melancholy.” Harvard Univ.... 
Summaries of Theses... 1941, pp. 341-344. 

Strathmann, Ernest. “The 1595 Translation of Du Bartas’ First Day.” HLQ, 
vin. 185-191. 


“The result of this study is to remove Sylvester’s name from the 1595 translation .. .” 


Surveys of Recent Scholarship in the Period of Renaissance. Compiled for 
the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. First Ser., 1945. 

Offprints of articles in various journals, bound together. 


Sutton, Vivian R. “Inns and Taverns and English Literature, 1558-1642.” 
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Microfilm Abstracts, Vol. v1. No. 1, pp. 80-82 (abstract of Bryn Mawr diss.). 
Tannenbaum, Samuel A. & Dorothy R. “Shakspere and his Contemporaries 
(a Classified Bibliography for 1944).” SAB, xx. 2-14. 


“Index of names and subjects,” pp. 15-21. 





Marie Stuart, Queen of Scots (a Concise Bibliography). 2v, New York 
1944-45 (Elizabethan Bibliographies, Nos. 30 and 31). 

Taylor, Archer. Renaissance Guides to Books: An Inventory and Some Con- 
dusions. Berkeley. 

Webb, Henry J. “Criticism of the Military Profession in Sixteenth Century 
Literature.” [Univ. of Iowa] Doctoral Diss.: Abstracts and References, 111 (1943). 
247-255. 

Weisinger, Herbert. ‘The Seventeenth-Century Reputation of the Eliza- 
bethans.” LQ, vi. 13-20. 


Finds “a continuous tradition of appreciation of the work of the Elizabethans.”’ 





“The Renaissance Theory of the Reaction against the Middle Ages 
asa Cause of the Renaissance.” Speculum, xx. 461-467. 

Wiley, Paul L. “Wolsey’s Career in Renaissance English Literature.” <Ab- 
stracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., xtx (1943-44). 23-27. 

Youel, Donald B. ‘‘The Idea of Law in English Literary Criticism: Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates 
for Higher Degrees 1944. 

Book of Christian Prayers. Chew, Samuel S. ‘‘The Iconography of A Book 
of Christian Prayers (1578) Illustrated.” HLQ, vir. 293-305. 

Brakenbury. John, Lisle C. “Elizabethan Letter-Writer.” PQ, xxiv. 106-113. 


On the news-letters of Richard Brakenbury. 


Buchanan. Grant, W. Leonard. “The Shorter Latin Poems of George Bu- 
chanan, 1506-1582.” Classical Jour., xt. 331-348. 


Calls attention to Buchanan’s skill in Latin verse. 


Chapman. Battenhouse, Roy W. ‘‘Chapman and the Nature of Man.” ELH, 
xi. 87-107. 


Chapman’s view of man as being “split by the Platonic dichotomy between sense and intel- 
lect” is derived from “the religious concepts of Hellenistic philosophy rather than [from] the 
definitions of Christian orthodoxy ...”’ 


Cohon, Bertram J. “A Catullian Fcho in George Chapman’s The Revenge of 
Bussy D’ Ambois.”” MLN, ux. 29-33. 


Finds in Catullus the probable source of the passage (1, i, 351-374) which has sometimes been 
traced to Juvenal. 


Sharpe, Robert B. ‘“Jonson’s ‘Execration’ and Chapman’s ‘Invective’: their 
Place in their Authors’ Rivalry.” SP, xi. 555-563. 

Clowes, William. Starnes, DeWitt T., & Leake, Chauncey D. (edd.). Profit- 
able and Necessarie Booke of Observations by William Clowes. New York (Scholars’ 
Facsimiles & Reprints). 
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Cobbler’s Prophecy. Mann, Irene. ‘‘The Dibelius Edition of ‘The Coblers 
Prophesie’.”” N&Q, cLxxx1x. 48-50. 


A list of corrections. 


Dick of Devonshire. See below, s.v. Drama, McManaway. 

Drama. Adams, Joseph Q. ‘“‘The Author-Plot of an Early Seventeenth Cen. 
tury Play.” Library, n.s. xxv. 16-27. 
Prints the text of an author-plot (i.e. an ‘author’s guide for the composition of a play’) froma 
MS. now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Babb, Lawrence. “Love Melancholy in the Elizabethan and Early Stuart 
Drama.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, x11t (1943). 117-132. 

Bald, R. C. “The Foul Papers of a Revision.” Library, n.s. xxvi. 37-50, 
Suggests that the quarto of Middleton’s Your Five Gallants (1608) and that of The Knave in 
Graine (by J. D., 1640) were printed from MSS. in states comparable to that of The Boke of 


Sir Thomas More. It is suggested, therefore, that these texts are “based not necessarily on the 


author’s foul papers but on the reviser’s.”’ 


Kirschbaum, Leo. ‘‘An Hypothesis concerning the Origin of the Bad 
Quartos.” PMLA, ix. 697-715. 

Argues that the bad quartos “‘were produced by memorizing the good texts in theatrical manu- 
scripts.” 

Lever, Katherine. “Early Tudor Drama and Old Greek Comedy: a Study 
of Didactic and Satiric Drama.” Microfilm Abstracts, Vol. v1, No. 1, pp. 77-79 
(abstract of Bryn Mawr diss.). 

McDowell, John H. “Tudor Court Staging: A Study in Perspective.” J EGP, 
xLiv. 194-207. 

Finds little evidence that the staging of plays at Court employed perspective scenery before 
the time of Inigo Jones, and suggests that this failure to employ Serlian principles may be at- 
tributed to English indifference to scientific thought. 

McManaway, James G. “Latin Title-Page Mottoes as a Clue to Dramatic 
Authorship.” Library, n.s. Xxvi. 28-36. 

Considers the implications of the presence of Latin mottoes, with particular reference to the 
authorship of the anonymous Dick of Devonshire. The evidence from the mottoes casts doubt 
upon the validity of assigning the play to Heywood. 

Wood, Warren W. ‘‘A Comparison between Shakespeare and his Contempo 
raries in their Use of Music and Sound Effects.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss. 
... Northwestern Univ., x11. 33-38. 

Elyot. Richards, Gertrude R. B. “The Castle of Health.” More Books, xx 
47-50. 

Faire Maide of Bristow. Kirschbaum, Leo. “The Faire Maide of Bristow 
(1605), Another Bad Quarto.” MLN, ix. 302-308. 


Finds abundant evidence that the quarto is a memorial reconstruction. 
Fenton, Geoffrey. Fellheimer, Jeannette. “Geoffrey Fenton’s History of 
Guicciardin and Holinshed’s Chronicles of 1587.” MLOQ, vi. 285-298. 


The 1587 editors of the Chronicles drew freely from Fenton’s translation of Guicciardini’s 
Storia d'Italia. 
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Field, Nathan. Peery, William. ‘Lady Perfect and Sir John Loveall.” N&Q, 
cLxxxIx. 192. 

Fletcher. Brock, Marianne. “The Knight of Malta, by John Fletcher, Philip 
Massinger, and Nathan Field: Edited with Introduction and Notes.” Micro- 
film Abstracts, Vol. v1, No. 1, pp. 71-73 (abstract of Bryn Mawr diss.). 

Kirk, Florence A. “‘The Faithful Shepherdess, by John Fletcher: a Critical 
Edition.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss. ... Northwestern Univ., x1 (1944). 16—- 
19. 

Waith, Eugene M. “‘A Tragicomedy of Humors: Fletcher’s The Loyal Sub- 
ject.” MLQ, vi. 299-310. 


On Fletcher’s use and modification of the Jonsonian principle of “humors”’ in character-de- 
lineation. 


Ford. Sensabaugh, George F. The Tragic Muse of John Ford. Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1944. 


Foxe. See below s.v. Rowley. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Watt, Homer A. “The Staging of Gammer 
Gurtons Nedle.” Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 
85-92. 


The play is staged in a very simple way and shows the author acutely aware of his collegiate 
audience. 
Whiting, B. J. “Diccon’s French Cousin.” SP, xi. 31-40. 


Suggests that the inspiration for Diccon may be found in the character of Je badin in the French 
Farce du Raporteur. 


Golding. Buell, Llewellyn M. “Arthur Golding and the Earthquake of 1580.” 
PQ, xxIv. 227-232. 


Greene. Arms, George, and Locke, Louis G. “‘Greene’s Sweet Are the Thoughts.” 
Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 27. 

Harington. Sigerist, Henry E. “‘An Elizabethan Poet’s Contribution to Public 
Health: Sir John Harington and the Water Closet.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, 
xm (1943). 229-243. 

Harvey. Barnett, George L. “Gabriel Harvey’s Castilio, sive Aulicus and 
De Aulica: A Study of their Place in the Literature of Courtesy.” SP, XLtt. 
146-163. 

Wilson, H. S. ‘Gabriel Harvey’s Orations on Rhetoric.” ELH, x11. 167-182. 

Hausted. Mills, Laurens J. Peter Hausted, Playwright, Poet, and Preacher. 
Bloomington, Indiana (Indiana Univ. Pub., Humanistic Series, No. 12). 

Heywood, John. Cameron, Kenneth W. (ed.). The Play of Love. Raleigh, N.C. 
oma B. J. “A Dramatic Clyster.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, xv1 (1944). 

-513, 


Adds an episode from the Foure PP to the recorded history of the enema in the 16th century. 


Heywood, Thomas. Brooke, Tucker. “The Royal Fletcher and the Loyal 


ee Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 192- 


Holaday, Allan. “Robert Browne and the Date of Heywood’s Lucrece.”’ 
JEGP, xxv. 171-180, 
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Argues that the play was written in 1594, that it was part of Browne’s repertory when the lat. 
ter was one of a group of English actors touring the Continent, that Heywood revised it for 
Browne when the actor returned to London in 1607, and that this revision accounts for the 
echoes from Macbeth and other characteristics of the play as it was printed in 1608. 


Holinshed. See above, s.v. Fenton. 

Jonson. Johnston, George B. Ben Jonson: Poet. New York (Columbia Uni, 
Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit., No. 162). 

McEuen, Kathryn A. “Jonson and Juvenal.” RES, xx1. 92-104. 

Parr, Johnstone. “Non-alchemical Pseudo-sciences in The Alchemist.” PO, 
XXIV. 85-89. 
“A Note on Jonson’s The Staple of News.”” MLN, wx. 117. 


The allusion in Act III to the influence of ‘Hercules starre’’ is interpreted. 


Sakowitz, Alexandre H. “Language as Drama: Uses of Rhetoric in Ben 
Jonson.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses ... 1941, pp. 339-341. 
Talbert, Ernest W. “The Purpose and Technique of Jonson’s Poetaster,” 
SP, xii. 225-252. 
The play is “primarily a dramatic defense of poetry’’ and only incidentally personal satire. 


See above, s.v. Chapman, Sharpe; below s.v. Shakespeare, Bentley. 
Latimer. Hastings, Elizabeth T. “‘A Sixteenth Century Manuscript Transla- 
tion of Latimer’s First Sermon before Edward.” PMLA, ux. 959-1002. 


Prints the text of a Latin translation of Latimer’s sermon from MS. Corpus Christi College 104 
and by comparing it with the printed text of 1549 concludes that the subject matter of the lat- 
ter is not likely to have been tampered with. 


Lily, William. Flynn, Vincent J. (ed.). A Shorte Introduction of Grammar by 


William Lily. New York (Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints). 
Lindsay. Miller, Edwin S. ‘The Christening in The Three Estates.’”’ MLN, 


Lx. 42-44. 
On Lindsay’s parody of the sacrament. 

Lyly. Allen, Don C. “A Note on Lyly’s Midas.”” MLN, ix. 326-327. 
On the metaphor of the world as an egg. 

Marlowe. Hayes, James J. “A Study of Marlowe’s Rimes ” [Univ. of Iowa] 
Doctoral Diss.: Abstracts and References, 111 (1943). 256-261. 

Hillier, Richard L. “The Imagery of Color, Light, and Darkness in the 
Poetry of Christopher Marlowe.” Elizabethan Studies ... in Honor of George 


F. Reynolds, pp. 101-125. 
Johnson, Francis R. ““Marlowe’s ‘Imperiall Heaven’.” ELH, xu. 35-44. 


On Renaissance ideas of cosmology underlying Marlowe’s use of this phrase. 


Kirschbaum, Leo. “Mephistophilis and the Lost ‘Dragon’.” RES, xxt. 235 


235. 
Kocher, Paul H. Christopher Marlowe: A Study of his Thought, Learning, 


and Character. Chapel Hill. 
““A Marlowe Sonnet.” PQ, xxiv. 39-45. 


Fourteen lines embedded in the famous soliloquy on beauty in Tamburlaine. 
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Smith, Hallett. ““Tamburlaine and the Renaissance.” Elizabethan Studies ... 
in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 126-131. 
Finds illustrations of Tamburlaine in Loys Le Roy’s Vicissitude ou Variété des Choses (1575), 


including the association of the aspiring mind and earthly power; reports G. E. Bentley’s find- 
ing an attribution of the play to Marlowe in 1631. 


Taylor, George C. ‘‘Marlowe’s ‘Now’.” Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor of 
George F. Reynolds, pp. 93-100. 


The use of now to begin lines, sentences, and long speeches is a mannerism of Marlowe’s. 


Middleton. Barker, Richard H. “The Authorship of the Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy and The Revenger’s Tragedy.” SAB, xx. 51-62, 120-133. 

Maxwell, Baldwin. “A Note on the Date of Middleton’s The Family of Love 
with a Query on the Porters Hall Theatre.” Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor 
of George F. Reynolds, pp. 195-200. 

Argues that the play is later than 1605. 


Middleton and Rowley. Smith, Kate P. “The Spanish Gipsy by Thomas 
Middleton and William Rowley: a Critical Edition.” Summaries of Doctoral 
Diss... . Northwestern Univ., x11. 28-32. 

Mathews, Ernst G. “The Murdered Substitute Tale.” MLOQ, v1. 187-195. 


On the 17th century history of the source of the substitute bride episode in The Changeling. 


Mirror of Knighthood. Atkinson, Dorothy F. ‘‘The Authorship of The Mirror 
of Knighthood, Part Nine.”? MLOQ, vi. 175-186. 


Argues that this is also the work of “R.P.’’ (probably Robert Parke) rather than of “‘1.A.,’’ 
who did Parts 7 and 8 and to whom Part 9 has sometimes been attributed. 


“One R.P.” MLO, vi. 3-12. 


Suggests that “R.P.,”? who co-operated in translating The Myrrour of Princely Deeds and 
Knighthood (1583-1598), may be identical with Robert Parke, the translator of Mendoza’s 
Historie of China. 


Misfortunes of Arthur. Reese, Gertrude. “Political Import of The Misfor- 
tunes of Arthur.” RES, xx. 81-91. 

More. Adams, Robert P. ‘Designs by More and Erasmus for a New Social 
Order.” SP, xxm. 131-145. 


More and Erasmus “commonly thought of the new order, not as a rebirth of ancient civiliza- 


tion,” but as a new society of men living “strictly ‘according to reason,’ for the common good of 
all.” 





Parke, Robert. See above, s.v. Mirror of Knighthood. 

Rainolde, Richard. Johnson, Francis R. (ed.). The Foundacion of Rhetorike 
by Richard Rainolde. New York (Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints). 

Raleigh. Arms, George, and Whidden, R. W. “‘Ralegh’s The Lie.” Explicator, 
Vol. m1, No. 50. 


ne, Ernest A. “Ralegh and the Catholic Polemists.” HLZQ, vi. 
~358, 





Robert Parsons? charge that Raleigh sponsored a “school of atheism” was part of a concerted 
ittack on Raleigh which grew out of Elizabeth's proclamation against the Jesuits. 
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‘An Epitaph Attributed to Ralegh.” MLN, ix. 111-114. 
The epitaph on Leicester is attributed to Raleigh only in a Bridgewater MS. now in the Hunt. 
ington Library. 

Rastell. Parr, Johnstone. “More Sources of Rastell’s Interlude of the Fou 
Elements.” PMLA, Lx. 48-58. 

Riche. Bruce, Dorothy H. “‘Barnabe Riche and his Acquaintances.” 4}. 
stracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., x1x (1943-44). 17. 

Rowley. Oliver, Leslie M. ‘Rowley, Foxe, and the Faustus Additions,” 
MLN, vx. 391-394. 
Rowley took from Foxe’s Acts and Monuments details for the scene at the Papal court. 


Shakespeare. Avery, Emmett L. “i Henry IV and 2 Henry IV during the 







































First Half of the Eighteenth Century.” JEGP, xt1v. 89-90. , 
Additional notes on performances. 
Babcock, Robert W. ‘‘Mr. Dover Wilson, the Critics, and Falstaff.” SAB, . 
x1x (1944). 172-185. 
The concluding installment of the article listed in last year’s bibliography. x 
Ball, Robert H. “Cinthio’s Epitia and Measure for Measure.’’ Elizabethan he 
Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 132-140. _ 
Contends that Shakespeare’s play depends partly upon Cinthio’s tragedy. ) 
Bentley, Gerald E. Shakespeare & Jonson, their Reputations in the Sever- \ 
teenth Century Compared. 2v, Chicago. 3- 
Bethurum, Dorothy. “Shakespeare’s Comment on Mediaeval Romance in I 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” MLN, wx. 85-94. 311 
Believes the play “was conceived in the spirit of parody on mediaeval romance” and that the I 
influence of The Knight’s Tale is greater than is usually supposed. Sug 
Blum, Eugene. “‘Shakespere in the USSR.” SAB, xx. 99-102. k 
Boas, Ralph P. and R. P., Jr. “Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, u, iii, 25-27." 
Explicator, Vol. m1, No. 29. On t 
Brooks, Cleanth. “Shakespeare as a Symbolist Poet.” Yale Rev., xxxtv. 642 spell 
665. Ki 
A discussion of the imagery of Macbeth. Stud 
Cady, Frank W. “Motivation of the Inciting Force in Shakespeare’s Trage- The p 
dies.” Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 166-171. Ki 
Caldiero, Frank. “Shakespeare’s Signature in Lambarde’s APXIAON OMIA.” § 34-35 
N&OQ, CLXxxvitl. 162-163. Ki 
Campbell, Oscar J. “Miss Webster and The Tempest.”” Amer. Scholar, XN. 
Some ; 
271-281. 
On a recent production of the play. ie 
Craig, Hardin. “The Shrew and A Shrew: Possible Settlement of an Old f Yindic 
Debate.” Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 150-154 F _ 





Argues in favor of Ten Brink’s idea that A Shrew is a bad quarto of a lost play which is also the 
source of The Shrew. 
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Draper, John W. The Humors & Shakespeare’s Characters. Durham, N.C. 
— “Cassius and Brutus.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, x11 (1943). 133-143. 





unt 
On Shakespeare modifications of the characters as he found them in Plutarch in terms of the 
he Elizabethan theory of humors. 
“The Tempo of Shylock’s Speech.”” JEGP, xitv. 281-285. 
Ab- Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘‘A Seventeenth-Century Reader of Shakespeare.” 
RES, xxi. 271-279. 
ns.” Notes on six plays in a seventeenth-century commonplace book. 
Evans, Willa M. “‘Shakespeare’s ‘Harke Harke ye Larke’.” PMLA, vx. 95- 
101. 
z the Prints the text and setting of the song found in a Bodleian MS. 
Fatout, Paul. ‘With Horn and Hound.” SAB, xx. 63-76. 
SAB Reviews Shakespeare’s references to hunting. 
Guido, Angelino. ‘““The Humor of Juliet’s Nurse.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, 
xv. 297-303. 
; “Shakespeare’s Nurse appears to have definite psychological traits that suggest the mercurial 
bethas temperament.’’ 
Hankins, John E. “Shakespeare’s King Lear, v, iii.”” Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 
48, 
Seven Harrison, Thomas P., Sr. ‘“‘The ‘Broom-groves’ in The Tempest.” SAB, xx. 
39-45. 
nce Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. ‘““Shakespeare’s ‘Hebenon’ Again.” MLR, xu. 310- 
311. 
that the Heine, Arthur. “The Influence of Environment.” SAB, xx. 77-81. 
Suggests an original in Southwark for Angelo’s garden-house. 
0-1" Kenyon, John S. “Shakespeare, Sonnet cx1, 12.” MLN, ix. 357-358. 
On the fact that the distinction between ¢o and too had not been established in Elizabethan 
ry, 642- ff Peling. 
Kernodle, George R. ‘The Symphonic Form of King Lear.” Elizabethan 
Studies... in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 185-191. 
s Trage- The play is built on the principle of parallel reinforcement. 
171. : Kirby, John P., and Locke, Louis G. “Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, U, i, 
OMIA. § 3435.” Explicator, Vol. m1, No. 44. 
lor, xt Kirschbaum, Leo. “‘Shakespeare’s ‘Good’ and ‘Bad’.” RES, xxt. 136-142. 
; Some considerations touching Shakespeare’s delineation of character. 
——— “Shakespere’s Cleopatra.” SAB, x1x (1944). 161-171. 
fan Old Vindicates the “essential unity” of Cleopatra. 
150-154. _— The True Text of King Lear. Baltimore. 
,isalsotie | Kittredge, George L. (ed.). The Life of King Henry the Fifth. Boston. 


—— The Merchant of Venice. Boston. 
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Koller, Kathrine. “Falstaff and the Art of Dying.” MLN, Lx. 383-386, 


Sees in the Hostess’s account of the death of Falstaff “‘a satirical picture of the convention] 
deathbed scene . . . as it was outlined in the popular how-to-die literature.”’ . 


Law, Robert A. “‘ Richard the Third: a Study in Shakespeare’s Composition,” 
PMLA, tx. 689-696. 

McCloskey, John C. ‘‘Why not Fleance?”. SAB xx. 118-120. 

McCollom, William G. ‘‘Formalism and Illusion in Shakespearian Drama 
1595-1598.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxx1. 446-453. 

McDowell, John H. “Analyzing Julius Caesar for Modern Production,” 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxx. 303-314. 

Merton, Stephen. “ ‘The Tempest’ and ‘Troilus and Cressida’.” Colle 
English, vu. 143-150. 
Argues that Prospero and Caliban, like Ulysses and Thersites, are to be regarded respectively 
as serious commentator and buffoon, modeled upon Jonsonian types. 

Nelson, Lawrence G. “‘Classical History in Shakespeare.”’ Univ. of Virginia 
Abstracts of Diss., 1943, pp. 5-8. 

Ogilvy, Jack D. A. “The Forced Gait of a Shuffling Nag (1 Henry IV, m,i, 
134).” Elizabethan Studies ... in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 147-149. 

Parr, Johnstone. “A Note on the ‘Late Eclipses’ in King Lear.” SAB, xx 
46-48. 

Parrott, T. M. “The Taming of a Shrew—A New Study of an Old Play.” 
Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 155-156. 
Argues that A Shrew is a play of 1589-90, the work of an amateur under the spell of Marlowe 
and of Samuel Rowley, and not a bad quarto of Shakespeare’s play. 


Pearce, T. M. “La Misa del Gallo and Shakespeare’s ‘Bird of Dawning’.” 
SAB, xx. 140-143. 
The belief that the cock crows through the night of Christmas Eve is found among Spanish: 
speaking New Mexicans. 

Putney, Rufus. “What ‘Praise to Give’? Jonson vs. Stoll.”” PQ, xx1m (1944) 
307-319. 
An attempt to correct the emphasis in some recent Shakespearian criticism. 


Robeson, Paul. “Some Reflections on Othello and the Nature of Our Time.” 
Amer. Scholar, xtv. 391-392. 

Rosenbach, A. S. W. A Description of the Four Folios of Shakespeare, 1623, 
1632, 1663-4, 1685, in the original bindings, the Gift of Mr. P. A. B. Widener 
and Mrs. Josephine Widener Wichfeld to the Free Library of Philadelphia 
Memory of their Father, Joseph E. Widener. Philadelphia. 

Rudwin, Maximilien. ‘‘Shakspere en France.” SAB, xx. 110-117. , 

Shaaber, M. A. “ ‘A Living Drollery’ (Tempest, 11, iii, 21).”” MLN, tx. 38/- 
391. 

Interprets the expression to mean an animated grotesque picture rather than a puppet shov. 


Siler, Henry D. “A French Pun in Love’s Labour’s Lost.’’ MLN, tx. 124-125 
Sees in /’envoy (m1, i, 85-123) a play upon Fr. oye (= goose). 
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Sims, Ruth E. “The Green Old Age of Falstaff.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, x111 
(1943). 144-157. 






























































nal 
On Falstaff as illustrating Elizabethan concepts of old age. 
n.” Sister M. Generosa. “Apuleius and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream: Analogue 
or Source, Which?” SP, x11. 198-204. 
Points out parallels to the relations of Titania and the transformed Bottom in The Golden Ass. 
ma Smith, Roland M. “‘Macbeth’s Cyme Once More.” MLN, ix. 33-38. 
" Suggests ocyme (=basil), a drug mentioned by Burton and used for the relief of mental dis- 
“ orders. 
lege “Hamlet Said ‘Pajock’.” JEGP, xiv. 292-295. 
The word occurs also in Spenser’s View and probably needs no emendation. 
ively Smith, Fred M. ‘‘The Relation of Macbeth to Richard the Third.” PMLA, Lx. 
1003-1020. | 
ginia Macbeth is based on Richard ITI as well as Holinshed. 
, Sprague, Arthur C. “‘Off-stage Sounds.”’ Univ. of Toronto Qu., xv. 70-75. 
I, |, Starnes, D. T. ‘‘Shakespeare and Apuleius.” PMLA, Lx. 1021-1050. 
?. Finds traces of the influence of Apuleius in Venus and Adonis and eight plays. 
, 
Stirling, Brents. ‘‘SShakespeare’s Mob Scenes. A Reinterpretation.” HLOQ, 
lay.” vi. 213-240. 
‘ Astudy of these scenes against the background of anti-popular propaganda to be found in pop- 
ae ular literature, official documents, and published sermons. 

Taylor, George C. “‘Shakespeare’s Use of the Idea of the Beast in Man.” SP, 
sing’.” xi. 530-543. 

Taylor, Rupert. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Cousin, Thomas Greene, and his Kin: Pos- 
vanish sible Light on the Shakespeare Family Background.” PMLA, Lx. 81-94. 

P White, David M. “The Textual History of The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
[Univ. of Iowa] Doctoral Diss.: Abstracts and References, 11 (1943). 262-268. 
(1944) Withington, Robert. “Shakespeare and Race Prejudice.” Elizabethan Studies 
... in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 172-184. 
A protest against interpreting Othello and The Merchant of Venice in terms of racial prejudice. 
Time.’ See above, s.v. Drama, Wood; SEcTION Ix, s.v. Drama, Scouten. 

Shirley. Carter, John S. James Shirley’s The Traitor, edited from the Quarto 
ey 1623; of 1635 with intro. and notes. Chicago (portion of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 
Widener Stevenson, Allan H. “Shirley’s Publishers: The Partnership of Crooke and 
piso & Cooke.” Library, n.s. xxv. 140-161. 

Sidney, Bond, William H. “The Reputation and Influence of Sir Philip 

. Sidney” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1941, pp. 329-332. 
Lx. 38! = Cornell M. “Sidney and Other Men’s Thought.” RES, xx (1944). 

-271, 
ypet sho¥- Shows that Sidney’s dependence upon Italian criticism has been overstressed. 

124-125 


Spencer, Theodore. “The Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney.” ELH, xu. 251-278. 
Smith, Sir Thomas. Quinn, David B. “Sir Thomas Smith (1513-1577) and 
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the Beginnings of English Colonial Theory.” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Lxxxnx, 


543-560. 
Sonnet. Siegel, Paul N. ‘“The Petrarchan Sonneteers and Neo-Platonic Love.” 


SP, xi. 164-182. 
Differentiates the Petrarchan sonnet sequences in the chivalric tradition of free love (those of 
Watson, Barnes, Lodge, Constable, et al.) from those tinctured with neo-Platonic idealism 


(Spenser’s, Sidney’s, Daniel’s, Drayton’s). 

Spenser. Baldwin, T. W. ‘“The Genesis of Some Passages which Spenser Bor- 
rowed from Marlowe.” ELH, x11. 165. 
A reply to an article by Watkins in ELH, x1 (1944). 249-265. 

Bowers, Fredson. “Evidences of Revision in The Faerie Queene, 1m, i, ii.” 
MLN, 1.x. 114-116. 
The inconsistencies in Book III are seen as evidence of revision. 

Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘Spenser’s Connections with Hampshire.” MLN, tx. 
180-184. 
Suggests that Spenser may have visited Hampshire in 1590. 

Eccles, Mark. ‘Elizabethan Edmund Spensers.”” MLOQ, v (1944). 413-427. 


Lists all known bearers of the name and concludes that “‘the poet seems more likely than any 
of his contemporaries to have been the Edmund Spenser who married Machabyas Chylde” on 


Oct. 27, 1579. 

Hankins, John E. “Spenser and the Revelation of St. John.” PMLA, 1x. 
364-381. 
Traces the basic pattern and much of the imagery of Book I to the Revelation and related bibli- 
cal passages. 

Jenkins, Raymond. ‘“‘Who is E.K.?” SAB, xix (1944). 147-160; xx. 22-38, 


82-94, 
Judson, Alexander C. The Life of Edmund Spenser. Baltimore (Variorum 


Spenser). 
“Samuel Woodford and Edmund Spenser.” N&Q, cLxxx1x. 191-192. 


Data on a late 17th-century admirer and imitator of Spenser. 
Lievsay, John L. “Spenser in Low Company?” SAB, x1x (1944) 186-189. 
Possible imitations of Spenser in Richard Vennar’s Right Way to Heaven (1601). 





McLane, Paul E. “A Re-interpretation of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender.” 
Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, vit (1944). 97. 
Mitchner, Robert W. ‘Spenser and E. K.: An Answer.” SP, XLII. 183-190. 


A reply to D. T. Starnes (SP, xx. 181-200); denies that E. K. is Spenser. 
Neill, Kerby. “Spenser’s Acrasia and Mary Queen of Scots,” PMLA, 1% 
682-688. 


Evidence to show that “Elizabethan courtiers . . . looked upon Mary Stuart as the epitome of 
intemperance and . . . characterized her as a Circean enchantress.”’ 


Orwen, William R. “Spenser and Leicester.” SP, xLu. 191-197. 
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Muiopotmos is a political poem which credits Leicester (Clarion) with the victory over the 
Armada and attributes his downfall to the opposition of Burghley (Aragnoll). 


Pearce, Roy H. “‘Primitivistic Ideas in the Faerie Queene.” JEGP, xxv. 139- 
151. 


Spenser’s treatment of savages illustrates his idea that the good life can be achieved only by 
man’s “realizing fully one’s own nature as a rational animal.”’ 


Rathborne, Isabel E. “The Political Allegory of the Florimell-Marinell 
Story.” ELH, xt. 279-289. 
The allegory of this story is here referred to the “two aspects of England’s imperial mission 


which bulked largest in [Spenser’s] thought, namely the civilization of Ireland and the con- 
quest of the Ocean Sea and the New World.” 


Sledd, James, ‘‘ ‘Chamfred Browes’ in Spenser’s February Eclogue.” N&Q, 
CLXXXVIII. 34. 

Wells, William. ‘‘ “To Make a Milde Construction’: The Significance of the 
Opening Stanzas of Muiopotmos.” SP, xrtt. 544-554. 
Deprecates allegorical interpretations of the poem, which is rather ‘‘a harmony of the me- 


dieval tragedy and the classical mock-heroic’’ and an expression of “Spenser’s view of the tickle 
trustless state of vain world’s glory.”’ 


See SECTION VIII, s.v. Milton, Smith; SEcTION x, s.v. Keats, Stoll. 


Wars of Cyrus. Brawner, J. P. (ed.). The Wars of Cyrus, An Early Classical 
Narrative Drama of the Child Actors. Urbana. 


Webster. Parr, Johnstone. ‘The Horoscope in Webster’s The Duchess of 
Malf.” PMLA, Lx. 760-765. 


Wyatt. Wiley, Francis L. ‘““Wyatt as a Scottish Poet.” MLN, vx. 107- 111. 


Both “I am as I am and so will I be’”’ and “Lo quhat it is to lufe”’ are included in the Banna- 
tyne MS., where the latter is attributed to Alexander Scott. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bush, Douglas. English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth 
Century, 1600-1660. Oxford. 

Daniells, Roy. “Baroque Form in English Literature.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
xIv. 393-408. 


Suggests that the recognition of a baroque period might afford the means of establishing the 
unity of seventeenth-century literature. 


Fink, Zera S. The Classical Republicans, an Essay in the Recovery of a Pat- 
tern of Thought on Seventeenth Century England. Evanston, Ill. (Northwestern 
Univ. Studies in the Humanities, No. 9). 

French, J. Milton. “‘A Parliamentary Satire of 1675.” Jour. Rutgers Univ. 
Lib., vim. 65-69. 


oe a full account of an unsigned poem the MS. of which is now in the library of Rutgers 
hiversity, 


Loomis, C. Grant. ‘Martin Opitz in Seventeenth-Century England.” MLOQ, 
VL. 341-344, 


On English interest in Opitz’s Latin poetry. 
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Nearing, Homer, Jr. English Historical Poetry, 1599-1641. Philadelphia 
(Univ. of Penna. diss.). 

Starnes, DeWitt T., and Noyes, Gertrude E. The English Dictionary from 
Cawdrey to Johnson: 1604-1755. Chapel Hill. 

Thomas, Henry F. “The Hermetic Strain in Seventeenth-century Mysti- 
cism.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1941, pp. 344-347. 

Ting, Nai Tung. “Studies in English Prose and Poetic Romances in the First 
Half of the Seventeenth Century.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 
1941, pp. 350-353. 

Weir, Charles I., Jr. ‘Francis Mercury Van Helmont: His Life and his Posi. 
tion in the Intellectual History of the Seventeenth Century.” Harvard Unin, 
... Summaries of Theses... 1941, pp. 353-354. 

Wing, Donald. Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales and British America and of English Books Printed in Other 
Countries, 1641-1700. New York (Index Soc.). 

Bacon. McMahon, A. Philip. “Francis Bacon’s Essay Of Beauty.” PMLA, 
Lx. 716-759. 

“The aim of this paper is to clarify its meaning through close examination of the sources.” 


Betterton. Seely, Frederick F. ‘Thomas Betterton, Dramatist.” [Univ. of 

Iowa] Doctoral Diss... . Abstracts and References, 111 (1943). 277-286. 
Bible. Hatfield. James T. ““The Hanseatic League and the King James Bible.” 
AGR, xt. iii. 10-13; 39. 

Browne. Howell, A. C. “Sir Thomas Browne as Wit and Humorist.” SP, 
XLII. 564-577. 

Butler. Bentley, Norma E. “‘ ‘Hudibras’ Butler Abroad.” MLN, vx. 254-25). 
Passages from Butler’s commonplace book provide corroboration of the statement, formerly 
unsubstantiated, that Butler went to France with the party of the Duke of Buckingham in 
1670. 


Crashaw. Moloney, Michael F. “Richard Crashaw.”’ Catholic World, ctxt. 
43-50. 
An appreciation of the poetry. 

Donne. Allen, Don C. “Two Annotations on Donne’s Verse.” MLN, 1x. 5+ 
35. 
On “The diamonds of either rock’? (from ‘‘A Vaiediction: of my name, in the window”) and o 
truth being older than falsehood (Third Satyre, ll. 72-73). 
“John Donne’s ‘Paradise and Calvarie’.” MLN, tx. 398-400. 
Believes that this famous allusion in the “Hymn to God my God”’ results “from a cross-breet 
ing of the story of the tree that grew from Adam’s mouth and a persistent legend that Adams 
grave became the locus of the cross.’’ 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “John Donne and Valeriano.” MLN, tx. 358. 


On the source of Donne’s remarks on the coinage of Darius. 


Potter, George R. “Hitherto Undescribed Manuscript Versions of Three 
Sermons by Donne.” JEGP, xiv. 28-35. 
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Prints textual variations from Harvard MS. Nor 4506 (indicated as “Do” in Keynes’s bib- 
liography) of Donne’s sermons on Psalm 38: 9; Ecclesiastes 12: 1 (in XXVI Sermons, 1660); 
and Matthew 21: 44 (in Six Sermons, 1634, and Fifty Sermons, 1649). 


Umbach, Herbert H. “The Merit of Metaphysical Style in Donne’s Easter 
Sermons.” ELH, xu. 108-129 


A full analysis of the ‘metaphysical’ devices used by Donne in his sermons indicates that 
Donne, “considered in the context of his times,’’ was not an extremist in this regard. 


Wiggins, Elizabeth L. “Logic in the Poetry of John Donne.” SP, xu. 41- 
60. 
Drama. Bentley, Eric R. “The Views of Mr. Symons.” Kenyon Rev., vit. 
477-480. 


Protests at some of the views advanced by Mr. Symons (see below). 


Hook, Lucyle. “James Bridges Drops in at the Theatre.” H LQ, vu. 306-311. 
The diary of the future Duke of Chandos supplies information, particularly concerning the 
Betterton group’s playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for the years 1697-1701. 

Symons, Julian. “Restoration Comedy (Reconsiderations II).” Kenyon Rev., 
vi. 185-197. . 

Dryden. Cubbage, Virginia C. “The Reputation of John Dryden, 1700- 
1779.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss. ... Northwestern Univ., x11 (1944). 10-15. 

Huntley, Frank L. The Unity of John Dryden’s Dramatic Criticism: [Chap. X] 
The Preface to Troilus and Cressida (1679). Chicago, 1944 (portion of Univ. of 
Chicago diss.). 

Fuller. See below s.v. Pepys, Whiting. 

Herbert. Norton, Dan S. ‘‘Herbert’s The Collar.”” Explicator, Vol. 11, No. 46. 

Mead, D. S. ““Herbert’s The Pulley.” Explicator, Vol. tv, No. 17. 

Oliver, Peter. “George Herbert (1593-1633). Action, Dec., 1945. Pp. 9-12. 

Herrick. Mill, Anna J. “Herrick’s Another Grace for a Child.” Explicator, 
Vol. m1, No. 61. 

Howard, Sir Robert. Ward, Charles E. “An Unpublished Letter of Sir Robert 
Howard.” MLN, ix. 119-121. 


Prints a letter dealing with the date of and the occasion for Howard’s poem The Duel of the 
Stags. 


Lovelace. Evans, Willa M. “An Early Lovelace Text.” PMLA, Lx. 382- 
385, 


Prints a variant version of “When I by thy fair shape did swear” from a N. Y. Pub. Library 
musical MS, 

Marmion. Nearing, Alice J. Cupid and Psyche, by Shakerly Marmion—a 
Critical Edition: with an Account of Marmion’s Life and Works. Philadelphia, 
1944 (Univ. of Pennsylvania diss.). 

Milton, Bond, Donald F. “Milton’s Paradise Lost, v, 100-113.” Explicator, 
Vol. m1, No. 54. 

Bush, Douglas. Paradise Lost in Our Time, some Comments. Ithaca, N. Y. 


geen, John S. “Eve, the Devil, and Areopagitica.”” MLOQ, v (1944). 429- 
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Argues that there is no inconsistency in Milton’s thought in Paradise Lost, rx. 322-341, in 
which Eve paraphrases a passage from Areopagitica. 


Ekfelt, Fred E. ‘The Diction of Milton’s Prose.”’ [Univ. of Iowa] Doctora 
Diss.: Abstracts and References, 111 (1943). 269-276. 

French, J. Milton. “Some Notes on Milton.” N&Q, cLxxxvurt. 52-55. 
Based on Claudii Salmasii ad Johannem Miltonum Responsio, and touching on the following 
points: Milton’s alleged misconduct in Italy; Editions of Salmasius; Salmasius’s reward for 
writing his Defensio; the burning of Milton’s Defensio abroad; Milton’s connection with John 
Phillips’s Responsio of 1652; Milton taunted with blindness; and the effect of Milton’s Defen- 
sio Secunda on More. 


Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘Milton Quotes from Petrarch.” MLN, ix. 496. 
A passage in Of True Religion seems to be quoted from Petrarch. 


Haller, William. ‘‘ ‘For the Liberty of Unlicenc’d Printing’.’’ Amer. Scholar, 
XIV. 326-333. 

Hardy, John E. “Reconsiderations: I. Lycidas.”” Kenyon Rev., vit. 99-113, 

Haug, Ralph A. “‘An Annotated Edition of John Milton’s The Reason of 
Church-Government Urg’d against Prelaty.”’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors 
Diss., No. 45 (1943-44), pp. 129-137. 







































Jobnson, W. G. “‘Skriften om Paradis and Milton.” JEGP, Lxiv. 263-26), ; 
On Spegel’s Swedish version (1702) of Paradise Lost. " 
Jones, Joseph. ‘‘Aeropagitica: 1644-1944.” Library Chron. ... Univ of | 
Texas, 1 (1944). 25-31. ' 
Myhr, Ivar L. “‘Milton’s Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, Stan T 
8.” Explicator, Vol. tv, no. 16. fe 
Neumann, Joshua H. ‘‘Milton’s Prose Vocabulary.” PMLA, ix. 102-120. 
“‘Milton’s permanent contributions [to the prose vocabulary] entitle him to consideration a So 
one of the great enrichers of the English language.” On 
Osgood, Charles G. “ Areopagitica—1644.” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., LXxxiX ‘ 
495-498. Or i 
Parker, William R. “‘Milton’s Last Sonnet.” RES, xx1. 235-238. ; 
Suggests that the subject is Mary Powell. Comment by T.O. Mabbott, N&Q, cLxxxrx. 239. Cri 
“Thomas Myriell.” N&Q, crxxxvim. 103. P 
A query about the clergyman who married Milton’s sister to Edward Phillips. th 
Scott-Craig, T. S. K. “Milton’s Paradise Lost, v, 108-111.” Explicator, Vol. ‘ 





ut. No. 37. 
Smith, Roland M. “Spenser and Milton: An Early Analogue.” MLN, &% 
394-398. 
Calls attention to parallels between the verse-letter from Spenser to Gabriel Harvey published 
in 1580 and Milton’s famous sonnet “How soon hath time the subtle thief of youth.” 
Spaeth, J. Duncan. “Epic Conventions in Paradise Lost.” Elizabethon 
Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 201-210. 
Svendsen, Kester. “Milton and Medical Lore.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, xl 
(1943). 158-184. 
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“Milton and Malleus Maleficarum.” MLN, vx. 118-119. 


Adam’s complaint of Eve (PL, x, 884-888) is clarified by a passage in the Malleus M. aleficarum 
(c. 1484). 





“Miltcu’s Paradise Lost, v, 108-111.” Explicator, Vol. 1v, No. 2. 
Thorpe, James E., Jr. “‘The Decline of the Miltonic Tradition.” Harvard 
Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1941, pp. 347-350. 


























win, 
d in Astudy of Miltonic criticism since 1800. 
= Williams, Arnold. “The Motivation of Satan’s Rebellion in Paradise Lost.” 
SP, xu. 253-268. 
On the fusion of pride, envy of Christ, and ambition in Satan and the traditions that lie behind 
these motives. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Daniells. 
holar, Norwood. Craven, Wesley F., and Hayward, Walter B. (edd.). The Journal 
of Richard Norwood, Surveyor of Bermuda. New York (Scholars’ Facsimiles & 
tts. Reprints). 
vd y Otway. Mackenzie, Aline. “A Note on the Date of The Orphan.” ELH, xu. 
oclons 316-326. 
Argues from internal evidence that the play was begun between May 12, 1676, and April, 1678, 
5-26) and subsequently revised for performance in 1679. 
j Pepys. Whiting, B. J. “Pepys, Fuller and an Archbishop.”’ Harvard Theo- 
ia. logical Rev., Xxxvu. 71-73. 
The Archbishop whose letter to Queen Elizabeth Fuller quotes in The Church-History of Britain 
Stans was Grindal, not Cranmer as Pepys supposed. 
120. Suckling. Benham, Allen R. “Sir John Suckling, A Sessions of the Poets: 
ation 38 Some Notes and Queries.”” MLQ, vi. 21-27. 
On possible candidates for the laureateship mentioned and not mentioned by Suckling. 
XXXIX Tatham. Scott, Virgil J. “A Reinterpretation of John Tatham’s The Rump: 
or the Mirrour of the Late Times.’’ PQ, xxtv. 114-118. 
Traherne. Wade, G. I. Thomas Traherne, with a Selected Bibliography of 
x. 239. Criticism by R. A. Parker. Princeton. 
Tuvill, David. Lievsay, John L. ‘‘Tuvill’s Advancement of Bacon’s Learning.” 
HLOQ, 1x. 11-31. 
va On the indebtedness of Tuvill’s essays to Bacon. 
err Vaughan. Marilla, E. L. “The Religious Conversion of Henry Vaughan.” 
LN, 1% RES, xxi. 15-22. 
Verstegen, Richard. Chew, Samuel C. “Richard Verstegen and the Amorum 
published Emblemata of Otho van Veen.” HLQ, vu. 192-199. 
| Attributes to Verstegen the English verses included in one of the issues of the original edition 
tile of van Veen’s Emblems. 
Winchilsea, Countess of. Brower, Reuben A. “Lady Winchilsea and the 
rine, Xl Poetic Tradition of the Seventeenth Century.” SP, xt. 61-80. 





Emphasizes the affinities between seventeenth-century poetry and that of Lady Winchilsea. 
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Winstanley. Parker, William R. ‘“Winstanley’s Lives: An Appraisal.” MLQ, 
vi. 313-318. 

Although Winstanley made free use of Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum, his own contributions 
were by no means negligible. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bate, Walter J. ““The Sympathetic Imagination in Eighteenth. 
Century English Criticism.” ELH, xt. 144-164. 

Bragg, Mary J. “American News in English Periodicals, 1783-1800.” HL9, 
vir. 393-403. 

Brown, Wallace C. ““‘Dramatic Tension in Neoclassic Satire.”’ College English, 
vI. 263-269. 
Formal satire, as represented by Dryden, Pope, Johnson, and Churchill, does not suffer from 
one-sidedness and over-simplification, but by employing the principle of dramatic tension 
achieves the ‘unity of opposed impulses’ essential to a completed work of art. 


Bryson, Gladys. Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth 
Century. Princeton. 







































Bullitt, John, and Bate, W. Jackson. ‘‘Distinctions between Fancy and 7 
Imagination in Eighteenth-Century English Criticism.” MLN, ix. 8-15. A 
On 18th century anticipations of Coleridge’s famous distinction. ce 

De la Torre, Lillian. ‘Elizabeth Is Missing’ or, Truth Triumphant: An 
Eighteenth Century Mystery. New York. 1° 
On an eighteenth-century cause célébre, the disappearance of and the strange story told by 
Elizabeth Canning. U. 

Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Al 
Current Bibliography.” PQ, xxiv. 123-168. 

Jones, Joseph J. “British Literary Men’s Opinions about America, 1750- 454 
1832.” Microfilm Abstracts, Vol. vt, No. 1, pp. 74-76 (abstract of Stanford ] 
Univ. diss.). M 

Kliger, Samuel. “The ‘Goths’ in England: an Introduction to the Gothic Ac 
Vogue in Eighteenth-century Aesthetic Discussion.” MP, xi. 107-117. ; 
Illustrates the identification of the Goths with the primitive Teutons, with the Jutes, and ix 
with the idea of political freedom. Ath 

Klingender, Francis D. Hogarth and English Caricature. Forest Hills, N. Y. prev 

Le Viness, W. Thetford. The Life and Works of William Hayley (1745-1820). Stral 
Santa Fe. Bi 

McCue, Lillian B. “Elizabeth Canning in Print.” Elizabethan Studies... Uris 





in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 223-232. 

Miles, Josephine. “From Good to Bright: a Note in Poetic History.” PMLA, 
Lx. 766-774. 

Nielsen, Elizabeth E. “Attitudes of English Writers (1690-1750) towards the 
English Poor.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss. ... Northwestern Univ., xt. 23-27. 

Pearce, Roy H. “The Eighteenth-Century Scottish Primitivists: Some Re- 
considerations.” ELH, x1. 203-220. 
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On the discussions of original genius, the noble savage, primitive poetry, etc. 














' Taylor, Houghton W. “ ‘Particular Character’: an Early Phase of a Literary 
ions Evolution.” PMLA, tx. 161-174. 
A review of eighteenth-century opinions on particularity and universality in characters 
of fiction. 
Wright, Louis B. (ed.). An Essay upon the Government of the English Planta- 
ath- tions on the Continent of America (1701). An Anonymous Virginian’s Proposals 
for Liberty under the British Crown, with Two Memoranda by William Byrd. 
1A, San Marino, Calif. 
Acton, Eugenia de. Shippen, Eliza P. Eugenia de Acton (1749-1827). Phila- 
lish, delphia (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 
Astudy of Alethea Brereton (Lewis) and her novels. 
“ne Addison. Davis, Kathryn. ‘“‘A Note on the Spectator 459.” MLN, ix. 274, 
The “excellent author’’ quoted by Addison was Swift. 
eenth See below, s.v. Hobbes, Kallich. 
Akenside. Aldridge, Alfred O. “‘Akenside and Imagination.” SP, x.tu. 769- 
and 792. 
Associates Akenside’s view of the imagination with the views of the first half of the 18th 
century and denies that it anticipates the intuitive theories of the romanticists. 
As Anstey. Powell, William C. Christopher Anstey: Bath Laureate. Philadelphia, 
1944 (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 
1d by Auther, John. Aubin, Robert A. “John Auther, Philomusus.” Jour. Rutgers 
Univ. Lib., vir. 14-17. 
00: A A brief account of Auther’s Poems on Various Occasions (1777). 
Bentham. Baumgardt, David. ‘“‘Bentham’s ‘Censorial Method’.” JHI, vt. 
1750- 456-467. 
nford Bentley. Litz, Francis E. “Richard Bentley on Beauty, Irregularity, and 
Mountains, ELH, xu. 327-332. 
xothic A consideration of the final “sermon”’ delivered by Bentley as Boyle Lecturer in 1692. 
. Blair, Hugh. Schmitz, Robert M. “Dr. Johnson and Blair’s Sermons.” MLN , 
ean Bix. 268-270. 
Although Dr. Johnson recommended to Strahan the publication of 'Blair’s sermons, they had 
N. Y. previously been accepted for publication by Alexander Kincaid, who subsequently invited 
1820). Strahan to join him in the venture. 
bie Blake. Mabbott, T. O. “William Blake’s ‘Urizen’.” N&Q, cLXxx1x. 161-162. 
Urizen= your eyes on. 
MLA, —— “Blake’s ‘Tyger’.” N&@Q, crxxx1x. 211-212. 
. The spears thrown down by the stars are symbols of plague and evil. 
et Boswell. Hegeman, Daniel VanB. ‘Boswell and the Abt Jerusalem: A Note 
ot at the Background of Werther.” JEGP, x11v. 367-369. 


On Boswell’s friendship with Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Jerusalem. 
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Brereton, Alethea. See above, s.v. Acton, Eugenia de. 

Burke. Bryant, Donald C. ‘“Edmund Burke and James Barry.” Elizabethay 
Studies ...in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 244-253. 
On Burke’s patronage of the Irish painter. 


Carey, Henry. Scouten, A. H., and Hughes, Leo. ‘“‘The First Season of ‘The 
Honest Yorkshireman’.” MLR, xv. 8-11. 

Chesterfield. Bryant, Donald C. ‘The Earl of Chesterfield’s Advice on Speak. 
ing.”’ Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxx1. 411-417. 

Churchill. Brown, Wallace C. ‘‘Churchill’s Mastery of the Heroic Couplet.” 
JEGP, xtutv. 12-23. 
“At his best... Churchill is one of the masters of the heroic couplet and the last great 
neo-classic satirist.” 


Weatherly, Edward H. ‘Possible Additions to the Churchill Canon.” MLY, 
Lx. 453-458. 
Two poems printed in The Library in 1761-62 may be by Churchill. 


See below, s.v. Foote. 

Collier. See below, s.v. Constable, John. 

Collins. Sypher, Wylie. ““The Morceau de Fantaisie in Verse: a New Approach 
to Collins.”” Univ. of Toronto Qu., xv. 65-69. 

Constable, John. Hooker, Helene M. “Father John Constable on Jeremy 
Collier.” PQ, xxr (1944). 375-378. 
Identifies the ‘“‘Callicrates’’ of Constable’s Reflections upon Accuracy of Style (1731, written 
1703) as Collier, and following a hint in the book shows the importance of Sir Roger L’Es 
trange’s Seneca’s Morals in the formation of Collier’s style. 


Winsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘Further Comment on Constable and Collier.” PQ, xxtv. 
119-122. 
Supplements Mrs. Hooker’s article above. 


Defoe. Burch, Charles E. ‘‘Defoe’s First Seasonable Warning (1706).” RES, 
XxI. 322-326. 
“Defoe and his Northern Printers.”” PMLA, tx. 121-128. 
“An Unassigned Defoe Pamphlet in the Defoe-Clark Controversy.” 
N&Q, cixxxvit. 185-187. 
Claims for Defoe A reproof to Mr. Clark and a brief vindication of Mr. De Foe (1710). 


“‘*A4 Discourse concerning the Union,’ an Unrecorded Defoe Pam- 
phlet?” N&Q, cLxxxvitl. 244-246. 
Moore, John R. “Further Notes on Defoe’s Sources for ‘Robert Drury’s 
Journal’.” N&Q, cLxxxvit. 268-271. 


Comments on A. W. Secord’s article (JEGP, x.tv. 66-73). 
“A Rare Tract by Danie! Defoe.”’ Indiana Quar. for Bookmen, 1. + 


17. 


On The Fears of the Pretender Turn’d into the Fears of Debauchery (1715), containing interesting 
allusions to Addison and Steele. 
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—— “The Tempest and Robinson Crusoe.” RES, xxt. 52-56. 
Secord, Arthur W. “‘Defoe and Robert Drury’s Journal.” JEGP, x.tv. 66-73. 


Finds evidence that the imaginary elements in the Journal are bound in a more substantial 
framework of fact than has formerly been supposed. 





“Robert Drury and ‘Robert Drury’s Journal’.”” N&@Q, ctxxxrx. 178- 
180. 
Areply to J. R. Moore (see above). 

Drama. Hughes, Leo, and Scouten, A. H. “John Rich and the Holiday 
Seasons of 1732-3.” RES, xx1. 46-52. 

Scouten, Arthur H. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Plays in the Theatrical Repertory When 
Garrick Came to London.” Studies in English... Univ. of Texas, 1944, pp. 
257-268. 

Fielding. Hughes, Leo. ‘‘The Influence of Fielding’s Milieu upon His Humor.” 
Studies in English... Univ. of Texas, 1944, pp. 269-297. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, De la Torre; McCue. 

Foote. Weatherly, Edward H. ‘‘Foote’s Revenge on Churchill and Lloyd.” 
HLQ, 1x. 49-60. 

The revised version of Foote’s play Taste (1761) is here interpreted as a satire on Churchill 
and Lloyd in reply to their attacks on Foote in The Rosciad and The Actor. 


Garrick. Pedicord, Harry W. ‘‘Mr.and Mrs. Garrick: Some Unpublished Cor- 
respondence.” PMLA, Lx. 775-783. 


Prints three letters written by Garrick, one by his wife, one by Dr. Dodd, and one by W. G. 
Hamilton from the originals in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


ach 
emy 


ritten 
L’Es- 
See below, s.v. Smollett, Knapp. 
Gibbon. O’Malley, Charles D. “Some Material on the Death of Edward 
Gibbon.” Bull. Hist. of Medicine, x111 (1943). 200-209. 


Prints letters which describe in detail the nature and treatment of Gibbon’s last illness. 
Godwin. Fleisher, David. ‘William Godwin: His Background, Thought, and 


Influence on Shelley’s Formative Period.” Harvard Univ... . Summaries of 
Theses... . 1941, pp. 335-338. 


Goldsmith. Barnett, George L. ‘Two Unacknowledged Adaptations from 
Goldsmith.” MLQ, vi. 29-30. 


An essay “On the Prevailing Rage of Dog-Killing’’ in the Gentlemen’s Magazine for August 
1760 is an adaptation of Goldsmith’s “The Fear of Mad Dogs.’ “The Life of Parnell’’ prefaced 


to Beil’s edition of Parnell’s Poems (1786) was adapted from Goldsmith’s Life of Thomas Par- 
nell (1770). 


Hammer, Carl, Jr. ““Goethe’s Estimate of Oliver Goldsmith.” J EGP, xtiv. 
131-138. 


Brings together Goethe’s own statements concerning his indebtedness to Goldsmith. 
Lynskey, Winifred. “Goldsmith and the Chain of Being.” JHI, vi. 363-374. 
Finds in Goldsmith’s writing an important manifestation of this metaphysical concept. 


—— “Goldsmith and the Warfare in Nature.’”’ PQ, xx (1944). 333-342. 
Shows to what extent Goldsmith deviated from the optimistic view of the chain of being. 


xxIV, 


RES, 


” 
Tsy: 


Pam- 


rury’s 
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Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘The Works of Oliver Goldsmith on the German Stage, 
1776-1795.” MLO, v (1944). 481-486. 

Gray. Hazen, A. T. “‘Bentley’s Gray.”” LTLS, Feb. 3, 1945, p. 60. 
Points out that there are three editions all dated 1753. 


Starr, H. W. “‘Gray’s Revisions of His Friends’ Poetry.”” JEGP, xiv. 250- 
262. 

Hill. See below, s.v. Mitchell, Joseph. 

Hughes, Leo. “ ‘The Actor’s Epitome’.” RES, xx (1944). 306-307. 

Hobbes. Kallich, Martin. ‘‘The Association of Ideas and Critical Theory: 
Hobbes, Locke, and Addison.” ELH, xm. 290-315. 
Traces the development of the associationist critical theory in the writings of Hobbes, 


Locke, and Addison and provides “evidence for belief in the continuity of the assvciationist 
method,” which influenced the thinking of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


Schlatter, Richard. ‘Thomas Hobbes and Thucydides.” JHI, v1. 350-362. 


On Hobbes’s translation of the History of the Peloponnesian War and the influence of Thucy- 
dides on Hobbes’s own thinking. 


Stocks, Betty T. “Two Broadsides on Hobbes.” Elizabethan Studies ... in 
Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 211-214. 


An Elegie upon Mr. Thomas Hobbes (1679), The Last Sayings, or Dying Legacy of Mr. Thomas 
Hobbes (1680). 


Johnson. Gove, Philip B. “Johnson’s Copy of Hammond’s Elegies.” MLO, 
v (1944). 435-438. 


Johnson’s copy, now in the Columbia University Library, contains Johnson’s notes which 
he used subsequently in preparing his account of Hammond in his Lives of the Poets. 


Hazen, A. T., and Mabbott, T. O. “Dr. Johnson and Francis Fawkes’s 
Theocritus.”” RES, xxt. 142-146. 


Notes in Fawkes’s translation that may be by Johnson. 


Hitschmann, Edward. ‘Samuel Johnson’s Character—a Psychoanalytic In- 
terpretation.”” Psychoanalytic Rev., xxxt1. 207-218. 
Kilbourne, H. R. “Dr. Johnson and War.” ELH, xu. 130-143. 


On Johnson’s interest in military and naval matters. 


Mabbott, T. O. “The Text of Dr. Johnson’s Dedication of Hoole’s ‘Tasso’.” 
N&Q, CLXxXxIx. 187-188. 

Mayerson, H. S. “Samuel Johnson and the Common Cold.” Bull. Hist. of 
Medicine, xv. (1944). 276-283. 

Tracy, C. R. “Johnson and the Art of Anecdote.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., XV. 
86-93. 

Trueblood, Elton (ed.). Doctor Johnson’s Prayers. Stanford University, Calif. 

See above, s.v. Blair, Hugh. 

Kames. Randall, Helen W. The Critical Theory of Lord Kames. Northamptot, 
Mass., 1944 (Smith College Studies in Mod. Langs., Vol. xxt1, 1940-1941). 

Lewis, M. G. Pound, Louise. “ ‘Monk’ Lewis in Nebraska.” Southern Folk- 
lore Qu., 1x. 107-110. 
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Lillo. Havens, Raymond D. “The Sentimentalism of The London Merchant.” 
ELH, xu. 183-187. 


Areply to Rodman’s article listed below. 








Rodman, George B. “‘Sentimentalism in Lillo’s The London Merchant.” ELH, 
xu. 45-61. 


Argues that the concept of ‘sentimentalism’ as defined by Bernbaum and other modern 
scholars is not applicable to this play. 














Lloyd, Robert. See above, s.v. Foote. 

Locke. See above, s.v. Hobbes, Kallich. 

Malone. Osborn, James M. “Edmond Malone and ‘Baratariana’.” N&Q, 
cLxxxvill. 35. 

Mitchell, Joseph. Dunkin, Paul S. “‘The Authorship of Tie Fatal Extrava- 
gance.” MLN, ix. 328-330. 


On the possibility of collaboration between Joseph Mitchell and Aaron Hill. 




















Novel. Seeber, Edward D. “Ideal Languages in the French and English 
Imaginary Voyage.” PMLA, Lx. 586-597. 

Percy. Mackenzie, Eileen. ““Thomas Percy and Ballad ‘Correctness’.” RES, 
xxr. 58-60. 

Pope. Ames, Alfred C. “Early Criticism of Pope’s ‘Night-Piece’.” MLN, ix. 
265-267. 


Eighteenth-century criticism anticipated Coleridge’s condemnation of the “night-piece” in 
Pope’s Homer. 




















U LQ, 








which 





Case, Arthur E. “The Game of Ombre in The Rape of the Lock.’’ Studies in 
English... Univ. of Texas, 1944, pp. 191-196. 

Fletcher, Edward G. ‘‘The Rape of the Lock.” Studies in English... Univ. 
of Texas, 1944, pp. 109-173. 


A critical edition of the text with full apparatus. 





vkes’s 









ic In- 





Griffith, R. H. “Pope Editing Pope.” Studies in English... Univ. of Texas, 
1944, pp. 5-108. 


Edits the first edition of the Essay on Criticism and in parallel the first and last author’s 
edition of the Essay on Man, with apparatus. 






ass0’.” 





Hamm, Victor M. “Pope and Malebranche: A Note on the Essay on Criti- 
cism: Part II.” PQ, xx1v. 65-70. 


Mack, Maynard. “Letters of Pope to Atterbury in the Tower.’’ RES, xxi. 
117-125. 


——— “A Manuscript of Pope’s Imitations of the First Ode of the Fourth 
Book of Horace.” MLN, ix. 185-188. 


Prints the text, which may represent an earlier state of the work than that of the printed 
tditions, 





Tist. of 







Mb., XV 






,, Calif. 






Maurer, Oscar, Jr. “Pope and the Victorians.” Studies in English... Univ. 
of Texas, 1944, pp. 211-238. 


A study of the Victorian attitudes toward Pope. 
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Sherburn, George. “The Dunciad, Book IV.” Studies in English . . . Univ. of 
Texas, 1944, pp. 174-190. 


An analysis and reevaluation of this book. 


Stenberg, Theodore. ‘Quotations from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary.” 
Studies in English... Univ. of Texas, 1944, pp. 197-210. 

Sypher, Wylie. “Arabesque in Verse (Reconsiderations III).” Kenyon Rep. 
vi. 456-466. 
A critical consideration of Pope’s poetry. 


Tobin, James E. “Alexander Pope and Classical Tradition.” Quar. Bull. of 
the Polish Institute, 11. 343-353. 
Alexander Pope: A List of Critical Studies Published from 1895 to 
1944. New York. 

Prior. Wright, H. Bunker. “Matthew Prior and Elizabeth Singer.” PQ, xxiv. 
71-82. 
Letters preserved among the MSS. of the Marquis of Bath. 


——— and Montgomery, Henry C. “The Art Collection of a Virtuoso in 
Eighteenth-Century England.” Art Bull., xxvu. 195-204. 

Radcliffe. Sypher, Wylie. ‘Social Ambiguity in a Gothic Novel.” Partisan 
Rev., x11. 50-60. 

Reynolds. Olson, Elder (ed.). Longinus on the Sublime, translated by Benedict 
Einarson, and Discourses on Art. Chicago. 

Shaftesbury. Aldridge, Alfred O. “Shaftesbury and the Test of Truth.” 
PMLA, Lx. 129-156. 

A review of the eighteenth-century controversy over ridicule and the relationship of ridicule 
to truth imputed to Shaftesbury. 
“Lord Shaftesbury’s Literary Theories.”” PQ, xxiv. 46-64. 

Sheridan. Nettleton, George H. ‘“‘Sheridan’s Robinson Crusoe.”’ LT LS, June 
23, 1945, p. 300; June 30, 1945, p. 312. 

Calis attention to the scenario printed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1791 and studies its varia- 
tions from the London text. 

Smollett. Kahrl, George M. Tobias Smollett, Traveler-Novelist. Chicago. 

Knapp, Lewis M. “Smollett and Garrick.” Elizabethan Studies . . . in Honor 
of George F. Reynolds, pp. 233-243. 

Putney, Rufus. “The Plan of Peregrine Pickle.”” PMLA, Lx. 1051-1065. 
“Peregrine Pickle, far from being a haphazard collection of episodes, was composed accord- 
ing to a plan.” 

Spectator. Bond, Richmond P. “The Spectator: Two Notes.” SP, XLII. 578- 
580. 

Sterne. Russell, H. K. “Tristram Shandy and the Technique of the Novel.” 
SP, xu. 581-593. 

Vindicates Sterne’s technique as a criticism of that in vogue at the time and an exploitation 
of devices better suited to the novel of character. 








Yoseloff, Thomas. A Fellow of Infinite Jest. New York. 
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Swift. Berwick, Donald M. The Reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882. 
Philadelphia, 1941 (Princeton Univ. diss.). 

Case, Arthur E. Four Essays on Gulliver’s Travels. Princeton. 
“Swift and Sir William Temple—A Conjecture.” MLN, ix. 259-265. 


Suggests 1687 as the year in which Swift consumed the “surfeit of fruit’’ which induced his 
life-long tendency towards giddiness. 





Davies, Godfrey. ‘A New Edition of Swift’s The Story of the Injured Lady.” 
HLOQ, vur. 388-392. 


Attributes to Charles Lucas the “Preface, by A. Freema.s’’ added toa newly discovered edi- 
tion of 1749. 
Gould, S. H.~“‘Gulliver and the Moons of Mars.” JHJ, vr. 91-101. 


Argues that Swift’s account of the moons of Mars was neither “inspiration” nor a happy 
guess, but rather that Swift’s failure to comprehend certain implications in Newton’s Principia 
led him into unintentional absurdity. 


Grennan, Margaret R. “Lilliput and Leprecan: Gulliver and the Irish Tradi- 
tion.” ELH, xu. 188-202. 


Suggests that the Irish imagination influenced Swift more strongly than has been supposed. 


Landa, Louis A. “Jonathan Swift and Charity.” JEGP, xttv. 337-350. 
A detailed study of Swift’s attitudes towards the relief of the underprivileged. 





“Swift, the Mysteries, and Deism.” Studies in English... Univ. of 
Texas, 1944, pp. 239-256. 


and Tobin, James E. Jonathan Swift, A List of Critical Studies Pub- 
lished from 1895 to 1945. New York (Eighteenth Century Bibliographical Pam- 
phlets, [No. 2]). 


Scouten, A. H. “Swift at the Moving Pictures.”” N&Q, ctxxxvitt. 38-39. 
On early eighteenth-century optical devices for representing motion. 


Walpole. Eastwood, Sidney K. ‘“‘Horace Walpole.” N&Q, ctxxxrx. 40. 


Lewis, Wilmarth S. “Horace Walpole Reread.” Atl. Mo., cLxxvi, July, pp. 
48-51. 


Warton. Kirschbaum, Leo. “A Postscript to ‘The Imitations of Thomas 
Warton the Elder’.” PQ, xxiv. 89-90. 


Young, Edward. Crawford, Charlotte E. “Edward Young and Wycombe 
Election.” MLN, tx. 459-461. 


On the disputed Parliamentary election at Wycombe in 1726 alluded to by Young ina letter 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 


Pettit, Henry. “Preface to a Bibliography of Young’s Night-Thoughts.” 
Elizabethan Studies... in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 215-222. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bollinger, Evangeline. “Three Victorian Critics.”” Madison 
Quar., v. 68-78. 


Qn Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold. 
Davies, Bernice F. “The Social Status of the Middle-Class Victorian Woman 
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as It Is Interpreted in Representative mid-Nineteenth-Century Novels and 
Periodicals.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., xvi (1942-43). 45-47. 

Gloyn, Cyril K. The Church in the Social Order, a Study of Anglican Social 
Theory from Coleridge to Maurice. Forest Grove, Ore., 1942 (Columbia Univ, 
diss.). 

Harrold, Charles F. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1944.” ELH, xu. 1-34. 

Hazen, A. T. “J. Sturt, Facsimilist.” Library, n.s. xxv (1944). 72-79, 
On a 19th century bookseller whose facsimiles of 17th century tracts have sometimes been 
mistaken for originals. 

Mathews, Joseph J. “The Father of War Correspondents.” Virginia Qu. 


Rev., xxt. 111-127. 
McKeehan, Irene P. “Some Observations on the Vocabulary of Landscape 


Description among the Early Romanticists.” Elizabethan Studies . . . in Honor 
of George F. Reynolds, pp. 254-271. 

Ratchford, Fannie. “The Wise Forgeries.” LTLS, July 21, 1945, p. 343. 
A further note on Buxton Forman’s connection with Wise. 


Raymond, W. O. ‘“‘The Forgeries of Thomas J. Wise and Their Aftermath.” 
JEGP, xutv. 229-238. 

Minimizes Gosse’s share in Wise’s deceptions. 

Templeman, William D., et al. “Victorian Bibliography for 1944.” MP, xin. 


231-248. 
Ward, William S. “Some Aspects of the Conservative Attitude toward Poetry 


in English Criticism, 1798-1820.” PMLA, Lx. 386-398. 
Emphasizes the prevalence of moral and political standards among the magazine reviewers. 


White, Rosemary A. “Women of the Oxford Movement.” Catholic World, 


CLxI. 255-257. 

Arnold. Blackburn, William. “The Background of Arnold’s Literature and 
Dogma.” M P, xutt1. 130-139. 
On “the relationship between the book and three religious controversies of the early seven- 
ties: (1) that over Forster’s Education Bill; (2) that over the so-called ‘Westminster Scandal’; 
and (3) that over the Athanasian Creed.”’ 


Austen. Haddow, G. C. “England’s Jane.” Dalhousie Rev., XxIv. 379-392. 

Beardsley. Gallatin, Albert E. Aubrey Beardsley: Catalogue of Drawings 
and Bibliography. New York. 

Borrow. Reed, Lillian E. ‘“Borrow’s Translation of the ‘Walpurgisnacht’.” 
JEGP, xutv. 152-170. 
Prints the text from the MS. now in the library of Yale University. 


Bronté. Hinkley, Laura L. Charlotte and Emily: The Broniés. New York. 
Brougham. Schneider, Elisabeth, Griggs, Irwin, and Kern, John D. 
“Brougham’s Early Contributions to the Edinburgh Review: a New List.” MP, 
xi. 152-173. 
Largely based on a file of the review annotated by Anthony Trollope. 
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Browning, E. B. Heilman, Robert B. “E. B. Browning’s Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, xi.” Explicator, Vol. tv, No. [3]. 

Browning, Robert. Arms, George. “ ‘Childe Roland’ and ‘Sir Galahad’.’”’ 
College English, v1. 258-262. 


A “dual explication” of the two poems. 


Basler, Roy P. ‘‘Browning’s The Statue and the Bust, line 237.’ Explicator, 
Vol. m1, No. 62. 

Ferguson, DeLancey, ‘“‘Browning’s The Statue and the Bust, line 237.” 
Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 62. 


Fitts, Dudley. “Browning’s The Statue and the Bust, line 237.” Explicator, 
Vol. m1, No. 62. 


Holmes, Stewart W. “Browning: Semantic Stutterer.” PMLA, x1. 231-255. 
“When the poet wrote as a prophet, as a metaphysician, he lost his ability to write meaning- 
fully, chiefly because . . . he confused the levels of abstraction and dealt with the thing-word 
relationship inten|sjionally rather than extensionally.”’ 

McPeek, James A. “The Shaping of Saul.” JEGP, xiv. 360-366. 

On Browning’s indebtedness to Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Seren Penitential Psalms. 


Wenger, C. N. “‘Clio’s Rights in Poetry: Browning’s Cristina and Monal- 
deschi.” PMLA, Lx. 256-270. 


On the discrepancies between the poem and history; raises the question whether authentic 
sources are obligatory for poems based on history. 

See below, s.v. Mill, Wenger. 

Butler, Samuel. Holt, Lee E. “The Note-books of Samuel Butler.” PMLA, 
ix. 1165-1179. 
On the relation of the selections that have been published to the notebooks themselves. 

Byron. Boyd, Elizabeth F. Byron’s Don Juan: A Critical Study. New Bruns- 
wick, 

Dawson, Christopher M. “Byron and a Greek Folk Song.” Yale Univ. 
Library Gazette, xx. 14-18. 

Gray, Austin K. Teresa or her Demon Lover. New York. 

Hudson, A. P. “Byron and the Ballad.” SP, xi. 594-608. 


Data on Byron’s interest in, admiration of, and imitation of ballads of various kinds. 


Matenko, Percy. “The Goethe, Schiller, and Byron Translations of the 
Saaling Album.” MLO, vr. 53-69. 


Prints the text of poems by Goethe and Schiller translated into English, and of thé exorcism 
sene from Byron’s Manfred translated into German, by Julie and Marianne Saaling as a 
tribute to George Bancroft. The MS. is in the N. Y. Public Library. 


Ruby, Wade. “‘A Study of the Influence of Mortality on Byron’s Thought 
and Poetry.” Univ. of So. Calif., Abstracts of Diss... . 1944, pp. 36-39. 





Trueblood, Paul G. The Flowering of Byron’s Genius: Studies in Byron’s Don 
Jun, Stanford University, Calif. 
See below, s.v, Landor, Super. 
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Carlyle. Bentley, Eric R. “The Premature Death of Thomas Carlyle (1795. 
1945), An Obituary and a Footnote.” Amer. Scholar, xv. 69-76. 


On Carlyle’s reputation today. 


G[rantham], E. “A Gift from Carlyle to Boston.” More Books, xx. 318. 
Prints a letter of 19 Dec. 1854 to H. T. Wake. 
Schapiro, J. Salwyn. ‘‘Thomas Carlyle, Prophet of Fascism.” Jour. Moi 
Hist., xvu. 97-115. 
Carlyle’s views “are revealed to be those of a fascist in their essential implications.” 
Vance, William S. Carlyle and the American Transcendentalists. Chicago, 
1944 (portion of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 
Carroll. Lennon, Florence B. Victoria through the Looking-Glass: The Life of 
Lewis Carroll. New York. 
Clough. Mulhauser, Frederick, Jr. ‘‘Clough’s ‘Love and Reason’.” M P, xin, 
174-186. 
Prints three unpublished earlier versions of the poem which Clough incorporated in letters, 
Underwood, Eric. “A. H. Clough.” LTLS, Sept. 8, 1945, p. 427. 
On a bust of the poet unveiled in the city of Charleston, S. C. 
Coleridge. Bouslog, Charles S. ‘The Symbol of the Sod-seat in Coleridge.” 
PMLA, tx. 802-810. 
The sod-seat “became and remained a symbol of love,”’ associated with Sara Hutchinson. 
Brinkley, R. Florence. ‘English Book, 1808-1812. Poems by S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq.” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxx1x. 163-167. 
Demonstrates that this 16-page pamphlet was printed between 1808 and 1812. 


“Coleridge on John Petvin and John Locke.” HLOQ, vit. 277-292. 
Prints Coleridge marginalia from a copy of Petvin’s Letters Concerning Mind. 








“Some Unpublished Coleridge Marginalia: Richter and Reimarus.” 
JEGP, xttv. 113-130. 

Prints Coleridge’s marginal notes to Richter’s Das Kampaner Thal (1797) and Reimarus’s 
Ueber die Griinde der menschlichen Erkentniss und der natiirlichen Religion (1787). The two 
works, bound in one volume, are now in the library of Princeton University. 





“Some Notes Concerning Coleridge Material at the Huntington 
Library.” HLOQ, vur. 312-320. 

Brown, Huntington. ‘The Gloss to The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” ML), 
vi. 319-324. 
Believes that the gloss “serves to emphasize the remoteness of the story and its teller” and 
is in effect choric in its function. 

Griggs, Earl L. “ ‘The Willing Suspension of Disbelief’.”” Elizabethan Studies 
. .. 1m Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 272-285. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner and Christabel exemplify Coleridge’s idea. 


Grubb, Gerald G. “Coleridge the Metaphysician.” Review and Expositor, 
XL. No. 2, pp. 3-23. 
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Raven, A. A. “Coleridge’s Time, Real and Imaginary.’ Explicator, Vol. 111, 
No. 33. 

Schneider, Elisabeth. ‘‘The ‘Dream’ of Kubla Khan.” PMLA, xv. 784-801. 
Rejects, chiefly by appeal to medical testimony, the view that Kubla Khan is the product of 
a dream under the influence of opium, and discerns a meaning in the poem. 


See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Gloyn; below, s.v. Keats, Thayer; Southey, 
Griggs; Wordsworth, Noyes. 

Coleridge, Hartley. Curry, Kenneth. ‘A Letter of Hartley Coleridge.” RES, 
xx (1944). 308-310. 

DeQuincey. Grantham, Evelyn. “DeQuincey to his Publisher.”” More Books, 
xx. 440-441. 
Prints a letter dated 18 October 1821 to J. A. Hessey. 


Hendricks, Cecilia H. ‘“‘Thomas De Quincey, Symptomatologist.”” PMLA, 
Lx. 828-840. 


DeQuincey’s description of his illness in 1812 points clearly to poliomyelitis. 


Dickens. Boll, Ernest. “Charles Dickcus and Washington Irving.”’ MLOQ, v 
(1944). 453-467. 


A detailed study of Dickens’s indebtedness to Irving. 


Calhoun, Philo, and Heaney, Howell I. “‘Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol’ after a 
Hundred Years: A Study in Bibliographical Evidence.” Papers of the Bibl. Soc. 
of Amer., XXXIX. 271-317. 

Clarke, George H. “‘Dickens Now.” Queen’s Qu., L11. 280-287. 

Grubb, Gerald G. ‘Dickens’ Influence as an Editor.” SP, xi. 811-823. 

Houtchens, Carolyn W. and Lawrence H. “Contributions of Early American 
Journals to the Study of Charles Dickens.” M LQ, v1. 211-217. 

New facts gleaned from the New-York Mirror, the Knickerbocker, the Bunker-Hill Aurora, 
and the New World. 


Pacey, W. C. Desmond. ‘‘Washington Irving and Charles Dickens.” AL, 
XVI. 332-339. 


Believes that the coolness which sprang up between the two was due to Dickens’s treatment 
of America in American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit rather than to any personal antagonism. 


Disraeli. Gordon, Wilhelmina. “Disraeli the Novelist.”’ Dalhousie Rev., xxv. 
212-224. 

Drama. Altick, Richard D. ‘The Marvelous Child of the English Stage.” 
College English, vu. 78-85. 


An account of the actor W. H. W. Betty, the ‘young Roscius.’ 


Carson, William G. B. Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean relating to their 
American Tours. St. Louis (Washington Univ. Stud., New Series, Lang. and Lit., 
No. 15). 

Shockley, Martin S. ‘First American Performances of Some English Plays.” 
Elizabethan Studies .. . in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 302-306. 
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Tobin, James E. “Early Nineteenth Century Drama.” N&Q, cLxxxvm, 
156-158, 184-185. 
A list of printed plays supplementing Nicoll’s hand-list. 


“More English Plays: 1800-1850.” PQ, xx (1944). 320-332. 
Supplements Allardyce Nicoll’s hand-list. 


West, E. J. “The Victorian Voice on the Stage: Samuel Phelps, ‘a Faultless 
Elocutionist’.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, XXxxI. 29-34. 

Eliot. de Banke, Cecile. ‘‘Week-end with Middlemarch.” Queen’s Qu., un. 
346-351. 

Galt. Needler, G. H. John Galt’s Dramas: A Brief Review. Toronto. 

Hardy. Bailey, J. O. ““Hardy’s ‘Imbedded Fossil’.” SP, xi11. 663-674. 
On Hardy’s “fairly wide and exact’’ knowledge of science and his habit of imagining space 
and time behind phenomena. 





Collis, John S. “Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles, a Book of Vester. 


day.” World Rev., March 1945, pp. 57-59. 

Gierasch, Walter. ““Hardy’s On the Departure Platform.” Explicator, Vol. 1, 
No. 10. 

Hopkins, Annette B. “The Dynasts and the Course of History.” So. Ail. Qu, 
XLIv. 432-444. 

Purdy, Richard L. “Hardy’s The Sacrilege.” Explicator, Vol. 11, No. 28. 

Scudder, Harold L. “Selling a Wife.” N&Q, cLxxxvi. 123-124. 

Weber, Carl J. Hardy Music at Colby: A Check-List. Waterville, Me. 
“Hardy’s Deference to His Publishers.” Colby Library Quar., 1. 148- 





150. 

See SECTION 111, s.v. Miscellaneous, Weber. 

Haydon, B. R. Farley, Odessa V. “Haydon as Critic.” [Univ. of Iowa] Pro- 
grams Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees 1944. 

Hazlitt. Albrecht, William P. “Hazlitt and Malthus.” MLN, ix. 215-226 
(portion of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 
On the Reply to the Essay on Population. 


Clark, Wayne D. “A Quotation by Hazlitt from Rousseau.” MLN, tx. Si. 


On the origin of the passage “There are, indeed, impressions which neither time nor circum 
stances can efface.’’ 


Henley. Buckley, Jerome H. William Ernest Henley. A Study in the “Counter- 
Decadence”’ of the ’Nineties. Princeton. 

Purcell, J. M. ‘““Henley’s Invictus.” Explicator, Vol. tv, No. 13. 

Hogg. See below, s.v. Shelley, Jones. 

Hood. Marchand, Leslie A. (ed.). Letters of Thomas Hood from the Dilke 
Papers in the British Museum. New Brunswick (Rutgers Univ. Stud. in English, 
No. 4). 

Hopkins. Ruggles, Eleanor. Gerard Manley Hopkins, a Life. New York, 1944. 

Weiss, T. (ed.). Selections from the Note-Books of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Norfolk, Conn. 
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—— “Gerard Manley Hopkins: Realist on Parnassus.” Accent, v. 135-144. 

See SECTION XI, s.v. Miscellaneous, Tindall. 

Keats. Basler, Roy P. “‘Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn.”’ Explicator, Vol. tv, 
No. 6. 

Bate, Walter J. The Stylistic Development of Keats. New York (MLA Re- 
volving Fund Ser., No. 13). 

Briggs, Harold E. ‘‘Keats’s Conscious and Unconscious Reactions to Criti- 
cism of Endymion.” PMLA, ix. 1106-1129. 

Finds evidence of Keats’s disappointment and suffering in his conduct, his letters, and his 
poems. 

Caldwell, James R. John Keats’ Fancy. Ithaca. 

Cornelius, Roberta D. “‘Diana’s Scarf.” MLQ, v (1944). 449-452. 

A passage in Endymion (1, 627-628) may have been suggested by illustrations in Spence’s 
Polymetis (1747). 

Dillard, Herbert N., Jr. “Keats and Wordsworth: A Study in the Develop- 
ment of John Keats.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1941, pp. 
332-335. 

Fogle, R. H. “A Reading of Keats’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes’.”” College English, vt. 
325-328. 

A critical essay emphasizing the complexity and seriousness of the poem. 

Ford, G. H. Keats and the Victorians: A Study of His Influence and Rise to 
Fame, 1821-1895. New Haven. 

Hamm, Victor M. ‘‘Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn, lines 49-50.”’ Explicator, 
Vol. 1, No. 56. 

Pitcher, S. M. “‘Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale.’”? Explicator, Vol. 11, No. 39. 

Priestly, F. E. L. “Keats and Chaucer.” MLOQ, v (1944). 439-447. 

Keats in 1818-19 was brought from a sentimental interest in Chaucer to a careful study of 
Chaucer’s narrative by the demands of his own art and by the suggestions in Hazlitt’s lectures. 

Rollins, Hyder E. “Notes on the Vogue of Keats, 1821-1848.” Elizabethan 
Studies ... in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 294-301. 

Stoll, Elmer E. ‘The Validity of the Poetic Vision: Keats and Spenser.” 
MLR, x. 1-7. 

Tate, Allen. “A Reading of Keats (I).”” Amer. Scholar, xv. 55-63. 


The first part of a critical evaluation of Keats’s poetry. 


Thayer, Mary R. “Keats and Coleridge: ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’.” MLN, 
Lx. 270-272. 


Suggests Coleridge’s “Love” as a possible influence on Keats’s poem. 


Lamb. Anthony, Katharine S. The Lambs: A Story of Pre-Victorian England. 
New York. 

Barnett, George L. “Dating Lamb’s Contributions to the Table Book.” 
PMLA, tx. 602-605. 

Finch, Jeremiah S. “Charles Lamb’s ‘Companionship ...in Almost Soli- 
tude’.” Princeton Univ. Library Chron., vt. 179-199. 
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Mabbott, T. O. ““Notes on Two Letters of Charles Lamb.” N&Q, cixxxr, 
37. 

Landor. Super, R. H. ““When Landor Left Home.” MZLQ, vi. 325-326, 
On the date of Landor’s separation from his wife. 


“Landor and the ‘Satanic School’.” SP, xi11. 793-810. 


Traces the development of Landor’s opinion of Byron and Byron’s of Landor. 


“Landor’s Rose Aylmer.” Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 31. 
Lewis, M. G. Peck, Louis F. ‘‘An Adaptation of Kleist’s Die Familie Schrof- 
fenstein.” JEGP, xutv. 9-11. 
Lewis’s Mistrust, or Blanche and Osbright (in vol.1 of Romantic Tales, 4 vols., 1808) is adapted 
from Heinrich von Kleist’s five-act tragedy, published anonymously in 1803. 


Lockhart. Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘The Possible Origin of Lockhart’s ‘Adam 
Blair’.” N@&Q cLxxxix. 203-206. 

Strout, Alan L. “John Gibson Lockhart as Ogre. (The ‘Ventilation’ of David 
Boswell Reid.).”” N&Q, ctxxxvitt. 228-230. 

“Some Unpublished Letters of John Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson 

Croker. 1v. 1845-1847.” N&Q, ctxxxvul. 278-281, cLxxx1x. 9-12, 34-37, 52- 
54, 81-83, 102-103, 123-125, 148-149, 163-165, 183-185. 

MacDonald, George. Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘George MacDonald and Henry 
More.” N&Q, cLxxxvul. 180-183. 

Meredith. Cline, C. L. “ ‘Diana of the Crossways’ and the Wonderful Old 
Quarto.” N&Q, cLxxxvut. 187-189. 
Identifies the book as Lord Monboddo’s Antient Metaphysics (6 vols., 1779-1799). 


Devin, Juliette C. ‘Meredith and the Scientific Controversialists, a Study in 
Intellectual Companionship.” [Univ. of lowa] Programs Announcing Candidates 
for Higher Degrees 1944. 

Grantham, Evelyn. “Two Letters by George Meredith.” More Books, Xxx. 
355-357. 

(1) To Andre Raffalovich, 19 May 1884; (2) to George Stevenson, 12 Sept. 1887. 


Whidden, R. W., and Kirby, John P. “‘Meredith’s Meditation under Stars.” 
Explicator, Vol. tv, No. 19. 

Mill. Levi, A. W. “The ‘Mental Crisis’ of John Stuart Mill.” Psychoanalytic 
Rev., Xxx. 86-101. 

MacMinn, Ney, Hainds, J. R., and McCrimmon, James M. Bibliography 
of the Published Writings of John Stuart Mill Edited from his Manuscript 
with Corrections and Notes. Evanston (Northwestern Univ. Studies in the Hu 
manities, No. 12). 

Shine, Hill. “J. S. Mill and an Open Letter on the Saint-Simonian Society in 
1832.” JHI, vr. 102-108. 

Wenger, C. N. “Sources of Mill’s Criticsm of Pauline.”” MLN, ix. 338. 
Mill’s own mental crisis of 1826-27 and a letter from Carlyle describing the mental crisis 
of William Glen underlie Mill’s criticism of Browning. 
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Whitmore, Charles E. ‘‘Mill and Mathematics: An Historical Note.” JHJ, vt. 
109-112. 

Moore. Brogan, Howard O. ‘‘Thomas Moore, Irish Satirist and Keeper of the 
English Conscience.”” PQ, xxiv. 255-276. 

Morris. Grennan, Margaret R. William Morris, Mediaevalist and Revolu- 
tionary. New York. 

Newman. Benard, Edmond D. A Preface to Newman’s Theology. St. Louis. 
“*Most Consoling Intelligence from England’.” Amer. Eccles. Rev., 
cx. 241-252. 

Blunt, Hugh F. “In Quest of Newman.” Amer. Eccles. Rev., exit. 253-263. 

Donovan, Charles F. “Newman, A Light amid Encircling Gloom.” Amer. 
Eccles. Rev., xt. 366-376. 

“University—Actuality or Idea?” America, Lxxiv, Oct. 13, pp. 36- 








38. 

Fenton, Joseph C. “John Henry Newman and the Vatican Definition of 
Papal Infallibility.”” Amer. Eccles. Rev., cx11. 300-320. 

Field, William N. “Newman in Ireland.” Catholic World, ctxm. 28-35. 

Harrold, Charles F. John Henry Newman, an Expository and Critical Study 
of his Mind, Thought and Art. New York. 

Houghton, Walter E. The Art of Newman’s Apologia. New Haven (Wellesley 
College Pub.). 

Judge, Raymond J. “The Forgotten Priest of the Oxford Movement.” 
Catholic World, ctxt. 476-479. 
On Father Dominic, the Italian priest who was partly instrumental in Newman’s conversion 
to Rome. 
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Moody, John. John Henry Newman. New York. 


Ong, Walter J. “Newman and the Religious Life.’’ Review for Religious, tv. 
230-242. 


Newman’s reasons for his not entering a religious order. 


XX. 


Reilly, Joseph J. “The Tone of the Centre.”’ America, Oct. 13, pp. 45-47. 
“The Present Significance of Newman.” Thought, xx. 389-395. 

Ryan, John K. “Newman as Poet.” Thought, xx. 645-656. 

Sister Julia of the Trinity. “‘Self-Revelation in Newman’s Sermons.” Catholic 
World, ctxt. 55-60. 

Smith, Fred. “For What Do You Remember Newman?” Catholic World, 
CLxI. 256-258. 

Wise, John E. “Newman and the Liberal Arts.” Thought, xx. 253-270. 

Novel. Eaker, J. Gordon. ‘Emergent Modernism in Late Victorian Fiction.” 
So. Ail. Qu., XLIV. 286-293. 

Henkin, Leo J. “Problems and Digressions in the Victorian Novel (1860- 
1900).” Bull. of Bibl., xvirr (1944-45). 105-107; 135-140; 149-153. 


Parts 1v to vi of this bibliography. Part rv deals with the Jew, Parts v and v1 with the 
Colonial Empire. 
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Stevenson, Lionel. “The Second Birth of the English Novel.” Univ. of 7. 
ronto Qu., xIv. 366-374. 
“After flourishing for forty years, the novel as a vehicle for first-rate creation died with the 
era that gave it birth’’ and had to be reborn in the 1830’s and ’40’s. 

Patmore. Maynard, Theodore. “Coventry Patmore’s Doctrine of Love” 
Thought, xx. 499-518. 

Quarterly Review. Kern, John D., Schneider, Elisabeth, and Griggs, Irwin, 
‘Lockhart to Croker on the Quarterly.” PMLA, tx. 175-198. 
Identifies the authors of a number of reviews. 

Reade. Burns, Wayne. “Pre-Raphaelitism in Charles Reade’s Early Fic. 
tion.” PMLA, Lx. 1149-1164. 


“Reade’s study of Pre-Raphaelite doctrine influenced the development of his ‘matter-of. 
fact’ theory of fiction.’ 


“More Reade Notebooks.” SP, x11. 824-842. 
Prints material from four unpublished notebooks lately owned by M. L. Parrish. 





Sutcliffe, Emerson G. “Unique and Repeated Situations and Themes in 
Reade’s Fiction.”” PMLA, Lx. 221-230. 


An attempt to account for the repeated use of the same situation in the works of a novelist 
who prized the rare and the unique. 


Reynolds, Frederick. Rapp, Merton H. ‘‘Frederick Reynolds and the Eng- 
lish Drama, 1785-1840.” [Univ. of Iowa] Doctoral Diss.: Abstracts and Refer- 
ences, 11 (1943). 287-289. ) 

Scott. Arms, George, and Kirby, John P. “Scott’s Proud Maisie.” Explica- 
tor, Vol. Iv, No. 14. 

Kern, John D. “‘An Unidentified Review, Possibly by Scott.” HQ, v1. 327- 
328. 

Scott may have been the author of a review of An Historical and Critical Essay on the Life 
and Character of Petrarch in the Quarterly Review for September, 1812. 


Parsons, Coleman O. “‘The Deaths of Glossin and Hatteraick in Guy Manner- 
ing.”’ PQ, xxiv. 169-174. 
“The Supernatural in Scott’s Poetry.”” N&Q, ctxxxvu. 2-8, 30-33, 
76-77, 98-101. 
“The Influence of Grillparzer on ‘The Heart of Midlothian’.” N&, 
CLXXXIX. 248-249. 

Shelley. Barnard, Ellsworth (ed.). Selected Poems, Essays, and Letters. New 
York. 

Cameron, Kenneth N., and Frenz, Horst. “The Stage History of Shelley's 
The Cenci.” PMLA, ux. 1080-1105. 

Cameron, Kenneth N. “Shelley’s Use of Source Material in Charles I.” MLQ, 
vi. 197-210. 
Shelley took materials from the histories by Clarendon, Bulstrode Whitelocke, Hume, and 
Mrs. Catherine Macaulay. 


“Shelley and the Reformers.” ELH, xt. 62-85. 
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On the extent and significance of Shelley’s interest in the movement for Parliamentary 
reform. 

Clark, David L. “An Unpublished Shelley Letter.” MLN, Lx. 330-333. 
Prints a letter from Shelley to his London publisher, Charles Ollier. 


Fogle, Richard H. ‘Romantic Bards and Metaphysical Reviewers.” ELH, 
xm. 221-250. 
Areply to the “new”’ critics—T. S. Eliot, John Crowe Ransom, et al.—who have depreciated 
Shelley. 

Hicks, Arthur C., and Clarke, R. Milton. A Stage Version of Shelley’s Cenci. 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

Jones, Frederick L. “Mary Shelley and Claire Clairmont.” So. Atl. Qu., XLII 
(1943). 406-412. 

—— “Shelley and Hogg.” LTLS, June 23, 1945, p. 295. 
A passage in a letter from Terrot to Hogg refers to The Necessity of Atheism as “your little 
pamphlet.” 

Ratchford, Fanny E., and Manly, Walter. ‘Shelley Meets the Texas Legisla- 
ture.” Southwest Rev., xxx. 161-166. 
Ona copy of The Necessity of Atheism acquired by the University of Texas Library for $9300. 

Smith, Robert M. (in collaboration with Martha M. Schlegel, Theodore G. 
Ehrsam, and Louis A. Waters). The Shelley Legend. New York. 
“Shelley’s ‘Proposal for Reform’.” Elizabethan Studies ...in Honor 
of George F. Reynolds, pp. 286-293. 
Pronounces the MS of Shelley’s Proposal a forgery. 


White, Newman I. Portrait of Shelley. New York. 
Ashorter version of the author’s two-volume biography. 





See above, s.v. Godwin, Fleisher. 
Southey. Griggs, Earl L. “Robert Southey’s Estimate of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge: A Study in Human Relations.” H LQ, 1x. 61-94 


Astudy of Southey’s letters reflects his changing attitudes towards Coleridge. 


Havens, Raymond D. “Southey’s Specimens of the Later English Poets.” 
PMLA, ix. 1066-1079. 


Considers the plan and execution of the project and, by comparing the printed edition with 
the MS., differentiates much of Southey’s work from that of his collaborator, G. C. Bedford. 


Swinburne. Hyder, Clyde K. “A Swinburne Allusion to Blake.” PMLA, tx. 
618, 


Identifies an allusion to Blake in the essay printed in PMLA, tvum (1943). 223-244. 


Tennyson. Paden, W. D. “Tennyson and Persian Poetry Once More.” MLN, 
Lx. 284. 


Cites further evidence that Tennyson had no first-hand acquaintance with Persian poetry 


when he wrote the lyric in the Princess which suggests the form of a Persian ode. (See MLN, 
Wa. 83-92; tvimr. 652-656.) 
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“MT. 1352: Jacques de Vitry, the Mensa Philosophica, Hédeken, and 
Tennyson.” J AFL, tv. 35-47. 
On the history of the tale used by Tennyson in his juvenile play The Devil and the Lady, 


See above, s.v. Browning, Robert, Arms. 

Thackeray. Hunt, Kellogg, W. ““Thackeray’s Contrast of the Snob and the 
Gentleman.” [Univ. of Iowa] Doctoral Diss.: Abstracts and References, m 
(1943). 290-298. 

Pacey, W. C. Desmond. “A Probable Addition to the Thackeray Canon.” 
PMLA, vx. 606-611. 

A letter from Paris printed in the New York Republic, 16 March 1844. 


Ray, Gordon N. (ed.). The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, 2v. Cambridge, Mass. [to be complete in 4 vols.] 

Thomson, James. Cotten, Lyman A. “‘Leopardi and The City of Dreadful 
Night.” SP, xi. 675-689. 
Thomson did not borrow his ideas or his language from Leopardi; what he found in Leopardi 
was “renewed assurance and confirmation of the old despair.” 


Trollope. Booth, Bradford A. “The Parrish Trollope Collection.” Trollopian, 
1. 11-19. 

Stebbins, Lucy P. and Richard P. The Trollopes: The Chronicle of a Writing 
Family. New York. 

Stebbins, Richard P. “Trollope at Harrow School.” Trollopian, 1. 35-44. 

Wilson, Carroll A. ‘Morris L. Parrish: Trollope Collector.” Trollopian, 1. 
5-10. 

Whately. Winans, James A. ‘‘Whately on Elocution.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, 


XxxI. 1-8. 
White, Kirke. Mabbott, T. O. “An Uncollected Poem by Henry Kirke 


White.” N&Q, cLxxxvur. 8-10. 

Ward, William S. ‘Was Henry Kirke White a Victim of the Review Press?” 
MLN, ix. 337-338. 
Only two of the nineteen reviews of Clifton Grove were unfavorable. 


Wilde. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Oscar Wilde on his Subdividing Himself.” 
PMLA, tx. 616-617. 
Prints a letter in which Wilde remarks on his own relation to the characters of Dorian Gro); 
supplements the article in PMLA, trx (1944). 833-850. 

Wordsworth. Bannon, Peter L. “Wordsworth and Painting.” [Univ. of Iowa] 
Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees 1944. 

Caldiero, Frank. “A Note on Wordsworth, Brooke, and Masefield.” V&, 


CLXXxIx. 104. 
Christensen, Francis. ““Wordsworth’s Three Years She Grew.” Explicator, 


Vol. Iv, No. 18. 
Hartsell, Earl H. “‘Wordsworth’s 1835 ‘Postscript’: an Advanced Program for 


Labor.” SP, xi. 617-626. 
Credits Wordsworth with anticipating legislation designed to improve the lot of the work- 
ingman. 
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McNulty, John B. “Autobiographical Vagaries in Tintern Abbey.” SP, xiu. 
81-86. 
Denies the autobiographical inaccuracy alleged against Tintern Abbey because certain state- 
ments in it do not agree with those in other poems. 
“Wordsworth’s Tour of the Wye: 1798.” MLN, ix. 291-295. 


“Two facts . . . emerge clearly: Wordsworth and his sister visited the Wye as tourists taking 
a popular route ... and “Tintern Abbey’ was not composed near the site which it purports 
to depict.”’ 


Noyes, Russell. “The Oscar L. Watkins Wordsworth-Coleridge Collection.” 
Indiana Quar. for Bookmen, 1. 18-26. 

Purcell, J. M. ““A Note on the Revision of The Prelude.” MLOQ, v1. 51-52. 
On the revisions to eliminate end-rimes. 

Shackford, Martha H. Wordsworth’s Interest in Painters and Pictures. Welles- 
ley, privately printed. 

Stallknecht, N. P. Strange Seas of Thought: Studies in William Wordsworth’s 
Philosophy of Man and Nature. Durham, N. C. 

Ward, William S. ‘““Wordsworth, the ‘Lake’ Poets, and Their Contemporary 
Magazine Critics, 1798-1820.” SP, xi. 87-113. 


Traces the fluctuations of the magazine reviewers’ opinions of Wordsworth’s poetry, his 
theory of diction, and his views on the subject matter of poetry; includes a list of reviews. 


Wells, John E. ‘Wordsworth and Railways in 1844-1845.” MLO, vi. 35-50. 


On the letters and pamphlets written by Wordsworth in opposition to the proposed railway 
along Lake Windermere. 


Wiley, Autrey N. ‘“‘Wordsworth’s ‘Travelling Cripple’.” MLN, tx. 272-273. 
Identifies the cripple mentioned in The Prelude (v1. 199-204) with Samuel Horsey, King 


of the Beggars. 
XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Bensen, Alice R. ‘Problems of Poetic Diction in Twentieth- 
Century Criticism.” PMLA, Lx. 271-286 (portion of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 
Summarizes the opinions of various poets and critics. 

Dupee, F. E. “Difficulty as Style.” Amer. Scholar, x1v. 355-357. 

Part of a symposium on “Obscurity in Modern Literature.” Chiefly on T. S. Eliot. 


Friedlander, Marc. “Poetry and the Common Store.’ Amer. Scholar, x1v. 
362-365. 


Part of a symposium on “Obscurity in Modern Literature.” 


Gilbert, Katharine E. “A Spatial Configuration in Five Recent Poets.” So. 
All. Qu., xLIv. 422-431. 


Glicksberg, Charles I. “Poetry and the Second World War.” So. Ail. Qu., 
XLIV. 42-54, 


Hamm, Victor M. “Mr. Lewis in Perelandra.” Thought, xx. 271-290. 
_Heleher , John V. “Irish Literature Today.” Atl. Mo., cLxxv. No. 3, pp. 70- 
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O’Connor, William V. “This Alexandrian Criticism.” Amer. Scholar, xy, 
357-361. 
Part of a symposium on “Obscurity in Modern Literature.’’ Chiefly on American critics, 


Shapiro, Karl J. Essay on Rime. New York. 

Tindall, W. Y. “Exiles: Rimbaud to Joyce.” Amer. Scholar, x1v. 351-355, 
Part of a symposium on “Obscurity in Modern Literature.’’ Contains comments on G, M. 
Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, and Joyce. 

Auden. Brown, Wallace C. “‘Auden’s Sir, No Man’s Enemy, Forgiving All.” 
Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 38. 

Jarrell, Randall. “Freud to Paul: the Stages of Auden’s Ideology.” Partisan 
Rev., x11. 437-457 

Lechlitner, Ruth. ‘‘The Odyssey of Auden.” Poetry, Lxvi1. 204-215. 

Philbrick, F. A. ““Auden’s Have a Good Time.” Explicator, Vol. tv, No. 21. 

Robertson, D. A., Jr. ““Auden’s Sir, No Man’s Enemy, Forgiving All.” Ex- 
plicator, Vol. 111, No. 51. 

Smith, Hallett. ““Auden’s Sir, No Man’s Enemy, Forgiving All.” Explicator, 
Vol. m1, No. 51. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. “Auden’s Sir, No Man’s Enemy, Forgiving All.” Ex 
plicator, Vol. 111, No. 51. 

Baring, Maurice. Ezban, Selim. “Maurice Baring et la France.” PMLA, 1x. 
503-516. 

Reviews Baring’s appreciation of the French language and literature. 


Beerbohm. Gallatin, A. E. Sir Max Beerbohm: Bibliographical Notes. Can- 
bridge, Mass., 1944. 

Reilly, Mary A. “Sir Max Beerbohm: Satirist.” [Univ. of Pittsburgh] Al- 
stracts of Theses [1944], pp. 239-245. 

Campbell, Joseph. Reilly, A. J. ‘““The Religious Verse of Joseph Campbell.” 
Catholic World, ctx. 536-540. 

Conrad. Brown, E. K. “James and Conrad.” Yale Rev., xxxv. 265-285. 

Webster, H. T. “Joseph Conrad: A Reinterpretation of Five Novels.” Colleg 
English, vit. 125-134. 
Judged on the basis of his best work, Conrad “has every claim to belong in the small com- 
pany of really great writers of prose fiction.” 

Zabel, Morton D. “Joseph Conrad: Chance and Recognition.” Sewanee Ret, 
Lui. 1-22. 

De la Mare. Ferguson, DeLancey. “De la Mare’s The Listeners and Hous 
man’s On Wenlock Edge (SL 31).” Explicator, Vol. tv, No. 15. 

Purcell, J. M. “De la Mare’s The Listeners.”” Explicator, Vol. 11, No. 42. 

Doyle, Conan. Hedgpeth, Joel W. ‘“‘Reexamination of the Adventure of the 
Lion’s Mane.” Scientific Mo., tx. 227-232. 

Eliot, T. S. Chase, Richard. “The Sense of the Present.”? Kenyon Ret., Vi. 
218-231. 
A critical essay very largely concerned with T. S. Eliot. 
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Foster, Genevieve W. ‘The Archetypal Imagery of T. S. Eliot.” PMLA, ix. 
567-585. 

Fowlie, Wallace. ‘Eliot and Tchelitchew.” Accent, v. 166-170. 

Hook, Sidney. ‘“‘The Dilemma of T. S. Eliot.’’ Nation, ctx. 69-71. 

Locke, Louis G. ‘“‘Eliot’s Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a Cigar.” 
Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 53. 

Pope, John C. “Prufrock and Raskolnikov.” AL, xvut. 213-230. 
Analysis of the influence of Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment. 


Schwartz, Delmore. “T. S. Eliot as the International Hero.” Partisan Rev., 
xm. 199-206. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Dupee, Tindall. 

Galsworthy. Grove, Frederick P. “Morality in the Forsyte Saga.”’ Univ. of 
Toronto Qu., XV. 54-64. 

Graham, R. C. Stallman, Robert W. “Robert Cunninghame Graham’s South 
American Sketches.” Hisp, xxvut. 69-75. 

Housman. Hyder, Clyde K. ‘““Housman’s The Oracles (LP, xxv).” Explica- 
tor, Vol. Iv, No. 5. 
“Housman’s Her Strong Enchantments Failing (LP 3).” Explicator, 
Vol. tv, No. 11. 

Philbrick, F. A. ““Housman’s The Chestnut Casts His Flambeaux (LP 9).” 
Explicator, Vol. 1v, No. 20. 

Stallman, Robert W. “Annotated Bibliography of A. E. Housman: a Critical 
Study.” PMLA, tx. 463-502. 








am “Housman’s On Wenlock Edge (SL 31).” Explicator, Vol. 11, No. 26. 
Sweeney, Francis. “The Ethics of A. E. Housman.” Thought, xx. 117-125. 
Ab- Taylor, Warren. “A. E. Housman’s The Chestnut Casts His Flambeaux.” 
Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 64. 
ell.” See above, s.v. De la Mare, Ferguson. 
Joyce. Bernbaum, Ernest. “The Crucial Question Regarding ‘Finnegan’s 
Wake’.” College English, vit. 151-154. 
allege Answers negatively the question whether or not Joyce’s vision of life is true and important. 
iy Farrell, James T. “Joyce and the Tradition of the European Novel.” N. Y. 
Times Book Rev., Jan 21, 1945, pp. 4, 18. 
om a Vivienne K. “‘The Influence of Ibsen on Joyce.” PMLA, Lx. 879- 
—_ Sender, Ramon J. “Speaking of Epitaphs.” Books Abroad, x1x. 222-227. 
On Joyce’s Satanism and his indebtedness to Baudelaire. 
2. Lipf, G. K. See GENERAL, s.v. Linguistics. 
of the See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Tindall. 
Lewis, Wyndham. Tobin, James E. “On Laughing in Graveyards: The Essays 
vi. § fD.B. Wyndham Lewis.” Catholic World, cLx. 308-316. 


=e. Stallman, Robert W. “Mansfield’s The Fly.” Explicator, Vol. 11, 
0. 49, 
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Masefield. Lloyd, Francis V., Jr. ““Masefield’s Sea Fever.” Explicator, Vo, 
m1, No. 36. 

Novel. Fernberg, Babeth G. ‘Treatment of Jewish Character in the Twen. 
tieth-Century Novel (1900-1940) of France, Germany, England, and the 
United States.”’ Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., x1x (1943-44). 35-40, 

Noyes. Tobin, James E. “Alfred Noyes: A Corrected Bibliography.” Catholic 
Library World, xv. 181-184, 189. 

Revision of list by C. Neale, ibid., Oct., 1941. 


Shaw. Bentley, Eric R. “The Theory and Practice of Shavian Drama.” 4:. 
cent, v (1944). 5-18. 

West, E. J. “G. B. S., Music, and Shakespearean Blank Verse.” Elizabethan 
Studies . . . in Honor of George F. Reynolds, pp. 344-356. 
Though Shaw often used Shakespeare as a stalking-horse, he understood very well the na- 
ture of the poetic drama and was an acute critic of the actors’ execution of it. 


Sitwell, Edith. Gregory, Horace. “The ‘Vita Nuova’ of Baroque Art in the 
Recent Poetry of Edith Sitwell, a Note in Appreciation.” Poetry, Lxvt. 148-156. 
Strachey. Sanders, Charles R. “Lytton Strachey’s Revisions in Books and 
Characters.”” MLN, Lx. 226-234. 
Publishes a list of variants between the original articles and the essays as they appeared in 
Books and Characters (1922). 


Tagore. MacKenzie, Kathleen C. “Rabindranath Tagore.” Dalhousie Ret, 
xxv. 68-78. 

Thomas, Dylan. Horan, Robert. “In Defence of Dylan Thomas.” Kenyon 
Rev., vit. 304-310. 

Stearns, Marshall W. ‘‘Dylan Thomas’s After the —— (In Memory of Ann 
Jones). Explicator, Vol. 111, No. 52. 

Yeats. Notopoulos, James A. “ ‘Sailing to Byzantium’.” Classical Jour., xu 
78-79. 


On the sources of the poem. 
Tindall, W. Y. “The Symbolism of W. B. Yeats.” Accent, v. 203-212. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Tuomas H. JOHNSON 


I. GENERAL 


Serial Bibliographies Current. Adams, Raymond (comp.). “Research in Prog: 
ress.” AL, xvi. 345-347; xvit. 86, 181-182, 270-271. 

Boggs, Ralph S. See GENERAL, Folklore. 

Bond, Donald F. (comp.). See FRENCH, Vv. 

Brown, Herbert R., e¢ al. (comp.). “Articles on American Literature Appear: 
ing in Current Periodicals.” AL, xvt. 365-376; xvi. 104-112, 200-211, 292- 310. 

Cunz, Dieter (ed.). See GERMANIC, III. 
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Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England, 1944.” N&0Q, 
xvi. 129-149. 

Merwin, Fred E., et al. (comps.). ‘‘Press and Communications: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Journalism Subjects in American Magazines.” Jour. Quar., 
xxl. 61-71, 175-184, 281-292, 367-380. 

Pollard, Lancaster (comp.). “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1944.” 
Pacific Northwest Quar., xxxvi. 133-142. 

Thornton, Mary L. (comp.). “North Carolina Bibliography, 1943-1944.” 
N.C. Hist. Rev., xx. 228-235. 

Trevifio, Salomon N. (comp.). “Bibliography: Phonetics.” AS, xx. 67-68. 

Special Bibliographies and Checklists. Jillson, Willard R. “A Bibliography of 
Early Western Travel in Kentucky: 1674-1824.” Ky. State Hist. Soc. Reg., 
xiu. 99-119. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., and Allen, Albert H. Arkansas Imprints, 1821-1876. 
New York. 

MacPike, E. F. “American and Canadian Diaries, Journals and Note-Books: 
AShort List.” Bul. Bibl., xvi. 91-92, 107-115, 133-135, 156-158 (1944-45). 

Matthews, William (comp.). American Diaries: An Annotated Bibliography 
of American Diaries Written Prior to the Year 1861. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Published and unpublished diaries in English, including those of immigrants and foreign 
visitors. 


Microfilm Abstracts: A Collection of Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations Which 
Are Available in Complete Form on Microfilm. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Vol. 6, no. 1. 


I, 





enyon 


f Ann Porter, Dorothy B. “Early American Negro Writings: A Bibliographical 


Study.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., Xxx1x. 192-268. 
With preliminary checklist for 1760-1835, and finding lists. 


Smith, Alice E., ed. Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. Madison, Wis. (1944). 

Weiss, Harry B. “American Chapbooks, 1722-1842: A Preliminary Check- 
list.” Bul. N.Y. Pub. Lib., xx1x. 491-498, 587-596. 
“American Letter-Writers, 1698-1943.” ibid., xLv11. 959-981 (1944); 
Xux. 33-61. 

Miscellaneous. Allen, Charles. “Regionalism and the Little Magazines.” 
Coll, Eng., viz. 10-16. 

Clark, Harry H. “The Influence of Science on American Ideas, from 1775 to 
1809.” Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, xxxv. 305-349 (1944). 

Coan, Otis W., and Lillard, Richard G. America in Fiction: An Annotated 
= of Novels That Interpret Aspects of Life in the United States. Stanford Univ., 
Atevision of the first (1941) edition. 


Hoffman, Frederick J. “Research Value of the ‘Little Magazine’.” Coll. and 
Research Libraries, v1. 311-316. 
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Paine, Gregory. “American Literature a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago.” §p 
XLII. 385-402. 
The beginnings of nationalism. 

Shera, J. H. “The Literature of American History.”’ Lib. Quar., xv. 1-24, 

Stern, Madeleine B. “Roberts Brothers, Boston.’”? More Books, xx. 419-43 
An account of the well-known publishing house, 1853-1898. 

Streeter, Robert E. “‘Association Psychology and Literary Nationalism i) 
the North American Review.”” AL, xvi. 243-254. 

Thorp, Willard. The Lost Tradition of American Letters, Philadelphia. 
A brief essay on the recovery of works which were suppressed or ignored in their day, 


II. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Boys, Richard C. “The Beginings of the American Poetical 
Miscellany, 1714-1800.” AL, xvm. 127-139. 
“The English Poetical Miscellany in Colonial America.” SP, xu 





114-130. 
An annotated list of items in American libraries, with critical notes. 


Jantz, Harold S. “Christian Lodowick [1660-1728] of Newport and Leipzig.” 
R. I. Hist., u1-1v (1944-45), 7-32. 
Alchemist, doctor, and student of letters, who was a friend of many New England worthia. 


The First Century of New England Verse. Worcester, Mass. 
An account, together with a selection, of newly recovered verses, much of which is printel 
from manuscript; extensive bibliography, pp. 175-292. 
“‘Unrecorded Verse Broadsides of Seventeenth-Century New Ey 
land.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., Xxxtx. 1-19. 

Levy, Babette M. Preaching in the First Half Century of New England Hi 
tory. Hartford, Conn. 
A study of the sermon form and pulpit style of English-bred preachers. 


Renstrom, Arthur G. “The Earliest Swedish Imprints in the United States’ 
Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., Xxx1x. 181-191. 
A record principally of publication in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 


Wright, Louis B. (ed.). An Essay Upon the Government of the English Plonio- 
tions on the Continent of America (1701): An Anonymous Virginian’s Propossh 
for Liberty under the British Crown, with Two Memoranda by William Byrl 
San Marino, Calif. 

Bartram, J. Harper, Francis (ed.). “Diary of a Journey Through the Cato 
linas, Georgia, and Florida, from July 1, 1765, to April 10, 1766.” Trans. Ame. 
Philos. Soc., n.s. Xxx. 1-120 (1944). 

Copiously illustrated, with introduction, notes, and index. 


Bartram, W. Harper, Francis (ed.). “Travels in Georgia and Florida, 
1774: A Report to Dr. John Fothergill.” ibid., 121-242. 


Copiously illustrated, with introduction, notes, and index. 
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Byrd. Woodfin, Maude H. “The Missing Pages of William Byrd’s Secret 
History of the Line.” Wm. and Mary Quar., 11. 63-70. 

Wright, Louis B. “William Byrd’s Defense of Sir Edmund Andros.” Wm. and 
Mary Quar., 11. 47-62. : 
“William Byrd’s Opposition to Governor Francis Nicholson.” Jour. 
So. Hist., x1. 68-79. 

Dickinson, J. Andrews, Evangeline W., and Charles M. Jonathan Dickinson’s 
Journal; or, God’s Protecting Providence. New Haven. 

Diary, Aug. 23, 1696, to Apr. 1, 1697, of a journey from Port Royal in Jamaica to Philadelphia, 
with bibliographical footnotes. 

Franklin. Cohen, I. Bernard. ‘“How Practical Was Benjamin Franklin’s Sci- 
ence?” Pa. Mag. Hist. and Biog., tx1x. 284-293. - 

Freneau. Marsh, Philip M. ‘‘Freneau’s ‘Hezekiah Salem’.” N EQ, xvi. 256- 
259. 

— “The Griswold Story of Freneau and Jefferson.”” Amer. Hist. Rev., 
u. 68-73. 

—— “Philip Freneau and Francis Hopkinson.” Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., 
tx. 141-149. 

Hamilton. Davisson, Ora. “The Early Pamphlets of Alexander Hamilton.” 
Quar. Jour. Speech, Xxx. 168-173 (1944). 

Hopkinson. Gegenheimer, Albert F. “The Pirating of Francis Hopkinson’s 
Science.” AL, xvut. 170-173. 

See above, s.v. Freneau, Marsh. 

Jefferson. Bowers, Claude G. The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789. Boston. 
The third and final volume, though the first chronologically, of a biography of Jefferson. 


Bullock, Helen D. (ed.). My Head and My Heart: A Little History of Thomas 
Jefferson and Maria Cosway. New York. 


Includes 25 hitherto unpublished letters exchanged by Jefferson and Mrs. Cosway during the 
years 1786-89. Text to be used cautiously. 


Marsh, Philip M. (ed.). “‘Jefferson’s Retirement as Secretary of State.” Pa. 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., tx1x. 220-224. 

—— “Jefferson’s ‘Conduct’ of the Nafional Gazette.” Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., 
LXIII. 69-73, 

Montgomery, H. C. “Thomas Jefferson as a Philologist.”” AJ P, txv. 367-371. 
(1944), 

Morris, Mabel. “Jefferson and the Language of the American Indian.” MLOQ, 
vi. 31-34, 

Shaffer, Kenneth R. “Copy to Mr. Jefferson about the Sale of His Library to 
Congress.” Ind. Quar. for Bookmen, 1. 55-59. 
A letter from Jonathan Williams to Jefferson protesting the sale of Jefferson’s library, part of 
which the American Philosophical Society had expected to receive. 

See above, s.v. Freneau, Marsh. 


Ladd. Leary, Lewis. “The Writings of Joseph Brown Ladd, 1764-1786,” Bul. 
Bibl., xvum. 131-133. 
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Madison. Adair, Douglass (ed.). “James Madison’s Autobiography.” Wm, 
and Mary Quar., 1. 191-209. 


Here first printed. 


Moore, Wilburn E. “James Madison, the Speaker.” Quar. Jour. Speech, xxu, 
155-162. 
His platform techniques and contemporary reputation as an orator. 


Mather, C. Watters, Reginald E. “Biographical Technique in Cotto 
Mather’s Magnalia.”” Wm. and Mary Quar., 11. 154-163. 

Mather, I. Jantz, Harold S. “Henning Witte and Increase Mather.” NX, 
xvii. 408. 

Paine. Woodward, William E. Tom Paine: America’s Godfather, 1737-1809, 
New York. 
A re-evaluation, denying the charges that Paine’s life was dissolute. 


Smith. Glenn, Keith. “Captain John Smith and the Indians.” Va. Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., 111. 228-248 (1944). 

Wise. McElroy, Paul S. “John Wise: The Father of American Independ- 
ence.” Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., uxxx1. 201-226. 
Wise’s contribution to the cause of civil liberty. 















III. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Miscellaneous. Eaton, Andrew J. “The American Movement for Interna- 
tional Copyright, 1837-1860.” Lib. Quar., xv. 95-122. 

Freidel, Frank. ‘‘Lieber’s Contribution to the International Copyright Move- 
ment.” HLOQ, vir. 200-206. 
The efforts of Prof. Francis Lieber of South Carolina College to bring about an international 
copyright law, 1839-68. ] 


Quinn, Arthur H. “American Literature and American Politics.” Proc. Ame. p 
Antiq. Soc., (April, 1944). 56 pp. . 
Party alignments and affiliations of 10 major American writers from Irving to Lowell. 

Riley, Thomas A. “New England Anarchism in Germany.” N EQ, xvul. 25 2 
38. | 
Influences on the German anarchistic movement. 


Roberts, Josephine. ““Horace Mann and the Peabody Sisters.” N £Q, xvul. 
164-180. XV 
Elizabeth Peabody as revealed in her letters. | 


Sherwin, Oscar. ‘The Armory of God.”’ N EQ, xvi. 70-82. 
On Abolitionist propagandists. 

Smither, Nelle. “A History of the English Theatre at New Orleans, 1806- 
1842.” La. Hist. Quar., XXvill. 85-276, 361-572. . 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica. “Philadelphia Magazines for Ladies: 1830-1860. 
Pa. Mag. Hist. and Biog., rxtx. 207-219. I 
Exclusive of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
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Wm. Wilson, Janet. ““The Early Anti-Slavery Propaganda.” More Books, x1x. 393- 
405. (1944). 
Bancroft. Nye, Russel B. George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. New York (1944). 


Bird. ‘Life of Robert Montgomery Bird: Writen by His Wife, Mary Mayer 
























_ Bird. Edited from Her Manuscripts by C. Seymour Thompson, with Selections 
From Bird’s Correspondence.” Univ. Pa. Lib. Chron., x11. 71-120 (1944); xu. 
1-94. 
Cotton Edited from papers in the library of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Brownson. See below, s.v. Emerson, Caponigri. 
NEA, Channing. Hochmuth, Marie. “William Ellery Channing, New England Con- 
versationalist.” Quar. Jour. Speech, xxx. 429-439. (1944). 
1-180. Cooper. Goggio, Emilio. ““The Italy of James Fenimore Cooper.” Mod. Lang. 
Jour., XX1xX. 66-71. 
Lyman, Susan E. “ ‘I Could Write You a Better Book Than That Myself’— 
. Mag. Twenty-five Unpublished Letters of James Fenimore Cooper.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
Quar. Bul., Xx1X. 213-341. 
lepend- Snell, George. ‘The Shaper of American Romance.”’ Yale Rev., xxx1v. 482- 
494, 
Dana. Hoyt, William D. Jr. ‘Richard Henry Dana and the Lecture Sys- 
tem, 1841.” NEQ, xvi. 93-96. 
Dana, Senior, comments on the early lyceum. 
Interna: Emerson. Arms, George. ‘‘Emerson’s ‘Days’.” Explicator, tv. No. 8. 
Blair, Walter, and Faust, Clarence. ‘““Emerson’s Literary Method.” MP, 
t Move- xu. 79-95. (1944). 
Brown, Stuart G. ““Emerson’s Platonism.”’ N EQ, xvi. 325-345. 
ernational Cameron, Kenneth W. Emerson the Essayist: An Outline of His Philosophical 
Development Through 1836, with Special Emphasis on the Sources and Inter- 
p= pretation of Nature. Raleigh, N. C. 2 vols. 
” Anexhaustive study of the sources of Emerson’s thought. 
ell. Caponigri, A. Robert. “Brownson and Emerson: Nature and History.” N EQ, 
1 xvul. 368-390. 
am Astudy of Orestes Brownson’s rejection of his earlier Transcendentalist position. 
Moody, Marjory M. “The Evolution of Emerson as an Abolitionist.” AL, 
xvu. 1-21. 
uQ, xvull Richardson, Lyon N. “‘What Rutherford B. Hayes Liked in Emerson.” AL, 
XVII. 22-32, 
Fe Eleanor B. “Emerson Wins the Nine Hundred Dollars.”” AL, xvi. 78- 
Emerson as lecturer in the West. 
ns, 1806- Wasung, C. J. “Emerson Comes to Detroit.” Mich. Hist. M ag., XXIX. 59-72. 
Emerson as lecturer. 
30-1860. a Bartlett J. “Emerson, Chaucer, and Thomas Warton.” AL, xvu. 
The source of an Emerson misquotation from Chaucer. 
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Hawthorne. Adkins, Nelson F. “The Early Projected Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., xxx1x. 119-155. 

Fogle, Richard H. “Ambiguity and Clarity in Hawthorne’s ‘Young Goodmay 
Brown’.” N EQ, xvut. 448-465. 

Gibbens, Victor E. ‘““Hawthorne’s Note to ‘Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” 
MLN, ux. 408-409. 

Goldstein, J. S. “The Literary Source of Hawthorne’s Fanshawe.” MLN, 1x. 
1-8. 

Griffiths, Thomas M. Maine Sources in The House of the Seven Gables. Water. 
ville, Me. 49 pp. 

Stewart, Randall. “Editing Hawthorne’s Notebooks: Selections from Mr. 
Hawthorne’s Letters to Mr. and Mrs. Fields, 1864-1868.’’ More Books, xx. 29)- 


315. 
“Recollections of Hawthorne by His Sister Elizabeth.” AL, xv. 31¢- 





331. 
Her letters to James T. Fields. 


Hayne, P. H. See below, s.v. Taylor, Duffy. 
Irving. Boll, Ernest. ‘‘Charles Dickens and Washington Irving.” MLA, v. 
453-467. (1944). 


Irving’s influence on Dickens. 


Commins, Saxe. “America’s First Man of Letters.” Sat. Rev. Lit., xxv. 
5-7. (Sept. 1). 

Hoffman, Louise M. “Irving’s Use of Spanish Sources i in The Conquest of 
Granada.” Hisp, xxv. 483-498. 

Pacey, W. C. Desmond. “Washington Irving and Charles Dickens.” Al, 


Xvi. 332-339. 
Williams, Stanley T. (ed.). ‘Washington Irving and Andrew Jackson.” Yok 


Univ. Lib. Gaz., x1x. 67-69. 
Two letters of Irving’s on Jackson. 

Lincoln. Baringer, William E. A House Dividing: Lincoln as President Eled. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Material drawn from primary sources. 

Monaghan, Jay. “An Analysis of Lincoln’s Funeral Sermons.” Ind. Mo 
Hist., xu1. 31-44. 
Reactions to Lincoln as expressed by spokesmen of various sects. 


Lincoln Bibliography 1839-1939. Springfield, Ill. 2 vols. 
First adequate listing of the tremendous Lincoln literature. 

Longfellow. Longfellow, Samuel. “‘The Old Portland Academy: Longfellow’ 
Fitting School.” N EQ, xvii. 247-251. 

Shelley, Philip A. “An Exchange of Letters with Longfellow.” PM LA, 1% 
611-616. 
His correspondence with Niclas Miller, the German publicist and translator, in 1864. 
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Lowell. Beatty, Richmond C. “‘Lowell’s Commonplace Books.” N EQ, xvut. 
391-401. 

McHenry. Coad, Oral S. “James McHenry: A Minor American Poet.” Jour. 
Rutgers Univ. Lib., vu. 33-64. ; 


Edited transcript from manuscript of poems of the Irish-born Marylander (1785-1845). 


Melville. Foster, Elizabeth S. ‘‘Melville and Geology.”” AL, xvir. 50-65. 
Huntress, Keith. ‘A Note on Melville’s Redburn.”” N EQ, xvut. 259-260. 
“Melville’s Use of a Source for White-Jacket.”” AL, xvit. 66-74. 

Hillway, Tyrus. ‘‘A Note on Melville’s Lecture in New Haven.” MLN, vx. 
55-57. 

Oliver, Egbert S. “‘A Second Look at ‘Bartleby’.” Coll. Eng., v1. 431-439. 
““Melville’s Goneril and Fauny Kemble.” N EQ, xvmr. 489-500. 

Pommer, Henry F. “Melville as Critic of Christianity.” Friends’ Intelligencer, 
cu. 121-123. 

Watters, Reginald E. ‘‘Melville’s ‘Sociality’.” AZ, xv1r. 33-49. 
“Melville’s ‘Isolatoes’.”” PMLA, tx. 1138-1148. 

Neal, J. Guest, Boyd. “John Neal and ‘Women’s Rights and Women’s 
Wrongs’.” N EQ, xvii. 508-515. 

Poe. Booth, Bradford A. ‘‘The Identity of Annabel Lee.” Coll. Eng., vu. 17- 
19. 

Durham, Frank M. “A Possible Relationship Between Poe’s ‘To Helen’ and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost.’? AL, xvi. 340-343. 

Francon, Marcel. “Poe et Baudelaire.” PMLA, tx. 841-859. 

Gravely, William H., Jr. ‘‘An Incipient Libel Suit Involving Poe.” MLN, ix. 
308-311. 














“Thomas Dunn English’s Walter Woofe—A Reply to ‘A Minor Poe 
Mystery’.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., v. 108-114. (1944). 

Jones, P. M. “Poe, Baudelaire and Mallarmé: A Problem of Literary Judg- 
ment.” MLR, xxx1x. 236-246. (1944). 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “The Sources of Poe’s ‘Eldorado’.” MLN, tx. 312-314. 
“The Text of Poe’s Play ‘Politian’.”” N&Q, ctxxxrx. 14. (July 14). 
Corrections for Mabbott’s edition of the play, first published in 1923. 





Simms. Deen, F. H. “A Comparison of Simms’s Richard Hurdis with Its 
Sources.” MLN, tx. 406-408. 

Taylor. Duffy, Charles (ed.). The Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul 
Hamilton Hayne. Baton Rouge, La. 


Forty-six letters, most of them unpublished, with introduction, notes, and index. 


Prahl, A. J. “An Unpublished Letter of Bayard Taylor.” MLN, ux. 55-57. 
—— “Bayard Taylor in Germany.” German Quar., xvii. 16-25. 
Thoreau. Adams, Raymond. “Thoreau’s Diploma.” AL, xvi. 174-175. 
P ina Joseph J. ‘““Thoreau’s Philosophical Apprenticeship.” N EQ, xvmu. 51- 
Leisy, Ernest E. “Thoreau and Ossian.” NV EQ, xvii. 96-98. 
——— “Francis Quarles and Henry D. Thoreau.” MLN, ix. 335-336. 
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Whittier. Cadbury, Henry J. “Whittier’s Early Quaker Poems.” N EO, xvm, 


251-256. 
Four poems not in Whittier’s collected works. 


Hoxie, Elizabeth F. “Harriet Livermore: ‘Vixen and Devotee’.” N EQ, xvm 


39-50. 
McEuen, Kathryn A. “Whittier’s Rhymes.” AS, xx. 51-57. 


They reflect his regional pronunciation. 


Weber, Carl J. “Whittier and Sarah Orne Jewett.”” N EQ, xvii. 401-407. 
First publication of a poem (1882) dedicated to Whittier. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Miscellaneous. Lawrence, William W. “Rollo and His Uncle George.” N £0, 
xviI. 291-302. 
Re-examination of Jacob Abbott’s Rollo Books. 


Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New York Stage. New York. Vol. 14. 
Covers the years 1888-1891. 


Schneider, Herbert W. ‘Evolution and Theology in America.” JH], vt. 3-18. 
Adams. Baym, Max I. “Henry Adams and the Critics.”” Amer. Scholar, xv. 
79-89, 
Hume, Robert A. ‘The Style and Literary Background of Henry Adams: 
With Attention to The Education of Henry Adams.” AL, xvi. 296-315. 
Silver, Arthur W. (ed.). “(Henry Adams’ ‘Diary of a Visit to Manchester’.” 
Amer. Hist. Rev., tt. 74-89. 
First published in the Boston Courier, Dec. 16, 1861. 


Wright, Nathalia. “Henry Adams’s Theory of History: A Puritan Defense.” 
NEQ, xvi. 204-210. 

Alcott. Stern, Madeleine B. ‘Louisa M. Alcott’s Self-Criticism.” More Books, 
xx. 339-345. 

Bellamy. Levi, Albert W. “Edward Bellamy: Utopian.” Ethics, tv. 131-144. 

Morgan, Arthur E. The Philosophy of Edward Bellamy. New York. 


Excerpts from his writing analyzed to stress his political thinking. 

Bierce. Williams, Stanley T. “Ambrose Bierce and Bret Harte.” AL, xvi. 
179-180. 
A letter from Bierce to Harte. 


Bunner. Jensen, G. E. ‘“Bunner’s Letters to Gilder.” AL, xvut. 161-169. 
Six letters, here first printed. 


Catherwood, Mary H. Price, Robert. ‘‘Mrs. Catherwood’s Early Experiments 
with Critical Realism.” AZ, xvm. 140-151. 

Clemens. Lederer, Max. “Mark Twain in Vienna.” Mark Twain Quar., Vi 
1-12. 
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Wecter, Dixon. “Mark Twain and the West.” HLOQ, vim. 359-377. 
Influence of the Nevada and California years on his literary career. 


Crane. Werner, William L. “Stephen Crane and ‘The Red Badge-of Cour- 
age’.” N.Y. Time Book Rev., p. 4. (Sept. 30). 

Dickinson. Davidson, Frank. ‘‘A Note on Emily Dickinson’s Use of Shake- 
speare.” N EQ, xvii. 407-408. 

Bingham, Millicent Todd. Ancestors’ Brocades: The Literary Debut of Emily 
Dickinson. New York. 
Further data on the confusing story of the publishing of Emily Dickinson’s poems. 


Davidson, Frank. ‘Some Emily Dickinson Letters.” Ind. Quar. for Bookmen, 
1. 113-118. 
Three unpublished letters. 


Erskine, John. ““The Dickinson Saga.” Yale Rev., xxxv. 74-83. 
Asidelight on the family feud. 


Klett, Ada M. See Germanic Section, German, Thirteenth Century, s.». 
Droste-Htilshoff. 

Todd, Mabel Loomis, and Pingham, Millicent Todd (eds.). Bolts of Melody: 
New Poems of Emily Dickinson. New York. 


Some 668 hitherto unpublished poems and fragments are here added to the Dickinson canon. 


Eggleston. Haller, John M. “Edward Eggleston, Linguist.” PQ, xxiv. 175- 
186. 

Randel, William. “Zoroaster Higgins: Edward Eggleston as a Political Satir- 
ist in Verse.” AL, xvur. 255-260. 

Rawley, James A. ““Edward Eggleston: Historian.” Ind. Mag. Hist., xu. 341- 
352. (1944). 

Garland. Goldstein, Jesse S. ““Two Literary Radicals: Garland and Markham 
in Chicago, 1893.” AL,.xvur. 152-160. 

Harte. See above, s.v. Bierce, Williams. 

Howells. Cady, Edwin H. “A Note on Howells and ‘The Smiling Aspects of 
Life’.” AL, xvi. 175-178. 

James, H. Cowley, Malcolm. “The Two Henry Jameses.” New Republic, 
cx. 177-180. 
—* Royal A. “Henry James’s Revision of The American.” AL, xvi. 

9-295. 

James, W. Bixler, Julius Seele. “Letters from William James to Théodule 
A. Ribot.” Colby Lib. Quar., 1. 153-161. 


Ten letters, written during 1884-1904. 


Jewett, S. O. See above, 11, s.v. Whittier, Weber. 

Markham. See above, s.v. Garland, Goldstein. 

Miller, J. Thompson, H. C. “Reminiscencesfof Joaquin Miller and Canyon 
City.” Oregon Hist. Quar., XLV. 326-336. (1944). 
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Roosevelt, T. Cordingley, Nora E. ‘‘Extreme Rarities in the Published Works 
of Theodore Roosevelt.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer., xxx1x. 20-50. 

Stedman. Kirk, Rudolph. ‘‘ ‘Kearny at Seven Pines’.” Jour. Rutgers Uniy, 
Lib., vir. 70-71. 


A transcript from the manuscript version. 


Tabb, J. B. Litz, Francis E. ‘Father Tabb: Writer of Prose.” Cath. World, 
cLx. 498-507. 

Torrey, B. Badger, Kingsbury. “Bradford Torrey: New England Natur 
Writer.” NEQ, xvi. 234-246. 

Whitman. Frey, Ellen F. Catalogue of the Whitman Collection in the Duke 
University Library ..., Durham, N. C. 
Description and checklist of a depository important for its large holdings of books and manu. 
scripts by and relating to Whitman now in the Trent collection. 


Winter, W. McGraw, Charles J. “William Winter: Critic of the Brown Dec. 
ades.” Quar. Jour. Speech, xxxt. 162-167. 

Wright, C. Wiener, Philip P. ‘Chauncey Wright’s Defense of Darwin and the 
Neutrality of Science.” JHI, vi. 19-45. 


V. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Charles. ‘American Little Magazines, 1912-1944.” 
Ind. Quar. for Bookmen, 1. 43-54. 

Altrocchi, Rudolph. “The Weaker Sex,” in Sleuthing in the Stacks, Can- 
bridge. Pp. 50-73. (1944). 
Some account of the short stories of Frederic J. Stimson en “J. S. of Dale’). 


Glicksberg, Charles I. “Poetry and the Second World War.” So. Ail. Quar, 
XLIV. 42-54. 
A survey. 


Tate, Allen. ‘The New Provincialism.” Va. Quar. Rev., Xx1. 262-272. 
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Anderson, M. Woodbridge, Homer E. ‘‘Maxwell Anderson.” So. Ail. Quar, 
XLIV. 55-68. 
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Farrell, James T. ‘ ‘An American Tragedy’.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., pp. 6, 
16 (May 6). 

—— “Some Aspects of Dreiser’s Fiction.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., pp. 7, 28 
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I. LINGUISTICS 


Bloomfield, Leonard. ‘On Describing Inflection.” MDU, xxxvu. 8-13. 
Chambers, F. McM. “Old Provencal bederesc.” MLN, tx. 475-477. 
Hall, R. A., Jr. “Colloquial French Substantive Inflection.” FR, x1x. 42-51. 
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—— “Old French Herluin.” MLN, ix. 178-180. 
——— “Old French raqueer, recoier, recoi.”” MLN, Lx. 522-525. 


Muller, H. F. L’époque mérovingienne. Essai de synthése de philologie et d’his- 
loire. New York. 
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Parker, C. S. “Notes on French Usage. IV. Partitive Construction with Adjec. 
tive before Noun.” MLJ, xxx. 529-532. 
Phillips, Hosea. ‘Vowels of Louisiana ‘Cajun’ French.” FR, xvut. 159-162, 
Poston, Lawrence, Jr. ‘‘French Syntax List” MLN, tx. 354-355. 
A reply to criticism of his book; cf. MLN, tx. 502-505. 


Rice, W. H. “The Psychology of the Subjunctive in French and Spanish.” 
MLJ, xxix. 26-36. 

Savage, H. L. “Chrestiens de la Saincture”—A Friendly Rejoinder.” MLV, 
Lx. 206-211. 
Replies to Levi Della Vida; cf. MLN, trx. 484-487. 


Spitzer, Leo. “Anglo-French Etymologies.” MLN, tx. 503-521; PQ, xxv, 
20-32. 





“Fr. miévre.””’ MLN, ix. 52-54. 
“G. Bonfante: ‘The Romance Desiderative se’ (PMLA., tvu, 930- 
950).” MLN, ix. 211-214. 
“Un hapax ne peut étre expliqué par la linguistique seule: espacun 
dans Gormont et Isembart.” MP, xu. 133-136. 
“Nom de Dieu!” MLOQ, vi. 243-261. 

Williams, H. F. “Multiple Armes.” PMLA, tx. 598-602. 

Yedlicka,. Brother L. C. Expressions of the Linguistic Area of Repentance 
and Remorse in Old French. Catholic University dissertation. 











II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Cline, Ruth H. ‘The Influence of Romances on Tournaments 
of the Middle Ages.” Speculum, xx. 204-211. 
Loomis, R. S. and Cohen, G. ‘Were There Theatres in the Twelfih and Thir- 
teenth Centuries?” Speculum. xx. 92-98. 
Arthurian. Adolf, Helen. “Studies in the Perlesvaus: the Historical Back- 
ground.” SP, xii. 723-740. 
Brown, A. C. L. “The Esplumoir and Viviane.” Speculum, xx. 426-432. 
Loomis, R. S. “The Combat at the Ford in the Didot Perceval.” MP, xutl. 
63-71. 
“Morgain la fée and the Celtic Goddesses.” Speculum, xx. 188-203. 
Newstead, Helaine. ‘‘Perceval’s Father and Welsh Tradition.” RR, XXxxvl. 
3-31. 
Nitze, W. A. “‘Spitzer’s Grail Etymology.” AJP, txvi. 279-281. 
Reply to article in AJP, txv. 354-363. 
“The Waste Land: a Celtic Arthurian Theme.” MP, x1. 58-62. 
Spitzer, Leo. “The Name of the Holy Grail.” AJP, rxv. 354-363. 
Cf. AJP, ixvr. 279-281. 


Chanson de Roland. Hall, R. A., Jr. “Ganelon and Roland.” MLQ, v1. 263- 
269. 
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Pei, Mario. “An Immortal Character in French Literature.” FR, xvi. 189- 
195. 

Chrétien de Troyes. Adler, Alfred. “Sovereignty as the Principle of ane in 
C's Erec.” PMLA, Lx. 917-936. 

Daudes de Pradas. Schutz, A. H. (ed.). The Romance Called Dels Auzels 
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vi. 77-81. 

See Stendhal. 

Raimbaut d’Aurenga. Chambers, F. McM. “Completion of a Text of R. 
dA.” MLN, tx. 404-406. 

Robert de Clari. See Villehardouin. 

Villehardouin. McNeal, E. H. “Chronicle and Conte; a Note on Narrative 
Style in Geoffrey of V. and Robert of Clari.” MDU, xxxvi. 110-113. 
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Miscellaneous. Bates, B. W. Literary Portraiture in the Historical Narrative 
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Carnus, Juliette. ‘La Conception de la nature humaine au dix-huitiéme siécle 
chez les écrivains francais.” FR, xx. 24-31. 

Kuehner, Paul. Theories on the Origin and Formation of Language in the 
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Lancaster, H. C. Sunset. A History of Parisian Drama in the Last Years of 
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Malakis, Emile. ““The First Use of Couleur locale in French Literary Criti- 
cism [?]” MLN, tx. 98-99. 


Used by La Harpe in 1772. 


Seeber, E. D. ‘Ideal Languages in the French and English Imaginary Voy- 
age.” PMLA, tx. 586-597. 

Baculard d’Arnaud. Price, L. M. “The Relation of B. d’A. to German Litera- 
ture.” MDU, xxxvir. 151-160. 

Campion. Seeber, E. D. and Remak, H. H. H. (eds.), GEuvres de Charles- 
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vrs. Princeton. 
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Desportes. Clements, R. J. ““D. and Petrarch.” RR, xxxvi. 103-112. 

Diderot. Seeber, E. D. “D. and Chief Logan’s Speech (Frontiéres de Vir- 
sinie).” MLN, ux. 176-178. 

Du Bellay. Chambers, F. McM. “Lucan and the Antiquites de Rome.” 
PMLA, tx. 937-948. 


Met R. V. “Du. B.’s Olive CXII and the Rime diverse.” MLN, ix. 527- 
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Lahontan. See Foigny. 
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Lx. 447-453. 
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FR, xvi. 202-208. 

Baldensperger, F. La Critique et histoire littéraires en France au dix-neuviim 
et au début du vingtiéme siécles. New York. 

Bokanowsky, Héléne. ‘‘French Literature in Algiers.” BA, x1x. 125-130. 

Coleman, E. M. (ed.) Creole Voices, Poems in French by Free Men of Color 
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Delattre, André. “‘Quelques lettres inédites de la période romantique (George 
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Ezban, Sélim. “Maurice Baring et la France.”” PMLA, tx. 503-516. 
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Lang, P. H. “A Comment.” RR, xxxvi. 78-80. 
Comment upon Schrade’s reply; see Schrade. 


Loughrey, Mary E. France and Rhode Island. Columbia dissertation. 

Moore, Margaret. Les Doctrines littéraires du Constitutionnel (1815-30), 
leurs rapports avec la politique. Part of a University of Chicago dissertation. 

Nasatir, A. P. French Activities in California. Palo Alto. 

Oda, W. H. The Subject of Realism in the Revue de Paris (1829-58). Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania dissertation. 

Picard, Roger. Le Romantisme socicl. New York. 

Schrade, Leo. “On Beethoven in France.” RR, xxxvt. 70-78. 


Reply to Lang’s review of Schrade’s Beethoven in France. 


Ballanche. George, A. J. Pierre-Simon B., Precursor of Romanticism. Sy 
cuse, N. Y. 
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le machinisme menacant.” MLN, ix. 321-323. 
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“L’ Unité des Fleurs du mal.” PMLA, tx. 1130-1137. 
Bertrand, Aloysius. Rudwin, Maximilien. “A. B.” Revue de la Pensée fran- 
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Gide. Pell, Elsie E. “‘G. and the Present Crisis.” FR, xvu1. 213-218. 
Salvan, A. J. “The French of Klaus Mann’s André G.”” MLN, ix. 99- 
101. 
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324. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I, LINGUISTICS 


Bonfante, G. ‘“Neo-Grammarians and Neo-Linguistics: Italian Guglia.” RR, 
XXXVI. 240-243. 

Bonfante, G. and Foulet, A. “Il Nome di Pantelleria.”’ Ital, xx11. 118-123. 

Levy, Raphael. “Encore un mot sur l’italien carapignarsi.” SP, xi. 764 
768. 


II. GENERAL 


Bibliography. Fucilla, Joseph G. “Recent Literature of the Renaissance: 
Italian.” SP, xxi. 336-345. 

Luciani, Vincent. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” Jéal, xx. 
145-148. 
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Singleton, Charles S. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” Jtal, 
xxit. 37-39; 87-89. 


Ill. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Boccaccio. Kahane, Henry and Renée. “‘Akritas and Arcita—A Byzantine 
Source of Boccaccio’s Teseida.” Speculum, xx. 415-425. 

Lipari, Angelo. “On Meaning in the Decameron.” Jtal, xxi. 101-108. 

Dante. Altrocchi, Rudolph. “Feather Duster in the Cathedral.” Sleuthing in 
the Stacks, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, 184-226. 


Study of painting in Cathedral of Florence by sixteenth-century painter Domenico Michelino, 
portraying Dante, Florence and the Divine Comedy. 


Auerbach, E. “St. Francis of Assisi in Dante’s Commedia.” Ital, xx11. 166- 
179. 

Austin, H. D. ““Dante’s Precious Stones and Those of the Heavenly City.” 
Ital, x11. 62-68. 
“Dante’s Metals.” PQ, xxiv. 83-85. 

Bonfante, G. “Ancora le tre fiere.”” Jtal, xx. 69-72. 

Friederich, Werner P. “‘Switzerland’s Contribution to the International Ap- 
preciation of Dante Alighieri.” SP, xiu. 452-464, 

Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘Can Dante’s Inferno Be Exactly Charted?” PMLA, Lx. 
287-306. 

Palm, Erwin W. “‘A Classical Reference in the Divina Commedia.” Ital, xxt1. 
59-61. 

Singleton, Charles S. ‘“‘ Vita Nuova XII: Love’s Obscure Words.” RR, XxXVI. 
89-102. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Living Dante.” Ital, xx. 49-58. 

Petrarch. Clements, Robert J. “Desportes and Petrarch.” RR, xxxvi. 103- 
113. 


IV. FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Machiavelli. Olschki, Leonardo. Machiavelli the Scientist. Berkeley, Calif. 

Marino. Fucilla, Joseph G. “‘A Classical Theme in Lope de Vega and G. B. 
Marino.” MLN, xu. 287-290. 

Segni (Agnolo). Giovannini, G. “Agnolo Segni and a Renaissance Definition 
of Poetry.” MLOQ, vi. 167-173. 

Tasso. Altrocchi, Rudolph. “(Handwriting in Search of an Author.” Sleuth- 
ing in the Stacks, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, 2-22. 


Mariano Alberti proved to be forger of supposed Tasso marginalia to an edition of the poems of 
Giovanni del Casa. 





V. EIGHTEENTH, NINETEENTH, AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Borselli, Augusto. “I Manoscritti della Collezione Cavagna 
Relativi alla Famiglia Lampugnani di Parma.” Jtal, xx1r. 109-117. 

Leslie, John K. “Italian Plays and Players in Montevideo (1835-1845).” 
Ital, xx. 124-132, 
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Vittorini, Domenico. “Il verismo italiano.” Jtal, xxi. 161-165. 
D’Annunzio. Altrocchi, Rudolph. “Lust and Leprosy.” Sleuthing in th 
Stacks, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, 23-49. 
Study of a playlet La crociata degli Innocenti. 


Deledda (Grazia). di Silvestro, Yolanda E. La Vita e 1 Romanzi di Grasig 
Deledda. (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 

Fogazzaro. Altrocchi, Rudolph. “God and Darwin Reconciled.” Sleuthing in 
the Stacks, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, 227-241. 
Correspondence of Fogazzaro with Prof. Joseph Le Conte (1823-1901) of the Univ. of Calif, 


Leoni (Michele). Fellheimer, Jeannette. “Michele Leoni’s Venezia Salvata, 
the First Italian Translation of Ottway’s Tragedy.” Ital, xx. 1-13. 

Leopardi. Ezban, Selim. “‘Gamaliel Bradford et Leopardi.” Jtal, xxm. 205- 
211. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin M. “Leopardi and Impressionism.” tal, xxm. 32-33, 
“The Role of Illusion in Leopardi’s Pessimism.” Ital, xx11. 196-204. 

Salvini (Settimio Alessandro). Magoun, Jr., Francis P. “The Long-Lost 
Instruzione del Modo del Giuocare il Calcio a I Giovani Nobili Fiorentini of 
1739.” Ital, xxm. 14-20. 





SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Etymology. Bonfante, Giuliano. “El nombre de Catalufia.” RFH, vt. 382- 
387. 
Malkiel, Yakov. “The Etymology of Old Spanish apesgar ‘To Catch, to 
Press, to Weigh’.”” MLOQ, v1. 149-160. 
“The Etymology of Hispanic qgue(i)xar.”” Lang, xxt. 142-183. 
“Three Spanish-Portuguese Etymologies.” RR, xxxv. 307-323. 
Sluiter, Engel. “The Word Pechelingue: Its Derivation and Meaning.” Hisp. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., xxv. 683-698. 
Spitzer, Leo. “Adicién a decorar.”” RFH, vi. 283-284. 
“Enaziado, anaziado.”” RFH, vi. 160-162. 
“Lerdo ‘pesado, torpe en el andar’ (bestias). ‘tardo y torpe par 
comprender’.” RFH, vit. 43-44. 
Lexicology. Kany, C. E. “American Spanish recién.” HR, xt. 169-173. 
Kiddle, Lawrence B. “The Spanish Word jtcara—A Word History.” Philo- 
logical and Documentary Stud., Vol. 1, No. 4, Middle Amer. Research Inst., the 
Tulane Univ. of Louisiana, New Orleans. 
Morphology. Boggs, Ralph S. “Sobre el Che rioplatenso.” Boletin de Filolog, 
Iv [1943]. 80-81. 


A Galician borrowing for ée. 
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Syntax. Kany, Charles E. A merican-Spanish Syntax. Chicago. 

Difference of spoken language and literary usage of each of the Spanish-speaking countries 
of America from standard Castilian. 

—— “American Spanish no méds.”” HR, xin. 72-79. 

Spaulding, Robert K. “Is Accusative Je only Castilian or Northern Too?” 
AR, xm. 336-340. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Las expresiones temporales a lo que, a la que, etc., en Espafia y 
América.” RFH, vi. 394-395. 

Sublette, Edith Blanche. ‘“The Locative Function of ser and estar and Some 
Auxiliary Functions of ser and haber.” [Univ. of Iowa] Doctoral Diss., Abstracts 
and References, 1938. 

Versification. Clarke, Dorothy C. “Notes on Villasandino’s Versification.” 
HR, xu. 185-196. 

Word Formation. Malkiel, Yakov. “Old Spanish madi(e), otri(e).” HR, x1. 
204-230. 





The Derivation of Hispanic fealdad(e), fieldad(e), and frialdad(e). 
[Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 5, pp. 189-214.] Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -entia in the Romance 
Languages, with special regard to Ibero-Romance. [Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 1, No. 4]. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif. 





Ii. GENERAL 
Miscellaneous. Rubio, David. “The Soul of Spain.” The Americas, 1. 263- 
288, 
Salinas, Pedro. ‘Reflexiones sobre la cultura.” Revista de las Indias, xxtv. 
7-18, 
Bibliography. “‘Bibliografia.”” RFH, v1. 295-311; vu. 78-102; 174-206. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Lincoln, J. N. “‘Aljamiado Texts: Legal and Religious.” HR, 
xm. 102-124. 


Morley, S. Griswold. “Chronological List of Early Spanish Ballads.” HR, 
xm. 273-287. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Los Romances Espafioles.”” Asomante, 1. 7-29. 

Alfonso el Sabio. Hauptmann, O. H. “The General Estoria of Alfonso el 
Sabio and Escorial Biblical Manuscript I. j. 8.” HR, xu. 45-59. 

Cid. Salinas, Pedro. “El Cantar del Mfo Cid (Poema de la honra).” Revista 
dela Universidad Nacional de Colombia. Septiembre-Octubre-Noviembre 1945. 

Villasandino (Alfonso Alvarez de). See I, Versification, s.v. Clarke. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500-1700 


Miscellaneous. Kennedy, Ruth L. “Contemporary Satire Against Ruiz de 
Alarcén as Lover.” HR, xuur. 145-165. 
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Bibliography. Barrett, Linton L. and Leavitt, Sturgis E. “Recent Literature 
of the Renaissance: Spanish.” SP, xt. 347-365. 

Cervantes. Aguilera, Francisco. “The Kebler Addition to the Don Quixote 
Collection.” The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisition, 
m [1944]. 11-22. 

Bates, Margaret J. “Discrecién” in the Works of Cervantes. (Cath. Univ. of 
Amer. diss.). 

Frank, Rachel. ‘“‘Deceit in Cervantes’ Novelas Ejemplares.”” HR, xu. 244- 
252. 

Nelz, C. F. See German, Section m1, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, s.», 
Miscellaneous. 

Gracifn. Romera-Navarro, M. “Ortografia graciana.” HR, xt. 125-144, 


A valuable contribution to the history of Spanish orthography. 


Guevara (Antonio de). Castro, Americo. “Antonio de Guevara. Un hombre y 
y un estilo del siglo XVI.” Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1. 46-67. 

Leén (Fray Luis de). Keniston, Hayward. “Mistica y poesia en Fray Luis 
de Leén.” Oceano, 1 [1944]. 16-31. 

Mal Lara (Juan de). SAnchez y Escribano, F. Los ‘‘ Adagia” de Erasmo en 
“La philosophia vulgar’ de Juan de Mal Lara. 1944. New York. 

Mesa (Crist6bal de). Beall, Chandler B. ‘“‘Cristé6bal de Mesa and Tasso’s 
Rime.” MLN, xu. 469-472. 

Salas Barbadillo. LaGrone, Gregory G. “Some Poetic Favorites of Salas 
Barbadillo.” HR, xt. 24-44. 

Tirso de Molina. Peyton, Myron A. “Some Baroque Aspects of Tirso de 
Molina.” RR, xxxvi. 43-69. 

Vega (Lope de). Fichter, William L. ‘“The Date of Lope de Vega’s Santiago d 
Verde.” HR, xt. 243-244, 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “‘A Classical Theme in Lope de Vega and G. B. Marino.” 
MLN, xu. 287-290. 

Morley, S. Griswold. “El acero de Madrid.”” HR, x11. 166-169. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Brown, Reginald F. “Romantic Novel in Catalonia.” Hf, 
xu. 294-323. 

Spitzer, Leo. La enumeracion cadtica en la poesta moderna. Coleccién de estudios 
estilisticos, Anejo I. Facultad de filosoffa y letras de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Instituto de Filologfa. 

Turnbull, Eleanor L. (translator). Contemporary Spanish Poetry. Selections 
from Ten Poets. Baltimore, Md. 

Alarcén (Pedro Antonio de). Fichter, William L. “El carActer tradicional de 
El Afrancesado de Alarc6n.” RFH, vu. 162-163. 

Hurtado (Antonio). Chart, Ira. “Antonio Hurtado: Symbol of the Transi- 
tion Movement in Spanish Literature.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses, 
1941, 359-362. 
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Pardo Bazfn (Emilia). Gonz4lez Lépez, Emilio. Emilia Pardo Bazén, novel- 
ista de Galicia. New York. 

Nunemaker, J. Horace. “Emilia Pardo Bazén as a Dramatist.”” M LQ, vi. 161- 
166. : 
Pérez Galdés. Saenz, Hilario. ‘‘Ideario galdosiano.” Hisp, xvu1t. 364-369. 

Zorrilla. Leslie, John Kenneth. “Towards the Vindication of Zorrilla: the 
Dumas-Zorrilla Question Again.” HR, x11. 288-293. 


VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Coe, Ada M. “‘Notes on Puppetry in Mexico.” Hisp, xxvut. 
199-207. 

Erickson, Martin E. “Some Little-Known Guatemalan Publications.” Hisp, 
xxvit. 499-504. 

Grismer, Raymond L., Zentz, G. and Housel, H. Vida y obras de autores 
wnezolanos. Havana. 

Grismer and MacDonald. Vida y obras de autores mexicanos. Havana. 

Kurz, Harry. “The Cuadernos of the Instituto Nacional de Estudios de 
Teatro.” Hisp, xxvitI. 212-219. 

Leonard, Irving A. ‘Conquerors and Amazons in Mexico.” Hisp. Amer. 
Hist. Rev., xx1v. 561-579. 

Rael, Juan B. “Un Cantar Hallado en Tucumén.” Revista Ibero-americana, 
1x. 73-77, 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia Carmen. Modern Women Poets of Spanish America 
(The Precursors—Delmira Agustini—Gabriela Mistral—Alfonsina Storni— 
Juana de Ibarbourou). New York. 

Stanton, Ellen Ruth. “La novela de la Revolucién mexicana: Estudio rela- 
cionado con el movimiento literario y social.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of 
Southern Calif. 1943, 23-24. 

Warner, Ralph E. “Mexican Pseudonyms and Initials.” HR, xm. 324-335. 

Bibliography. Barrett, L. Lomas. “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Language and Literature—1944.”’ Hisp, xxv. 210-211. 

Englekirk, John E. “Obras norteamericanas en traduccién espafiola. Segunda 
y tercera partes.” Revista Iberoamericana, 1x. 125-166. 

“Bibliografia Hispanoamericana.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., x [1944]. 113-155. 

Bello (Andrés). Bohning, William H. “Andrés Bello’s Imitations of Victor 
Hugo.” HR, x11. 60-67. 

Blest Gana. Phillips, Walter T. “Chilean Customs in the Novels of Alberto 
Blest Gana.” Abstracts of Diss., Univ. of Southern Calif., 1943, 20-22. 

Dario (Rubén). Lépez-Morillas, Juan. “El Azul de Rubén Dario. ¢Galicismo 
mental o lingiiistico?” Rev. Hisp. Mod., x [1944]. 9-14. 
ana Tomas. “La pronunciaci6n de Rubén Darfo.”’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., x 

. 1-8, 

Gamboa (Federico). Niess, Robert J. “‘Federico Gamboa: the Novelist as 

Autobiographer.” H R, xu. 346-351. 
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Gonzalez Martinez (Enrique). Florit, Eugenio. “‘Notas sobre el Gltimo libro 
de Gonz4lez Martinez.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., x [1944]. 37-38. 

Gutiérrez Najera. Grant, R. Patricia. “The Poetry of Frangois Coppée and 
Gutiérrez Najera.” HR, x1. 67-71. 

Heredia (José Maria). Romera-Navarro, M. ‘‘Un soneto de Heredia atrj- 
buido a Bello.” HR, xm. 197-203. 

Othén (Manuel José). Browne, James R. “Return of a Galleon.” Hisp, 
xxvimt. 517-521. 

Rojas (Ricardo). Gonzafez, Manuel Pedro. “El Ollantay de Ricardo Rojas,” 
Rev. Hisp. Mod., x [1944]. 34-36. 

Torres-Rioseco. Garcfa-Prada, Carlos. ‘Solo en el Presente, Ayer, Majiana.” 
Revista Iberoamericana, 1x. 167-172. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 


Linguistics. See 1, Etymology, s.v. Malkiel. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Portuguese iguaria.” Lang, xx1. 98-99. 

Miscellaneous. Smith, Robert C. ‘‘A Pioneer Teacher: Father Peter Babad 
and His Portuguese Grammar.” Hisp, xxvuu. 330-363. 

Guerra Junqueiro. Krappe, Alexander H. “O Sépro de Deus.” MLN, x1. 
472-475. 
An idea from Schiller. 


BRAZILIAN 

Linguistics. Barrett, L. L. “Position of the Brazilian Pronoun Object of the 
Infinitive.” HR, xu. 340-346. 

Hall, Jr., Robert A. “Brazilian Portuguese Inflection.” HR, x1. 231-242. 

Amado (Jorge). Stowell, Ernest E. “Os Romances da Bahia, de Jorge 
Amado.” Revista Iberoamericana, 1x. 79-83. 

Azevedo (Aluizio). Brown, Donald F. “Azevedo’s Naturalistic Version of 
Gautier’s La Morte Amoureuse.” HR, xu. 252-257. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. NoRDMEYER 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Kaldegg, Gustav. “Observations on Dictionary Making.” 
GQ, xvi. 116-136. 

Taylor, Archer. “Valentin Ernst Loescher’s Literator Celta.” MP, xu. 40- 
43. 
Appraisal and description of a rare 18th cent. handbook for students of Germanic Linguistics. 


Old Germanic Dialects 


(Except Old English) 
Fowkes Robert A. “Germanic Etymologies.” J EGP, xitv. 208-209. 
(1) *sem-‘schmausen’; (2) *juk-, *jukk- ‘jucken.’ 
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Gray, L. H. “Man in Anglo-Saxon and Old High German Bible-Texts.” 
Word, 1. 19-32. 

Larsen, Henning. ‘‘Old Norse stélaherr—stolaherr.”” JEGP, xutv. 289-291. 

Mezger, Fritz. “Gothic gabaurjopus.” Lang., xx1. 97-98. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “Concerning Irregular Forms in Gothic.” JEGP, 
xiv. 370-377. 


Five verbal, six substantive forms not explained by obvious analogies. 

“Notes on Gothic Morphology.” PMLA, ix. 1-9. 

“Gothic Syntactical Notes.” MLN, tx. 104-106. 

“Notes on the Text of the Gothic Bible.” J EGP, xiv. 62-65. 
Interprets seven hapax legomena of a syntactical nature. 











Modern Scandinavian Languages 


Einarsson, Stefan. Icelandic: Grammar, Texts, Glossary. Baltimore. 
Elmquist, Axel L. “Infinitive for Imperative in Swedish.” SS, xv. 202-203. 
“The Resumptive Use of sé in Swedish.” SS, xvu. 209-232. 
“The Use of Resumptive sé after Non-Adverbial Expressions in 
Swedish.” SS, xv111. 284-288. 
“The Employment of Resumptive sé by Various Swedish Writers.” 
5S, xv. 289-306. 

Haugen, Einar. “Scandinavian for War and Peace.” MLN, ix. 26-29. 
Objections to Professor M. A. Pei’s Languages for War and Peace (the latter’s reply, pp. 356- 
357). 


Koht, Halvdan. ‘‘The Etymology of Hélogaland.” SS, xv. 249-251. 











German and Dutch* 
Bihler, C. F. and Selmer, Carl. “An Unpublished Middle High German 
Banntaiding.” PMLA, ux. 325-339. 


Buffington, A. F. “‘ ‘Dunnerwedder’ Compounds.” Allentown Morning Call, 
March 17. 


Fleischhauer, Wolfgang. “Zur Geschichte des Wortes ‘innig’ und seiner Ver- 
wandten.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 40-52. 


Reveals paucity and inaccuracy of lexical entries up to and esp. in late MHG. 

Frey, J. W. “Amish ‘Triple Talk’.” AS, xx. 85-98. 
On the dialect-High German-English trilingualism of the Old Order Amish. 

—— Der Pennsylvaanisch Deitsch Eileschpiggel. Franklin and Marshall 
College, Vol. 11, nos. 2, 3, and 4. 


lithoprinted newsletter containing popular and scholarly articles, anecdotes, stories, etc., in 
and on Pa. German lexicographical and bibliographical items. 


Gallacher, S. A. “ ‘Den dans ontspringen’.” JEGP, xiv. 91-93. 


* Pennsylvania German items have been contributed by Professor J. W. Frey, of Franklin 
and Marshall College. 
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danger’). 

Heckscher, W. S. “Is Grete’s Name Really So Bad?” Manitoba Arts Rep, 
Iv. 26-32. 
Evidence from folklore (rain and fertility cults) points at deterioration. 


Johnson, Irving R. “‘A Study of the Amana [Iowa] Dialect.” Univ. of Iowa 
Doctoral Dissertations, Abstracts and References, 1 (1940), 176-180. 

Jordan, Gilbert J. “MHG @f den plén treten and NHG auftreten.” M. B. 
Evans Festschrift, pp. 81-84. 

Kurath, Hans. See ENGLIsH, Section 1. 

Kurrelmeyer, W. “German Lexicography, Parts 1x and x.” MLN, tx. 157- 
166; 364-373. 


149 items drawn from Hieronymus Bock’s New Krettter Buch, Strassburg, 1539. 





“Heinrich Pantaleon’s Contributions to the German Language.” PO, 
XxIv. 193-217. 


Found in a hitherto overlooked translation (Basel, 1559) of Hier. Cardanus’ De rerum zarie- 
tate; lists ca. 280 words (with context), among them 170 not recorded in the DWb. 


Landis, Ira D. “The German-English Transition in Lancaster County.” 
AGR, xt. v. 8-9, 27. 

Legner, Wolfram K. “The Compound Nouns in the Works of Andreas 
Gryphius.” J EGP, xiv. 36-55. 
Well-organized lists, striving for completeness to supplement the DWb. (modern German ren- 
derings in doubtful cases). 


Mabbot, Thomas O. ‘“‘Grete’s Bad Name Again.” MLN, rx. 368. [cf. Archer 
Taylor, MLN, ivi. 452 ff.] 
Mahr, August C. “‘Aus Olims Zeide.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 103-109. 


Sample of the dialect of Frankfurt a.M., late 19th century. 


Neumann, J. H. See ENG iIsu, Section 1. 

Paechter, Heinz, et al. Nazi-Deutsch: A Glossary of Contemporary German 
Usage. N. Y., 1944. 

Palmer, Philip M. “New World Words in German.” M DU, xxxvu. 481-488. 


Reporting (too briefly) on his book, Heidelberg, 1939 (cf. PMLA, tiv. 1297), now a war cast- 


alty. 

Reichmann, Felix. “Francis Lieber, Pennsylvania German Dialect.” AGR, 
XI. iii. 24-27, 
Edited from a MS in the Henry E. Huntington Library, written in 1835. 


Schirokauer, Arno. “Die Anfainge der neuhochdeutschen Lexikographie.” 
MLOQ, vi. 71-75. 
“Einige Gefassnamen des Dasypodius.” JEGP, xttv. 74-78. 
Notes on word geography illustrating the resistance offered by household words to the forma- 
tion of a Gemeinsprache. 





Spitzer, Leo. See Section 11, s.v. Miscellaneous. 


Evidence that dans in this Dutch phrase stands, not for doodendans, but for strijd (= ‘to escape 
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Walz, John A. “Miltonic Words in the German Poetic Vocabulary: Em- 
pyreum, hyazinthene Locken.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 192-200. 

Wood, Ralph C. “More Boonastiel Letters.” Allentown Morning Call, April 
28, June 2, Sept. 8, Sept. 29., Nov. 10. 
Dialect letters by ““Boonastiel,’’ not contained in the book editions. 


Yoder, D. H. “Outsiders Discover Our Dialect.” Allentown Morning Call, 
May 5, 12, 19. 
Excellent report on early travelers’, especially Germans’, opinions of Pa. German as they 
heard it spoken in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


II. LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Chandler, Albert R. Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Classical and Christian Ideas of World Harmony: Prolegomena 
to an Interpretation of the Word ‘Stimmung’ ” (Pt. 1). Traditio, 1. 409-464. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Old Norse 
Bohning, Elizabeth E. See German and Dutch to 1500. 
Flom, George T. “The Faroese Ballad of Ellindur Béndi 4 Jadri.”’ SS, xvi. 
165-182. 
“An attempt to restore the ballad to its original form.” 


French, W. H. See ENGLISH, Section v, s.v. Widsith. 

Hermannsson, Halldér (ed.). The Saga of Thorgils and Haflidi. (Islandica, 
Vol. xxx1.) Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hollander, Lee M. (ed.). The Skalds: A Selection of Their Poems. With 
Introduction and Notes. Princeton. 
“The Translation of Skaldic Poetry.” SS, xv. 233-240. [Cf. also 
“News and Notes,” MDU, xxxvut. 62-63.] 

Krappe, Alexander H. “Vildiver.” SS, xvi. 275-283. 

Wahlgren, Erik, “Quinatus, Profila, and Sigurér.” SS, xvi. 195-201. 
Reports on a Winning the Bride type of saga, deciphered from a Stockholm MS; suggests (as 
against Mogk) the title Sigurdr saga ok Porfilu. 


Whiting, B. J. “Ohthere (Ottar) and Egils Saga.” PQ, xxiv. 218-226. 
Wood, Frederic T. “Two Eddic Words” [tresk and nept]. SS, xvi. 269-274. 





Modern Scandinavian Literatures 


Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘Four Unpublished Letters of Georg Brandes.” SS, 
xvul. 317-320. 
— Carol K. “Kaj Munk’s Autobiography.” Amer. Scand. Rev., XXXII. 

50. 

Bentley, Eric R. “August Strindberg.”” Kenyon Rev., vit. 540-560. 

——— See Nineteenth Century, s.v. Wagner. 

Dahlstrom, C. E. W. L. “Strindberg’s ‘Naturalistiska Sorgespel’ and Zela’s 
Naturalism, vi. Fréken Julie: Conclusion.” SS, xv. 183-194. 
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Grunt, Olav P. “The Poet and the World: The Case of Arnulf Overlang” 
Amer. Scand. Rev., xxxtr. 233-243. 

Haugsted, Mogens. “Danish Literature during the Occupation.” Amey, 
Scand. Rev., xxx. 340-347. 

Holmer, Paul L. “Kierkegaard, a Religious Author.” Amer. Scand. Ren, 
xxx. 147-152. 

Isaacs, Edith J. R. ‘‘New Scandinavian Dramatists.” Theatre Arts, xxx 
304-311. 

Johnson, Eyvind. “The Resistance of Swedish Authors.” Amer. Scand. Rep, 
xxx. 313-319. 

Johnson, W. G. “Skriften om Paradis and Milton.” JEGP, xxiv. 263-269, 


Appreciation of two poems (1705) by H. Spegel, one homiletic, one a paraphrase of Paradis 
Lost. 


Jorgenson, Theodore. Henrik Ibsen: A Study in Art and Personality. North. 
field, Minn. 

Kierkegaard, S. Works of Love. Tr. by David F. and Lillian M. Svenson, 
Princeton. 

Koht, Halvdan. “Shakespeare and Ibsen.” J EGP, txiv. 79-86. 

Larson, Harold. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson: A Study in Norwegian Nationalism, 
N. Y. 

Macleod, Vivienne K. See ENGLIsH, Section x1, s.v. Joyce. 

Nyholm, Jens. ‘The Nobel Prize Goes Nordic” [Johannes V. Jensen]. BA, 
x1x. 131-135. 

Pehrson, Elsa. “Glimpses from the Hidden Workshop of Selma Lagerléf.” 
Amer. Scand. Rev., xxx. 41-44. 

Scanlan, Ross. ‘‘The Challenge of Ibsen: A Study in Critical Contradictions.” 
Studies in Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (1944), pp. 
211-223. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “Notes on Tegnér’s Frithiofs Saga.” SS, xvut. 252- 
260. 





“Regarding Personifications in Tegnér’s Poetry.” SS, xvi. 241-248. 
“Regarding Discrepancies in Tegnér’s Poetry.” SS, xv. 261-268. 
Swan, Marshall W. S. “Gustavus Vasa Again.” SS, xvi. 307-316. [Cf. ibid, 
pp. 115-119.] 
Undset, Sigrid. ‘““Tryggve Andersen.” Amer. Scand. Rev., xxxtm. 19-31. 





GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Miscellaneous. [Anon.] Festschrift fiir M. Blakemore Evans. (Graduate School 
Studies [Ohio State Univ.], Lang. and Lit. Series, no. 1.) [Same as M DU, Vol. 
XXXVII, nos. 4 and 5, separately paged. See entries under contributors’ names, 
M. B. Evans Festschrift.] 

[Anon.] “Dr. H. G. Fiedler—In Memoriam.” MDU, xxxvu. 504-505. 

Bluhm, Heinz. “Ernst Cassirer und die deutsche Philologie.” M DU, Xxxvu. 
466-474. 
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Discerning evaluation of the great “Kulturphilosoph”’ as one of the foremost interpreters of 
the thought of the Goethe epoch. 


Friederich, Werner P. “Switzerland’s Contribution to the International Ap- 
preciation of Dante Alighieri.” SP, xi. 452-464. 

Hendel, C. W. “‘Ernst Cassirer, Man and Teacher.” Philosophy ond Phe- 
nomenological Research, vi. 156-159. 

Mann, Thomas. “‘Deutschland und die Deutschen.” Neue Rundschau, no. 1 
(October), pp. 3-21. 
Concludes: ‘Der Gnade, deren Deutschland so dringend bedarf, bediirfen wir alle.”’ 


Réseler, R. O. ‘‘Ost- und Westpreussens Anteil am deutschen Geistesleben.” 
M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 171-175. 


Characteristics evolved in 600 years of literary life oriented on the motherland. 


Spitzer, Leo. “Deutsche Literaturforschung in Amerika (Randbemerkungen 
w Karl Viétors Aufsatz PMLA, tx. 899-916).” MDU, xxxvit. 475-480. 
Torberg, Friedrich. “‘Whose Stepchildren?” Contemp. Jewish Record, vit. 
308-313. 
In reply to Professor Liptzin’s book (1944). 


Viétor, Karl. ‘Deutsche Literaturgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte: Ein Riick- 
blick.” PMLA, tx. 899-916, 

Zeydel, Edwin H. “More Oddities and Novelties for the German Literary 
Historian.” GQ, xvi1I. 26-31. 


German and Dutch to 1500 


Bayerschmidt, Carl F. ‘Johannes Veghe, a Low German Preacher of the 
Fifteenth Century.” GR, xx. 3-20. 

Beli, Clair H., and Gudde, Erwin G. (edd.). “The Poems of Lupold Horn- 
burg.” Univ. of Calif. Publications in Mod. Philol., xxvu. vii+149-299. 

Bohning, Elizabeth E. The Concept ‘Sage’ in Nibelungen Criticism. The 
History of the Conception of ‘Sage’ in the Nibelungen Criticism from Lachmann 
to Heusler. Bryn Mawr diss., Bethlehem, Pa., 1944. 

“Brunhild in Medieval Tradition.” Delaware Notes, xvi. 23-36. 

Bihler, Curt F. ‘“‘The Fifteenth-Century Editions of Petrarch’s Historia 
Griseldis in Steinhéwel’s German Translation.” Library Quar., xv. 231-236. 

Dickinson, R. E. “The Morphology of the Medieval German Town.” Geo- 
grophical Rev., xxxv. 74-97. 

Goff, Frederick R. “The Parzifal and Titurel.”’ [The 1477 edition.] Library 
of Congress Quar. Jour of Cur. Acquisitions, 1. iv. 3-5. 

Hammer, William. ‘The Trebeta Legends: A Study in the Medieval and 
Humanistic Evaluation of Sources and Historiography.” GR, xtx. 241-268. 
a, Zoltan. ““The Works of Hroswitha.” More Books, xx. 87-119; 139- 

3, 


Critical review of their literary fortunes since publication by Conrad Celtes (1501), outlining 





| Joseph Aschbach’s forgery charges (1867) and the ensuing scholarly controversy; shows that 


‘new palzographical and photo-chemical examination of the MSS is imperative. 
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McKenzie, Donald A. “Otfridiana: Otfrid’s Treatment of Rhetorical Ques. 
tions in the Vulgate.”” JEGP, xiiv. 286-288. 
“Otfridiana.”” MLOQ, vi. 345-348. 


Otfrid’s diverse purposes in his methods of translating illustrated by three examples. 


Magoun, Francis P., Jr. “A Note on Old West Germanic Poetic Unity,” 
MP, xu. 77-82. 
Oneness of heroic lore, diction, and meter indicate common ground of West Germanic scops 
active from England to the Elbe and to the Alps; rendition of Hildebrandslied into “pseudo. 
OE.” 








“The Iceland Voyage in the Nibelungenlied.” MLR, xxxrx. 38-4), 

Metcalf, George J. “Latin and German Abstractions as Forms of Address,” 
GR, xx. 218-231. 

Mierow, Charles C. “Otto of Freising and His Two Cities Theory.” PQ, xx, 
97-107. 

Pflueger, J. H. L. ‘On the English Translation of the Ludus de Antichristo,” 
J EGP, xutv. 24-27. 
Critical remarks on W. H. Hulme’s rendering of the “Tegernseer A ntichristspiel”’ (Cleveland, 
1925). 

Riordan, John L. The Pleier’s Place in German Arthurian Literature. Univ. 
of Calif. diss., 1944. 

Zeydel, Edwin H. “A Note on Hrotsvitha’s Aversion to Synalepha.” PQ, 
xxi. 379-381. 
“Ekkehard’s Influence upon Hrotsvitha: A Study in Literary In- 
tegrity.” MLO, vi. 333-339. 
Stresses Hrotsvitha’s independence in using a [possible] analogue of Adelheid’s flight in Gesw 
Oddonis ; implications in reference to Z. Haraszti’s articles (g.v.). 


“On the Two Minor Poems in the Hrotsvitha Codex.” MLN, 1x. 








373-376. 


Further evidence of spuriousness of no. 1, of authenticity of no. ; translation of no. 11. 


-“Were Hrotsvitha’s Dramas Performed during Her Lifetime?” 
Speculum, xx. 443-456. 





Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Arlt, Gustave O. “The Probable Source of ‘Breisacher Bul- 
schaft’.”” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 2-7. 

Beltz, Oliver S. “German Religious Radicalism from 1522 to 1535.” Norlk- 
western Univ. Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, x11. 86-89. 

Bender, Harold S. “The Anabaptist Vision.” Church History, xu. 3-24. [Also 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., xvi. 67-88.] 

vanLaer, Arnold J. F. See Americana Germanica. 

Melz, Christian F. “An Evaluation of the Earliest German Translations of 
Don Quixote: Juncker Harnisch aus Fleckenland.” Univ. of Calif. Publications 
in Mod. Philol., xxv. 301-342. 
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Rostenberg, Leona. ‘‘The Library of Johann Albrecht, Duke of Mecklenburg, 
1525-76.” Library Quar., xv. 131-138. 


Schreiber, William I. “Belphegor. JEGP, xtiv. 351-359. 


Argues in favor of a common Italian source for all Italian versions, first recorded in Andreas 
Meinhard’s Dialogus on Wittenberg (Leipzig, 1508), which may also have inspired Hans Sachs. 


—— “The ‘Depositio Cornuti’ at Wittenberg University.” GR, xx. 21-32. 
“Freshman’’ initiation as recorded by Meinhard, sanctioned by Luther in his Tischreden. 


Schwiebert, Ernest G. “The Electoral Town of Wittenberg.” Medievalia ei 
Humanistica, 111. 99-116. , 

Zeydel, Edwin H. “The Reception of Hrotsvitha by the German Humanists 
after 1493.” JEGP, xiv. 239-249. 


Concise account of the famed discovery. (Completed before publication of Z. Haraszti’s 
atticle, g.v.) 


Brant. Zeydel, Edwin H. “Some Literary Aspects of Sebastian Brant’s 
Norrenschiff.” SP, xitr. 21-30. 


Studies rhetorical and other devices of literary technique. 


Celtes. See Haraszti, Z., “The Works of Hroswitha.” 

English Comedians. Kramer, F. J. ‘“The Origin of the Manuscript Version of 
Niemand und Jemand.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 85-95. [2 pls.] 

Erasmus. Adams, Robert P. “Designs by More and Erasmus for a New Social 
Order.” SP, xxi. 131-145. 

Hudson, Hoyt H. “Compendium Rhetorices by Erasmus: A Translation.” 
Studies in Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (Ithaca, 
1944), pp. 326-340. 

Gryphius. Feise, Ernst. “Cardenio und Celinde und Papinianus von Andreas 
Gryphius.” JEGP, xiv. 181-193. 


Structural and thematic analysis, major aspects of Gryphius’ thought and art. 


Legner, Wolfram K. See LincuistIcs, s.v. German and Dutch. 

Luther. Bluhm, H. S. ‘The Significance of Luther’s Earliest Extant Sermon.” 
Harvard Theological Rev., xxxvut. 175-184. 

Carlson, Edgar M. “The Theology of Luther According to Swedish Re- 
search.” Journal of Religion, xxv. 247-260. 

Hatfield, James T. See ENGLISH, Section vu. s.v. Bible. 

Hill, Richard S. “The First Protestant Hymn Book.” Library of Congress 
Quar. Jour. of Current Acquisitions, 1, i. 32-36. 
oo Hugh Thomson (ed.). A Compend of Luther’s Theology. Philadelphia, 

Reu, M. Luther and the Scriptures. Columbus, 1944. 

Opitz. Loomis, C. Grant. “Martin Opitz in Seventeenth-Century England.” 
MLQ, vi. 341-344. 


Represented by a Latin funeral oration reprinted by William Bates, London, 1681. 
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Oporin. Rostenberg, Leona. ‘“‘Johann Oporin, Printer, Publisher, and Scholar: 
1507-68.” Library Quar., x1v. 207-213. 

Paracelsus. Allers, Rudolf. ‘‘Microcosmus: From Anaximandros to Para. 
celsus.” Traditio, 11. 319-407. 

Raber. Nordsiek, Reinhold. “Der Biihnenplan des Vigil Raber: Ein Beitrag 
zur Biihnengeschichte des Mittelalters.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 114-129, 
[4 figs.] 

Venator. Gundolf, Friedrich. “St. Helena als irdisches Paradies.” MLOQ, v1 
329-331. 

Baltasar Gracian’s description as eventually recast by Balthasar Venator, a sample of 17th 
cent. polymathy, vaguely foreshadowing Robinson Crusoe and Rousseau. (From the Nachlass, 
transmitted through Prof. August Closs.) 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Cassirer, Ernst. Rousseau—Kant—Goethe. Two Essays. (His- 
tory of Ideas Series, no. 1.) Tr. by J. Gutmann, P. O. Kristeller, and J. H. 
Randall, Jr. Princeton. 

Engel-Janosi, Friedrich. The Growth of German Historicism. Baltimore. 

Friedmann, Robert. ‘‘The Devotional Literature of the Mennonites in Dan- 
zig and East Prussia to 1800.” Mennonite Quar. Rev., xvitI. 162-173. 

“On Mennonite Historiography, and on Individualism and Brother. 
hood.” Mennonite Quar. Rev., xvi. 117-122. [Cf. Smith, C. Henry, “A Com. 
munication in Reply,” ibid., pp. 122-125.] 

Hegeman, D. Van Brunt. ‘Boswell and the Abt Jerusalem: A Note on the 
Background of Werther.” JEGP, xiv. 367-369. 

A glimpse of the abbé in 1764 in conversations about suicide. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘The Relation of Baculard d’Arnaud to German Litera- 
ture.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 151-160. 
Esp. to the Wetzlar group, also as the source of ca. 16 German plays, confirming French stage 
predominance in Germany until after 1800; bibliography (pp. 158-160). 

Steiner, Olga. Das Zeitgeschichtliche Element in den Faustgestaltungen de 
Stiirmer und Dranger. New York Univ. diss. N. Y., 1942. 

Goethe. Bergstraesser, Arnold. “Die Erziehungsweisheit des alten Goethe.” 
M DU, xxxvit. 545-554. 

Bruns, Friedrich. “Noch einmal Faust 1607 ff.”? M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 
19-24. 
The “Geister’’ (in terms of drama) in Mephisto’s service, proved by v. 1448 ff. 


Buxton, Charles R. Prophets of Heaven and Hell: Virgil, Dante, Millon, © 
Goethe. N. Y. 


Fairley, Barker. “The Chameleon Image—A Note on Goethe’s Animula abrid 


Vagula.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 25-30. 
Found in early writings and reactions of friends, reflecting “astounding variability.” 


Feise, Ernst. “Zu Oskar Seidlins ‘Das Etwas und das Nichts’.” [Cf. GR, 11% 
170-175.] MLN, xu. 428. 
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Points out parallel of Wort, Sinn, Kraft, Tat, to Mephisto’s Wort, Wesen, Kraft, schafft. 


Hammer, Carl, Jr. Goethes Dichtung und Wahrheit, 7. Buch: Literaturge- 
schichte oder Bildungserlebnis? Versuch einer kritischen Wiirdigung. (Illinois 
Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. xxx, no. 4.) Urbana, Ill. 


Confirms Mahrholz’ judgment by a closely focussed scrutiny of Goethe’s purposes, standards, 
und methods; reviews untoward after-effects of Goethe’s misconstrued evaluations. 

—— “Goethe’s Estimate of Oliver Goldsmith.” JEGP, xutv. 131-138. 
Uses the chronological reversal of ““Sesenheim’’ and “V. of W.’’ in D.u.W. to point up the stress 
id by Goethe on this particular Bildungserlebnis ; traces it through his life. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. ‘‘Reue in Goethes Faust.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 72-80. 
Refutes the bewhiskered claim that “‘Reue”’ is foreign to Faust, links it with “Sorge.” 
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-129, 


of 17th 
ichlass, 





“Zur Frage einer Fortsetzung von Goethes Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
johre.” PMLA, xu. 399-420. 








‘ 7 Striking the balance of the issues involved, weighting internal evidence. 
on Hritzu, John N. ‘‘Three Actor Rule in Goethe’s [phigenie auf Tauris.” M DU, 
uxxvil. 539-544. 
ste. McClain, W. H. “Goethe as Romain Rolland’s Compagnon de route.’”’ GR, 
ux. 269-283. 
rother- “Goethe as a Factor in Romain Rolland’s Development as Social 
Com- Thinker.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, vi. 214— 
15. 
on the Reed, Lillian E. “Borrow’s Translation of the ‘Walpurgisnacht’.” JEGP, 
uv. 152-170. 
Scholz, Albert. ‘““Wber Goethes Gestalten.” GQ, xvitt. 76-85. 
Liters Suggests “mouthpieces,’’ individualities, types, and symbolical-allegorical characters. 
Schreiber, Carl F. “‘Carlyle’s Goethe Mask.” Yale Univ. Library Gazette, 
ach stage 2 26-29. 
Spitzer, Leo. ““Nochmals: Zur Interpretation von ‘Wandrers Sturmlied’.”’ 
le GR, xx. 161-165. 
gen {ualysis emphasizing ironic conclusion, resulting in'‘classification as ““Gedankendichtung.” 
soethe.” @ Viétor, Karl, “Zur Frage einer Fortsetzung...(Antwort).” PMLA, Lx. 
9 21-426.[Cf. A. R. Hohlfeld, supra.] 
prift, pp- @ Uhiely external evidence, as much as there is, directed against Hohlfeld’s argumentation. 
Herder. Eaton, John W. “Herder and Germany.” Queen’s Quar., L11. 8-20. 
Sater sketched as a good European, the antithesis of the Nazi “ideal.”” 
Millon, 4 Jen Paul. Brinkley, R. Florence. See ENGLISH, Section x, s.v. Coleridge. 
sie Hayes, Joseph C. Laurence Sterne and Jean Paul. New York Univ. diss. 
Animu J bridgment), 1942. 
. Kant, Beck, L. W. See Section m1, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 
° laing, B. M. “Kant and Natural Science.” Philosophy, xx. 216-232. 
GR, xx. @ Kleist, Gausewitz, Walter. “Ein nochmaliger Weg zu Guiskard: Zum Kleist- 


Inblem.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 53-66. 
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Well-balanced, penetrating analysis, built up on scant material, but accounting for both 
Kleist’s early failure and for his later (1808) lack of sustained interest. The key—the problem 
of the State: condemnation of its power, Guiskard; emancipation of its victim, Penth.; com. 
prehension and affirmation, P. v. Hbg. 


Peck, Louis F. See ENcGuitsH, Section x, s.v. Lewis. 
Leibniz. Lach, Donald. “Leibniz and China.” JHJ, vi. 436-455. 
Lessing. Fehlau, Fred L. “Epilogue to Nathan.”’ GQ. xvi. 149-153. 


Report on the Broadway reaction to Bruckner’s translation, spring, 1942. 
Vail, Curtis C. D. “Pastor Lessing’s Knowledge of English.” GR, xx. 33-46, 
Proved excellent by scrutiny of his Tillotson translation, Glaubensregel (1731); implications, 
Miser. Wolff, Hans M. “Justus Méser. Verniinftige Geschichte und Ge. 


schichtliche Vernunft.” MP, xii. 118-129. 
Schiller. Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘‘An Early Schiller Letter.” MLN, vx. 410-411. 


Reprints a letter of June 5, 1784 from the original, correcting Jonas 1, no. 105. 


Schlegel. Bohning, Elizabeth E. ‘‘Schlegel’s Debt to Schiller’s Concept of the 
Sentimental.”’ Delaware Notes, xvi. 1-10. 


Henel, Heinrich. “Friedrich Schlegel und die Grundlagen der modernen | 


literarischen Kritik.” GR, xx. 81-93. 
Principles of three possible attitudes toward poetry and art developed in conjunction witha 
keen analysis of basic concepts of Friedrich Schlegel. 

Zinzendorf. Zorb, Elizabeth H. ‘‘Zinzendorf and Bethlehem, Pa.” AGR, x. 
vi. 9-12; xu. i. 12-14, 20. 


Nineteenth Century 


Miscellaneous. Matenko, Percy. ““The Goethe, Schiller, and Byron Transl- 
tions of the Saaling Album.” MQ, vi. 53-69. 
From the George Bancroft Collection of the N. Y. Public Library, MS Division; Julie Saaling 
—Paul Heyse’s mother. Texts and comment. 

Prahl, Augustus J. “Bayard Taylor in Germany.” GQ, xvul. 16-25. 
Sympathetic account, incorporating three hitherto unpublished letters. 


Rapp, Franz. “Die drei grossen Tragédinnen des Burgtheaters im neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 161-170. 
Report on a MS (now in the Johns Hopkins Univ. Library) by Helene Richter, bearing this 
title; the tragediennes: Sophie Schréder, Julie Rettich, Charlotte Wolter. 


Trapido, Joel. “The Meininger: An Evaluation.” Studies in Speech and 
Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (1944), pp. 197-210. 

Biichner. Rosenberg, Ralph P. ‘“‘Georg Biichner’s Early Reception in Ameri- 
ca.” JEGP, xutv. 70-73. 
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Dantons Tod, N. Y., 1886 (Franzos); well-reasoned account of Socialist background. 


Zeydel, E. H. See Hauptmann. 

Droste-Hiilshoff. Klett, Ada M. “Doom and Fortitude: A Study of Poetic 
Metaphor in Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff (1797-1848) and Emily Dickinson 
(1830—-1886).” MDU, xxxvu. 37-54. 
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Gutzkow. See Menzel. 

Heinzen. Wittke, Carl. See Americana Germanica. 

Ludwig. Silz, Walter. “Otto Ludwig and the Process of Poetic Creation.” 
PMLA, Lx. 860-878. 

Menzel. Colditz, Carl. “ ‘Uber den Denunzianten’.” MLOQ, vi. 131-147. 
Clarifies personal issues involved in the Menzel-Gutzkow tangle up to 1835. 


Kann, Robert A. ‘‘Wolfgang Menzel: Pioneer of Integral Nationalism.” JHJ, 
vi. 213-230. 

Morike. Mautner, Franz H. “Mérikes Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag.” 
PMLA, ux. 199-220. 

Nietzsche. Bentley, Eric R. A Century of Hero Worship: A Study of the Idea 
of Heroism in Carlyle and Nietzsche. With Notes on Other Hero Worshipers of 
Modern Times. Philadelphia and N. Y., 1944. 

Cunningham, G. Watts. “‘Nietzsche on the Philosopher.” Philosophical Rev., 
uv. 155-172. 

Eckstein, Walter. ‘‘Friedrich Nietzsche in the Judgment of Posterity.” JHI, 
vi. 310-324. 

Gutmann, James, and Eckstein, Walter. “Discussion [of the articles by 
Morris, de Huszar, and Léwith].” JHJ, v1. 299-303; 304-306. 

de Huszar. ‘‘Nietzsche’s Theory of Decadence and the Transvaluation of All 
Values.” JH I, vt. 259-272. 

Léwith, Karl. “‘Nietzsche’s Doctrine of Eternal Recurrence.” JHI, v1. 273- 
284, 

Morris, Charles. “‘Nietzsche—An Evaluation.” JHI, v1. 285-298. 

Stern, Alfred. ‘‘Nietzsche and Judaism.” Contemp. Jewish Record, vi. 31- 
4), 

Tillich, Paul. ‘Nietzsche and the Bourgeois Spirit.” JH J, v1. 307-309. 

Riehl. Bender, Elizabeth H. “The Anabaptist Novelettes of Adolf Stern and 
Heinrich Wilhelm Riehl.” Mennonite Quar. Rev., xvii. 174-185. 

Stern. See Riehl. 

Storm. Coenen, Frederic E. “Theodor Storm’s Personifications.” SP, xLt. 
654-662, 


Storm’s objection to the use of metaphors, similes, etc., belied by his practice; samples. 


Wooley, E. O. “The Literary Relations of Storm with His Children.” MDU, 
XXXVI. 517-532. 

Wagner. Albright, H. D. “Musical Drama as a Union of All the Arts.” 
oe in Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond (1944), pp. 


ba Eric R. “The Theatres of Wagner and Ibsen.”’ Kenyon Rev., VI. 
42-569, 





and. 


y of Poetic 
Dickinson 


Stein, Jack M. “The Word-Tone Relationship in the Theory and Works of 


A Xichard Wagner.” Northwestern Univ. Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations. x11. 


4 


d . 
Weber, Huger, Sr. M. Ludmilla. “Friedrich Wilhelm Webers Dichtung in der 
tutschen Literatur.” MDU, xxxvu. 562-564: 


‘0 appraisal chiefly of Dreizeknlinden and of the author’s Weltanschauung. 
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Recent and Contemporary 


Miscellaneous. Bentley, Eric R. See Nietzsche. 

Gorr, Adolph C. “Theories of Some German Neoclassicists.” GR, xx. 133- 
146. 
What Ernst, Lublinski, Scholz, and Schmidtbonn have in common as a “school’’: “Conflict 
must give expression to life’s optimism and point the way to higher ethical standards.” 


Greshoff, J. “Dutch Journalism Abroad.” BA, x1x. 333-336. 

Hewitt, Barnard. ‘Art and Theatre: Georg Fuchs.” In: Elizabethan Studies 
and Other Essays in Honor of George F. Reynolds (Univ. of Colorado Studies, 
Series B, Vol. m1, no. 4), pp. 357-362. 

Hogan, Edward. “Berlin, 1945.”” Theater Arts, xx1x. 696-701. 

Jurgens, Ernst F. “The Concept of Volksgemeinschaft in Representative 
German Novels between 1918 and 1933.” Univ. of Iowa Dissertations, Abstracts, 
and References, 11 (1941), 126-135. 

Lange, Victor. Modern German Literature, 1870-1940. Ithaca, N.Y. 

135 pages of eminently readable, often pithy characterizations of some 150 poets, dramatists, 
and novelists, as seen by an international observer against the background of the development 
of German thought incisively interpreted. Includes a comprehensive bibliography (revealing 
per se) of English translations, select lists of critical studies and “references” in English (pp. 
141-206) ; indexes of names and titles. 


Nielsen, Marion L. ‘‘Main Currents in the German Novelle of the Twentieth 
Century.” Stanford Univ. Abstracts of Dissertations, xx. 38—43. 

Lindt, Peter M. Schriftsteller im Exil. With a preface by George N. Shuster. 
N. Y., 1944. 


A compilation of over a hundred radio introductions. 


Schumann, Detlev W. “‘Conjunctive and Disjunctive Enumeration in Recent 
German Poetry.” PMLA, tx. 517-566. 

Slochower, Harry. No Voice Is Wholly Lost: Writers and Thinkers in Wor 
and Peace. N. Y. 

Brecht. Viertel, Berthold. “Bertolt Brecht, Dramatist.” Kenyon Rev., Vi. 
467-475. 

Broch. Rosenfeld, Paul. The Death of Virgil: Some Comments on the Book 
by Hermann Broch.”’ Chimera, 1. iii. 47-55. 

Dehmel. Gausewitz, Walter. “Richard Dehmel nach einem Vierteljaht- 
hundert.” MDU, xxxvu. 533-538. 

Frank. von Hofe, Harold. “German Literature in Exile: Bruno Frank.” G0, 
XVIII. 86-92. 

Mann, Thomas. “In Memoriam Bruno Frank.” Neue Rundschau, No. ! 
(October), pp. 110-112. 

Freud. Hoffman, Frederick J. Freudianism and the Literary Mind. Baton 
Rouge. 

Sachs, Hanns. Freud, Master and Friend. Cambridge. 


George. Vordtriede, Werner. “Direct Echoes of French Poetry in Stefan | 


George’s Works.” MLN, tx. 461-468. 
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Gerhard. Hertz, Richard. “Literature in Exile: Adele Gerhard.” GQ, xv. 
32-35. 


Halbe. Réseler, R. C. “Max Halbe—1865-1945.” MDU, xxxvu. 110-113. 


Hauptmann. Berend, Eduard. [Solange Gott nimmt, nehm’ ich auch.] MLN, Lx. 
429, 
Locates the phrase (cf. W. A. Reichart, MLN, tvt. 447 f.) in J. Gotthelf, assumes old anecdotal 
source. 


Heuser, Frederick W. J. ‘‘Gerhart Hauptmann and Frank Wedekind.” GR, 
xx. 54-68. 


The impact of two opposite personalities upon each other traced through Wedekind’s lifetime 
ina straightforward analysis of the record. 


Reichart, Walter A. See 111. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


Zeydel, Edwin H. “A Note on Georg Biichner and Gerhart Hauptmann.” 
JEGP, xutv. 87-88. 


Lifts two strong passages from Lenz, illustrating Hauptinann’s acknowledged debt. 
Hofmannsthal. Feise, Ernst. “Philosophische Motive im Werk des jungen 
Hofmannsthal.” M. B. Evans Festschrift, pp. 31-39. 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche in Idylle and Der Tor und der Tod. 
Naumann, Walter. ‘‘Das Visuelle und das Plastische bei Hofmannsthal: 
Eine Deutung zu Hofmannsthals Ad me ipsum.” M DU, xxxvit. 159-169. 
The esoteric meaning of the antinomy in the poet’s ethical system. 
Steiner, Herbert. “Die Frau ohne Schatten.’”’ MDU, xxxvu. 99-101. 
Characterized as the first great symbolic work of poetry since Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 





“Hugo von Hofmannsthals ‘Notizen zu einem Grillparzervortrag’.”’ 
MDU, xxxvu. 170-175. 


Not previously printed (unless Corona, x [1942]), dated in the Nachwort (p. 174 f.) ca. 1903. 


Jaspers. Collins, James. ‘An Approach to Karl Jaspers.” Thought, xx. 657- 
691. 


Kafka. Groethuysen, Bernard. “Apropos of Kafka.” Quar. Rev. of Lit., m. 
237-249, 


Hoffman, F. J. See Freud. 


Landsberg, Paul L. “Kafka and The Metamorphosis.” Quar. Rev. of Lit., 11. 
228-236, 

Magny, Claude-Edmonde. “The Objective Depiction of Absurdity.”’ Quar. 
Rev, of Lit., m. 211-227. 


Neider, Charles. “Franz Kafka and the Cabalists.” Quar. Rev. of Lit., 1. 


230-262. [Cf. “Kafka Mirrors Our Uncertainties, Frustrations, Fears.” 
V. ¥. Times Lit. Sup., August 5, p. 6.] 


Tyler, Parker. “Kafka and the Surrealists.” Accent, v1. 23-27. 


Kolbenheyer. Hofacker, Erich. “Zu Kolbenheyers Paracelsus.” MDU, 
OXvi. 129-145, 


valuation of structure and spirit of the trilogy. 
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Liliencron. Loewenberg, Ernst L. “Liliencron und Amerika.” M DU, xxxvy, 
428-436. 
Traces of L.’s stay in U. S. (1875-77) picked out in his work and life. 


Schumann, Detlev W. “Detlev von Liliencron (1844-1909): An Attempt at 
an Interpretation and Evaluation.” [Concluded.| MDU, xxxvu. 65-87. 
Mackay. Riley, Thomas A. “New England Anarchism in Germany.” NE, 
xvi. 25-38. 
Critical discussion of John Henry Mackay’s novellistic work, exploring his connections with 
B. R. Tucker, the American anarchist and first “discoverer’”’ of Max Stirner. 


Mann, Klaus. Salvan, A. J. “The French of Klaus Mann’s André Gide.” 
MLN, 1x. 99-101. 

Mann. Badt-Strauss, Bertha. ‘Thomas Mann and the Midrash.” The Re- 
constructionist, XI. v. 12-16. 

Basilius, H. A. ““Thomas Mann’s Use of Musical Structure and Techniques 
in Tonio Kréger.’’ GR, x1x. 284-308. 

Bohning, Elizabeth E. “The ‘Hintergrundsgestalten’ in the Magic Mou- 
tain.” GQ, xv. 189-202. 
Kept static, setting off Castorp’s progress toward “Kunst des Schauens.”’ 


Broch, Hermann. ‘‘Die mythische Erbschaft der Dichtung.” Neue Runi- 
schau, Sonderausgabe, pp. 68-73. 

Cassirer, Ernst. ‘Thomas Manns Goethe-Bild: Eine Studie iiber Lotte in 
Weimar.” GR, xx. 166-194. 
Congenial presentation of the novel as a symbol of Goethe’s ultimate and unique totality, 
using Goethean categories throughout: (1) the method of “wiederholte Spiegelung”; (2) 
“‘Nachahmung, Manier, Stil’’: analysis and synthesis—empiricism plus symbolism; (3) sym- 
biosis of the comic and the tragic in Goethe’s existence, with the inevitable tragedy of spiritual 
loneliness here accentuated by a seemingly biographical closeup: the Gleichnis quality of Lotte 
Kestner in Weimar in 1816. 


Feuchtwanger, Lion. “Thomas Mann im Exil.’”’ Neue Rundschau, Sonderaus 
gabe, pp. 139-141. 

Fischer, Hedwig. ‘‘Als icl. Thomas Mann zum ersten Mal begegnete.” Jbid., 
pp. 78-81. 

von Gronicka, André. “Thomas Mann and Russia.” GR. xx. 105-137. 
Succinct survey of (1) Mann’s attitude toward the land, its writers, and its Revolution, (2) 
Russian elements in his imaginative work; many implications. 


Guérard, Albert. “What We Hope from Thomas Mann.” Amer. Scholar, XV. 
35-42. 

Hoffman, F. J. See Freud. 

Jacobson, Anna. “Das plastische Element im Joseph-Roman.” M DU, 
XxXvil. 417-427. 

Kahler, Erich. “Die Verantwortung des Geistes.”” Newe Rundschau. Sondet- 
ausgabe, pp. 47-58. 

Knopf, A. A. “Notizen fiir das Archiv.” Jbid., pp. 83-85. 


Maas, Joachim. “Thomas Mann: Geschichte einer Liebe im Geiste.” Ibid., ; 


pp. 91-111. 
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Mann, Heinrich. “Mein Bruder.” Jbid., pp. 3-12. 

Meisel, J. H. “Thomas Mann: The Personality.” Michigan Alumnus Quar. 
Rev., Lu. 41-44. 

Meyer, Agnes “Thomas Mann in Amerika.” Neue Rundschau, Sonderausgabe, 

. 165-168. 

" uichael, Wolfgang F. ‘Thomas Manns Joseph der Erndhrer.”” M DU, xxxvu. 
32-36. 

—— “Uber die Jugenddichtung Thomas Manns.” M DU, xxxvu. 409-416. 

Osborn, Max. ‘Der Dichter und die Politik.” Neue Rundschau, Sonderausgabe, 
pp. 150-156. 

Perl, Walter. Thomas Mann 1933 bis 1945: Vom deutschen Humanisten zum 
amerikanischen Weltbiirger. N.Y. 
Account of biographical facts and political and literary activity; two unpublished letters (1932 
and 1933), bibliography and chronology (pp. 60-64). 

Reichart, Walter A. See 111. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

Rice, Philip B. “Thomas Mann and the Religious Revival.” Kenyon Rev., 
vu. 361-377. 

Rosenberg, Harold. ‘“‘Thomas Mann’s Joseph: A Humanist Myth.” Contemp. 
Jewish Record, vim. 154-162. 

Seidenspinner, C. ‘How to Read Thomas Mann.” Religion in Life, xiv. 
122-129. 

Slochower, Harry. “Thomas Mann: Poetic Symbol for a Future Germany.” 
Accent, v. 20-23. 

Wahr, Fred B. “Thomas Mann: The Writer.” Michigan Alumnus Quar. Rev., 
ul. 36-41. 

Walter, Bruno. “Thomas Mann.” [Excerpt from an autobiography.] Neue 
Rundschau, Sonderausgabe, pp. 169-173. 

Weaver, Bennett. “Thomas Mann: Political Thinker.” Michigan Alumnus 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
By Frep Norris RoBINSON, President of the Association 


IKE my predecessors on this annual occasion, I have had to make a 
choice between offering you a paper on a subject in my special field 
of study or discussing some of the general professional problems that con- 
cern us all. Other presidents have settled this question in different ways, 
In the somewhat similar period after the first World War, I remember, 
President Armstrong told us that our proper course as scholars was to 
cultiver nos jardins, and it might have been wisest for me this evening to 
have undertaken some intensive horticulture in the Celtic or mediaeval 
field. But I have myself been so pre-occupied with the present situation in 
humanistic education and research, the subject has been so constantly forced 
upon my attention in my reading and in my association with other scholars, 
that I have found it hard not to discuss the matter here. After all, the 
political and economic upheaval of the war has been accompanied by a 
disturbance hardly less profound in the republic of letters and learning. The 
time seems to call for a kind of speech from the throne. And though we 
have no throne or monarch—only a very transitory president—I am going 
to ask you to listen to a few considerations on the “state of the realm.” 
Let me hasten to reassure you by saying that I do not intend to offer you 
any general philosophy of education. In fact I have hesitated to add even 
my much less pretentious address to the vast body of educational discussion 
that has accumulated in these last years. In the offices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, which is a kind of clearing house for such 
material, there was already two years or more ago a pile as tall as a man of 
books and pamphlets produced mainly in this country and discussing 
various phases of the subject, and they have continued to multiply. It has 
been the hope of the officers of the Council that some scholar might be found 
who would make a useful digest of all this discussion. But so far as I am 
aware, no such analysis has been undertaken, though the Harvard Report 
on General Education is obviously based on an exhaustive canvassing of 
previous publications. I am certainly not going to enter here upon any such 
review. Most of my hearers are as familiar with the material as I am, and 
not a few of you have contributed to the discussion. It may suffice here to 
remind you that it ranges over the whole expanse of educational theory and 
practice,—epistemology, psychology, school and college administration, 
with frequent consideration of economics and sociology. And every school 
of thought is represented in the controversy, vocationalists, pragmatists 
and progressives, disciples of Rousseau or William James or Mr. John 
Dewey, over against the more conservative type, who themselves split up 
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into Platonists and Aristotelians, Thomists or neo-Thomists, followers of 
other philosophies or of none, but believers on the whole in the older educa- 
tional order. Out of this vast mélée of controversy there has come, as was 
inevitable, a confusion of counsel which may well baffle the man who some 
day tries to write the history of educational opinion in our time. In it all, 
however, one can easily discern certain prevalent tendencies of opinion 
which concern us as teachers of language and literature. Moreover, au 
dessus de la mélée, or if you prefer, au dessous, certain concrete things have 
been happening more or less independently of the general debate. We are 
confronted by conditions, as well as by a plenitude of theories, and I wish 
to speak briefly of both aspects of the matter. 

The most obvious characteristic of all the discussion is a total lack of 
complacency. This is shared by men of all shades of opinion. On one side 
men deplore that students of this generation have untrained minds and are 
incapable of close and sustained thought,—an ability, many hasten to add, 
which the old curriculum in classics and mathematics tended to develop. 
On the other side these same courses in languages and formal mathematics 
are condemned as being remote from the immediate practical interests of 
the students. In fact one of the commonest complaints is that scholarship 
has not “ministered to the simple, elemental wants of people.” I am quoting 
a writer on sociology, who enumerates these wants as “food, shelter, love, 
and security.” It is still commonly urged against our educational system, 
even since the decline of the classics, that it trains an aristocratic upper 
class. Some time before Mr. Norman Cousens declared that ‘‘Modern Man 
is Obsolete” a British labor leader announced the obsolescence of the 
gentleman, and more than one recent writer has been shying at that good 
old word. One of our ablest defenders of liberal education chose to go back 
to Greek terminology for the title of an article on “‘Citizens or Mechanics,” 
and the term “‘citizen” is deliberately substituted for “gentleman” in the 
recent Harvard Report. There is also a disposition to speak of “general,” 
rather than “liberal” education, I suppose because of the leisure class asso- 
ciations of the latter term. And then there is that damning epithet “genteel” 
branding the “genteel tradition,” which only a brave soul like the late Paul 
Shorey would rise to defend. All things considered, the aristocratic concep- 
tion of education has fared badly in recent discussion. Nevertheless we find, 
often on the part of the very men who most eagerly repudiate anything 
that smacks of class distinction in American life, the frank recognition of 
the vast inequalities of ability in students, and the insistence that the more 
capable young men be released from lock-step with their inferiors and given 
the opportunity to show the measure of their powers. This attempt to set 
free real ability must be viewed with sympathy in this company. It will 
telp in the perpetual struggle to maintain standards in a democracy. 
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Of course there is much intemperance of statement in the current con. 
demnation of our education. When it is described in terms of complete 
futility one is moved to protest that even the boasted ‘“‘know-how” of the 
American soldier would suggest that his schooling had not been entirely 
wasted. At the practical level, in both industry and affairs, the graduates 
of American schools and colleges have never been deficient in capacity, 
And in the higher learning, which is the chief concern of this Association 
the elder members at least, during their own lifetime, have seen American 
universities take a place of equality beside the institutions of the old world, 
But it serves no purpose to urge such protests. We ought rather, I suppose, 
to rejoice in the disagreement and dissatisfaction which may lead to in- 
provement. “Opinion in good men,” said Milton, “is but knowledge in the 
making.” Only let us make sure, as far as we can, that the experimentation 
lies in the hands of “good men’”—that is, in this context, wise men and 
sound scholars with broad vision and high standards. And certainly we 
ought not to quarrel too much about terms. If it is easiest for men today to 
agree on the “citizen” rather than the “gentleman”’ as their product, they 
may still cherish as an ideal the xadox’ayaGia of his Athenian counterpart. 

The wholesale arraignment of existing educational standards that I have 
described is usually coupled with the assurance, indeed is largely based upon 
the conviction, that we are living in a new world. I do not think this con- 
pany needs any warning from me not to be too readily stampeded by the 
slogan. Of course we are witnessing fundamental changes in society. We 
are living in a crisis the tragic possibilities of which cannot be overstated. 
It may tax the highest wisdom of the race to preserve civilization at all. 
Certainly it will not be preserved without a vast improvement in inter- 
national relations, and the members of this body who through teaching 
language and literature make one people known to another may have 
an honorable part in bringing that improvement about. But when all ad- 
justments are made in the era of “one world” or “the century of the 
common man”—or the “atomic age,” to use the terrifying term which is 
now driving out the others—human beings will be much like what they 
always have been. The conditions of life change, sometimes very fast, but 
human character itself alters slowly. It has persisted through a long history, 
and through other fundamental changes. Men will still have their age-long 
needs and desires, and not alone the elemental wants of “food, shelter, love, 
and security.” If any civilization worthy the name is to survive, men will 
be concerned with what we instinctively call the higher interests. They will 
probably cultivate science more eagerly and effectively than ever before. 
But they will also be curious about their own history, will seek refreshment 
and inspiration in the arts and letters, will study the whole drama of life, 
past and present, and will continue to ask the questions which philosophy 
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and religion seek to answer. We, along with our fellow-workers in the other 
humanistic fields, shall have the privilege of ministering to these needs. And 
we shall have to use the old, time-honored methods and processes of human- 
istic scholarship. The mastery of foreign tongues, ancient and modern, the 
sciences of epigraphy and palaeography for the diciphering of old monu- 
ments, textual criticism, the study and interpretation of authors, the patient 
assembling of data in history and biography—these will always be essential 
elements in sound scholarship, and scholarship will not remain sound unless 
the training in such disciplines is fairly widespread. Let us not be deluded, 
then, by the current talk which proclaims a complete break with the past, 
and let us be loyal to the established standards of the humanities. 

If the heralds of a brave, new world have sometimes overstated their case, 
there are nevertheless new elements in the situation, changes of emphasis, 
altered conditions, for better or for worse, which will affect the pursuit of 
our calling, and it is well that we should recognize them and provide, so 
far as we can, that they shall operate for better and not for worse. 

The most assured result, I should say, of all the discussion I have been 
reviewing is to be found in the determination that American education shall 
be more effectively democratic, that it shall be organized in the interest of 
the whole community. I have spoken already of the dissatisfaction with the 
older education on the ground that it concerned itself with the training of a 
leisure class. In recent years it has been hardly less criticized for producing 
only specialists, men with no common ground of understanding. To correct 
both these tendencies there is now an earnest effort to devise a pattern of 
general education which may restore the broken unity of American society. 
At the school level the problem is most fully discussed in the Harvard Re- 
port, and the attempt is also made there to carry the same principles into 
college training. But the ideal of general education is by no means peculiar 
to the Harvard group. Scholars elsewhere, and notably here in Chicago, 
have deplored the lack of some central philosophy such as was operative in 
antiquity, in the Middle Ages, and in the Renaissance. The search for some 
new unity is reflected also in the reorganization of departments in various 
universities. And there have been in a number of institutions experiments 
in courses of orientation such as are contemplated in the Harvard plan at the 
college level. I am not going to discuss at any length the Harvard pro- 
gram as a whole, for that would take me out of our special domain, to 
Which I am trying to confine myself. The conception of a common nucleus 
otfoundation in American education, to be shared by all citizens and then 
pursued by each to the limit of his capacity, is an appealing ideal. And the 
Writers of the Harvard Report are by no means narrowly national in their 
sutlook, but fully recognize the range of our heritage in ancient and modern 


Wvilization. They make provision, though not so adequately as one might 
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wish, for these interests as well as for training in science and affairs. Their 
survey is broad and their analysis discriminating. But the execution of the 
plan will present serious problems, of which they are well aware. There js 
the obvious danger that general instruction, at all levels, may descend to 
indoctrination, or may be merely superficial. There is the chance, too, espe. 
cially in the humanities, that it may be too extensively substituted for 
specific training. It will take time to develop teachers capable of handling 
the new situations. And fortunately at Harvard, where the plan was formy- 
lated, everybody looks forward to a period of careful experimentation. 

What is of special concern to this Association is the fact that the im. 
portance of the humanistic studies is emphasized by nearly all the sup. 
porters of general programs. In fact the Harvard Report was widely 
hailed by the press as a return to humanism. In so far as this reflects a 
general sentiment in the educational public it offers an opportunity, evena 
challenge, to the men in our field. But we must not think that this means too 
much. I have never had any fear that men will lose their interest in art and 
letters, history, philosophy, and religion. But there is some reason to fear 
that the next generation of humanists may be very imperfectly trained for 
the pursuit of these subjects. And it should be one of the concerns of this 
Association to see that the interest in the humanities is supported by a 
proper humanistic discipline. For there is in our field a disciplinary tradi- 
tion as severe and exacting as that of any of the sciences, and, if I may for 
the moment put aside modesty, even more venerable. Unless the new sys- 
tems of education make it possible for the men who are to carry on the 
humanistic tradition to begin early with the study of foreign languages, 
ancient and modern, and thus to acquire a first-hand knowledge of the 
civilization they represent, we shall raise a generation of half-baked human- 
ists who will have little that is sound or valid to contribute either in teach- 
ing or in research. And there is nothing undemocratic in this assertion, On 
the contrary one of the most undemocratic developments in American 
education has been the withdrawal of Greek from all but a privileged few. 
And if Latin is allowed in turn to disappear from the schools, or from large 
areas of American education, not only will students be seriously handi- 
capped in the acquisition of the modern languages, but they will be de- 
prived of any adequate knowledge of the background of modern European 
literature and civilization. 

It is just at this point, I think, that scholars like those here assembled 
have most reason to fear the results of the new experimentation in American 
schools and colleges. It is related of one of my most honored predecessors, 
the late John Manly, that on coming out of a faculty meeting that had 
taken action of which he disapproved, he remarked, “‘Well, they cannot 
make any rules that will prevent a good man from getting an education.” 
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But I am not sure that we can rest too complacently on this assurance. 
Unless we and our colleagues in the Classics exert all the influence we 
possess, it may become difficult, if not impossible, for students to get 
foreign language training early enough for it to become an effective part of 
their equipment. And I would address this caution just as urgently to 
teachers of English as to the other members of the Association. For literary 
scholarship is, after all, one world, however little of it the single scholar 
may be able to control. If learning in the classical and continental fields is 
allowed to decline in America, then our English scholarship will also be 
impoverished. Lord Bacon, in discussing the underpayment of “readers in 
science,” expressed the fear that “‘if the fathers in science be of the weakest 
sort, or be ill-maintained, 


Et patrum invalidi referent ieiunia nati. 


But there is also such a thing as intellectual underfeeding, and let us hope 
that the next generation of humanists may not, on that score, be describable 
in Virgil’s terms as the feeble foals of starveling sires. 

In these observations I am thinking, of course, not of the students who 
will stop their education at the school stage, though for many of these a 
direct contact with ancient or foreign civilization might be of supreme value. 
But I have in mind chiefly those who are to go on to the college and univer- 
sity and become the transmitters of our scholarly tradition. And I insist 
that their early training should not be sacrificed in any effort at uniformity. 

If we may find both promise of new opportunity and cause for anxiety 
in the general plans of educators, there is at least some concrete encourage- 
ment for the members of this Association in a sudden revival of public in- 
terest in the study of foreign languages. For a generation and more now, as 
the democratic educational theories have come into favor, linguistic studies 
have steadily declined. Greek and Latin, as I have said, were first attacked, 
with the result that Greek was almost banished from the schools, and the 
study of Latin was greatly reduced. While the ancient classics were the 
battlefield, as was the case in my early teaching days, the professors of 
modern languages were often induced to join the fight against the old cur- 
ticulum, and the enemies of humanistic culture pursued with some success 
a policy of divide and conquer. But very soon the modern languages—all 
foreign tongues—fell under the ban of the progressive or popular party, and 
in the years just before the war there was widespread support for a purely 
English, not to say Americar, education,—an intellectual isolationism as 
extreme as any that prevailed in the world of politics and business. 

This same sentiment of isolation or self-sufficiency has been reflected 
here and there in the utterances of critics and teachers of English literature, 
and especially of that part of the literature in the English language pro- 
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duced on this continent. I have heard professors of American literature, 
stirred up, no doubt, by the undue neglect of their subject, who seemed 
ready to claim for it a place as the very center and focus of literary education 
for American students. They have sometimes even deplored such European 
influence as came in through critics like Lowell and teachers like Norton, 
This is too large a question to be discussed in a paragraph, and I can only 
record my own opinion that these men and the school to which they be. 
longed greatly enriched our native tradition, as English literature through- 
out its long history was repeatedly enriched by contact with the Continent, 
For my part I have always rather envied the lot of those earlier scholars 
who had the thrill of first introducing Americans to continental European 
letters,—Ticknor, whose history of Spanish literature still holds its place, 
Longfellow, a true scholar whose poetry shows a wide European culture, 
Frederic Hedge, one of the early teachers of the German classics, Lowell 
and Norton, who followed Longfellow in the interpretation of Dante, to 
speak only of members of my own university. Something of the same zest 
of adventure that they felt has been possible in more recent years for those 
of us who have worked in Scandinavian, Celtic, or Slavic. But our pupils 
have been relatively few, and the literatures we have taught have been 
farther from the center of our cultural tradition. 

To pick up again the thread of my discourse, many educationists and 
teachers, for reasons such as I have described, have opposed the study of 
foreign languages, and they have been strongly abetted by passive resistance 
on the part of the students. One of the commonest charges against moder 
language teaching has been that it is ineffective, that students, after meeting 
formal requirements, cannot use the languages in which they have passed. 
In the case of most of the failures pointed out by the critics of contemporary 
education Mr. Mortimer Adler has made the wise comment that they are 
largely due to the “weakness of the flesh” of teacher and student. In the 
study of modern languages the flesh has indeed been weak, but the spitit, 
on the part of many students, has been by no means willing. 

Now, in these very last years, there is all at once a renewal of interest 
in the repudiated subjects, and the cause—perhaps the last to which one 
would have looked for a cultural revival—has been the war itself. Of all 
men the ones most surprised at this development, I am told by the Director 
of the Intensive Language Program, have been the professors of moder 
languages themselves, who suddenly woke up to find that they were It 
garded as useful citizens. In fact they became possitively essential to the 
war effort. As we are all aware, many thousands of American students 1 
scores of institutions have eagerly pursued intensive linguistic courses rang: 
ing from the more familiar European tongues, with which this Association 
is mainly concerned, to the remoter languages of Asia and Africa. The meré 
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existence of this interest, the re-discovery of the outside world by the 
American people, should be an encouragement to all teachers of language. 

I do not wish to exaggerate what has been accomplished. The popular 
impression that a magic method has been invented for mastering a strange 
language in six weeks is hardly borne out by experience. In fact I have 
found that the men most concerned with the conduct of the Program are 
least inclined to claim any striking originality in their methods. But they 
have undoubtedly developed successfully, and on an unprecedented scale, 
techniques which have long been known to good teachers. Perhaps the most 
notable progress has been made in the methods of describing and teaching 
the more remote, exotic languages and of providing implementation where 
no adequate text-books, sometimes where none at all, have hitherto been 
available. Any unusual success that has been achieved in teaching the more 
familiar European languages is largely due to the increased use of native 
speakers and records, to ensure phonetic accuracy, and to the intensive 
program, which requires students to give many hours a week to the subject. 
It is an immediate practical problem for American colleges to determine 
how far provision can be made for the continued use of these methods in 
regular academic work. More important, probably, as a condition of success 
than any technical devices has been the enthusiasm of the students. Unlike 
the recalcitrant undergraduate in elementary French or German, they have 
had a strong motive for learning a language, and learning it fast. And their 
efforts seem to have been rewarded with a considerable degree of success. 
Any impression on this point is necessarily vague, but the reports that have 
come into committees of this Association and of the American Council have 
on the whole been favorable. Naturally the results have varied widely with 
different teachers and under different conditions. The motive of the students 
was, in general, practical, to acquire conversational mastery of a language 
for emergency use in the government service, military or civil. In most cases 
the conversational power must have been pretty restricted; yet the military 
authorities have expressed much satisfaction with the services they were 
able to command. 

To what extent students will try to retain their linguistic knowledge after 
the present emergency is over, I suppose nobody can predict. At least there 
will probably be more opportunities for Americans to make practical use of 
foreign languages in the post-war world than there have been in the past. 
But foreign employment, whether governmental or private, is not likely to 
occupy any preponderant number of college graduates. Without constant 
practice, as nearly everybody in this room can testisfy, it is easy to lose 
heility in a language which one has spoken fluently over a considerable 
petiod of time; and languages, like other knowledge, acquired quickly under 
pressure are the more quickly forgotten. It may be doubted, then, whether 
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any great proportion of the men subjected to the Intensive Program yilj 
long retain the skill they have acquired. On the other hand it seems reasop. 
able to expect that among those who are now gaining a clear, first-hand 
knowledge of some foreign area, there will be some, perhaps not a fey, 
who will wish to follow up their studies in the languages, literature, and 
history of the peoples concerned, and become scholars in their fields, We 
may well hope to find among these men good recruits for our faculties, 
and there will be plenty of need of their services if area studies have the 
development that many now expect in American universities. We may 
also hope that the quickened international consciousness of the world after 
the war will give a permanent impulse to the general study of foreign 
languages. Only I should venture to predict that in the future as in the 
past the chief interest of American students will be in a reading knowledge, 
whether for use in technical, scholarly research or as a part of general cul- 
tural equipment. 

To turn now from the consideration of teaching to that of research, there 
are new issues and perhaps opportunities in that field also which will de- 
mand our serious consideration individually and collectively. It is sometimes 
urged against humanists that in comparison with scientists we are littl 
concerned with investigation and discovery. To a considerable extent the 
statement is true, and we need not accept it as a reproach. I shall return to 
it a little later. What is a reproach is the charge that when we do undertake 
research, our projects are trivial and contribute nothing to the common 
welfare. In its crudest simplicity this charge was made to me by a mining 
engineer, a stranger, who happened to be my cabin-mate on a crowded liner 
at the outbreak of the war. He was a versatile and interesting man, and not 
the least engaging of his qualities was his frankness. When he discovered 
that I was a philologist he came out at once with the remark: “I never did 
think much of you linguistic scholars. We men in science invent things, and 
they work. But I never knew a philologist who could invent a language 
that was good for anything.” Well, not being myself a devotee of any ont 
of the manufactured languages, I did not attempt to refute his specific asset- 
tion, and it did not seem worth while to argue with him that humanistic 
research is not necessarily futile because it is not productive of practical 
inventions. But I think we should have to admit that considerations like 
the one he stated in rather amusing terms have actually driven many able 
and ambitious students out of the humanities and into science, social 
science, or practical affairs. We must of course accept the consequences of 
the fact that our studies, in the last analysis, have to do more with the 
contemplative than with the active life. And the traditional Aristotelian 
and Christian exaltation of the former is hardly the fashion of the present 
age. Meanwhile it behooves us to see that, within our area, the subjects of 
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investigation, especially those set for young researchers, shall be as signifi- 
cant as possible. 

I have no sympathy with the wholesale condemnation of the doctorate of 
philosophy, especially when the degree is made to represent real attain- 
ment in scholarship. But it must be admitted that with the extensive pursuit 
of it, often for its market value, a great deal of time has been lavished on 
subjects of very little importance. This does not mean that in philology, as 
well as in physical science, minute problems may not repay investigation. 
It is easy to make fun of “settling hoti’s business” and “the enclitic de.” 
But apart from the special interest of such problems for linguistic science, a 
detailed grammatical study may well contribute more to the history of 
literature or philosophy than an uninspired, even if pleasantly composed, 
account of Euripides’ attitude toward women or Pope’s treatment of 
nature. I hardly need to illustrate my statement for this company. Pro- 
fessor Jaeger’s exposition, in his great treatise on the Greek Paideia, of the 
development of Plato’s thought depends in part upon grammatical and 
stylistic studies determining the order of the Dialogues. Or, to turn to my 
special Celtic field, it is largely because of the work of a few scholars on the 
Irish deponent, the substantive verb, the treatment of final vowels, and 
such phenomena that it is now possible to construct a tolerably trustworthy 
chronology of Irish literature. The circumstances of the transmission of 
Irish writings are such that there is little necessary relation between the 
age of a manuscript and of a given text, and a generation ago scholars often 
varied by centuries in the dating of a document. But with the establishment 
of a linguistic chronology there is much less range of disagreement. These 
are familiar considerations to most members of this Association, but they 
are often forgotten. A subject of research is not to be condemned because 
it is minute, or even lacking in obvious human interest, provided that it 
has significant larger bearings. And now, to square my account with both 
Trojan and Tyrian, let me hasten to add that the study of women in 
Euripides or nature in Pope need not be destitute of such wider significance. 

There is one promising tendency at present which may help vitalize our 
esearch, the increasing disposition of men of different fields of learning to 
consult and collaborate. A common complaint about contemporary scholar- 
ship, as I have already said, is that it is too specialized; that teachers as 
well as students know little outside their own field. Probably our scientific 
brethren have been more blamed for this than we of the humanities, with 
what justice I cannot say. But we have all been aware of the excessive de- 
partmentalization, and many plans of study—courses in comparative litera- 
lure, programs combining literature with history or philosophy—have 

n set up to correct it. At present there is a marked tendency to establish 
ptojects of research involving the combined efforts of literary scholars with 
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historians, archaeologists, and even representatives of the various sciences 
which will involve a kind of collaboration that has been rare in the humap. 
istic field. 

It will be interesting to see how far collaboration will prove feasible an4 
effective in humanistic research, for we have hitherto had far less of it than 
the scientists. President Conant, a few years ago, in an address at Harvard, 
declared that major discoveries or inventions in physical sciences are now 
almost impossible for the individual and he cited as an illustration of col. 
laboration the progress of chemical research on the vitamins. Very recently, 
of course, in the achievement of atomic fissure the world has seen the most 
staggering example of scientific collaboration in all history. According toa 
statement of Dr. Arthur Compton the Manhattan Project, at the peak of 
the load, occupied more than a million workers. This figure doubtless in- 
cludes the builders of the plant, the great staff of medical experts who were 
providing for protection against radiation and such dangers, and even 
janitors, stenographers, and other humble workers who had no real knovwl- 
edge of the business in hand. Yet the number of scientists, engineers, and 
highly skilled mechanics who actually dealt with essential problems ran 
into many thousands. It is unlikely that elaborately coordinated investig:- 
tion on any such scale will ever be undertaken by the humanists. But it is 
the fashion of the time in universities, academies, and financial foundations, 
to promote collaborative projects, and we shall have to give thought to 
the question how far our researches are preferably individual, as they have 
prevailingly been in the past, and to what extent we may profitably organize 
more scholars of different fields in combined efforts. 

As one thinks of the greatest monuments of humanistic scholarship—the 
masterpieces, for example, of historical or philosophical writing—they have 
almost always been the product of individual men. Of course the authors 
build upon the work oi others, both predecessors and contemporaries. | 
think teachers of science perhaps associate themselves more intimately 
than we do with the work of their students. But we can all think of plenty 
of examples of the assignment of fruitful minor investigations to young 
scholars. If illustrations were necessary Professor Jaeger’s Paideia, already 
referred to, would supply them. Many works also have been the product 
of extensive consultation. In the case of Child’s English and Scottish Ballads. 
to cite as a single example one of the very great monuments of American 
scholarship, the author, in collecting his material, had the help of a large 
number of correspondents in many parts of the world. But these are not 
strictly cases of collaboration, and the works are the products of one col 
trolling and composing mind. Real collaboration in our field has most com 
monly been in the compilation of dictionaries, cyclopaedias, concordances, 
bibliographies, and such aids to study, in which the function of the fina 
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editors (the Centralredaktion) is of essential importance, but has not quite 
the character of authorship. Collaborative histories have of course been 
produced—the various Cambridge series are examples—but I think it is 
generally agreed that such works tend to be collections of independent 
essays or chapters of varying worth and often of inconsistent tenor. A kind 
of investigation in which collaboration has proved feasible, and in the case 
of large projects is sometimes necessary, is the construction of critical texts. 
An outstanding example is Manly’s great Chicago edition of the Canterbury 
Tales. In such production the associated workers must be competent 
scholars in language and palaeography and must be reliable for accuracy. 
They have the opportunity to supply the director with all kinds of signifi- 
cant information in the course of their labor. But the solution of the funda- 
mental problems, I suspect, is very much the individual work of the master 
mind. In the examples I have cited the collaborators have, I think, all been 
literary scholars, with the addition perhaps of a few men in the closely 
allied fields of art or music. But there have also been cases of cooperation 
with philosophers or scientists. The work of Professor Lovejoy, himself by 
training a philosopher, in organizing group studies on the history of ideas 
will come at once to your minds. And at the present moment the American 
Council of Learned Societies is giving serious though to the production of a 
history of the impact of science on American civilization, a project in which 
specialists in all the physical and natural sciences will have to collaborate 
with historians and men of letters. I may say that the committee in charge 
is deeply concerned with the problem how such a work can be given real 
unity and coherence. 

I have mentioned only a few casually selected examples of organized re- 
search, but they will serve to illustrate the kind of problem with which this 
and similar societies will increasingly have to deal. It may well turn out that 
the very greatest works will still be the product of individual insight and 
imagination. But with the vast diversification of modern knowledge much 
consultation, at least, is bound to be necessary. The omne scibile which men 
talked of in earlier centuries is no longer within any man’s reach. We may 
perhaps hope that the new effort to supply general, as distinguished from 
over-specialized education, will develop more scholars capable of the larger 
syntheses. But this will not be achieved by allowing them to be superficial 
in their own fields. 

With all the experiments we have in hand and the enlarged resources of 
which there are good prospects, the humanists may look forward, I believe, 
to distinguished advances in research. But I cannot refrain from adding— 
and this will be my last observation—that I hope we shall not lose ourselves 
completely in the promotion of investigation as to forget that one of the 
chief purposes of the humanities has been, and always will be purely educa- 
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tional,—to mould and guide the human spirit. It was this fact that I haq 
in mind in saying, a few minutes ago, that we need not take as a reproach 
the charge that we devote ourselves less to research than the men of science, 
We have, to be sure, plenty of problems that demand investigation. The 
history of civilization will forever have to be rewritten and the great mony. 
ments of literature re-interpreted to later ages. Critical standards will cop. 
stantly need to be re-examined. We rightly regard the capacity for research 
as a test of ability in scholars and a guarantee of soundness in teachers, But 
our primary subject, as distinguished from most scientists, is man,—not 
only to understand him, but also to develop and perfect him. 

A generation or two ago, I suppose, nothing would have been thought a 
greater truism than to call individual culture the purpose of education, 
But there has been a change of fashion, and we hear less now about “the 
well stored mind.” “the well rounded, deep-rooted scholar,” ‘“‘the knowledge 
of the best that has been thought and said in the world.” Men have tended 
to disparage memory, urging the psychological consideration that knowledge 
should be functional rather than accumulative. Mr. Whitehead’s epigram 
that there is no use in knowing more than you can think about, is a wise 
saying, but I fear that it has encouraged some students to travel unneces- 
sarily light. The imitation of science, its methods and standards, has doubt- 
less had a good deal to do with the increased emphasis upon research. And 
I should not deny that there was some need of correction in the old concep- 
tion. The ideal of individual culture was often over-emphasized or super- 
ficially conceived. I remember a rather exquisite young man of my own 
student days whose plans for European study led one of his professors to 
remark, “He has laid himself out like a landscape garden, and he means to 
water every plot.’”’ Self-development can be selfishly and even priggishly 
pursued. In a real sense, of course, culture is a by-product, not to be too 
deliberately sought. There is a kind of parallel law in ethics, in the paradox 
of pleasure. In both domains there is such a thing as “thinking too precisely 
on the event.” Righteousness, too, may degenerate into self-righteousness; 
yet its pursuit is still to be recommended. 

After all, the culture of the individul is an end in itself, perhaps as ulti- 
mate as any aim we pursue. It is useless in this matter to try to divide the 
claims of the individual and society, for in a normal relation each will react 
on the other for mutual enrichment. The cultural aim, moreover, has al- 


ways been the essence of humanism. The ideal was eloquently expressed by . 


Plato in the Symposium and the Republic, and it was reaffirmed by Emet- 
son, who had in mind, to be sure, some very different agencies of cultivation 
from those envisaged by Plato. “The main enterprise of the world,” said 
Emerson in his Phi Beta Kappa oration on “The American Scholar,’— 
“The main enterprise of the world for splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding 
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of a man.” It was chiefly yovouy to which Plato looked to shape men’s 
mind and character, ‘finding its way to the inmost soul, and taking strong- 
est hold upon it, bringing and imparting grace.” And since the Greek 
yovok meant not only music in the narrower sense, but poetry as well, we 
teachers of literature are to some degree the custodians of its counterpart 
in the modern world. It is our duty and privilege to see that it exerts its 
moulding influence. We, as scholars, may have only the humble part of 
clearing away the obstacles to understanding, of making literature acces- 
sible and intelligible. This will be one purpose of our researches. The great 
works of imagination are never outgrown, and they will do their own work. 
But we should see to it they have a chance to operate; that students, in 
addition to knowing about literature, shall, to repeat a term from Padel- 
ford’s earlier presidential address also “experience literature.” 

Having in mind this conception of the uses of books, we can still repeat, 
though with a difference, Chaucer’s familiar lines: 


Out of olde feldes, as men seith, 

Cometh al this newe corn fro yeer to yere, 
And out of olde bokes, in good feith, 
Cometh al this newe science that men lere. 


Not all modern science, of course, which has long since turned from authority 
to observation and experiment; nor the great body of knowledge which 
humanists have accumulated, largely by scientific methods. But Chaucer’s 
“science” meant learning in general, and men will always draw upon “olde 
bokes” for much of the wisdom that sustains the spirit. 











MORE HUMANE LETTERS 
By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


WARN you that I am going to make a plea for something quite olj 

fashioned, the tradition of humane letters. We have lost sight of it 9 
completely that we almost never use the phrase any more and it seems to 
survive only in the title of an honorary degree which we sometimes bestow 
upon elderly dodos when we call them doctors of litterae humaniores, doctors 
of more humane letters. I believe we should be rendering a considerable sery- 
ice to higher education if we could turn out annually in regular course at 
least a handful of bachelors of humane letters. I say this because today even 
when the undergraduate throws himself upon our mercy and majors in 
English, or French, or Spanish, or German, or in American civilization, we 
turn him out not as a bachelor of humane letters (to say nothing of more 
humane letters) but usually as a bachelor of nationalistic history. 

I am going to submit for your consideration the simple proposition that 
in proportion as the teaching of literature has become more nationalistic 
and historical it has become less human and humane. There is a simple in- 
dication in our academic language to show how far this change has carried 
us. In our older college catalogues the title of the teacher of ancient or 
modern languages and literatures was usually professor of belles lettres. 
Now the teachers of literature are listed, and alas quite truly, as professors 
of English, or professors of French, German, Spanish, or Russian. We are 
catalogued as professors of nationalism and most of us live up to our titles. 
If the atomic bomb had not fallen on our heads, I believe that our colleagues 
who are teaching American literature or American civilization might soon 
have been called professors of Americanism. 

This fissioning of the modern consciousness into its explosive nationalistic 
elements is probably the most significant cultural phenomenon of the 
twentieth century and i. being intensified by the curricula of our schools 
and colleges. Let us admit that this tendency has been present in other 
countries as well as our own. But if we are to cure this sickness of our cul- 
ture, let us also admit that in no other country than Germany has this 
divisive nationalistic trend been carried farther than in ours. In twentieth- 
century Germany Deutschtum (Germanism) has been the word to conjure 
with. The French and English as yet have no such noun. Gallicism o 
Britishism still suggests something incomplete and provincial. To us, Amer'- 
canism is perfection and the summation of all the virtues. This has sunk s0 
deeply into the consciousness of the average man that of all the proposals 
to reconstitute our educational system for life in one world, the only ont 
that has met with widespread approval from the public and press is that 
we require more courses in American history. 
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It is reported that Mary Ellen Chase recently was asked by a young 
student, “Is a cynic a man who is tired of the world?,” and she replied, “No, 
a cynic is a man that the world is tired of.”” Perhaps age has made me cyni- 
cal. In any case, I am not certain that we should seek the salvation of our 
educational system by turning it over to the teachers of American history. 
For this reason I wrote to three of my friends who are professors in three 
representative American universities, as follows: “We now recognize that 
the most serious threat to American institutions and indeed to our whole 
civilization was the rise of nationalistic fascism after World War I. Will 
you give me your candid opinion on the following question? 

“Were the teachers of American history in your university more clearly 
aware of the nature and seriousness of this threat to American civilization 
and institutions than teachers of classics, or psychology, or chemistry, or 
modern languages?” 

One of my correspondents evidently did not make any inquiry and his 
reply should be thrown out, particularly as his language was unparlia- 
mentary. “Hell, no!,” he wrote; “‘What makes you ask such a silly ques- 
tion?” The other two evidently took something like a census in their large 
faculties. Both of them replied emphatically in the negative. One of them, 
who is himself a wise and able American historian, suggested that I consult 
the list of members of our most violently isolationist group, ‘America 
First.” He was afraid that I would find teachers of American history rather 
heavily represented and assured me that I would find there at least one, 
perhaps more than one, former President of the American Historical As- 
sociation. 

I recognize that so random a sampling has no value as evidence. But I 
do believe that those who feel that most of our curriculum difficulties could 
be solved by requiring more courses in American history, should conduct 
some such inquiry on a broader and more throroughgoing scale. If our 
American historians were not our safest guides before the war, there is at 
least a presumption that they may not be so now. 

All of us here agree that it is preeminently fitting that the American 
student should know the history of his own country. If some of us object 
to the overemphasis upon American history it is in part because of the too 
limited view which the average American histories present of our American 
civilization. Most of them begin with 1492. Now, some of the most impor- 
tant events in the history of American civilization happened outside of 
America and long before 1492. We should recognize this here in our holiday 
meeting of the M. L. A. Of all the anniversaries in our history the one which 
still arouses the deepest emotional response, which means most to us all, 
even in 1945, is not the Fourth of July, or Armistice Day, or even Washing- 
ton’s or Lincoln’s birthday. It is Christmas, the anniversary of the birth of 
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Christ 1945 years ago, over in Palestine. This fact and the spread of Christi. 
anity through the ancient world, which are among the most fundament,| 
and significant facts in the history of our American culture, are usually not 
mentioned in textbook histories of the U. S. A. 

There is another fundamental element in our culture more important 
today than it ever was before. It came to us from the classical world. It js 
from the Greeks that we took not only the idea but the word cosmos. This 
means that the world of nature is a world governed by laws discoverable 
by the human reason. That is still the basis of science, not only in America 
but in Europe and Asia. The Stoics later gave to our culture another idea 
and another word, cosmopolis. By this they meant that the world of man 
also must be a world of law. Nor was this concept that we are all citizens 
of one city, of ‘one world,” allowed to remain as merely an interesting 
speculation. It passed into the fabric of Roman law as the jus gentium and 
lies at the basis of our own legal conceptions of equity, and from it our 
“founding fathers”’ drew their faith in the equality of all men and in inalien- 
able human rights. Like Jefferson they had found these concepts in the 
works of that Roman lawyer, Cicero, known to them all. 

At a time when judges of our nation are serving on courts in Asia and 
Europe trying men for ‘‘War Crimes” in many lands it would seem more 
than ever necessary to emphasize that our cardinal American concepts are 
not exclusively nationalistic but that we share them with all good men of 
other nations and of ancient times. 

It is these concepts that underlie the greatest works of literature, that 
have come down to us from the Hebraic-Christian and the classical tra- 
dition. These works are not alien to us or our culture. They are the sources 
of what is strongest and best in our American tradition. 

There is another reason why some of us old fashioned teachers of litera- 
ture are disturbed. In the twentieth century it is the historians who in the 
popular mind and in the mind of many historians have become the only 
effective teachers of modern man. In an earlier time it was great religious 
teachers, poets, and men of letters who fulfilled this function. We still be- 
lieved with Aristotle that poetry was “more philosophical” than history. 
That is because we believed with these poets that God had created man in 
his own image. This meant that He had given man at least a touch, a 
thimbleful of creative power to make or break his life. There were also 
general laws, moral principles which men, in a certain measure at least, 
were free to follow or to violate, but violated at their peril. 

In our time we have changed all that: the historians are our only proph- 
ets. As mentors for young Americans, we have substituted for the world's 
great poets and prophets our own sometimes mediocre nationalistic his- 
torians. The awkward thing about it is that they prophesy only after the 
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event and pursue the philosophy invented by the Germans and called by 
them Historismus. Briefly stated, this doctrine says there are no general 
principles such as the inalienable rights our American forefathers believed 
in. There are only forever changing concrete situations which are altered 
by the operation of “the forces of history.” It is these forces alone which 
shape men and nations. History, in other words, makes men. We used to 
believe that the dignity of human life lay in the fact that men, in some 
slight degree at least, made history, at least their own history: and in the 
times of Lenin, Mussolini, and Hitler perhaps that view still deserves more 
serious consideration. But these historians tell us now that there are no 
generally valid ethical systems. Religions and philosophies are products of 
time and geography. That is why one of them said there can be a history 
of philosophy but no philosophy of history, and that is why even one of 
the philosophers of our time, Ortega y Gasset, yielding to this Historismus, 
has recently told us that man has no nature, he has only a history. It 
might be worth inquiring whether a true philosophy of history cannot be 
found in the great masterpieces of literature and of art. 

These forces of history, we are told, make nations what they are. Each 
nation is unique, therefore has a destiny of its own. That is why there can 
be no general principles above the nation. Each is unconditionally sovereign; 
in other words, can and must do what it has been conditioned to do by 
these great impersonal historical forces. That is the basis of the nationalistic 
philosophy of our time. And I submit to you that on that basis there is no 
possibility whatever of our living together peacefully in one world and 
creating that world government, that world law, and that world morality 
which we must have in the age of the atomic bomb if our civilization is to 
survive. 

Now, the distressing part of all this is that the immense vogue of the 
historians has led teachers of literature to give up the Aristotelian dictum 
that poetry is more philosophical than history and has made us become not 
teachers of literature but teachers of history also, and above all, as we 
have indicated, professors of nationalism. We are professors of French, 
Spanish, Italian, English, American, or what not. Just as the historians do, 
we too, in taking up a piece of literature, show the great impersonal forces 
that shape it. We treat it as a product, not a poet’s creation. We no longer 
try to explain how humanly true is this conception of life but how Spanish, 
how English, how German, how French. For us, too, time and geography 
make literature. When we are through showing how Spanish, how English, 
how German, or how French this is, we explain further how sixteenth cen- 
~ or eighteenth century or nineteenth*century it'is; and most of us stop 
there. 


If in this critical time of our history some of us are pleading for a return 
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to the tradition of more humane letters, we must cease to be so exclusively 
nationalistic and historical. We must recognize the very simple fact that ip 
proportion as literature becomes great literature it transcends these natiop. 
alistic limitations. Don Quixote is great literature, not because it is » 
Spanish, but because it is so human. In it Cervantes has revealed an aspect 
of life so fundamental and general that you and I recognize it in our Ameri- 
can friends of 1945 when we call them quixotic. He has reduced to their 
final common human denominator traits that Spaniards, Frenchmen, Amer. 
icans, and Germans possess. The same is true of Falstaff or of Faust, 
Shakespeare is not great because he makes the Danish prince Hamlet and 
the young Italian Romeo over into the image of Elizabethan Englishmen. 
He is great because he presents them as so fundamentally and significantly 
human. In so far as we ultra-nationalized Americans remain human these 
great works are as much a part of our American tradition as Phillip Freneay 
or Brockden Brown. It is only when we begin to insist again upon this 
common human denominator that we are returning to our own particular 
tradition, the tradition of more humane letters. 

There never was a time when such a return to fundamentals was more 
necessary, for unless we reduce this insistence upon irreducible nationalistic 
particularism there is no likelihood that men will recognize the need or the 
possibility of those common moral principles without which no world gov- 
ernment and no world peace is possible. 

There used to be much talk in university circles about ‘‘the decline of the 
humanities.” I believe an excellent case can be made out for the thesis that 
the réle of the humanities tended to decline and almost disappear in prv- 
portion as our nationalistic age accepted the new historical dispensation. 
The decline of the humanities is only the other side of the rise of Historismus. 

We all admit now that great works of literature, that great poems, for 
instance, do not fall “like meteorites from the sky.” Their writers are sub- 
ject tc the influences, to the problems of their country and their time. These 
writers are involved in the historical process, and the historical approach 
can teach us a good deal. It cannot, however, or at least it does not nowa- 
days, teach us or our students what it is most important for them to recog- 
nize. In the poem, novel, or play the poet attempts to tell us something 
about our human lot. He is successful in proportion as he does this, and 
though he himself was influenced by historical forces, once his work of att 
is finished he, as artist, has transcended the historical process. Once the 
Venus de Milo was finished by its sculptor it defies the forces of history. 
The washing of the tide of times does not erode or alter it. It is no longet 
subject to change. So too of Sophocles’ Edipus Rex or Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let or Goethe’s Faust. When our scholars establish the text of a great poe 
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or play they set it outside and above time. The historical process no longer 
operates upon it. 

In his dormitory room here in Illinois an American undergraduate in 
1945 can read unchanged what Sophocles or Plato wrote 2400 years ago. 
These works are not therefore mere flotsam on the stream of history. They 
are, as the Greeks quite truly called them, humanity’s permanent posses- 
sions. Let us not renounce our heritage. It is the function of the humanities 
to make men more human and humane. Never was the need for the proper 
discharge of this task so desperately urgent. An immense opportunity lies 
ahead of us. Never was it more necessary that the students of various 
nations should have brought to their attention and interpreted to them the 
best that has been known and thought in the world. This alone can reduce 
our present nationalistic distempers. This only can help us create something 
like a common cultural background without which world government and 
world law and life in one world must remain an impossible dream. This is 
our function in so far as we believe we are teachers of more humane letters. 

Many of us are not conscious of the degree to which we have become 
historicized. This is because we like to believe that we are more “‘scientific”’ 
than our predecessors. It is true that scholarship in the humanities calls for 
the same patient and arduous search for accuracy that other disciplines 
demand. But it is a grievous error to believe we have become scientific. We 
have moved in the opposite direction. Science seeks behind the particular 
concrete phenomenon the general principle or “law.”” We have been tending 
to make the particular work of literature more and more particularistic and 
therefore less commensurable with what is fundamental in human experi- 
ence. 

More and more we are teaching in our schools and colleges American 
literature and American civilization. In many cases, indeed in most cases, 
we are teaching them in a fashion which indicates that we are now, cul- 
turally speaking, more isolationist than we were before the war. In too 
many instances we are cutting ourselves off from the mainsprings of our 
own American tradition. We have a right to be proud of our achievements. 
But we must not forget that the great literatures of Greece and Rome and 
of the European peoples from which our own people sprang are also a part 
of America’s heritage and of America’s culture. Henry James was not wor- 
shipping strange gods when he learned his art from Balzac. T. S. Eliot is 
not unAmerican because he owes more to Baudelaire, to Dante, and to 
Sophocles than to Holines or Freneau. 

We Americans by origin are the most cosmopolitan people in the world. 
Asa nation our country is the youngest daughter of a great cultural tra- 
dition which we have a right to claim as our own. It is no reproach that in 
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literature and many of the arts we have not yet matched the older members 
of our common family. We should be willing to see ourselves as we are that 
we may move toward greater achievements in the future. We should admit, 
therefore, that no American has yet written an epic comparable to Homer’ 
or Vergil’s. We have no tragic poet to put into the class with Sophocles or 
Shakespeare or Goethe; no comic poet to match Aristophanes or Molitre; 
no novel to place beside Dostoyevski’s. If we are to help train the writers 
of future America it is still wise that we aid them to understand thes 
greater works. We should recognize, to alter slightly the poet’s words, that 

Time which makes of new things old, 

Leaves some old things new. 


In teaching these masterpieces we must combat the notion that we are 
imposing something “foreign” upon American students. We are opening to 
them the treasure house of humanity, initiating them into their own larger 
tradition. In a time when we need more than ever before world law and 
world government, we can and should help our young men and women 
prepare themselves for life in this new cosmopolis, in this One World, and 
make it possible for them to call themselves as George Washington called 
himself, “citizens of the Great Republic of Humanity at large.” 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Tue Secretary presents as his formal report for 1945 the following items: 

1. The Supplement of 1944 and the four quarterly numbers of PMLA, 
Volume LX (including in the Supplement and June and December numbers 
the Acts and Meetings of the Executive Council). 

2. Of the 13 books named in the Program (page 3) the 2 issued in 1945 
and the 2 announced as forthcoming. 

To the latter may now be added: 

The Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy. By Howard H. Dunbar. 
Revolving Fund Series, No. XIV. 

3. A grant of $200 to Ralph S. Boggs in aid of the Old Spanish Dictionary 
project of the Group Spanish I. 

4. Membership in the Association totaling 4,000+ (in 1944, 3,706), a 
gain of some 300 members. The thirty Honorary Members are not included 
nor are 523 subscribing libraries. 

5. An anonymous grant of $1,238.50 received in aid of publication. The 
total for 1935-1945 exceeds $76,000. Proceeds from sales of books in 1945 
exceeded $6,500 (in 1944, $2,000). 

The figures on membership still include some scores in the armed forces, 
carried as inactive members. On September 30 our membership had risen 
to 3,949. By resignation we lost 40 members (71 in 1944). Since the October 
drop (to 3,696) the membership net rise prior to meeting has been 163. 

Apart from this we have sustained the loss of at least two Honorary 
Members, Oliver Elton and Henry Cecil Wyld, and of 24 members, among 
whom are James Taft Hatfield, John Livingston Lowes, and Felix E. Schel- 
ling, former presidents of the Association, Albert W. Aron, John Harrington 
Cox, Thomas A. Knott, Joseph N. Lincoln, and Edwin Carl Roedder. 

The Association has been represented on the following occasions: 


At the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Founding of the Graduate School, The 
University of Southern California by President Frederich Hard of Scripps College. 


January 25-28 
At the Inauguration of Donald Charles Agnew as President of Coker College by 


Dean Francis Wright Bradley of the University of South Carolina. April 28 
At the Celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Wilson College by Pro- 
fessor Albert Backman of Gettysburg College. October 13 
At the Inauguration of William Allison Shimer as President of Marietta College 
by Professor Alexander H. Schutz of Ohio State University. October 20 
At the Inauguration of Ralph Cooper Hutchison as President of Lafayette College 
by Professor J. Burke Severs of Lehigh University. October 26 
At the Inauguration of George Henry Armacost as President of the University of 
Redlands by President Frederick Hard of Scripps College. November 4 


At the Inauguration of Howard S. McDonald as President of Brigham Young 
1313 
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University by Professor B. Roland Lewis of the University of Utah. November 14 
At the Inauguration of Franklin Stewart Harris as President of the Utah Agri- 
cultural State College by Professor Alice Senob of that college. November 16 
At the Inauguration of Wilson Martindale Compton as President of the State 

College of Washington by Professor Murry Wright Bundy of that college. 
December 11 


As Chairman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports: 


1. The March 1946 issue of PMLA has been sent to the printer, and all accepted 
papers have been prepared for printing. These suffice to fill Volume LXI with rather 
good distribution. 

2. The distribution of articles in Volume LX is as follows: American Literature 
2 papers, 21 pages; Celtic 2 papers, 12 pages; English (before 1600) 15 papers, 244 
pages; English (after 1600) 28 papers, 466 pages; French 11 papers, 154 pages; 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 2 papers, 24 pages; Germanic 7 papers, 151 pages; 
Linguistics 3 papers, 70 pages. 

3. An Index of Volumes L-LX will be printed in the 1945 Supplement. 

4. The Committee expresses gratitude to its Consultants for their prompt and 
careful reports. 

As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports: 


1. The 1946 Annual Meeting is scheduled for Washington, D. C., to be held on 
December 27, 28, and 30. The Chairman of the Local Committee, Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle, promises a Sunday full of local attractions. 

2. The membership rolls of nearly all our 50 Discussion Groups have been revised 
to bring them up to date. 

3. To the body of officers and committeemen the committee expresses gratitude 
for their effort which has this year produced a complete program. 


Under a directive of the Executive Council, the Association is exploring 
the possibility of establishing affiliated groups of scholars in foreign lands. 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 AND 1944, AND COMPARISON 
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Sept. 30,1945 Sept. 30, 1944 Increase 
General Funds: 
Permanent Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 51,163.19  $ 49,342.54 $1,820.65 
EEE ee een Oren nme 158.32 490.35 332 .03* 
Current Account—Cash................. 1,688.03 1,261.46 426.57 
De iakdknineccebeeesensnbesrdes $ 53,009.54 $ 51,094.35 $1,915.19 
Monograph Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 23,616.61 $ 21,898.50 $1,718.11 
ME cine taknocsbecsucswewasees 80.55 1,122.50 1 ,041.95* 
Current Account—Cash................. 3,028.41 1,352.31 1,676.10 
Peete ebibenisenaeenaune $ 26,725.57 $ 24,373.31 $2,352.26 
Research Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 10,529.15 $10,473.52 $ 55.63 
RR eer on 84.34 26.42 57.92 
Current Account—Cash..............0.. 805.14 510.49 294.65 
PC tsnieatiedecenestnuetatied s $ 11,418.63 $11,010.43 $ 408.20 
Rotograph Funds: 
Invested Fund: 
Investments (at book value)........... $ 4,959.51 $ 4,959.51 
DRE eat eee ncaa menna ees ekuwie 40.49 40.49 
Current Account—Cash................- 5,534.84 5,757.60  $ 222.76* 
Pusinbideorbacinencessoed $ 10,534.84 $10,757.60 $ 222.76* 
Emergency Fund—Cash................06. $ 2,191.43 $ 1,837.22 $ 354.21 
Revolving Book Fund—Cash.............. $ 1,125.69 $ 481 .38 $ 644.31 
Joint Photostat Service—Cash............. $ 873.77 $ 865.13 $ 8.64 
Variorum Shakespeare—Cash.............. $ 5,290.83 $ 5,262.72 $ 28.11 
Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Cash......... $ 6,761.75 $ 3,043.08 $3,718.67 
General Book Fund—Cash..............-. $ 1,893.88 $ 2,150.63 $ 256.75* 
Council Fund—Cash...............00e00- $ 132.12 $ 123.19 $ 8.93 
PE didnincicnbesieieneteneas $119,958.05 $110,999.04 $8,959.01 
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FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE D 
YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 | 
A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
i i tc cd ci oscKkeoneereesendensedeeneneesecense $ 1,261.46 
RECEIPTS: 
Membership Dues: 
ii sa cabeevaessaieedion $ 481.00 
Annual Memberships..............-022005 15,654.01 $16,135.01 
EPOOATY SUDECHICIODS. 6.1... cicvcesccccionssccgieesessscees 2,991.50 
SSIS OF MAVETUBNE SPACE. 60.5.0... cccccccccccccceseseese'e 3,180.00 
Income on Investments: 
Permanent Fund (less service charges $95.90). $ 2,101.15 
Monograph Endowment Fund............. 1,077.36 
Research Endowment Fund................ 427.53 
Rotograph Invested Fund................. 133.70 3,739.74 
Sales: 
tie pid aiicinidbnt cane mie nedts $ 444.02 C 
ME caso ctesisiineuie aioe ee Peano aewaiwiee 82.20 | Fu 
IERIE oes oon d cscs ale isinwigissurresioe oe 618.00 
Research Fund Publications............... 8.62 
Revolving Fund Books................-220- 378.52 
Variorum Shakespeare. ..........eseeceees 4,147.50 
NE ER ntteccesdvesevevevece 1,505.12 ~~ 
Counedl Fund Books. .....o.06000.scccccecse 41.75 7,225.73 I 
Collected for Other Societies.............ssssseccesseees 570.90 ; 
Miscellaneous: Rot 
inne aaniebarodieenewn’ $ 600.00 Sale 
Subscriptions to Rotograph Fund........... 175.00 E 
cc cciwanewenaeeees 1,830.11 M 
pO 1,521.24 R 
DT idciéedaiihatinvemnnee banknos 148.00 R 
Trends in Education subsidy............... 706 .37 C: 
Trends in Education sales................. 129.66 | 
PARE ekhscerdteeseworenderteeese 107.55 5,217.93 Ce 
SEINE io os cawogaecwriceiseben ee eee biewlseensamenen = anee 39,060.81 Co 
a ihctniatesjsiacranaissabicndiceddsehuslip masa tiak bi dbaetiiap inten nnnieaaaninnde $40,322.27 
DISBURSEMENTS: BALAI 
I sisi ad, cera renreiaiea are ound kine aabwews $12,524.13 
Administrative Expenses: Note 
Salaries: 1946, $1 
BOGNNNTY GE TINGE... 0. ccccccccessces $ 3,999.99 
BS oe os eo nacceenicGonewcsnsee 2,500.00 
 cisinthotinndtenidwenesueKeess 2,238.00 


TO IIB oo oie dsscis-cind wcdnanieise dives $ 8,737.99 
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DISBURSEMENTS (Continued) 





Postage and Telephone..................6. $ 573.00 
Supplies and Express................0000 176.61 
Ne WRI o.oo oiescescccivsusctwscus 389.32 $9,876.92 
Miscellaneous Expenses: 
Committee Expemses............ccccccceee $ 279.09 
Audit of Treasurer’s and Trustee’s Accounts. 225.00 
| en 61.50 
American Council of Learned Societies. ..... 75.00 
American Council on Education............ 10.00 
Program (Annual Meeting)................ 538.88 
hicciekd nc cerdesuesteneda 1,535.50 
Refunds and Exchange...................- 148.35 
Executive Ccuncil Meeting................ 309.57 
ie eS 418.56 
Refund to Rotograph Invested Fund........ 2.63 
English Language in American Education. ... 280.51 3,884.59 
Collections Remitted to Others...................00ce0e- 576.89 
Funds Transferred: 
Life Memberships to Managing Trustee..... $ 481.00 
Book Subsidy to Revolving Book Fund... .. 600.00 
PINT Cis o.xeesevcvsccecceves 2,000.00 3,081.00 
Income on Investments: 
Monograph Endowment Fund............. $ 1,077.36 
Research Endowment Fund................ 427.53 
Rotograph Invested Fund................. 133.70 
Rotograph Fund Subscriptions............... 175.00 
Sales: 
Emergency Fund—40% Sales of PMLA..... 177.61 
Monograph Current Account—Books....... 618.00 
Research Current Account—Publications... . 8.62 
Revolving Book Fund—Books............. 378.52 
Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Variorum 
SEEDERS sneanee Papers 4,147.50 
General Book Fund—Books............... 1,505.12 
31 Council Fund—Books...............eee00 41.75 8,690.71 
- FE TEED FOL aT CT EE eee $38 ,634.24 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. $ 1,688.03 


Note: Advances for account of Emergency Fund to be returned to Current Account in 
1946, $1,593.59. 
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B. MONOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 








BALANCE, October 1, 1964.0... 0c ccccccsscccccesveccvvccccesesevesess $ 1,352.31 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on Bank Balance................ Wain etictonn mien $ 13.58 

I NS BION ois vicoicinic doo sewsainviosinedadsaeewene 1,077.36 

Pe TENN oi os 6 orc ro-0005s-a29 cisiatemseiseaiecleerawrcinete esos 618.00 1,708.94 

Eo ee ee En ee Te re ere ee ery ere $ 3,061.25 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

ee re ee ee ee ee Tee ert $ 10.00 

MMO feo ota sionc casseip opine waieniaeNReeeseNwas 22.84 32.84 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. 


C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 


$ 3,028.41 














BR Cee 8 oss oe vccscnvccessconiccevenccossececcoes $ 510.49 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on Bank Balance. ..........+.eeeeeeeeeeeeeereces $ 5.22 

OE EEL ET Pee 427 .53 

Sales of Research Fund Publications. ...............-.e0005 8.62 441.37 | 

I the Se BIL 2 ais rege GeiowaIarEee Sena wee ees a $ 951.86 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

en 9 ee Pie Gan oer ewe eee $ 125.00 

I I in i oh coca soupesesressieoonnswd 21.72 146.72 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. $ 805.14 

D. EMERGENCY FUND 

ts I Bi, Fans de ncn scciwsceccccccnccesesescusveses $ 1,837.22 
RECEIPTS: 

eet Gate I TUNIS ooo: 6 0.6:6:6.0'5 5 0b: 0'b boosie sinine'e $ 13.11 

SO, 6 Olhee Gales A PEL... .ocscccvsssccvccsesevccees 177.61 

GHP Ve 10P PANEE TOE PIL 6 6 6 oisicccices se scecdwssearsvesiens 2,000.00 2,190.72 

Total ee ee ae ee ee eer ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee oe $ 4,027.94 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

To Current Account for Paper for PMLA............-+00+5 $ 1,830.11 

Purchase of Back Numbers of PMLA...........000eeeeeees 6.40 1,836.51 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945............-. $ 2,191.43 








Nore: Advances from Current Account to meet bills for reproducing back numbers of 
PMLA during 1942 and 1944 to be repaid to Current Account in 1946, $1,593.59. 
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E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 














i Ci cccrscindeneteosiadansecesneudelbates Gaceus $ 481.38 
RECEIPTS: 

ee es $ 4.94 

EE ee 600.00 

Sales of Revolving Fund Books.................ccceeeeces 378.52 983.46 

Tris i cia cic a onkcoehbcauiesadadamiceaabenacaseunt $ 1,464.84 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Eh cb cuciednidccedschnacncgheewiasteesneebaees $ 10.00 

INES. .c0s o cass Sus ened Ras Cedi eoetesesendeoeres 3.84 

Purchase of Books for Re-aale..... ....000ccccccccccsesseccece 125.31 

ee He I sibs 0s ndienceeewiwedesewnewdeieweeuwn 200.00 339.15 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. $ 1,125.69 

F. ROTOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 

i iin s. naan genpaiguisinmicise aenaeaabeaib ee weal eats $ 5,757.60 
RECEIPTS: 

I as cco ce anianaededecensionsedtas $ 28.52 

ee a ee 133.70 

Subscriptions to the Rotograph Fund..................e00. 175.00 

i ined cuemoiecabekeewweeoeeshes 2.63 339.85 

DT citiielleadudseuncianawigracéiobeensodsdensendaeiasbewees $ 6,097.45 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Purchase of Photographic Reproductions................... $ 5.16 

nd ccctncdtendedeedisbhieseubdedseedwsaes 37.45 

lt tiddeebdpateiemianndeaiibecteeete dustin’ 520.00 562.61 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. $ 5,534.84 

G. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 

Ee es i cccensnweiceenniesietauedendiiedouekbe $ 865.13 
RECEIPTS: 

NN i i dad cinta i te clisig itdedinatmddeiaebiowedid 8.64 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. $ 873.77 


H. VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 
BALANCE, October 1, 1944 


RECEIPTS: 
TESORO LE LTT RT TM 28.11 
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I. CARNEGIE SHAKESPEARE GRANT 























IN Ge DE iicnvceneveuresscdcavesesevssesenseuswes ~~»  $ 3,043.08 Exe 
RECEIPTS: \ 
ein tpedesaw wakes $ 24.60 ne 
Sales of Variorum Shakespeare.............ccccccccccccecs 4,147.50 4,172.10 It 
ih tien sieidnbewt iendibawieds HeniekbeeebeueeeNenes $ 7,215.18 - 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
ited ticeddaneiesbesbanememebeeuseousaed $ 65.00 
hess nnccdisncsieiceoucieusienvbadoneivincn 388.43 453.43 - 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. $ 6,761.75 
=—_—_ THE 
J. GENERAL BOOK FUND of t 
I ie 0 PIII io iniscinsisevescesiseycesisssccescecsece $ 2,150.63 “ 
of e3 
RECEIPTS: | cour 
Triterest On Bank BAIANee...........c.o coc ccccsccsvccecccceeees $ 15.44 and 
Sales of General Series Books. ..........ccccccscscccccsccees 1,505.12 1,520.56 
iti piyeiakeseieseenednndadtenes nett seutebeesesssace $ 3,671.19 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
teint ce cdbeebastisscewsaewueenesies $ 1,631.92 
Income from Sales—To Authors...............00ceeeceeees 45.80 
ioe aii ata a Ohio ee Saiki dle O mia EwWINIWA Cie 50.00 
is Di Cio eaten eseebacieienaerksemeeeds 49.59 1,777.31 
Face 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945.............. $ 1,893.88 $2, 
K. COUNCIL FUND 
ee  . cnchcevuenneneeeseeweenedatenteennes $ 123.19 1, 
RECEIPTS: 
ec cthcie imme eennieeeaien $ .99 9, 
I Oe GE PUN BEB yio6. ccc cccccccscsccceccccccsess 41.75 42.74 
Ui cisdeisecrenseeabehssideehsbuneeenciersaevonsovawcossve $ 165.93 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
i it tie eetie bd cendddesmisabeboaedsoaseubesen $ 30.00 2, 
NINN «7. .ar2¥s:Gieus crsiptaciolapinaa nhmawedaleosediomedauuam 3.81 33.81 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1945...........00 $ 132.12 3, 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America: 


We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of your Treasurer in 
charge of current funds of the Association in relation to the accompanying statements thereof 
for the year ended September 30, 1945. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits A to K, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s 
cash receipts during the year as recorded, his disbursements during the year, and the cash 
balances in the respective funds under his control at September 30, 1945. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, November 15, 1945. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Tue Auditing Committee met on October 26, 1945, in the office of the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Association. The reports of the year ending September 30, 1945, as presented by the 
Treasurer, were found to be correct and are certified herewith by the Committee. The work 
of examining the vouchers in detail was in the hands of Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, New York, N. Y. The Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the devoted 
and competent work carried out by the Treasurer. 
(signed) Exxiort V. K. Dopsie 
Dana H. FERRIN 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT 


L. PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST CoMPANY OF NEW YorK 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$2,000.00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, General Mortgage, 4% $ 1,575.00 
Bonds, due March 1, 1975, interest payable March 1 and Septem- 
ber 1. 
1,066.67 Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 747.01 
come 5$% Bonds, Series “‘A,” due May 1, 1961, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1. Registered. 
9,000.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,” 23%, dated Octo- 9,000.00 
ber 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest 
payable April 1 and October 1. 
200.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,”’ 24%, dated Octo- 200.00 
ber 1, 1942, due October 1, 1954, registered at 100 net, interest 
payable April 1 and October 1. 
2,700.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,” 24%, dated Janu- 2,700.00 
ary 1, 1944, due January 1, 1956, registered at 100 net, interest 
payable January 1 and July 1. 
3,450.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, dueSeptember15, 3,598.78 
1948, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
4,000.00 United States Savings Bonds, Series “G,”, 2}%, dated March 1, 4,000.00 
1945, due March 1, 1957, registered at 100 net, interest payable 
March 1 and September 1. 
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$ 4,000.00 United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due December 15, 
1954/52, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
16,300.00 United States Savings Bonds, Series “G,”’ 23%, dated February 1, 
1945, due February 1, 1957, registered at 100 net, interest payable 
February 1 and August 1. 
1,000.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 15, 
1959/56, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
1,000.00 United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
3,200.00 Western Pacific Railroad Company, General Mortgage 44% In- 
come Bonds, Series “‘A,’’ due January 1, 2014, interest payable 
May 1 annually. 


Bond and Mortgage 


799.95 Participation certificate in bond of Langham Corporation fox 
$830,925.86, secured by mortgage on premises 135 Central Park 
West, due November 15, 1948, interest at 13%, payable May 15 
and November 15. Guaranteed by the Prudence Company. 


Par Value Stocks 


48 shares ($100 par value each) of Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, 5% Preferred Stock, Series ‘‘A.” 

37 shares Western Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock 
(360/1000 Share, Bearer Scrip—void after 12/31/49) 


$48,716.62 
REpoRT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 
RECEIPTS: Principal 
Balance carried forward from 1944 report................00005 $ 490.35 
From the Treasurer—Life Membership payments.............. 481.00 


From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Sale of $2,500 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway 
Company, Income Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 
1960, interest payable March 1 and September 1.......... 2,242.45 
Sale of $1,000 International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion, 5% Debenture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest 
payable February 1 and August 1... ........c.ccccccesee 964.48 
Sale of $10,900 New York Central Railroad Company, Refund- 
ing and Improvement Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series ‘“‘C,’’ due 
October 1, 2013, interest payable April 1 and October 1..... 9,394.81 
Sale of $2,000 Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., Debenture 
3% Bonds, due July 1, 1964, interest payable January 1 and 
SE Bek R Paka whens Vs dds ChEwke kek ehdaeesesKsoewees 2,131.45 
Sale of $3,000 Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, 
First Consolidated Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, 
interest payable April 1 and October 1..................-. 2,994.68 
Sale of 40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Cumulative 
Convertible Prior Preferred stock (no par value) and 20 shares 
of Common stock (no par value). ............0200eeeeees 





$ 4,010.00 


16,300.00 


1,041.56 
1,030.01 


2,526.06 


799.95 


2,671.67 


963.15 


$51,163.19 


30, 1945 


Income 
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Dividend paid by Estate of New York Investors Bankrupt on 
proof of claim vs. them by reason of their Guaranty dividend 
of .1694% on $875 Realty Associates Security Corporation 
Guaranteed Sinking Fund Insurance 5% Bonds, due October 





1, 1943 ($1.48); and dividend .1694% on $49.77 on claim 
filed on accrued interest ($.09)............... ccc ce ee ees $ 1.57 
Received in connection with exchange of $8,000 Western Pacific 
5% Bonds, due 1946: 
New Securities: 
, $3,200 Western Pacific Railroad Company, General Mort- 
gage 44% Income Bonds, Series “A,” due January 1, 
2014. 
48 shares Western Pacific Railroad Company, Preferred 
Stock. 
37 shares Western Pacific Railroad Company, Common 
Stock (360/1,000 share, Bearer Scrip). 
Cash adjustment: 
224% of the principal amount of new general mortgage in- 
as tcikcnasndceiindsdernsdentebonminene 720.00 
$15.81 for each share of new preferred stock............ 758.88 
9.00 for each share of new common stock............ 336.24 
Distribution on allowed claim at 1.505461 on Prudence Com- 
iis siete heaop an aunacaeeie ke teNed meres 16.57 
Payment in full of unpaid principal, Realty Associates Securities 
Corporation Guaranteed Sinking Fund Income Bond, 5%, 
due October 1, 1965, Registered ... ...........c.cccssccsscsces 700 .00 
Unpaid interest at 5% from July 10, 1933 to April 15, 1945... $ 186.70 
Income on Investments: 
Chicago, Terre Haute and Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds 62.50 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 
PNG: pac nw Ge cswwinb ue ses ahbck seen enw eseas' 19.59 
Participation Certificate 14% in Bond of Langham Corpora- 
thE eine beRee te eeeKeninneKdeesnsKenews 12.00 
Rr 458.34 
Prudence Securities Corporation 53% Income Bonds. ...... 90.66 
Realty Associates Securities 5% Gold Bond............... 19.66 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 3% Debentures. ...............-005 40.00 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,”’ 23% (1953). 225.00 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,” 24% (1954). 5.00 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,”’ 23% (1956) . 67.50 
United States Savings Bonds, Series “G,” 23% (March 1, 
Sltidinitas teins dhigns kamagnibeatiinieiaaienwaineed’ 50.00 
United States Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,’’ 23% (February 1, 
er em dpekiegnieaweawaibos 203.75 
United States of America 24% Treasury Bonds........... 86.26 
United States of America 27% Treasury Bonds........... 28.74 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds............ 43.07 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds.............. 108.75 
Western Pacific Railroad Company General Mortgage 44% 
Ni kisceceSeeushnceedsbikeeusesieer 144.00 
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Western Pacific Railroad Company Preferred Stock, Series A 
Western Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock........ 
Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Cumulative Convertible Prior 

EL nisin etpin eet dheneseeeddesbiosneswe 





$25,509.88 





DISBURSEMENTS: Principal 


To the Treasurer, income on investments.................0005 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Purchase of $4,000 United States of America 2% Treasury 
Bonds, dated December 1, 1944, due December 15, 1954/52, 
interest payable June 15 and December 15................ $ 4,010.00 
iii irdicacwdeetaepaheddadaeernsnenowers 
Purchase of $16,300 United States Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,” 
24% dated February 1, 1945, due February 1, 1957, interest 
payable February 1 and August 1....................... 16,300.00 
Purchase of $4,000 United States Savings Bonds, Series ‘‘G,” 
24% dated March 1, 1945, due March 1, 1957, interest pay- 
able March 1 and September 1.................cceeceees 4,000.00 
Purchase of $1,000 United States of America 23% Treasury 
Bonds, due September 15, 1959/56, interest payable March 
iin pchendkansebeemendedaesewes 1,041.56 
tk cdc rbtbrtensiedeenerieneonreeneees 
Services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of in- 
come, etc., for the Permanent Fund, Monograph Endowment 
Fund, Research Endowment Fund, and Rotograph Fund 
(their charge being 23% of the income collected).......... 











$25 , 351.56 
i i nin pe adieneeiaieiaekeruneeeanwene $25 , 509.88 
iciccbideneiienencecewderedinens 25,351 .56 





Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
SG siibtecneneensnedctbsdencwerewsesnents $ 158.32 





M. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
oF NEw York, SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


Face Value Bonds 


$ 533.33 Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 
come 54% Bonds, Series “A,” due May 1, 1961, interest payable 

May 1 and November 1. Registered. 
2,900.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,’’ 23%, dated Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest 
payable April 1 and October 1. 
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1,600.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,” 24%, dated Janu- $ 1,600.00 
ary 1, 1944, due January 1, 1956, registered at 100 net, interest 
payable January 1 and July 1. 

12,600.00 United States Savings Bonds, Series “G,” 24%, dated February 1, 12,600.00 
1945, due February 1, 1957, registered at 100 net, interest payable 
February 1 and August 1. 

900.00 United States of America 2% ‘Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 936.11 

1960/55, interest payatle March 15 and September 15. 

4,000.00 United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due December 15, 4,010 .00 
1954/52, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 


) Bond and Mortgage 


908.49 Participation certificate in bond of Krim Far Realty Corporation 908.49 
for $87,119 secured by mortgage on premises S/W Corner Avenue 
Y and East 19th Street, Brooklyn, New York, due August 15, 

) 1942, interest at 44%, payable February 15th quarterly. Guaran- 

teed by Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company. 





Miscellaneous 
276.00 Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company Claim 180225, Wolcott 276.00 
Holding Corporation. 
$23,717.82 $23,616.61 
7 Report OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1944 report................00005 $ 1,122.50 
4) From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
= Sale of $2,500 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway 
2 Company, Income Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 
= 1960, interest payable March 1 and September 1.......... 2,242.45 
02 Sale of $11,000 New York Central Railroad Company, Refund- 
02 ing and Improvement Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “‘C,”’ due 
- October 1, 2013, interest payable April 1 and October1.... 10,334.29 


Sale of $1,000 International Telephone & Telegraph, 5% De- 

benture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable Febru- 
- EE caccincncceekasabadeneronndounnseve 964.48 
Sale of $2,000 Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, 

First Consolidated Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, 





interest payable April 1 and October 1.............2eeee: 1,996.46 
Payments on account of principal of Krim Far Realty Corpora- 
UR TP IE III oo.cc occcdccsccccccccecesssase 19.70 
ue Dividend on account of claim, Bond and Mortgage Guarantee 
01 Company in connection with Krim Far Realty Corporation 
Se ih te ai) aulna eee nandedoed 2.39 
Distribution on allowed claim at 1.505461 on Prudence Com- 
00 ete A in, oh catoeckeddueksaawnceenend 8.28 


Income on Investments: 
Chicago, Terre Haute and Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds $ 62.50 
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International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 


ISO EE ROPER OR Tce PR PA TR PE RE tee Om $ 19.58 
Participation Certificate 44% in bond of Krim Far Realty 

I NIN oii srarotae esa scraipic:elotsie ts ais sie-sin dnetebianwiewets 37.50 
Bier We Gt Be Mn ooo sks sc ccicccdeccccsccces 504.16 
Prudence Securities Corporation 53% Income Bonds....... 45.34 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series ‘‘G,” 23% (1953). 72.50 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series ‘‘G,” 24% (1956) . 40.00 
United States Savings Bonds, Series ‘‘G,’”’ 23% (1957)..... 158.93 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds........... 25.88 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds............ 43.07 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds.............. 72.50 





$16,690.55 $1,081.9% 





DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 


To the Treasurer, income on investments................+.00- $1,077.36 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Purchase of $4,000 United States of America 2% Treasury 
Bonds, dated December 1, 1944, due December 15, 1954/52, 
interest June 15 and December 15.................000005 $ 4,010.00 
RE EEEE orc cielo oie onisinmeneonesuinawpeee sei 4,60 
Purchase of $12,600 United States Savings Bonds, Series ‘‘G,”’ 
23% dated February 1, 1945, due February 1, 1957, interest 
PeMruacy 1A BUGUEE Bios: 20. o5.c csieoe sain ewssin ceeds ees 12,600.00 





$16,610.00 $1,081.96 





RENN 38 ie Stoel ce SeeeWue ain eaeesees $16,690.55 $1,081.96 
TOU PONS hobs io aieaisis O5i50ee seSSSe 6% SAO NTS 16,610.00 1,081.96 





Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Com- 
Se eee bie isn se en eevsesvseercieeers S. BSB scscore 





N. RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YoRK 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


Face Value Bonds Book value 
$ 2,400.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,” 23%, dated Octo- $ 2,400.00 
ber 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest 
payable April 1 and October 1. 
4,000.00 United States of America 33% Treasury Bonds, due June 15, 3,912.50 
1949, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
500.00 United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 516.65 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 











SEcI 


Face Val 
$,650.¢ 





SS Owe aS SS .ClC( UD 
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3,700.00 United States Savings Bonds, Series “G,” 24%, dated February1, $ 3,700.00 
1945, due February 1, 1957, registered at 100 net, interest payable 
February 1 and August 1. 


——_—$——- 


$10,600.00 $10,529.15 


—_—_—_—— =——S—S——— 
——— 


REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1944 report...................-05. $ 26.42 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Sale of $4,000 New York Central Railroad Company Refunding 
and Improvement Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “‘C,”” due Octo- 


ber 1, 2013, interest payable April 1 and October 1.......... 3,757.92 

Income on Investments: 
pe ee gO hy ES a $183.33 
United States of America 23% Treasury Bonds............. 14.38 
United States of America 33% Treasury Bonds............. 125.00 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,”’ 23%, (1953). . 60.00 
United States Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,’’ 23%, (1957)....... 44.82 





$3,784.34 $427.53 





DISBURSEMENTS: 


To the Treasurer, income on investments...............eeeeee0: $427 .53 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Purchase of $3,700 United States Savings Bonds, Series ““G,”’ 23%, 
dated February 1, 1945, due February 1, 1957, registered at 100 
net, interest payable February 1 and August 1.............. $3,700.00 





$3,700.00 $427.53 





ntti bcicecatesidewceoiamendenwdp emanate $3,784.34 $427.53 
TRE Ea eae eS Re See Ree nr 3,700.00 427.53 





Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
itis dnkeu diss sichesanmdentsadadaiare $ 84.34 


ee 





O. ROTOGRAPH INVESTED FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW York, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 


Face Value Bonds Book Value 


4,650.00 United States of America 23% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, $4,959.51 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


=. 
——_—_— 
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REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1945 
RECEIPTS: Principal Incom 


Balance carried forward from 1944 report...............ceeeeeeeeee $40.49 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Income on Investments: 
United States of America 23% Treasury Bonds................ $133.70 





$40.49 $133.79 























DISBURSEMENTS: 

To the Treasurer, income on investments...............-.eeeeeeees $133.70 
eink i cane dueehbracinienwedmtand ieee $40.49 $133.70 
os scicica Gad aeiwGAGDOIOWSSNRSEEROERS chore 133.70 
Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 

I ele ei cicemianleghcwakkwaecopesssesnenaees $40.49 ......, 
Respectfully submitted, 


LeRoy E. Kmpati 

GEorGE H. NETTLETON 

Witram A. N1TzE 
Trustees 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America: 

We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Trustees in 
charge of the permanent funds of your Association in relation to the accompanying statements 
thereof for the year ended September 30, 1945, and have obtained a confirmation from the 
custodian respecting securities held for the account of the Trustees at September 30, 1945. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits L to O, inclusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash 
receipts during the year as recorded, their disbursements during the year, and the securities 
and cash in the respective funds under their control at September 30, 1945. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountanls 


New York, November 15, 1945. 











PROFIT AND LOSS ON SALES OF INVESTMENTS, 1921-1945 





PERMANENT FUND 
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BUDGET FOR 1946 

















ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES: t 
NE EEE CR FOP TE POET TR TET $10,000.0 @ ° 
For Mandatory Transfers: t 

To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA)........000..ceeeeeeees 10.0 § 
For Administration: I 
aie da cb cedn sie bere aed bebimennkinaKnd Seabees 4,000.0) tl 
TREE, iio Ngicl nhac teeta shee eA Sele has a eR eRe ewe eee 2,500.00 te 
ET SE EO TT EE oe eT ee 3,700.0 (3 
a NI I oon psc ookreld cic ie inte -csonerorore big (gleiaieimisibreceldrsieisis aetna 500.00 tc 
EE ee ey See nT ae rene 200.0 8 tr 
NN oe Sisco vec dee hoi oudin SiSoie WES MOAN Pelee SOGa He Fi 350.00 ne 
For Miscellaneous Purposes: be 
American Council of Learned Societies. ...........ccccccccccccccccees 75.00 
Aamericam Commer OR PAGCKHOR....... ..soccccccscccccsessecesvceseeses 10.0 : 
en eee eee ee 300.0 # 
icra cece uediedreknanendnddeee ela snianineewens 30.0 g 2 
EE NTN 5, coc noc iene Ses Mani OIesa ps Cewm es MORE MMwOseRSesIE sien teeey H 
din edi ine auld sane scasaiar ana wae: 225.0 fC 
IS HEINE NONI 55 aha ny aessin-co wid ousidiein ac BWieeWawieeseweeseae'e 500.0 se 
Li 
EE Se ae ae ee ee a $22,960.00 

ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS: 3 
SII area sin.5 cy ata sleneenaeeeNivilew sd sleeaswmesaeiew $15, 800.0 
Prom Lisaey SUVSCrIstiOns 06: PALA . 6. oscsicccicccvecsecssxeces seasons 2,500.00 
EE ee ee eek a 2,500.00 
ne Gr IEE UE ier cecctcsceccedsesncoveeenceeeess 2,100.00 
Prom Sales of Back Numbers 6F PRILA oo... ci cctescgccsewecccesseees 250.0 

ati csrssta ic toe ate i ieee Sa THe Soa NieTe sa yig se Wel eewNaaN $23,150.00 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC Ac 
REPRODUCTIONS on 
By Professors Wa. C. HotBrooxk and Watter T. Pattison, Co-chairmen : 

WE have first to report the resignation of Professor Robert H. Williams as c0- , 

chairman of this committee. He served conscientiously through a period of frustra- ] ong 

tion and in a sense he will continue to serve, because he has sworn to enjoy no repos | Fd 
until all dividend claims are settled by his successor, Professor Pattison. cod 

With respect to acquisitions and requests for materials, we may paraphrase 4 | fon 
paragraph from last year’s report. Requests for materials have been rare and # soli 
acquisitions almost nil. There have been, however, two or three inquiries about the ] gro 
possibility of fairly extensive projects when normal conditions of reproduction te F oft 
turn—if they ever do. This in itself represents a gratifying advance over the eatly | An 
days when one applied timidly for a few sheets of photostats. Uni 
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After three years of deliberation and delay the Library of Congress and the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association have agreed on a fairly detiled plan of operation, 
of which the principal terms are these: (1) the MLA microfilm and rotograph collec- 
tion will be administered as a unit by the Library of Congress and shelved in the 
Microfilm Reading Room, which is administratively a section of the Rare Books 
Division; (2) the Library of Congress will receive, house and service materials now in 
the collection or to be added to it by the Association, and the Library will continue 
to respond to inquiries of a reference nature regarding the contents of the collection; 
(3) the Committee on Photographic Reproductions will, as heretofore, select items 
to be reproduced, the Association will order the material from libraries in this coun- 
try and abroad, and the Library of Congress will handle the physical problems con- 
nected with the films and rotographs; (4) the Association will consult the Library 
before entering upon any new projects which would materially increase the volume 
of business connected with the reproductions. 

This Committee is painfully aware of the huge backlog of dividend orders await- 
ing action, but for the first time in three years the outlook is really encouraging. 
How fast back orders can be taken care of depends now on how fast the Library of 
Congress can get under way again with its photo-duplication service. Until that 
service is wholly satisfactory we will not resume our soliciting of subscriptions from 
Libraries. 


List of Subscribers for 1945 to the Fund for the Photographic Reproduction of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books. Professor Wm. C. Holbrook, Co-chairman. 


Brooklyn College Pennsylvania State College 

University of Florida University of Toronto 

University of Illinois Wayne University 
Williams College 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
By HENRY GRATTAN DoyLe, Chairman 


AccoRDING to custom, this is an informal report by the chairman of the Commission 
on Trends in Education rather than a formal report of the Commission itself. It goes 
without saying that any opinions expressed herein are those of the chairman as an 
individual. 

The Commission has maintained its record of recent years in producing at least 
one publication in 1945, the report entitled The English Language in American 
Education, prepared by Thomas Clark Pollock of New York University with the 
cooperation of William Clyde DeVane of Yale University and Robert E. Spiller, 
formerly of Swarthmore College and now of the University of Pennsylvania. This 
slid piece of work has been well received and favorably reviewed. It will have a 
gtowing and continuing influence, as has been our experience with the earlier reports 
ofthe Commission. I am still receiving requests from Latin America for Literature in 
American Education, published in 1943. As previously reported, the Pan American 
Union published somewhat condensed editions of this report, in both Spanish and 
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Portuguese, for circulation in Latin America. The Union’s purpose was doubtles 
to demonstrate the concern that we so-called practical and machine-minded Nort 
Americans have in the things of the spirit. The fact that Latin Americans continy 
to express a wish to study the full English text of the report shows that chis purpos 
is by way of being achieved. 

The Commission’s report on the ASTP classes in foreign languages, published in 
1944, has been the object of widespread interest. That it was timely and useful i 
shown by the fact that few discussions or papers on the intensive language approach 
or on Army methods of instruction fail to mention our report as a starting-poiat, 
Even the rare critic who, overlooking the speed with which our study had to lk 
planned and carried out, attacks the report on the ground of the necessarily sub. 
jective nature of some of its judgments, pays unconscious tribute to the initiative 
and effort that made it possible to have such a report at all. A similar report on the 
area study program of the ASTP, prepared on the same over-all basis, would be 
useful to have, even though it might suffer from the same faults as our report on 
the language program. Unfortunately no such report is available. 

It has seemed wise not to be in too great a hurry with our promised report 
Foreign Languages Tomorrow, in view of the present wholesome ferment that is going 
on in the thinking of teachers and administrators regarding the problems of foreign 
language teaching. Evidence of this confronts us in nearly every issue of the public 
tions devoted to language teaching and can be found in many general educational 
publications as well. The mere bibliography of articles dealing with these problemsis 
assuming large proportions. It is our hope, however, to complete and publish soon, 
in 1946 if possible, the Commission’s promised report. The ferment of discussion 
shows signs of settling, so that we may perhaps be able to discern before too long 
the dividing line between froth and good clear ale. We are looking forward to the 
return of Stephen A. Freeman, of Middlebury College, a new member of the Com- 
mission, from his interesting experience with the “GI University” in Europe, and 
expect to avail ourselves of his special background in the preparation of our foreign 
language report. The Commission has been immeasurably strengthened, too, for 
this particular task by the addition to its membership of Robert Herndon Fife, of 
Columbia University, with his unparalleled background of experience as chairman 
of the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Education, 
its successor. 

In the meantime various studies are in progress which may be useful in the 
preparation of our report. The most important, perhaps. is the investigation of the 
problems of learning a second language which is being carried on at the University 
of Chicago under the direction of Dr. Ralph E. Tyler and Dr. Harold Dunkel, to 
which Professor Frederick B. Agard, of Princeton, one of those who participated in 
the Commission’s survey of ASTP classes, is devoting all his time while on a leave of 
absence from Princeton. Still another is the study, under the auspices of the Amer 
can Council of Education, of the implications for peace-time instruction of Amy 
and Navy war-time educational techniques. This investigation, under the direction 
of Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education of the State of Connecticut, will 
have at its disposal a fund of $150,000, of which half is a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the other half a grant from the General Education Board. The 
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modern foreign language aspect is being studied by Dr. R. J. Matthew, formerly of 
the College of the City of New York, with an advisory committee headed by Pro- 
fessor Fife. 

Among other studies is the report that Messrs. Fife, Freeman, and I were invited 
to make last Spring on the semi-intensive courses in French, German, and Spanish 
in operation at Yale University. This report, because of its special character, is not 
available for general circulation, but some portions of it will undoubtedly be useful 
both to the American Council on Education study and to our Commission in the 
preparation of Foreign Languages Tomorrow. A more extensive report which I was 
commissioned to prepare for the American Council of Learned Societies’ Committee 
on Language Teaching has been delayed by the necessary suspension of my ac- 
tivities resulting from a hospital experience and convalescence, together with the 
subsequent pressure of accumulated regular duties. Substantial progress on this 
enterprise may however be expected during the coming year. 

It is not, however, only the problems of foreign language teaching per se that 
must occupy the minds of disciples of the modern humanities. We cannot fail to be 
concerned also about recent developments affecting the place of foreign language 
instruction both in the colleges and universities and in the secondary schools. I can 
best illustrate this concern by excerpts from reviews of the recent ‘“Harvard Report”’. 
General Education in a Free Society, and from a discussion by Professor Kandel of 
Education for All American Youth, published by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association. Because of the tendency in some 
quarters to attempt to deprecate the opinions and disregard the evidence of modern 
foreign language teachers on matters affecting their own subjects (I shall return to 
this point later), I have chosen to quote, with one exception, solely from reviews 
or articles by writers who are not members of our craft. 

The first quotation is from a review of the “Harvard Report” by Professor I. L. 
Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia University, published in School and Society: 


General education, therefore, in both secondary school and college should be built up on 
three areas of learning—natural sciences, social studies, and the humanities—as three different 
methods of knowledge to direct “the students’ attention to the useful truth that man must 
familiarize himself with the environment in which nature has placed him if he is to proceed 
realistically with the task of achieving the good life.’’ The reconciliation of the conflicting views 
which have agitated American education for the past generation is to be found in the com- 
mittee’s belief 

“that our society and culture have indeed laid hold on common truths, knowledge of which 

is necessary for anything like a good and useful life, yet that, since our hold on truth is 

incomplete, we must forever look to new insights leading to change. Our argument, then, is 

that knowledge is dangerous and illiberal if it does not embrace as fully as possible the 
mainsprings of our culture.’? 

It is unfortunate that the only place where the committee seems to have forgotten this 
sound principle is in the discussion of the place of foreign languages. If the only argument that 
the committee could advance for the study of foreign languages is that it would contribute to 


the _— of English, the pages where the topic is discussed could well have been 
omitted. 


' School and Society, vol. 62, no. 1614 (December 1, 1945), 358-359. 
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The next excerpt is from “A Critique of the Harvard Report,” by Presiden 
Gordon Keith Chalmers of Kenyon College, published in the Association of America, 
Colleges Bulletin :* 


. . . In view of the practical mood in which the report is written, it is surprising to learn that 
the Committee recommends without a qualm that all students read a quantity of poetry in 
translation. The proposal occurs in connection with the required course in Great Texts of 
Literature, such as “Homer, one or two of the Greek tragedies, Plato, the Bible, Virgil, Dante 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Tolstoy.’’ Political, legal, and economic essays can be translated 
into English prose with little loss; so can most prose essays in philosophy. Poetry cannot, 
Yet four of the nine books here suggested are poems in another tongue (I omit the Bible be. 
cause the King James translation is an intimate part of our speech). Russians tell me that we 
cannot read Tolstoy in English, but his works are here recommended. 

The aim of the humanities course is “the fullest understanding of the work read rather than 
of men or periods represented, craftsmanship evinced, historic or literary development shown, 
or anything else.’’ This is a laudable purpose, and doomed to failure if the work is read in 
translation. A poem, be it an epic or a tragedy, derives much of its import from the way in 
which its words are put together. The student properly reads it to know what it says, to leam 
its own peculiar and special logic, and to debate with himself and his friends whether and in 
what respects it is true. He is required to take a course consisting largely of poems becaus 
poems require him to think in a fashion different from the thinking in a classic of polities or 
economics. But if most of the poems given him are not poems at all but prose representations 
of the ideas in a great poem, or, worse, bad English verse representing a paraphrase of ideas 
in a great poem, what the student comes to know is not poetry at all. He and the instructor 
may struggle nobly with some ideas distilled out of Homer or Dante or Aeschylus, or, worse, 
but not unlikely, he may form the notion that poetry means the wooden inversions of Chap 
man. (How could Keats have felt like some watcher of the skies? Only because he was a man 
of great perception.) 

The Harvard Committee like all committees with a similar aim is faced with a dilemma. It 
thinks it wants all students to read ancient poetry. This they cannot do without a lot of pre- 
liminary hard work of a peculiarly unpopular kind, and there is much more exciting hard 
work now to take its place. But the committees persist, and soon what they decide they want 
is not that students read poems but that they be familiar with the ideas which can be pare- 
phrased out of ancient poems; so they are content with translations. 

The paraphrased ideas are important and far better than nothing. But to require the student 
to study and debate these is not to introduce him to one of the three great ways of thinking, 
the humane way. It is, instead, to substitute for the humane way of thinking, the philosophical 
or argumentative way. The result is that he will be introduced to principles of natural science 
and the way a scientist observes nature and asks questions and puts small answers together; 
he will also be introduced to argument on human problems, both individual and social. There 
his introduction to ways of thinking will stop. He not only will be left in ignorance of the nature 
of poetry; he will be worse than ignorant: he will think he knows what it is when he does not. 

The Harvard Committee includes Shakespeare and Milton in its list, and here are two poets 
who spoke a language near enough to our own to permit the most alert students to read them 
as poetry. If the purpose of a humanities course is to lead students to “the fullest understand- 
ing’’ of akind of work not included in social sciences, one faces a choice of undesirables. You 
cannot read Dante without reading Dante. The best reading of Dante is not specialist educt- 
tion, far from it. What it asserts in clarity and with conviction is the pattern of liberalism. But 


* Association of American Colleges Bulletin, xxx1, no. 4 (December, 1945), 595-597. 
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few young men will take the time to equip themselves to read Dante. One half-solution of the 
problem is the one proposed by the Harvard Committee and others: to read Dante in transla- 
tion. Another would be to omit Dante’s poems from a translation course and confine the for- 
eign section of the humanities course to translatable prose expositions of ideas, that is, to the 
study commonly called philosophy. When it comes to introducing the general student to “the 
fullest understanding”’ of a work of poetry, it would be more realistic to confine ourselves to 
poems in our own language. These, obviously, can be understood to the full. They can be under- 
stood in that fashion of thinking so important to men, the humane or poetical fashion. 


It is noteworthy that these comments are from reviewers who are very favorably 
impressed by the “Harvard Report.” In fact, one may say that its reception in 
general has been extremely cordial, and that generous tribute has been paid by most 
commentators to the care that has been given its preparation, the obvious sincerity 
of its presentation, and its excellence as a piece of expository writing in English. 

I now come to the one comment I shall venture to quote from a foreign language 
specialist—a review of the “Harvard Report” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Acting 
Director of Foreign Languages in the New York City Schools, published in 
Hispania:* 


For three years twelve distinguished Harvard scholars have labored to prepare this report. 
After consulting about sixty specialists and spending $60,000, they have published their recom- 
mendations. And what is the quintessence of the “basic plan for the schools?’”’ “A core of com- 
mon studies strengthened by more advanced work. ...” 

Few will quarrel with the first two chapters of the report which present an interesting and 
clear-sighted analysis of education in the United States. Nor can one object to the statement 
that “... education aims at the good man, the good citizen, and the useful man.’’ One might 
also admit the “separation of learning into the three areas of natural science, social studies, 
and the humanities.”’ 

However, the classroom teacher and supervisor, as well as the subject-specialist, must be 
amazed at the loose and inadequate curriculum which the Committee has set up to achieve its 
noble aim, namely, the free man “able to govern himself’’ and “universal in his motives and 
sympathies.”’ 

The foreign language teacher reads the latter statement with hearty approval and expects 
arich cultural program. What is his dismay to find that foreign languages are not even men- 
tioned in the “core,”’ but that they are considered primarily an adjunct to English. The “prime 
function” of language teaching “‘is not to give a practical command of the new language; on 
the contrary, it is to illuminate English!” 

Equally appalling are some other startling statements. The aim of foreign language teaching 
“is not to give a practical command of the new language,” but to improve one’s English. 
“There is no better practice in reading or in writing English than translation.’’ Those who have 
need of a foreign language for research can get it in intensive summer courses (still to be 
organized). German and Spanish are “largely’’ tool subjects, German being unique for science, 
Spanish for South American trade. French and Latin are desirable because they “illuminate” 
English syntax, for which reason they should be taught in the seventh and eighth grades. The 
chief difficulty in teaching foreign languages is to get the student to appreciate the meanings 
of foreign words and idioms in their relationship to English (a “Copernican step’’). Only a 
“comparatively few,” who can profit by it, should go on with language study. Two other 
languages should be taught, ancient Greek and modern Russian—the latter “in the last year 


"Hispania, xxvm, no. 4 (November, 1945), 626-627. 
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of (high) school.” Finally, as a possible solution, experimentation with “general language” j, 
recommended. “If it survives it may well become the core of English teaching in the fir 
year of high school.” 

With all due respect to the scholarship, good will and lofty ideals of the members of the 
Committee, one cannot help expressing amazement at their evident lack of acquaintance with 
a number of basic, practical aspects of several educational areas. Confining oneself to the sec. 
tion on foreign languages, one is compelled to inquire whether its authors ever consulted the 
publications of the Modern Foreign Language Study, or scanned the more recent writings 
of some of our language specialists, or examined the syllabi of any of our larger school-systems, 
After all, before one can make effective recommendations for any activity, its philosophy, 
objectives, procedures, and results must be carefully evaluated. This has not been done in the 
case of foreign languages. The very names of the languages generally taught have not been 
enumerated. No reason is given for the complete omission of any mention of Italian and 
Portuguese. 

The peculiar ideas of the Committee—foreign languages are studied to illuminate the ver. 
nacular; “general language”’ should become the core of first-year English; German and Span- 
ish are largely tools; comparatively few should “press on to a firm and fruitful grasp of lan. 
guage’’; teaching for tool use and for cultural ends are severely distinct—are all stated dog. 
matically without reference to contemporary conditions. The acceptance of the reading aim, 
the experimentation with general language, the evaluation of the A.S.T.P., the large foreign. 
speaking communities in metropolitan areas, the language demands of the war (OWI, censor 
ship, UNRRA, administration, and the like), the Good Neighbor Policy, and the expansion 
of American commercial relations on a global scale—these significant factors are not even 
discussed. 

What makes this section of seven pages on “Foreign Language’’ so inadequate and unsatis- 
factory is that it offers so little because of its obvious lack of information. It is not hostile. It 
is not particularly critical. It provides a place of dignity for foreign language study. But it is 
ineffective and vague. 

If we are ever to build an intelligent, informed citizenry, “universal in its motives and sym- 
pathies,’’ we shal] have to extend and intensify our humanistic education, not for the compara- 
tively few but for all normal students. And a primary aim of that humanistic education must 
be an understanding of and insight into other cultures—an insight which basically can be 
acquired only through foreign language study. 


Turning now to Education for All American Youth, I should like to quote from 
two discussions by Professor Kandel, writing as a Professor of Education. The first 
quotation is from his article “Foreign Languages and Trends in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” published in Hispania:4 

No one would deny either the importance or the inevitablity of secondary education forall. 
Those, however, who are concerned with the future of academic studies and the humanitiesin 
general have not given the attention that should be given to the two reports which outline 
the wave of the educational future—W hat the High Schools Ought to Teach (1940), prepared by 
a Special Committee for the American Youth Commission, and Education for All American 
Youth (1944), issued by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The first of these is based on the premise that the academic curriculum—English, 
history, languages, mathematics, and sciences—has been attended by too many failures. This, 


* Hispania, vol. xxv, no. 3 (August, 1945), 325-329. 
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of course, isnot news. T. H. Briggs, a member of the Committee, had already drawn attention 
in The Great Investment (1930) to the high percentage of failures in these subjects, and his 
statements were further corroborated by J. L. Tildsley in The Mounting Waste of the American 
Secondary School (1936). Some of the failures were undoubtedly due to lack of aptitude on the 
part of the pupils. What the High Schools Ought to Teach refers to the large number of pupils 


‘in high schools with only fourth- and fifth-grade reading ability; to this may be added a report 


on incompetence in simple arithmetic among New York City high-school pupils which ap- 
peared in The New York Times on April 17, 1945. The only conclusion drawn from the inability 
of pupils to read was that the prevalent high-school curriculum was unsuited to them; no 
effort was made to discover how or why pupils with such a handicap reached the high school. 

One cause of the failures was not referred to at all—the employment of too many teachers 
who are required to teach subjects which they themselves had never studied. Since 1914, when 
a report on the high-school teachers of Kansas appeared, to the more recent report of the 
American Historical Association on the teaching of history, evidence of this situation has been 
available but ignored. In a system in which educational values have heen surrendered in favor 
of quantitative measures of the equality of all subjects taught for the same length of time, sub- 
jects became the interchangeable parts of the curriculum; with the rapid expansion of subjects 
offered in the high schools of the country the status of teachers also followed suit. 

In an effort to find a way out of the curriculum chaos which has developed, the report on 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach starts with the premise that “the program which may 
possibly have been appropriate when the pupils were few and selected does not fit at all the 
needs of the great majority of those now in secondary schools.’ There may be some truth in 
this, but to claim that the old program does not fit all the needs of the great majority and to 
propose that the major emphasis be placed on work experience and social studies is to adopt a 
defeatist position and to surrender all hopes that through improved preparation of teachers 
and more competent instruction a far larger number of pupils might profit from the study of 
academic subjects. For it is admitted in the report that “‘if devices can be found for appealing 
to pupils in such a way as to stimulate them to maximum endeavor, they very frequently 
show capacity that was covered up by lack of interest or lack of proper motivation.” It is not 
clear what the Committee meant by “devices,” but if by the term it was implied that more 
competent teachers are needed in our high schools than ever before, one cannot fail to agree 
with the suggestion. 

It would have been well if the Committee had devoted more attention to this issue instead of 
proceeding to its “Criticism of Conventional Subjects”; English, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, history, and natural sciences are all alleged to be sick and to stand in need either of 
elimination or of sterilization. The responsibility for failures is thus placed upon subjects qua 
subjects rather than on incompetent instruction and faulty distribution of pupils. There is 
also the further assumption that new subjects will be better taught than the old. Here only the 
strictures on foreign languages can be given: 

“Instruction in foreign languages is another topic on which it is very difficult to secure 
agreement between specialists in these languages and advocates of general education. Teachers 
of foreign languages make many claims ior their subjects. They say that no young person 
ever has any clear idea of the structure of language until he has studied some language other 
than his vernacular. Pupils need to understand the languages of other nations, it is said, in 
order to gain a sympathetic understanding of strange cultures. If these statements and other 
aims of language teachers are accepted, and foreign languages continue to consume the time 
that has been traditionally given to them in the past, it will be very difficult to build up a pro- 
gram of general education to include the new courses that have been recommended as desirable. 
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“Here again, certain recent experiments seem to show the way out of the situation. Why not 
serve directly, through a course in general language, the chief needs that are presented by 
advocates of foreign languages, without attempting to secure that slender and doubtful degree 
of mastery that is the only outcome for most pupils of the present courses in these languages?’ 

Teachers of foreign languages may derive some comfort from the fact that they have not 
presented the only targets at which the Committee has fired its blast. It is not necessary here 
to discuss the curriculum recommended by the Committee to make the general populace 
“intelligent about the issues that confront communities and the nation.’’ The Committe 
published its report in 1940, before the “functional’’ need of the subjects so severely criticized 
was put to the pragmatic test. The report of the Educational Policies Commission on Educa. 
tion for All American Youth appeared in 1944 and information about the shortages of compe. 
tent personnel in mathematics, sciences, and foreign languages was available while the report 
was being prepared. The report is virtually an expansion to 421 pages of the general thesis 
of the thirty-six page report on What the High Schools Ought to Teach. Despite the information 
already available and a gathering movement to ensure the survival of the humanities in col- 
leges and universities, the statement is made in the opening chapter on “The History That 
Should Not Happen’’ that the familiar pre-war pattern of education “‘was shattered beyond 
repair; and that the end of the war was the end of an epoch to which there could be no retum, 
in education or in any other aspect of life.” 

The pre-war pattern having disappeared, the vacuum is to be filled with instruction to pre- 
pare for occupations, for civic competence, and for personal development. Two courses—one 
for a rural and the other for an urban high school and community institute or two-year con- 
tinuation beyond the high school—are offered as illustrations. The conventional] subjects— 
science, mathematics, social studies, English, or foreign language preparatory to advanced 
study in college or university, as well as education for agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
and homemaking occupations—are included in the bloc devoted to preparation for occupations 
in both rural and urban high schools. They will appear in “unaccustomed settings” and as the 
need for them arises with opportunities for further study in the time (about one hundred 
fifty minutes out of a twelve-hundred-minute week program) to be devoted to individual 
interests. “A student may have a keen desire to study chemistry, literature, or a foreign 
language, quite apart from the needs in his prospective vocation. If so, he is free to pursue 
this interest in his elective period,” or in summer courses which high schools will offer. 

Lest it be assumed that inadequate attention is devoted to foreign languages, it must be 
pointed out that provision is made for their study in the rural community institute or junior 
college though “correspondence courses from the extension divisions of universities and 
colleges.” 

“In the teaching of foreign languages, the school is making effective use of methods devel- 
oped during the war, employing correspondence courses accompanied by phonograph record- 
ings. Indeed, this method makes possible a wider choice of languages than was found in even 
the largest high schools, when class instruction was the only method used. This year, one 
teacher of languages is able to supervise students who are studying Russian, Spanish, French, 
Italian, German, and Latin.’ It is difficult to account for the discrimination in the choice of 
languages studied, but one cannot but admire the ability of the one teacher to supervise this 
modest list. Techniques have a wonderful way of captivating the imagination! 

There is thus presented in the two reports a challenge which has up to the present been 
ignored by those who have concerned themselves with the survival and preservation of the 
humanities and liberal education at the college level. The gap which has been developing be- 


5 What the High Schools Ought to Teach, p. 29. 
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tween the high school and college is likely to grow wider, if the recommendations of the report 
are put into practice. The fruits of “incidental instruction’”’ and “instruction in unaccustomed 
settings” are known; a further extension of this principle of vagueness may in time lead to the 
complete disappearance of the academic studies from the high-school curriculum. When that 
happens the colleges will have to introduce preparatory courses in all subjects. Perhaps that 
day is not so remote even now. The faculty of Johns Hopkins University, according to the 
latest report of President Isaiah Bowman, in considering the future of the undergraduate col- 
lege of the University, has recommended that entering students be required to come to the 
University a month before the opening of the academic year. That month is to be devoted to 
repairing such deficiencies as may be discovered by placement tests in order to reduce the 
number of failures in the freshman year, chiefly in English and mathematics but also in other 
subjects—none of which have presumably been taught incidentally and in unaccustomed 
settings. 

There is available a vast amount of literature on individual differences in ability and apti- 
tudes. Equality of educational opportunity implies the provision of a course of education by 
which a pupil can best profit. A certain amount of “common learnings,”’ recommended by the 
Educational Policies Commission, may be desirable, but it would be unjust to deprive pupils 
who have a keen desire and the requisite ability to pursue academic studies of the opportunity 
of doing so intensively and not in a brief elective period. It is somewhat paradoxical that the 
Educational Policies Commission, which has assumed a leading position in the campaign for 
education for peace and international understanding, should have failed to appreciate the 
importance for this end of the place of foreign languages as the basis for international under- 
standing and cooperation. 

“From both the educational and the international point of view the President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in A Review for 1944 presents the case for the study of languages in unequivo- 
cal terms. In a section of the Review entitled “Opening Our Own Windows” Raymond B. 
Fosdick writes: 

“We need, of course, to make sure that our own doors and windows here at home are open. 
For while the war did not seal us off as completely as France and Poland and Norway were 
sealed off, it nevertheless found us unprepared in terms of language and knowledge and under- 
standing to live intelligently with our neighbors in the closely knit world of the twentieth cen- 
tury. There has been a parochialism about America and her attitude toward other nations 
which only now is beginning to break down. The matter of language is a case in point... .” 


Inow quote from a statement by Professor Kandel published in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal: 


The United States has embarked on one of the greatest experiments in education that the 
world has ever seen—the extension of educational opportunities to all boys and girls irrespec- 
tive of their social or economic circumstances. Already nearly 75 pet cent of the adolescent 
group is enrolled in high schools and the enrollments in colleges are constantly increasing. The 
traditional faith in education is beginning to be implemented to a degree which even those who 
formulated the ideal in the early years of the Republic never anticipated. To provide schools 
for all, however, is not enough. Of greater importance is the kind of education which is made 
available. For thirty years now there has been complete uncertainty about the kind of educa- 
ton to be provided in the high schools. In order to meet the needs of the ever growing number 
of pupils in the high schools, differing in abilities, aptitudes, and interest, there has been a 
constant dilution of the curriculum and a consequent decreasing sense of educational values. 


"The Modern Language Journal, vol. xx1x, no. 7 (November, 1945), 565-566. 
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To meet the wide range of individual differences the high-school curriculum has been expanded 
until something like three hundred courses are offered throughout the country, all supposedly of 
equal value because taught for the same length of time. 

The difficulties which have resulted have not been ignored, and Commissions have been ap. 
pointed, one after the other, without solving any of them. The most recent recommendations 
seek to find a common core of studies adapted to all pupils. That core is to include English, 
social studies, and occupational studies; whatever time is left over—and to judge from sug. 
gested time-schedules not much time will be left over—may be devoted to more specialized 
studies such as foreign languages. It is possible that in the long run even the average exposure 
of two years to the study of foreign languages will be reduced. No one would, I think, deny that 
it is desirable to see to it that the curriculum is so organized that all pupils derive some profit 
from it, but the ideal of providing equality of educational opportunities for all will be defeated 
if those who have the ability are denied the chance to go as far as that ability permits, A 
democratic system of education has the responsibility of raising the intelligence and under. 
standing of all; but it also has an obligation to those of more than average ability. Education 
cannot in a democracy be selective, but it should be distributive in the sense that it is so or. 
ganized that each pupil profits by it to the full extent of his abilities. Such a principle would 
break down the current trend to divorce academic and practical education; for those of the 
requisite ability the academic course may, indeed, be the most practical. 

It is a curious paradox that at a time when the United States must inevitably play a greater 
role in international affairs than ever in her history and when such widespread attention is 
being devoted to the development of international understanding through education, the im- 
portance of providing a more assured place for the study of foreign languages than ever before 
is not recognized by those who are guiding the destinies of secondary education. It is true that 
under the stimulus of the Good Neighbor Policy increased attention has been devoted to the 
provision of courses in Spanish and Portuguese. It has, in fact, been recognized that if we are 
to understand our neighbors, we must acquire through the languages that they speak a greater 
insight into their culture than can be secured through the medium of English. The very e- 
sence, however, of international understanding must be the gradual realization that all peoples 
of the world are becoming our neighbors. 

For education this has a vital implication; it means that the languages of the peoples of the 
world cannot be ignored and that an increasing number of pupils should be given their rightful 
opportunity to study some of them—not in terms of meeting college entrance requirements ot 
of requirements for high-school graduation, but with such time allotments, content organiza- 
tion, and methods of instruction as will place them on the road to mastery both in reading and 
speaking. Which of the many languages that have been taught in the war years should finda 
place in the high schools must be determined by the specialists and by the number of competent 
teachers available. Certainly when the war is over there will be large numbers of America 
citizens who will have come to realize the value and importance of a mastery of foreign lan- 
guages. Equally established are the improved methods of instruction which have resulted from 
the experiments in teaching the great variety of languages needed by our far-flung armed 
forces. For educators to minimize the place of foreign languages in high schools, while seeking 
to promote better international understanding is not only unrealistic, but is to deny an oppor 
tunity to study foreign languages to large numbers who because of their ability have a rightful 
claim to it. If that opportunity is provided, however, it is equally important that adequate 
attention be devoted to securing teachers sufficiently competent to give real meaning to the 

opportunity offered. Failure to provide a rightful place in our educational institutions for the 
study of foreign languages by American youth able to profit by it is to cultivate a type of 
provincialism which is hardly compatible with the profession by leading educators of the 
importance of promoting international good will and understanding. 
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It may be an instance of the psychological phenomenon known as ESP (extra- 
sensory perception) to see a parallel between certain aspects of the attacks on foreign 
language study made by certain educationists just before the publication of What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach in 1940, or those that marked the discussion that 
followed its appearance (and in fact were in some degree features of that report 
itself), and a point or two in the Harvard Report. At least there is a disturbing sug- 
gestion of a parallelism. I refer particularly to the assumptions that only a few need 
to attempt thorough study of a foreign language, that the chief value of such study 
is the light it throws on the mother tongue, combined with the suggestion that a 
course in “general language” serves the same purpose, and the neglect or minimizing 
of the function of foreign language study in fostering understanding among the 
peoples of the world. I was struck recently, on rereading portions of Mein Kampf 
(why does one do such things?) to find an American educationist’s statement that 
“ninety per cent of students of foreign languages are wasting their time”’ paralleled 
by Hitler’s suggestion that ninety-eight per cent of German students of French were 
wasting time that might better be put into physical training and the like, that only 
two per cent should undertake what he calls, I think, study of the “entire” French 
language, and that in his opinion all that was necessary for ordinary purposes was 
an elementary general knowledge of the sounds and structure of French—his 
version of “general language.” I do not claim any influence here of course, but the 
similarity of ideas is striking.’ Perhaps it is extra-sensory too to perceive in some 
of this discussion the secret hope—conscious, unconscious or subconscious—that 
our language (what a convenience for us!) is to be the future “world” language. 
Such a proposal I am informed was actually made by a member of the staff of the 
United States delegation at the recent conference in London that resulted in the 
creation of UNESCO. "s 

The suggestion in the Harvard Report that German and Spanish are mainly tools, 
one for science, the other for commerce, will not make members of our German and 
Spanish literature groups happy. I shall not presume to defend either, but I should 
like to quote Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s statement on “Spanish for commercial 
reasons orly” made fifteen years ago: 


Though I am told on good authority that there are a few Americans, even among those 
actively interested in education, who consider that the Spanish language has only a commer- 
cial value, I can scarcely believe it. Can it be true that my countrymen, any of them, are sin- 
cerely ignorant of the magnificent riches of the Spanish drama, one of the finest in any litera- 
ture, both now and in centuries past? 

Have we somehow managed to miseducate ourselves so that any one of us thinks of Spanish 
purely as a language in which to do business with South America, and does not know of the 
powerful and delicate, tragic and gay, homely and elevated novels standing on the shelf of any 
good Spanish library? 

What is there to say to anyone so misinformed as to think of Spanish purely as a medium 
for business? I can think of only one response, to ask him, “What would you think of a Span- 
rd, who, with Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Shelley, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Meredith, Wells, Charles Lamb, Fielding, and Wordsworth leaning over his shoulder, would 


"Cf. Mein Kampf, Reynal and Hitchcock edition, New York, 1941, 626-628. 
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assure his high-school son, ‘Well, learn English if you mean to go into business. Of course it’s 
of no use except there. No writing of any value has ever been done in it’!’”* 


As one turns to consideration of other university programs, the uneasy feeling 
persists that one is somehow watching citadels fall. I quote from a description? of 
the Princeton Plan, recently announced: 


Entrance Requirements 


1. That the present entrance requirement in modern language be amended to read: “two 
years of one foreign language, ancient or modern.” Other entrance requirements (graduation 
from a secondary school, satisfactory general standing, four years of English, elementary and 
intermediate algebra and plane geometry) to remain as at present. 


Language and Mathematics Requirements 


2. That all candidates for the bachelor of arts degree be required to attain the following 
level of achievement in either a foreign language or mathematics before admission to the 
junior class. 

(a) A reading knowledge of one foreign language, ancient or modern, defined as ability to 
read with reasonable facility any representative passage in that language; or 

(b) a knowledge of trigonometry, and of either coordinate geometry and differential cal- 
culus or differential calculus and integral calculus. 

3. That these requirements in language or mathematics, together with the present require. 
ment in English composition, be implemented by qualifying tests, required courses, and 
achievement tests as indicated in the draft catalogue statement. 


That or is disturbing, for its seems to mean that a student may enter Princeton 
with two years of high-school foreign language, ancient or modern; and, provided 
he demonstrates a knowledge of mathematics up to and including calculus (com- 
mendable though that relatively high requirement in mathematics may be), that he 
may be graduated without further work in foreign language. Even though we admit 
the existence of distinct “‘bents” for science and for social studies or the humanities, 
it would seem that precisely for that reason the science-minded should take more 
than two years of high-school foreign language and the language-minded more 
mathematics than high-school algebra and geometry. 

The Yale plan is more reassuring. I quote:!® 


In preparing the Standard Program the Committee was keenly aware of the tradition of the 
College, trends in its development, the programs of the secondary schools, the strong national 
tendency in modern times to develop the specializing aspect of liberal education at the expense 
of other parts, and many other problems. It soon became apparent that three phases of the 
Standard Program had to be reconciled; that basic studies such as Mathematics, English, 
and Modern Language had to be completed in college if they had not been carried sufficiently 
far in school; that a plan of distribution had to be provided to assure the College that such 
great areas as the Natural Sciences, the Social Sciences, and the Humanities, each made their 
impression upon the student; and that provision had to be made for the specialized study of the 
student in his chosen field. All this had to be fitted into the twenty year-courses which we 


8 The Literary and Cultural Values of Spanish: A Symposium (1930). 
* Association of American Colleges Bulletin, vol. xxx1, no. 4 (December, 1945), 609. 
18 Thid., 600-60. 
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normally require for the degree, and it had to be so fitted as to leave the student some space 
for free election. 

The problem was one of room and time, but we were not entirely free in the use of these 
commodities. Powerful and extremely valuable local traditions and courses had to be accom- 
modated, and fitted into the general plan. As a result, nine of the twenty courses taken by the 
student in his career in college are prescribed, or lie in prescribed groups of courses. Three of 
these are in basic studies: English, Mathematics, and Modern Language. Six of them are in 
distributional fields, allowing approximately two courses in Science, two in the Humanities, 
and two in the Social Sciences. The amount of prescription is eased, especially for the able 
student, by the fact that six of the nine requirements are capable of being anticipated by excel- 
lent work in the secondary school and on the entrance examinations. The time thus won by 
the student may be spent in elective courses, if the student so desires, or he may advance more 
rapidly in his field of concentration, and according to his performance, obtain his degree in 
three or three and one-half years. It is a cardinal principle at Yale that the education of the 
student must be viewed through school and college as a continuous whole. The student’s spe- 
cial education in his major field is topped off in Senior Year by his senior essay or project, and 
by the comprehensive examination. 


A further problem on the higher education level is presented by the pressure that 
is being exerted to obtain higher salaries for scientists than are received by men and 
women teachers of the same rank and length of service and with similar training and 
degrees in other fields. Does this mean that science is to become the “‘pet”’ of Ameri- 
can higher education, to the injury of other subjects? Is this more evidence of the 
unhappy fact that, in Emerson’s expressive words, ‘““Things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind’’? It may be salutary to remember what the great educational apostle 
of science, T. H. Huxley, wrote in 1869 in his Scientific Education: 

“There are other forms of culture besides physical science, and I should be pro- 
foundly sorry to see the fact forgotten, or even to observe a tendency to starve, or 
cripple, literary or aesthetic culture fcr the sake of science.” 

The trends that I have sketched concern us deeply. One can only hope that they 
are not portents of what, to some of us at least, can only spell educational disaster. 

As a final comment, I should like to observe that when a practitioner of the 
modern humanities rises to defend them from unjust and uninformed attacks, he 
must be prepared to face the charge that he is speaking pro domo sua or even that 
he is “thinking only of his bread and butter.”’ The implication of course is that his 
testimony is therefore to be discounted, or even rejected entirely. This is one of the 
few cases in which our alleged national trait of respect for the advice of experts 
fails to function. In fact, the testimony of the obvious experts—those who have de- 
voted their lives to informing themselves about the field—is likely to be considered 
in our case irrelevant, immaterial, even incompetent, because of the very fact that 
they are experts. We should not forget, however, that the very critics who take ad- 
Vantage of this shady technique to try to discredit our efforts to obtain a just hear- 
ing for our subjects would be the first to charge us (and with justice in this case) 
with lack of faith in the importance of our fields, lack of convictions as to their use- 
fulness, even lack of courage to stand up and be counted in their defense, if we 
failed, through fear of the charge that we are speaking pro domo, to speak out plain- 
ly and courageously. In other words, we are likely to be “damned if we do and 
damned if we don’t.” For my part, I prefer to be damned under the first category. 
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I may perhaps be taking an over-pessimistic view of the future of modern foreign 
language study, at least insofar as that future is expressed or implied in some of the 
educational programs recently published. One colleague, warning me against taking 
these programs too seriously, declares that their attitude toward the languages yj 
have little or no influence on actual practice. I wish I were as sure of that as he seems 
to be. Another reminds me that it is what an educational institution does that counts, 
not what it says it plans to do. For him, he says, a pronouncement is merely g 
pronouncement. The disturbing fact remains that even on reading such a pp. 
nouncement merely as a pronouncement one could hardly believe that we haye 
learned anything from our war-time experience as far as foreign languages are con- 
cerned. It is as if we had never had an area and language curriculum under the 
Army Specialized Training Program; or demonstrated that reasonably intelligent 
young Americans, under proper conditions, can learn to speak foreign languages 
acceptably; or that as a nation we seemed at last to have awakened, under the 
pressure of a global view of human affairs, to our vital national need for more, and 
more effective, teaching of modern foreign languages in American schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

A most hopeful factor, however, is the widespread public interest in foreign lan- 
guage study. More of our people than ever before have had at least a glimpse of how 
significant knowledge of foreign languages can be to Americans who will have to live, 
willy-nilly, in intimate contact with peoples of other forms of speech than ours in 
prophetic Wendell Wilkie’s “One World.” If there are only enough of our country- 
men who catch this vision, educators, however myopic, will soon realize that they 
cannot afford to lag behind the procession; in fact, if sufficient pressure by the public 
manifests itself, we shall doubtless find these educators, as in the days of the flurry 
over the alleged “miraculous” results of Army methods, again leaping on the band- 
wagon and “whooping it up” for foreign language study. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


By Stureis E. Leavitt, Senior Delegate 


TueE American Council of Learned Societies held its twenty-seventh annual meeting 
on January 24-25, 1946, in the tranquillity of the Westchester Country Club in 
Rye, N. Y. The meeting was attended by a full representation from the Modem 
Language Association consisting of its two delegates, Raymond D. Havens and 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, and its Secretary, Percy W. Long. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the usual activities of the Council were 
continuing without interruption, but that government sponsored projects, which 
had been among the major concerns of the Council during the war years, were taper- 
ing off rapidly. On the other hand, the work of the Committee on the Intensive 
Language Program, begun before Pearl Harbor under the provisions of a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and carried on brilliantly during the war for the armed 
services, had been returned to the control of the Council and was likely to result in 
considerable funds which would be entirely at the disposal of the Council. 
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The Director of the Council, Waldo G. Leland, made an elaborate report on the 
many and varied duties of the staff in the office in Washington. His own participa- 
tion involved a great deal of time spent in an advisory capacity to government 
agencies. He explained fully the reorganization of the State Department insofar 
as it concerned cultural relations, and reported in detail on the organization of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Commission (UNESCO). Dr. 
Leland was one of the advisers to the United States delegation and actively partici- 
pated in its deliberations and decisions. It was evident that through the staff in 
Washington the constituent members of the American Council of Learned Societies 
have had, and would continue to have, an important part in the cultural program of 
the United States. 

It was reported that the Russian translation project was being carried forward, 
that the Council had interested itself in the question of direct cultural contacts with 
Russia, and that the work of the Linguistic Atlas was proceeding in the South 
Atlantic States. This atlas will continue to be under the general direction of Hans 
Kurath, who has transferred from Brown University to the University of Michigan. 
The field work for this enterprise will be conducted by Raven I. McDavid, Jr. With 
the completion of the volume dealing with the South Atlantic States, the participa- 
tion of the ACLS in this interesting undertaking will probably cease. 

In response to requests received from scholars abroad for information about the 
fate of the humanities during war time, it was decided to compile a survey of this 
field, utilizing as far as possible materials already in print. The volume will be 
principally for “export.” It was felt that such a compilation would be not only of 
interest to foreign scholars but of value to the cultural attachés of the United States. 
Since there is considerable urgency about this publication, the task will be handled 
from the Director’s office, with such assistance from outside as is deemed necessary. 

The Director announced that increasing opportunities for joint action on the 
part of the Associated Research Councils had amply justified its existence, and that 
it was now a permanent organization, meeting four times a year for the considera- 
tion of matters of common interest. The representatives of the Council are Dr. Le- 
land and Richard H. Shryock, Chairman of the Advisory Committee. Among the 
matter with which the Associated Council Board is concerned are the work of the 
Committee on Latin American Studies and its Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
the disposition of the half-million items of the Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
personnel, the Bush Report, and the work of the Ethnogeographic Board in Wash- 
ington. In connection with the latter there will be an exploratory committee on 
war area research, with representation from the Council by Mortimer Graves and 
Maurice Halperin. 

John W. Flight, as Secretary of the Conference of Secretaries, announced that 
this conference would henceforth be a permanent body. Percy W. Long was reelected 
Chairman, with J. M. Bell of the American Economic Association as Secretary. 

The achievements of the Committee on the Intensive Language Program were 
reviewed by Mortimer Graves, Administrative Secretary of the Council, who pointed 
out that this activity had resulted in the largest el mentary language enterprise the 
United States had ever known. It had developed a group of teachers and materials 
for instruction in many unusual languages, and it had organized for the armed 
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services a language program of the first magnitude. The methods by which foreign 
languages were taught under this plan received wide publicity and some criticism, 
Mr. Graves reminded the Council that the program was concerned with the spoken 
language, that it advocated drill by native teachers, concentration of time, and 
control of the operation by a trained linguist. Some of the criticisms of this method 
of instruction were certainly not justified. For example, the statement that practical 
use of the spoken language lacks higher spiritual values could be met with the asser. 
tion that these values are not present go any great degree in any system of instruc. 
tion on the elementary level. The charge that the instruction did not include gram. 
mar was unfounded. At least the soldiers asserted that too much time was devoted 
to grammar and not enough to vocabulary. Mr. Graves suggested that the funds 
henceforth available to this committee might be used for the support of instruction 
in the lesser known languages, to the continuation of implementation in teaching 
materials, to the completion of dictionaries now partially finished to fellowships 
and awards to linguistic research, and toa study of the teaching of English asa foreign 
language. The final decision and the disposition of the funds will be made after 
consultation with experts. 

The proposed volume on History of Science in the United States, which provoked 
so much discussion at the last meeting, will be considerably revised and submitted 
to the Associated Research Councils with the expectation of enlisting cooperation. 
It will then come back to the Council for final approval. 

The question of a multi-disciplinary approach to courses in American civiliza- 
tion never came clear in the meetings of the Executive Committee, in which it was 
discussed. Many problems seemed to be involved, and it was decided that an explora- 
tory committee should go into the matter and report at a later date. 

Much discussion was devoted to the questions of fellowships, the training of per- 
sonnel, and the support of research. The necessity for fellowships to attract and 
hold promising young scholars was generally recognized; and it was recommended 
that funds be sought for three kinds of fellowships: first-year graduate fellowships, 
pre-doctoral fellowships, and post-doctoral fellowships. The establishment and 
administration of fellowships will henceforth be one of the primary objectives of 
the Council. 

The need for fellowships was felt to be particularly acute in view of possible 
government support of the training of scientific personnel. Much discussion was de- 
voted to the Bush Report and to the advisability of seeking government support for 
research in the humanities. It was pointed out that the Bush Report did not specifi- 
cally exclude the humanities, but that there was a possibility that some humanistic 
activities, such as linguistics and area studies, might be included in the provision for 
a Division of Social Science, specifically named in the Report, or in one of the 
divisions yet to be determined. The final disposition of this extremely important 
matter was to instruct the Executive Offices of the Council to take steps toward 
securing proper governmental recognition of the humanities in the support of re- 
search and the training of personnel. 

The Director reported that it was anticipated that there would be a meeting of 
the International Union of Academies in Brussels in the spring of 1947, and that in 
the meantime, information was to be gathered about the state of the various 
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academies comprising this organization. The solution of the problem of the possible 
participation of the German academies is far from clear at this time. This matter 
and the relationship of the Union of Academies and the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Commission will be among the important topics to be con- 
sidered when the Union of Academies meets. 

It has been long thought that the American Council of Learned Societies should 
be concerned with research and not with education, but that this had been an error 
was abundantly made clear in a report by I. L. Kandel of the Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Kandel showed that in the high schools the greatly increased’enrollment had 
resulted in an attempt to adapt the program of education to the majority, and that 
the shift away from traditional subjects, such as the humanities, is a serious one. 
He called attention to the dangerous doctrines to be found in the pamphlet What 
High Schools Ought to Teach, in the volume entitled Education for All American Y outh, 
and indeed in the whole philosophy of present day education. There was much dis- 
cussion of this situation and general agreement that it was critical, but no great 
unanimity about just what could be done about it. However, it was decided that the 
matter did concern the Council, and concerned it deeply. A committee will be ap- 
pointed, after consultation with Professor Kandel, to look into the matter, study 
the issues involved, and take appropriate action. 

In the election of officers for the ensuing year the following members of the Mod- 
em Language Association were returned to office: Fred N. Robinson (representing 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences), Chairman; and Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
member of the Executive Committee. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


THE sixtieth annual meeting of THE MoDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION oF 
America was held in Chicago, Illinois, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1945. The Association headquarters were in the 
Stevens, where all meetings were held. 

The Local Committee were constituted as follows: 


Chairman: Napier Wilt (University of Chicago) 
Secretary: Louis A. Landa (University of Chicago) 


Sister Mary Aquinas (Rosary) Leon Howard (Northwestern) 
Agnes Blanc (Municipal Coll. of Chi- J. C. Lehane (De Paul) 

cago) Clarence E. Parmenter (Chicago) 
George V. Bobrinskoy (Chicago) Moody E. Prior (Northwestern) 
Sister Mary Camillus (St. Xavier) Friedrich-Karl Richter (Ill. Inst. of 
Ronald S. Crane (Chicago) Tech.) 
Joseph Creanza (Roosevelt) Samuel M. Steward (Loyola) 
Frederic E. Faverty (Northwestern) Kendall B. Taft (Roosevelt) 
Helena M. Gamer (Chicago) Howard P. Vincent (Ill. Inst. of Tech.) 


Curt Rudolf Goedsche (Northwestern) 
W. Wilbur Hatfield (Chicago Teachers) 
William C. Holbrook (Northwestern) 


Horace Williston (Municipal Coll. of 
Chicago) 
Morton D. Zabel (Loyola) 





They estimate the total attendance as exceeding 1,400, primarily from in 
and near Chicago, Illinois. Registration cards were issued for 1,215 mem- 
bers and some 500 copies of the Program were sold. The meeting included 
3 addresses, 25 Section papers, and 136 Group papers (17 in foreign lan- 
guages), 9 special reports, and 3 special discussions. 

(Associated meetings were held by the American associations of teachers 
of French, German, Spanish, and Slavonic; the college section of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; the American Dialect Society; the 
American Folklore Society; and the Linguistic Society.) 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The morning preceding the formal opening of sessions was devoted to registration 
(9:00-11:00 a.m.) and a division of 5 provisional Discussion Groups (11:00 a.m- 
12:30 P.m.). 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 
ATTENDANCE: 360 


General Topics VI: Literature and Society. Chairman, HENRY A. POCHMANY, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ., Ch.; David 

Daiches, Univ. of Chicago; Winfield Rogers, Univ. of N. Carolina; Robert E. 
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Spiller, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Howard Troyer, Lawrence Coll.; René Wellek, 
Univ. of Iowa; Louis B. Wright, Huntington Library. 
I. Papers and Discussion. Aitendance: 80 

Topic: Fear as a Motif in Modern Literature. 

Discussion led by Charles Child Walcutt of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege and Morris Greenhut of the University of Michigan, followed by general dis- 
cussion. 

II. Report of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Oscar Cargill, New York Univ.; Secretary, René Wel- 
lek, Univ. of Iowa. 
Henry A. PocHMan, Chairman 


General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Chairman, THEODORE 
HornBERGER, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, Harry H. Ciarx, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Grant McColley, War Production Board, 
Ch.; Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ.; Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ.; Albert 
Menut, Syracuse Univ.; George C. Taylor, Univ. of N. Carolina; Harry R. 
Warfel, State Dept. 
I. Papers and Discussion. Attendance: 53 
1. “Dr. Holmes and Justice Holmes: a Study in the Growth of Scientific Ob- 
jectivity,” Alexander Kern, Univ. of Iowa. 
2. “Poets, Test-Tubes, and the Heel of Elohim,” Hyatt H. Waggoner, Univ. 
of Kansas City. 
II, Report of Bibliography Committee. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Harry Hayden Clark, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Fred A. Dudley, Morehead State Teachers Coll., Ch.; 
Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ.; H. H. Waggoner, Univ. of Kansas City; Wil- 
liam H. Peden, Univ. of Virginia; Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ. 

Harry H. Crark, Secretary 


General Topics IX: Language and the Arts of Design. Chairman, RutTH WALLER- 
STEIN, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, EMMA DENKINGER, Wellesley Coll. 
Advisory Committee: Emma Denkinger, Wellesley Coll.; Merritt Y. Hughes, 
Univ. of Wisconsin; John M. Patrick, Univ. of Buffalo. 
Nominating Committee: Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ.; Olive B. White, Brad- 
ley Polytech Institute; Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut Coll. 
I. Papers. Aitendance: 100 
1. “Definitions of the Baroque in the Fine Arts.” Wolfgang Stechow, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, Oberlin Coll. 
2. “English Baroque Literature,” Roy Daniells, Univ. of Manitoba. 


3. “Baroque in Continental European Scholarship,” René Wellek, Univ. of 
Towa. 


Il. Reports of Committees. 


Officers for 1946: Chairman, Ruth Wallerstein, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Emest C. Hassold, Univ. of Louisville. 


ERNEST C. HAssoLp, Acting Secretary 
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Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Rp. 
WIN H. ZEyYDEL, Univ. of Cincinnati; Secretary, ANNA BALAKIAN, Syracuse Unip, 
Advisory and Nominating Commitice: Kenneth Douglas, Yale Univ, Ci; 
Jacques Breitenbucher, Miami Univ., Maurice Chazin, Queens Coll.; S. 0, 
Palleske, Univ. of Denver; Edwin H. Zeydel, Univ. of Cincinnati; Adolph f, 
Zucker, Univ. of Maryland. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 45 
Topic: The Réle of Intermediary in Franco-German Literary Relations, 
1. “Heinrich Heine and the French,” by Walter Wadepuhl, New York City, 
2. “Ludwig Borne and the French,” by Ralph P. Rosenberg, Yeshiva Coll. 
3. “Henri-Frédéric Amiel and Germany,” by Siegwalt O. Palleske, Univ, of 
Denver. 
II. Report of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Siegwalt O. Palleske, Univ. of Denver; Secretary, 
Werner Friedrich, Univ. of North Carolina. 
Bibliography Committee: Ralph P. Rosenberg, Yeshiva Coll., Ch.; Joseph M. 
Carriére; K. Douglas; Laurence M. Price; F. Ross; Edwin H. Zeydel. 
EpwIn H. ZEYDEL, Chairman 


French VIII: North American French Language and Literature. Chairman, 
JosEPH M. CarRi&ERE, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, WILLIAM M. MILLER, Miami 
Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: J. M. Carriére, Univ. of Virginia, Ch.; 
A. J. Jobin, Univ. of Michigan; Séraphim Marion, Univ. of Ottawa. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 81 
1. “La physionomie intellectuelle et morale d’Octave Crémazie ou les débuts 
de la poésie canadienne-frangaise,” Séraphin Marion, Université d’Ottawa. 
2. “Notes on the Vocabulary of the French-Canadian Dialect Spoken in 
Brunswick, Maine,” William N. Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

II. Report of Committees. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, William J. Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Secretary, Luc Lacourciére, Laval University. 
Committee on French Influence on American Speech: Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of 

N. Carolina, Ch.; J. M. Carriére; Jay K. Ditchy; R. R. McDavid. 

Committee on Publication of French Canadian Folk Songs: Marine Leland, Smith 

Coll., Ch.: Jean Bruchési; J. M. Carriére. 

WILLIAM Marion MILLER, Secretary 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon was devoted to meetings of the Medizval Section and English 
Section IT: After 1650 (both open to the public) beginning at 2:30 p.m., and two di- 
visions of Discussion Groups beginning at 2:00 and 3:45 p.m. 
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ATTENDANCE: 1660 
MEDIZVAL (INTERDEPARTMENTAL) SECTION 


Committee in Charge for 1945: Chairman, RocER S. Loomis, Columbia Univ.; 
ARCHER TAYLOR, Univ. of California; BATEMAN EpwarDs, Washington Univ. 


I. Papers and Discussion. Attendance: c. 100 
1. New Finds and New Methods in Germanic and Anglo-Saxon Religion (with 
lantern-slides). By Ernst ALFRED PuItrppson, Univ. of Michigan. 


[The paper dealt with Germanic religion, i.e., actual cults and beliefs rather than literary 
myths. Three main sources of new materials were discussed: 1. Bronze Age rock-carvings in 
Scandinavia, their relation to agrarian cults and practices; tomb of Kivik; 2. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to the Matres-Matronae from the Roman period of the Rhenish provinces, the develop- 
ment of this cult; a newly discovered inscription supposed to contain a reference to the cult 
of Balder in Friesland; 3. Place-names containing names of Germanic gods from Norway, 
Sweden, and England, their importance for the interpretation of different layers in Germanic 
religion.] 


2. Philosophy and Literature in the Twelfth Century: The Renaissance of Rhet- 
oric. By RICHARD P. McKEon, University of Chicago. 


{During the first half of the twelfth century philosophy reached a mature and characteristic 
generalization on the basis of speculation concerning the liberal arts, which was quickly for- 
gotten during the thirteenth century in the technical] disputations and the revolution in 
philosophy occasioned by the new translations of Aristotle. This humanistic, Platonizing 
tradition was directly related to the literary Renaissance of the twelfth century in both mat- 
terand form, and philosophers and poets both derived major inspiration from the Latin literary 
and rhetorical tradition which goes back to Cicero and Quintilian. The interrelations of 
philosophy, canon law, theology, and literature may be seen in the writings of men like 
Peter Abailard, Hugh of St. Victor, John of Salisbury, Bernard Sylvester, Alan of Lille, Wil- 
iam of Soissons, and Hildebert of Lavardin.] 


3. Magic and Mechanics in Medieval Fiction. By Merriam SHERWOOD, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

[The mechanical] marvels in the Imperial Palace in Constantinople and the exploitation by 
the Arabs of the Pneumatics of Hero of Alexandria have been suggested by various scholars 
as the source of the magically operated automata and other similar phenomena in medieval 
fiction. On the one hand, due attention has not been given to the extent to which such autom- 
ata existed in Western Europe. On the other hand, the ultimate source of the magic “ma- 


chines” of fiction is in many cases an ancient myth which was “modernized” in deference to 
contemporary taste.] 


4. Rutebeuf on Crusades and Mendicant Orders. By Epwarp B. Ham, Univ. of 
Michigan. 


[Renart le Bestourné (1269?) provides a possible master-key to the complex problem of 
(l) single or multiple authorship under the Rutebeuf rubric; (2) consistency or its lack in 
Rutebeuf attitudes on Crusades and Mendicant Orders; (3) lay pamphleteering under Louis 


4 X With reference to these questions, it is proposed to interpret the poem, not as an attack 


ane friars (as long supposed), but as an urgent plea for abandonment of the imminent 1270 
Tusade,] 
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II. Report of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Carl Selmer, Hunter College; Secretary, Grace Frank, 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Henry L. Savage, Princeton Univ.; H. W. 
Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan; Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ. 
BATEMAN Epwarps, Acting Secretary 


ENGLISH SECTION II 
(English including American Literature, after 1650) 


Chairman, LEON HOWARD, Northwestern University; Secretary, Louis Lapa, Unin, 
of Chicago. 
Advisory and Nominating Commitiee: Willard Thorp of Princeton Univ., Ch.; 
George Sherburn of Harvard Univ.; Ricardo Quintana of the Univ. of Wisconsin, 


I. Papers. Attendance: 125 
1. “Milton in the Revolution Settlement.” By Professor GEORGE SENSABAUGH 
of Stanford University. 


[Modern scholarship has challenged Masson’s assumption that Milton played a significant 
role in the political life of his country, and the inference is that his influence was negligible 
in comparison with that of Lilburne and Walwyn. Yet during the Revolution Settiement 
Milton wielded considerable power through Williamite adaptions of his essays, and Jacobites 
reacted strongly against his political tenets. The truth appears to lie between Masson’s as- 
sumption and the claims of modern scholarship: Milton significantly influenced English 
political thought, not during the Puritan Rebellion and the Commonwealth, but during the 
later period of the Settlement.] 


2. “Shaftsbury and the Motives to Virtue, 1750-1760.” By Dr. ALFrep Owen 
ALDRIDGE of the University of Buffalo. 


[The question, Why be virtuous? assumed critical importance in the controversy over 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. The answer depends upon the definition of virtue. One group 
of Shaftesbury’s clerical opponents, objecting to his schemes of Clark and of Wollaston, held 
the criterion of virtue to be conformity to the will of God; another group held it to be the 
attainment of private advantage or happiness. The controversy represents one of several 
engagements in the struggle between systems of ethics emphasizing unselfish and selfish 
motives.] 


3. “Matthew Arnold on Race and Morality.” By Professor Freperic E. FLs- 
vERITY of Northwestern University. 


[Arnold, the reputed defender of the Celt, was really a Teuton at heart. Since morality 
counted for more than intelligence and the “serious Germanic races” were the most moral 
the world had ever known, the predominantly Germanic civilizations of England and the 
United States would probably be saved. France, on the other hand, seemed in danger of being 
damned. There is a close relationship between these ideas and two powerful currents of 
thought: the Nordic-Latin antagonism and the Protestant-Catholic controversy.] 


4. “Human Dignity and the Great Victorians.’’ By Professor BERNARD SCHILLING 
of Grinnell College. 
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[Humanitarian literature in nineteenth century England offers many different proposals 
for reform. Most of these have in common only kindness and good will. But the greatest 
literary humanitarians—Carlyle, Kingsley, Arnold, Ruskin, and Morris—share a common 
belief in human dignity and oneness underneath their increasingly radical plans for social 
betterment. Their work is therefore most important not as a practical reform but as a means 
of keeping alive the great ideas of individual human worth and the unity of mankind.] 


5. “The Quality of the Literary Culture of the Last Frontier.” By Professor 
Louis B. WricuT of the Henry E. Huntington Library. 


[On the American frontier, from 1607 to 1849, two opposite trends in intellectual develop- 
ment were always evident: the tendency to break with past traditions and to despise the old, 
and the effort to preserve the traditional culture which immigrants brought with them and 
to give it new strength and vitality. On the California frontier, beginning in ’49, these tend- 
encies were more marked and dramatic than elsewhere. Conflicts between materialists and 
humanists rocked the new educational system. The argument over the ends of learning and the 
value of letters soon became a persistent and significant theme in the developing culture 
of the Far West.] 


Officers for 1946: Chairman, Louis I. Bredvold, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 
William Charvat, Ohio State Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa, Ch.; Thomas 
H. Johnson, Lawrenceville School; Samuel H. Monk, Southwestern; Henry T. Perry, 
Univ. of Buffalo. 


Louis A. LanbA, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


First Division: 2:00-3:00 p.m. 
ATTENDANCE: 435 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, S. N. TREVINO, Univ. of 
Chicago; Secretary, JEANNE VARNEY, Columbia Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ., Ch.; 
Francis J. Carmody, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Martin Joos, Univ. of 
Toronto; S. N. Trevifio, Univ. of Chicago; William F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; C. M. Wise, Louisiana State Univ. 

I. Papers and Discussion. Attendance: 40 

1, “The Structures of the Syllable,” James L. Barker, Univ. of Utah. 

II. Report of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, S. N. Treviiio, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Pierre 
Delattre, Univ. of Oklahoma. 


Mario A. PEI, Acting Secretary 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, KARL 
J. R. Arnot, Louisiana State Univ.; Secretary and Acting Chairman, W. L. 
Werner, Pennsylvania State College; Acting Secretary, A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID, 
Northwestern Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: A. B. Faust, Cornell Univ., Ch.; K. J. R. 
Arndt, Louisiana State Univ.; John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ.; Harold S. 
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Jantz, Princeton Univ.; O. W. Long, Williams Coll.; Harry K. Warfel, Unig, of 
Maryland and U.S. State Dept. 
I. Papers. Altendance: 75 
1. “The German Books of John Winthrop the Younger (1606-1676).” Harold 
S. Jantz, Princeton Univ. 
2. “The Mystical Poetry of the Ephrata Cloister,” James Ernst, Woodroy 
Wilson Coll. 
3. “The Present-Day Hutterian Dialect,” A. J. F. Zieglschmid, North. 
western Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, W. L. Werner, Pennsylvania State College; Secretary, 
A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Northwestern University. 
A. J. F. Ziectscump, Acting Secretary 


English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, RuDoLF GortFRIED, Indiana Univ.; 
Secretary, GRANCE W. LANDRUM, Coll. of William and Mary. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin, Ch.; 
Rosamond Tuve, Connecticut College; Rudolf B. Gottfried, Indiana Univ. 
I. Papers and Discussion. Attendance: 60 
1. “The Use of the Bible in English Astronomical Treatises during the 
Renaissance,” Paul H. Kocker, Univ. of Washington. 
2. “Alexander Gill, a Link between Spenser and Milton,” R. Florence Brink- 
ley, Goucher Coll. Discussion by Kathrine Killer, Univ. of Rochester. 
3. “The Life of Spenser by Alexander C. Judson: A Review,” Marshall W. S. 
Swan, Tufts Coll. 
II. Business. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Grace W. Landrum, College of William and Mary; 
Secretary, Raymond Jenkins, Catawba College. 
GRACE W. LANpDRouM, Secretary 


English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, G. E. BENTLEY, Princeton Univ.; Secretary 
RoBeErt H. BALL, Queens College. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: G. E. Bentley, Princeton Univ., Ch.; 

A. S. Borgman, New York Univ.; Arthur H. Nethercot, Northwestern Univ. 
I. Papers and Discussion. Attendance: 75 

1. “‘Herodes Iratus and the Senecan Villain,” Daniel C. Boughner, North- 
western Univ. 

2. “The Smock Alley Players of Dublin: New information derived mainly 
from a collection of unpublished prologues and epilogues at Harvard,” paper by 
William Van Lennep, Harvard University, read by the Chairman, G. E. Bent- 
ley. 

3. “The Stage Popularity of the Plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 1700-1776,” Emmett Avery, Washington State College. 

II. Business. 
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Officers for 1946: Chairman, R. C. Bald, Cornell University; Secretary, Robert H. 
Ball, Queens College. 
Robert H. BAtt, Secretary 


French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Chairman, HERMANN H. 
THORNTON, Oberlin College; Secretary, Mary E. Storer, Beloit College. 
I; Papers. Attendance: 125 
1. “Boileau’s Attitude towards Reason and Imagination,” Julian E. Harris, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 
2. “Mademoiselle de Scudéry, Literary Critic,” Lawrence A. Wilson, Univ. 
of Minnesota. 
3. “New Directions, 1660-1670,” Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ. 
II. Business. Reports of Committees. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Harcourt Brown, Brown University; Secretary, Mary 
Elizabeth Storer, Beloit College. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Henri Peyre, Yale Univ., Ch. (1946); Aaron 
Schaffer, Univ. of Texas (1947); Mrs. G. E. Luntz, Central Coll., Naperville, Ill. 
(1948); George D. Hocking, Stephens Coll. (1949); Horatio Smith, Columbia Univ. 
(1950). 

Mary ELIZABETH STORER, Secretary 


Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. K. MAPEs, 
Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, ERNEST R. Moore, Oberlin Coll.; Acting Secretary, 
J. R. SPELL, Univ. of Texas. 
I, Papers. Altendance: 100 
1. “Sarmiento, the School-Master President,’”’ Madaline Nichols, Duke 
Univ. 
2. “Sarmiento and Larra,” J. K. Leslie, Northwestern Univ. (Discussion to 
be led by Charles N. Staubach, Univ. of Michigan.) 
3. “Indagaciones sobre dos poemas atribuidos a José Antonio Miralla,” 
J.J. Arrom, Yale Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees and Business. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, E. K. Mapes, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, E. Neale- 
Silva, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Nominating Committee: Ruth Richardson, Adelphi Coll., Ch.; Theodore Anderson, 
Wells Coll.; J. M. Arce, Dartmouth Coll. 
Advisory Committee: C. E. Parmenter, Univ. of Chicago, Ch.; Stuart Cuthbertson, 
Univ. of Colorado; Adapito Rey, Univ. of Indiana. 
E. NEALE-SILVA, Secretary 


SECOND Division: 3:45-5:15 p.m. 
ATTENDANCE: 322 


General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence. Chairman, A. T. Hazen, Univ. of 
Chicago: Secretary, J. G. MCManaway, Folger Shakespeare Library. 


|. Topic: Bibliographical Studies. Past, Present, and Future. Attendance: 75 
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1. “The Compositors of Middleton’s A Mad World My Masters,” Gerald J. 
Eberle, Loyola Univ. 
2. “Lessons of the Wise Forgeries; and problems to come,” Roland Baugh. 
man, The Huntington Library. 
II. Discussion: Future needs in bibliographical studies. 
III. Report of the Nominating Committee. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, A. T. Hazen, University of Chicago; Secretary, J. G, 
McManaway, Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: J. M. Osborn, Yale Univ.; R. C. Bald, 
Cornell Univ.; F. T. Bowers, Univ. of Virginia. 
James G. McManaway, Secretary 


Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, RoBERT V. MEram1, 
Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT, Hunter College. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Daniel C. Boughner, Northwestern Univ; 
R. V. Merrill, Univ. of Chicago; George C. Taylor, Univ. of N. Carolina. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 60 
1. ‘Renaissance Printing Processes and the Modern Editor: the Furioso,” 
Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ. 
2. “The Poetic Dictionary and the Poet,” De Witt T. Starnes, Univ. of 
Texas. 
3. “Milton’s Trivial Education,” Donald L. Clark, Columbia Univ. 
II. Business. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Josephine Waters Bennett, Hunter College; Secre- 
tary, J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ. 
JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT, Secretary 


English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, MARGARET M. Bryant, Brooklyn 
College; Secretary, FREDERIC G. Cassipy, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Nominating Committee: Allen Walker Read, Columbia Univ., Ch.; Esther K. 
Sheldon, Queens College; 1. Willis Russell, Univ. of Alabama. 
I. Papers. - Attendance: 75 
1. “The New Elements in American English.” M. M. Mathews, Univ. of 
Chicago Press. Discussion led by James B. McMillan, Univ. of Alabama. 
2. “Disintegration of the Sentence,’ Kathryn A. McEuen, Brooklyn College. 
Discussion led by Louise Pound, Univ. of Nebraska. 
3. “The English-Teaching Program in Latin America,’ Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Univ. of Michigan. 
II. Business. 
1. Report of Nominating Committee. 
2. “The Teaching and Study of English in Norway During the German 
Occupation,” Aasta Stene, Univ. of Oslo; currently, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Harold Wentworth, Temple University; Secretary, 
A. Edward Artin, G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nominating Committee: To be appointed. 


Freperic G. Cassipy, Secretary 
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French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Norman L. 
TorrEY, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, EDWARD D. SEEBER, Indiana Univ. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 90 
1. “The Date of Composition of Voltaire’s Micromegas,” Ira O. Wade, 
Princeton Univ. 
2. “Voltaire in Liberated France,” Otis Fellows, Columbia Univ. 
3. “The Poet According to Diderot,” Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr Coll. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Ira O. Wade, Princeton University ; Secretary, Alessan- 
dro S. Crisafulli, Catholic University of America. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Morris Bishop; George R. Havens, Ohio 
State Univ.; Norman L. Torrey, Columbia Univ. 
Bibliography and Research Committee: Alexander S. Crisafulli, Catholic Univ. of 
America, Ch.; Henry A. Grubbs, Oberlin Coll.; Kenneth N. McKee, New York Univ. 
Epwarp D. SEEBER, Secretary 


Italian II: Modern Italian. Chairman, PAoLo MILANO, Queens College; Secretary, 
REGINALD F. FRENCH, Amherst College. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Michele de Filippis, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley) ; Elton Hocking, Northwestern Univ.; Antonio L. Mezzacappa, North- 
western Univ. 

I. Papers. Attendance: 32 

1. “Vico e il linguaggio.”’ Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton Univ. 

2. “Ancients and Moderns at Naples in Vico’s Youth.” Max H. Fisch, 
Western Reserve Univ. 

3. “Vico and Sir Henry Sumner Maine.” Elio Gianturco, Library of Con- 
gress. 

II. Business. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Reginald F. French, Amherst College; Secretary, 
Joseph Rossi, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
REGINALD F. FRENcH, Secretary 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Thursday evening was ushered in by the Old Guard Dinner held from 6:00-8:00 
P.M. in the West Ballroom, with 54 present. See the account printed on pages 1387- 
91. 

The evening was devoted to a General Meeting of the Association convening at 
8:00 p.m., President Fred Norris Robinson presiding. 

The Secretary conveyed to the Association greetings from our Honorary Mem- 
bers: Gustave Cohen, Arturo Farinelli, W. W. Greg, Sir Herbert Grierson, Mario 
Roques, Percy Simpson, and Samuel Singer. Professor Fred Norris Robinson, 
President of the Association, then delivered the Presidential Address, entitled ““Retro- 
spect and Prospect” (printed on pages 1292-1305). 

An informal conversazione ensued. 
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FRIDAY MORNING 


The morning was devoted to a meeting of English Section I: English to 1650 
(open to the public) beginning at 9:30 a.m., and two divisions of Discussion Groups 
beginning at 9:15 and 11:00 a.m. 


ATTENDANCE: 1582 
ENGLISH SECTION I 
(English to 1650) 


Chairman, Professor J. BURKE SEvERS of Lehigh University; Secretary, Professor 
GERALD E. BENTLEY of Princeton University. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Albert C. Baugh, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Ch. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 2% 
1. “The Religious Principle in Beowulf.” By Professor MARIE P. Hamitton of 
the University of Arizona. Read by the Secretary, Professor GERALD E. BENTLEY 
in her absence. 


[The doctrines of providence and grace apparently conditioned the Beowulf poet’s vision 
to the past and influenced his interpretation of his pagan narratives. Thus the theory of 
grace Clarifies obscure passages in Beowulf and illuminates the principal agents. Grendel is 
not literally numbered with Cdines cynne; by associating the Grendel family with the giants 
of Genesis and other “kindred of Cain,” the poet figuratively identifies his villains with the 
universal society of reprobates.] 


2. “Style and Structure in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales.”’ By Professor 
Kemp MALONE of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[Chaucer begins in high style but soon comes down, in a carefully graduated transition, to 
the easy, familiar style which he uses thenceforth. He makes this style more intimate by a 
judicious use of passages in the first and second persons. The series of descriptions is neatly 
dovetailed into the narrative proper by an introductory and a concluding passage. The series 
itself falls into two parts, the first about thrice as long as the second. Several] groups of pil- 
grims appear in the first part; only one group, in the second part.] 


3. “Current Controversies about Medieval Drama.” By Professor Mary M. 
MarsHAL.t of Colby College. 


[The secularization of medieval drama is still little understood; hence the importance of 
recently discovered plays of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and Loomis’s documents 
on theatrum and related terms. The complex question of Byzantine influence awaits further 
study. Extreme hypotheses of secular influence on western drama from mimes and jongleurs 
(Nicoll, Cargill) or from pagan folk rite (Stumpfl) have not established themselves with suf- 
ficient evidence, but much more remains to be learned on these subjects. Attacks upon the 
orthodox explanation of the origin and development of medieval drama, in its present form, 
have usually over-simplified it.] 


4. “Marlowe’s Astronomy and Renaissance Skepticism.” By Professor FRANCIS 
R. JoHNSON of Stanford University. 
[Many rationalists and skeptics of the sixteenth century rejected the crystalline heaven 


and the primum mobile of the conventional Ptolemaic astronomy on the ground that these 
spheres could not be observed; their existence could only be conjectured. Astronomical text- 
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books such as Agostino Ricci’s De motu octavae sphaerae and Oronce Fine’s De mundi sphaera 
expounded a cosmology consisting of only eight moving spheres, with the sphere of fixed 
stars the outermost moving sphere. It is the cosmology of these textbooks, rather than the 
more conventional astronomy, that Marlowe has Mephistophiles describe in response to 
Faustus’s inquiries concerning the true structure of the heavens.] 


5. “Shakespeare and the Textus Receptus.” By Professor C. F. TucKER BROOKE 
of Yale University. Read by the Chairman, Professor J. BuRKE SEVERs in his ab- 
sence. 

[The Shakespeare taught in our colleges is in various ways an eighteenth century rather 
than Elizabethan classic. The interpretations imposed upon the text by the punctuation and 
exegesis of the great eighteenth-century editors still give the poetry a baroque quality not 
intended by the author. Illustrations of sophistication and lawless editorial imagination. 
The part of the Folio of 1623 and its reprints in this development.] 


6. “The Controversy over Milton’s Satan.”’ By Professor ALLAN H. GILBERT 
of Duke University. 

[Mr. C. S. Lewis has emphasized the ignoble qualities of Satan. Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
and Mr. Elmer E. Stoll have attacked Mr. Lewis. Yet Mr. Hamilton actually comes close to 
accepting what he set out to refute. Mr. Stoll follows Sir Walter Raleigh rather than earlier 
critics. Satan in the garden is derived from Milton’s plan for a tragedy on the Fall presenting 
a wily devil seeking whom he may devour. In the first two books of Paradise Lost—planned 
as epic—Satan is an able leader. Mr. Lewis’s study, though sometimes undignified, is valuable. 


Officers for 1946: Chairman, Gerald E. Bentley, Princeton Univ. ; Secretary, Walter 
Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Albert C. Baugh, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Ch.; John Shargo, Northwestern Univ.; John C. Pope, Yale Univ. 
GERALD E. BENTLEY, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


TurirD Division: 9:15-10:45 a.m. 
ATTENDANCE: 1382 


English VII: The Classical Period. Chairman, Louis A. LANDA, Univ. of Chicago; 
Secretary, JAMES L. CiiFFoRD, Barnard Coll., Columbia Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: John R. Moore, Univ. of Indiana, Ch.; 
Bertrand Bronson, Univ. of California; Dougald MacMillan, Univ. of N. Caro- 
lina; Louis Landa, Univ. of Chicago, ex officio. 

Attendance: 120 
I, Papers in commemoration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Jonathan Swift. 

1. “Swift Today,” Ricardo Quintana, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

2. “A Surmise Concerning the Supposed Ingratitude of Swift toward his 
Uncle Godwin: Together With a Modest Enquiry into the Uses of Conjecture 
in Literary History,” Arthur E. Case, Northwestern Univ. 

II. A report: “Exhibitions Commemorating the Two-Hundredth Anniversary of 
Swift’s Death,” Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas State Coll. for Women. 
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III. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, James L. Clifford, Barnard College; Secretary, Ben- 

jamin Boyce, University of Chicago. 

James L. CiirForp, Secretary 


French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, AARON SCHAFFER, 
Univ. of Texas; Secretary, EDWARD D. SEEBER, Indiana Univ. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Aaron Schaffer, Univ. of Texas, Ch,; 
Alphonse V. Roche, Northwestern Univ.; Harold March, Swarthmore Coll. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 75 
1. “Reappearing Characters in the Comédie humaine: A Revaluation,” 
Carlos Lynes, Jr., Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
2. “The Plot-Pattern of the Plays of Victor Hugo,” Girdler B. Fitch, The 
Citadel. 
3. “Poetry at the Sorbonne, 1833-1868,”’ Laurence W. Wylie, Haverford Coll. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Jean Seznec, Harvard University; Secretary, Edward 
D. Seeber, Indiana University. 
EDWARD D. SEEBER, Secretary 


German IV: German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Chairman, Harotp §. 
Janz, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, JOHN B. HANEY, Hofstra Coll. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Robert T. Clark, Louisiana State Univ.; 
Uhland E. Fehlau, Univ. of Cincinnati; Harold S. Jantz, Princeton Univ. 


I. Papers. Attendance: 95 
1. “The Social Meaning of Theodor Fontane’s Novels,” Francine B. Bradley, 
New York City. 
2. “Integrating Kleist’s Amphitryon,” Henry W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of 
Michigan. 
3. “Friedrich Schlegels Lucinde als Roman,” Wolfgang Paulsen, State Uni. 
of Iowa. 


II. Reports of Committees. 
Bibliography Committee: Victor Lange, Cornell Univ., Ch.; H. Bluhm, Yale 
Univ. ; H. Henel, Queens Univ. (Kingston, Ontario). 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, John B. Haney, Hofstra Coll.; Secretary, William 
J. Mulloy, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 
Joun B. Haney, Secretary 


Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, OL1In H. Moore, Ohio 
State Univ.; Secretary, VINCENT A. SCANIO, Univ. of Michigan. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Archibald T. MacAllister, Princeton Univ.; 
Giuliano Bonfante, Princeton Univ.; Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ., Ch. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 35 

1. “The Religious Element in Michelangelo’s Aesthetics,’ Robert J. Clem- 
ments, Harvard Univ. 
2. “Parla Tu; Queste FE Latino,” Angelo Lipari, Yale Univ. 
3. “L’ Atlante Italo—Svizzero.” Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton Univ. 
II. Report of Committees. 
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Officers for 1946: Chairman, Vincent Luciani, City College; Secretary, Valentine 
Giamatti, Mt. Holyoke College. 


O. H. Moore, Chairman 


Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Lioyp A. 
KastEN, Univ. of Wisconsin: Secretary, AGAPITO REY, Indiana Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Raymond L. Grismer, Univ. of Min- 
nesota, Ch.; Agapito Rey, Indiana Univ.; J. Horace Nunemaker, State Coll. of 
Washington; Glen D. Willbern, Indiana Univ. 

I. Papers. Attendance: 57 

1. “Vocabulary Elements in Thirteenth Century Castilian,” Glen D. Will- 
bern, Indiana Univ. 

2. “Ruy Paez de Ribera and the Copla de Arte Mayor,” Edwin B. Place, 
Northwestern Univ. 

3. “Translations of Latin in the Works of Alfonso X as Compared with 
Certain Medieval Glossaries,” Jon R. Ashton, Univ. of Wichita. 

II. Report of Committees. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Agapito Rey, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, Oliver H. 
Hauptmann, Univ. of Florida. 

Old Spanish Dictionary Committee: Hayward Keniston, Univ. of Michigan, Ch.; 
Henry Richardson, Yale Univ.; Raymond Willis, Princeton Univ. ; Ralph S. Boggs, 
Univ. of N. Carolina; Charles P. Wagner, Univ. of Michigan; Lloyd Kasten, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. 

AGaPITo REy, Secretary 


FourtH Division: 11:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 
ATTENDANCE: 428 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, AUSTIN WaR- 
REN, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, W1LttAM E. Troy, The New School, N.Y. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Wallace A. Fowlie, Yale Univ., Ch.; 
Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ.; Austin Warren, Univ. of Iowa. 
I, Papers. Attendance: 70 
1. “Stylistics and Linguistics,” Harold Whitehall, Univ. of Indiana. 
2. “Critical Theory and Theory of Literature,” Craig La Driére, Catholic 
Univ. of America. 
3. “The Motive of Action,”’ Arthur Mizener, Carleton Coll. 
II. Report of Committees. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, William Troy, The New School, N. Y. C.; Secretary, 
Arthur Mizener, Carleton College. 

Bibliographical Committee: Craig La Driére, Catholic Univ. of America, Ch.; 
Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut Coll.; W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Yale Univ.; Robert Stall- 
mann, Gibbs School, Boston; Ruth Wallerstein, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

AUSTIN WARREN, Chairman 


English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury. Chairman, RicHarp L. GREENE, Univ. of Rochester; Secretary, ARTHUR 
FRIEDMAN, Univ. of Chicago. 
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Advisory and Nominating Committee: Richard L. Greene, Ch.; James L. Clif. 
ford, Columbia Univ.; James M. Osborn, Yale Univ.; George Sherburn, Har. 
vard Univ. 

I. Papers. Altendance: 125 

1. “Some Specific Pope Criticism Between 1744 and 1798,” Alfred C. Ames, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

2. “Reynolds as a Representative Critic of Taste,” Walter J. Bate, Harvard 
Univ. 

3. “Taste and Fashion,” Edward N. Hooker, Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Arthur Friedman, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, 
Katherine Hornbeak, Smith Coll. 

Bibliography Committee: Louis A. Landa, Univ. of Chicago, Ch.; Allen T. Hazen, 
Univ. of Chicago; James E. Tobin, Fordham Univ. 

Committee on Research Projects: Alan D. McKillop, Rice Inst., Ch.; Richard C. 
Boys, Univ. of Michigan; Mary K. Woodworth, Bryn Mawr Coll. 

Special Committee on Rotation of Officers: James M. Osborn, Yale Univ., Ch; 
Alfred B. Harbage, Univ. of Pennsylvania; John R. Moore, Indiana Univ. 

ARTHUR FRIEDMAN, Secretary 


German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, Ernst Jockers, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania; Secretary, William R. Gaede, Brooklyn College. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 100 
1. “Gerhart Hauptmann, The Octogenarian,” Walter A. Reichart, Univ. of 
Michigan. 
2. “Die Landschaft bei Hermann Stehr,” Friedrich K. Richter, Jilinois 
Institute of Technology. 
3. “The Eschatological Ideas in the Works of Franz Werfel,”’ Adolf Klar- 
mann, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
II. Report of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Ada Klett, Vassar College; Secretary, Herman Barn- 
storff, University of Missouri. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ernst Rose, New York Univ., Ch.; Victor 
Lange, Cornell Univ.; B. Q. Morgan, Stanford Univ. 
JoHn WuytE, Secretary pro tem 


French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. Chairman, HELENE Har- 
vitt, Brooklyn Coll.; Secretary, ALPHONSE Rocue, Northwestern Univ. 
I. Papers. Attendance: 150 
1. “Structure de Swann,” Robert Vigneron, Univ. of Chicago. 
2. “The Classical Aspects of George Duhamel’s Pessimism,”’ Boyd G. Car- 
ter, Univ. of Nebraska. 
3. “Valéry et les mathématiques,” Albert Gaudin, College of the City of 
New York. 
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Clif- [I. General discussion: “La Littérature francaise entre 1940 et 1944.” Led by 
Har- Jacques Fermaud, Univ. of Minnesota. 

III. Reports of Committees. 
: 125 Officers for 1946: Chairman, Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, Secretary, Alphonse 
mes, Roche, Northwestern University. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Herbert Dieckmann, Washington Univ., Ch.; 

rvard Boyd G. Carter, Univ. of Nebraska, J. J. Seznec, Harvard Univ.; Kenneth Cornell 

and Henri Peyre, Yale Univ.; Albert Vigneron, Univ. of Chicago. 
t Los ALPHONSE V. ROCHE, Secretary 


Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
EpwIn B. PLAcE, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, B. B. Ashcom, Wayne Univ. 


sai Advisory and Nominating Committee: Harry C. Heaton, New York Univ.; 

) Ruth L. Kennedy, Smith Coll.; Edwin B. Place, Northwestern Univ. 

7 I, Papers. Altendance: 83 

rd C 1. “Tirso de Molina’s Autos,” Harvey L. Johnson, Northwestern Univ. 

papitee 2. “Contemporary references in Calderon’s zarzuelas,” Everett W. Hesse, 
Ch. Univ. of Wisconsin. 

ee 3. “Mythological Allusion in the Poetic Works of Géngora,” Raymond L. 

we Grismer, Univ. of Minnesota. 


II. Report of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Hayward Keniston, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 
Penn- B. B. Ashcom, Wayne Univ. 


e: 100 B. B. AsHcom, Secretary 


iv. of 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon was devoted to a General Meeting of the Association (open to the 
] public) beginning at 2:30 p.m. and a division of Discussion Groups beginning at 
Klar 7 4:00p.au. 


llinots 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 





seed The Association convened in the North Ballroom at 2:30 p.m. for a Business 
Victor Meeting, President Fred Norris Robinson presiding. Attendance: 250 
The reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, and Trustees 
a (printed on pages 1313-37) were presented and accepted. 
Informational reports by the Committee on Photographic Reproductions, the 
Commission on Trends in Education, and the Delegates to the American Council of 
Har- Learned Societies (see those printed on pages 1338-55) were presented by Professor 
++ 150 William C. Holbrook, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, and Professor Raymond D. 
- Havens. 
By-Law II, item 4, was amended to read: “At the Annual Meeting, members 
. Car- . : 
may vote for any three of the persons named on the official ballot, but members 
ity of are permitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail.” 


The Association ratified the changes which the American Council of Learned 
Societies made in its constitution on January 25, 1945. 
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The Executive Council nominated, and the Association elected, to its Roll of 
Honorary Members the seven following foreign scholars: 


Charles Cestre Alfonso Reves 

Emil Ermatinger Jan Hendrik Scholte 

J. Afranio Peixoto Eustace M. W. Tillyard 
John Dover Wilson 


The Secretary then announced the results of the Ballot, by which there were 
elected to the Council for the term ending December 31, 1949: 


William Berrien, Harvard University 
Jay B. Hubbell, Duke University 
Casimir D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin 


The total number of valid mail ballots slightly exceeded 1,700. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers—Professors Hayward Keniston, 
University of Michigan, Chairman; Cabell Greet, Columbia University; William F. 
Twaddell, University of Wisconsin; Hermann J. Weigand, Yale University; Louis B. 
Wright, Huntington Library—then presented the following nominations: 


President: President ERNest HatcH WILkrns, Oberlin College 
First Vice-President: Professor T. Moopy CAMPBELL, Madison Heights, Va. 
Second Vice-President: Professor HALLDOR HERMANNSSON, Cornell University. 


As this election is held by ballot, the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot in 
favor of these nominees and did so. 

There being no new business presented, the session closed with adoption of the 
following resolution as presented by Professor Archer Taylor, President Emeritus 
William Allen Neilson and Professor Gilbert Chinard being absent: 

Resolution: On the occasion of its Sixtieth Annual meeting the Modern Language 
Association of America expresses its appreciation of the thoughtful care displayed 
by the local committee of arrangements. This committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the several colleges and universities in Chicago, met and overcame the 
many difficulties attendant on a meeting held on short notice in a crowded city. 

The management of the Stevens Hotel has ably participated in planning and 
executing arrangements for the comfort and benefit of the Association and its 
members. The Association offers its thanks to the committee for its success in 
making these arrangements. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Frrtu Division 4:00-5:30 p.m. 
ATTENDANCE: 570 


Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romance. Chairman, ARCHER TAYLOR, 
Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secretary, HELAINE NEWSTEAD, Hunter Coll. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Henry L. Savage, Princeton Univ.; 
Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univ.; Archer Taylor, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley). : 
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1 of ], Papers. Attendance: 65 
1. “The Irish Origin of Ygerne and the Story of Arthurs’ Birth,” Roland M. 
Smith, Univ. of Illinois. 
2. “The Meisterlied of the Magic Drinking Horn in Berlin 414,” Frances H. 
Ellis, Indiana Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, William J. Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
were Helaine Newstead, Hunter Coll. 
RoceEr S. Loomis, Secretary, pro-tem 


Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco American Literary Relations. 
Chairman, CHARLES I. Srxin, Tulane Univ.; Co-Chairman, Donatp F. Bonn, 


Univ, of Chicago. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Charles J. Silin, Tulane Univ. Ch.; 
ston, E. H. Wright, Columbia Univ.; Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
m F. I. Papers. Attendance: 50 
lis B. 1. “George Moore and Paul Alexis: The Death of La Pellegrin,” Capt. 


Robert J. Neiss, U.S. Military Academy. 
2. “Rousseau in America: 1760-1809,” Paul M. Spurlin, Univ. of Alabama. 
II. Reports of Committees. 


ty. Officers for 1946: Chairman, Donald F. Bond, Univ. of Chicago; Co-Chairman: 





Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr Coil. 
lot in Dona. F. Bonn, Co-Chairman 
, - English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, BALDWIN MAXWELL, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary 
eritus ° ‘ 
BENJAMIN T. SPENCER, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Kenneth O. Myrick, Tufts Coll., Ch.; John Robert 
ae Moore, Indiana Univ.; Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. 
= Attendance: 110 
ad I. Papers and Discussion. 
‘ ~ 1. “The First Shakespearean Critic and the Moderns,” Ernest W. Talbert, 
s wal Duke Univ. 
” 2. “Regeneration in Shakespearean Tragedy,” Leo Kirschbaum, St. Louis. 

; Univ. 

ess in 


3. “Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney: The Defense of Poesy,” Alwin Thaler, 
Univ. of Tennessee. 
II. Reports of Committees. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Willard Farnham, Univ. of California; Secretary, 
Benjamin T. Spencer, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

Advisory Committee: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale Univ., Ch.; Hardin Craig, Univ. 
YLOR, of N. Carolina; Baldwin Maxwell, Univ. of Iowa; Alfred Harbage, Univ. of Penn- 
oll. | sylvania, 

I niv.s Committee on Bibliography and Microfilming: Warner G. Rise, Univ. of Michigan; 
fornia Louis B. Wright, Huntington Library; Matthew W. Black, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
BENJAMIN T. SPENCER, Secretary 
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English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, CARLOS BAKER, Princeton Univ,, 
Secretary, W1Lt1AM M. SALE, Jr., Cornell Univ. 











































Advisory and Nominating Committee: F. Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth Coll.; ' 
Raymond D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; Mary E. Giffin, Vassar Coll,; 
William Irvine, Stanford Univ.; William Matthews, Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles. 

I. Papers: National and International Problems for Criticism. Attendance: ( 


1. “Literary Problems in Bi-Lingual Countries, Canada and South Africa,” 
Mary E. Giffin, Vassar Coll. 

2. ‘Marx and Shaw’s Major Barbara,” William Irvine, Stanford Univ. 
3. “Literary Aspects of the Radio Play,” William Matthews, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. CI 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, William Sale, Jr., Cornell Univ. ; Secretary, Maynard W 
Mack, Yale Univ. Fi 
C. F. HARROLD, Acting Secretary Pr 


German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, FREDERICH Bruns, Univ. of Wiscon- ; 
sin; Secretary, ADA M. KRreEtT; Vassar Coll. ‘ Me 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Erich Funke, Univ. of Iowa, Ch.; Hel- 

mut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin; Rosemary Park, Connecticut Coll. 





I. Papers. Altendance: 140 
1. “Die Bedeutung des Gefiihls bei Kleist und Goethe,” Bernhard Blume, : 
Ohio State Univ. beg 
2. “Faust and Meister, zwei polare Gestalten,” Ernst Jockers, Univ. of anc 
Pennsylvania. 


3. “Goethes Wilhelm Meister und der Entwicklungsroman in neunzehnten 
und zwanzigsten Jahrhundert,” Melitta Gerhard, Kaunatosa High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

II. Reports of Committee. 
A resolution was adopted to plan for 1949 especial programs commemorating 
the bicentennial of Goethe. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Victor Lange, Cornell University; Secretary, Bernhard 
Blume, Ohio State University. 
HUuBERT J. MEESSEN, Secretary, pro tem 


Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, Witt1AM H. SHOEMAKER, 
Univ. of Kansas; Secretary, J. KENNETH LESLIE, Northwestern Univ. Gor 
Nominating and Advisory Committee: C. E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ.; Ch; | the | 

N. B. Adams, Univ. of N. Carolina; P. P. Rogers, Oberlin Coll.; L. H. Turk, 








DePauw Univ. a 2 

I. Papers. Contemporary Spanish Poetry. Attendance: 115 IT 
1. “La visién de Castilla en la obra de Antonio Machado,” Richard L. | gy, 
Predmore, Duke Univ. latior 

2. “Poesia espafiola de hoy,” Ramon J. Sender, New York City. @ (xn, 


IT. Report of Committees. = Were 
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Officers for 1946: Chairman, José M. Arce, Dartmouth Coll.; Secretary, John 
Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern Univ. 


JoHN KENNETH LESLIE, Secretary 


FRIDAY EVENING 


The evening was devoted to a Subscription Banquet held in the North Ballroom 
(7:30-10:30 p.m.) arranged by the Local Committee. Attendance: 250 


PROGRAM 


President FRANKLIN BLiss SNYDER, Northwestern University, Toastmaster. 

Dean RICHARD PETER KcKEOon, Division of the Humanities, The University of 
Chicago, Address of Welcome. 

Miss CAMILLE ANDERSON (accompanied by Miss Dororuy LANE), “Oh, Sleep 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me,”’ Handel-Congreve; “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness to 
Fly,” Purcell-Dryden? ; “Dido’s Lament,” Purcell-Tate; “Nymphs and Shepherds,” 
Purcell-Shadwell; “Sabina Fair, Listen Where,” Lawes-Milion; “Ask Me Why I 
Send You Here,” Lawes-Herrick ; “O’er the Hills,” Frances Hopkinson. 

Professor CHRISTIAN Gauss, Princeton University, The Address of the Evening: 
More Humane Letters. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The morning was devoted to a meeting of the Romance Section (open to the public) 
beginning at 9:30 a.M., and two divisions of Discussion Groups beginning at 9:15 
and 11:00 a.m. 

ATTENDANCE: 683 
ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, ROBERT V. MERRILL, University of Chicago; Secretary, LANDER MAc- 
Cuuntock, Indiana University. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Olin H. Moore, Ohio State Univ.; Vincenzo 
Cioffari, Hunter Co’’.; Robert H. Williams, Univ. of Texas. 
I, Papers. Attendance: 100 
1. “The Secret Censoring of Diderot’s Encyclopédie,” Norman L. Torrey, 
Columbia Univ. 


[Le Breton’s unauthorized censoring of Diderot’s articles in the Jast ten volumes of the 
Encyclopédie has long been known, but no evidence has been offered of its nature and extent. 
Page-proofs in an extra volume of a set long kept in Russia, now the property of Dr. Douglas H. 


Gordon of Baltimore, supply the solution of the problem and permit the re-establishment of 
the text.] 


2. “When was Italian First Spoken?” JULIAN BONFANTE, Princeton Univ. 


[The main differences between Latin and Italian consist in the loss of the declension and 


of the neuter, in the transformation of the vocalic system (1>e, €>ie, i>o etc.), in the assimi- 
} 4tion of consonantic clusters formed by stop++stop (ct, pt, ps, x), in the éss of final consonants 


(m, -n, -t, -s). It is easy to demonstrate that these phenomena had already taken place or 
vere taking place in the second century of our era; some of them already much earlier.] 
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3. “Une édition inconnue de la Comédie Humaine.” ROBERT VIGNERON, Uniy, 
of Chicago. 

[La Comédie Humaine, monument littéraire, n’était pas achevée en 1850; mais la Comédie 
Humaine, combinaison de librairie, le fut dés 1846: Furne et Cie annoncérent en effet le 19 
septembre 1846 que la premiére édition en 16 volumes était “entiérement terminée.” Bien 
plus, le 17 octobre 1846, ils lancérent une nouvelle édition, en 160 livraisons 4 50 centimes, 
que décrivit un nouveau prospectus. Enfin, le 17 février 1849, ils annoncérent une troisiéme 
souscription, en 340 livraisons 4 25 centimes. La souscription annoncée le 23 juillet 1853 par 
Houssiaux est donc la uqatriéme. 


4, “The Exaggerated Reputation of Francisco Imperial.” Epwin B. Ptacz, 
Northwestern Univ. 


[The allegory of Virtues and Vices, which is non-Dantesque, incorporates in Francisco Im- 
perial’s Dezir a las siete Virtudes, a veiled incitement to the pogroms of 1391-92 at Seville. 
Imperial did not form a Dante cult in Spain. Much of the allegory of his fellow poets derives 
from the fourteenth-century Peninsular vogue of astrology and astronomy. He did not popu- 
larize the Italian hendecasyllable in Spain. His allegedly Dantesque hendecasyllabic decir 
mentioned above corresponds most closely to the commonplace fourteenth-century Provencal- 
Catalan cobla riming a-b-a-b-b-c-c-b. It is quite possible that Imperial used Dante’s name 
as a kind of self-advertisement at court in the interest of the family business enterprises.] 


Officers for 1946: Chairman, William L. Fichter, Brown University; Secretary, 


Thomas G. Bergin, Cornell University. 
LANDER MACCLINTOCK, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


SrxtH Division: 9:15-10:45 a.m. 
ATTENDANCE: 573 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Acting Chairman, ARTHUR W. SECORD, 
Univ. of Illinois; Acting Secretary, EUGENE JoLiat, Washington, D. C. 
I. Papers. Altendance: 38 
1. “Friederich Gerstaecker, a novelist without literary sources,”’ Augustus J. 
Prahl, Univ. of Maryland. 
2. “Thomas Hardy and the American Campus,” Carl J. Weber, Colby Call., 
read by Arthur W. Secord, Acting Chairman. 
3. “Walter Scott’s Principles of Plot Construction—Theory and Practice,’ 
George E. Smock, S. Dakota State Coll. 
II. Report of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Royal A. Gettman, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, 
Augustus J. Prahl, Univ. of Maryland. 


’ 


EuGENE Joutat, Acting Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, GreGorY PAINE, Univ. of N. Carolina; Secretary, 


ALEXANDER CowlE, Wesleyan Univ. 
Attendance: First Session—130, Second Session—1% 
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I. (First Session). Papers. 

1. “Poe as a Dramatic Critic,” N. B. Fagin, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

2. “Edward Eggleston and Frontier Religion,” William P. Randel, Missouri 
School of Mines. 

3. “Toward a Definition of Naturalism: The Actual Conflict in Norris’s 
Vandover and the Brute,” Charles C. Walcutt, Michigan State Normal Coll. 
(Second Session). Topic: The American Civilization, or Culture, Program. 

1. “The Adoption of the Program in Colleges and Universities,” Willard 
Thorp, Princeton Univ. 

2. “The Imperfect Training of American Literature Students,’ Guy A. 
Cardwell, Jr., Univ. of Maryland. 

3. “The Benefits from the Study of American History,” Luther S. Mansfield, 
Williams Coll. 

4. “The Benefits from the Study of American Political Science, Philosophy, 
and Economics,” Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist Univ. 

5. American Studies and the Humanities,” Tremaine McDowell, Univ. of 
Minnesota. 

6. “The Relation of American Studies to European Literature,” Henry A. 
Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Willard Thorp, Princeton University; Secretary, 
Allan G. Halline, Bucknell University. 

Nominating Committee: Arthur Christy, Columbia Univ., Ch.; A. P. Hudson, 
Univ. of N. Carolina; George Whicher, Amherst Coll. 


ALEXANDER COWIE, Secretary 


English I: Old Fnglish. Chairman, Ettiott V. K. Dossier, Columbia Univ. ; Secre- 
tary, HOWARD MERONEY, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 
I. Papers. 
1. “Verb Inflections in Late Old English,” Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of 
Michigan. 
2. “Old English Popular Poetry,’”’ Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
II. Business. 
1. Report of Research Committee, Albert H. Marckwardt, Ch. 
2. Report of Bibliography Committee, Rudolph Willard, Ch. 
3. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, John C. Pope, Yale University; Secretary, Howard M. 
Meroney, State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Merrel D. Clubb, Oklahoma A. and M. 
Coll.; Elliott V. K. Dobbie, Columbia Univ.; Herbert D. Merritt, Stanford Univ. 
Howarp M. MERONEY, Secretary 


English IX: Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, EarLE L. Griccs’ 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; Acting Chairman, EvizABETH Nitcuie, Goucher Coll.; 
Secretary, ALAN L. Strout, Texas Technological Coll.; Acting Secretary, KEN- 
NETH N. CamMERON, Indiana Univ. 

l. Papers and Discussion. Attendance: 45 

1. “Jeffrey Apprentices Carlyle,” J. Raymond Derby, Ohio State Univ. 
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2. “Hazlitt’s Aphorisms,’ Stewart C. Wilcox, Wesleyan Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees and Business. 

The Group voted that two books projects be undertaken: (1) English Roman. 
ticism a Hundred Years After: A Twentieth Century Interpretation; (2) a com. 
panion volume of bibliographical material. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Elizabeth Nitchic, Goucher Coll.; Secretary, Kenneth 
N. Cameron, Indiana Univ. 

Advisory Committee (1946): the officers and Earle L. Griggs, Univ. of Penn. 
sylvania. 

ALAN L. Strout, Secretary 


German II: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, Cart SEtmer, 
Hunter Coll.; Secretary, C. Grant Loomis, Univ. of California at Berkeley, 
Nominating Committee: Archer Taylor, Univ. of California, (Berkeley) Ch.; 
Richard Jente, Univ. of N. Carolina; Carl Selmer, Hunter Coll.; Taylor Starck, 
Harvard Univ. 


I. Papers. Attendance: 55 
1. “The Tischzucht in Wittenweiler’s Ring,” Carl F. Bayerschmidt, Columbia 
Univ. 


2. “New light on oriental sources for Wolfram’s Parzival,” Helen Adolf, 
Pennsylvania State College, Undergraduate Center. 
3. “Gabriel Rollenhagen’s Amantes amentes (1609) and the Commedia dell’ 
Arte,” Carl W. Hagge, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, C. Grant Loomis, Univ. of California at Berkeley; 
Secretary, Edwin H. Zeydel, Univ. of Cincinnati. 
C. Grant Loomis, Secretary 


Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, EpMUND ZAWACKI, 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, FRANCIS J. WHITFIELD, Univ. of Chicago. 


(Two Sessions) 
I. Papers and discussions. Attendance: 45 
1. “Sebastjian Klonowicz and his Boatman: The Man and His Times.” 
Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
2. “Modern Czech Criticism.” René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 
3. “Russian Literary Criticism in the United States.” Ivar Spector, Univ. 
of Washington. 
4. “Aspirations of the Russian Symbolists.” Oleg Maslenikov, Univ. of 
California. 
5. “Musical Elements in the Poetry of Vladimir Mayakovsky.” Lubov 
Keefer, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees and Business. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Alfred Senn, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Francis J. Whitfield, University of Chicago. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Edmund Zawacki, Univ. of Wisconsin, Ch.; 
Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ.; Samuel H. Cross, Harvard Univ. 
Committee on Bibliography: Francis J. Whitfield, Univ. of Chicago, Ch.; Edmund 
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Zawacki, Univ. of Wisconsin; Wayne Kalenich, Office of War Information; René 
Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 

Committee on Research: Jack A. Posin, Univ. of Colorado, Ch.; Manfrid Kridl, 
Smith Coll.; Waclaw Lednicki, Univ. of California; George Portnoff, Univ. of Ari- 
zona; René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 

FRANCIS J. WHITFIELD, Secretary 


SEVENTH Division 11:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 


ATTENDANCE: 440 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, JoHn C. BLANKE- 
NAGEL, Wesleyan Univ.; Secretary, ROBERT VIGNERON, Univ. of Chicago. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Elizabeth Nitchie, Goucher College; 
Claude E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ.; John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. 
I. Papers. Literary Criticism in the Romantic Period. Attendance: 200 
1. “Literary Criticism in England during the Romantic Period,” Clarence D. 
Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. 
2. “Literary Criticism in Germany during the Romantic Period,” Helmut 
Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
3. “Literary Criticism in Italy during the Romantic Period,” Giuseppe A. 
Borgese, Univ. of Chicago, read by Paul Milano, Queens Coll. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Robert Vigneron, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Clar- 
ence D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. 
Bibliography Committee: jointly with English IX. 
ROBERT VIGNERON, Secretary 


English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, Harozp WHITE- 
HALL, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, FRANCIS LEE UTLEY, Ohio State Univ. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Harold Whitehall, Indiana Univ., Ch.; 
Hamilton Smyser, Connecticut Coll.; Marshall W. Stearns, Indiana Univ. 
I. Papers. Altendance: 50 
1. “Ballad Place-Names,” W. Edson Richmond, Indiana Univ., read by 
Secretary, Francis Lee Utley. 
2. “The Present State of Lawman Studies,” Robert M. Estrich, Ohio State 
Academy. 
3. “The Origin of English Verbs in -Ate,” Donald W. Lee, U. S. Naval 
Academy. 
Il. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Francis Lee Utley, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, Bart- 
lett J. Whiting, Harvard Univ. 
FRANCIS LEE UTLEY, Secretary 


} German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, R-M Secrist HEFFNER, Univ. of 


Wisconsin; Secretary, ALBERT F. BUFFINGTON, Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Advisory and Nominating Commiitee: Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin; R-M S. Hefiner, Univ. of Wisconsin, Ch.; 
Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
L Papers. Attendance: 45 
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1. ‘““Dutchified” German, Albert F. Buffington, Pennsylvania State Coll. 
2. Schottel’s views on the interrelationship of languages, George J. Metcalf, 
Univ. of Chicago. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Edward H. Sehrt, George Washington Univ.; Secre- 
tary, Paul Schach, North Central Coll., Naperville, Ill. 
ALBERT F. BUFFINGTON, Secretary 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon was devoted to a meeting of the Germanic Section (open to the 
public) beginning at 2:30 p.m. and two divisions of Discussion Groups beginning 
at 2:00 and 3:45 p.m. 


ATTENDANCE: 450 
GERMANIC SECTION 
Attendance: 130 
Chairman, HENry W. NorDMEYER, University of Michigan; Secretary, OTTO SPRING- 

ER, University of Pennsylvania. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Henry W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan; 
Lawrence M. Price, Univ. of California at Berkeley; Adolf E. Zucker, Univ. of 
Maryland, Ch. 

I. Papers. 

1. “Thomas Mann as a Literary Interpreter and Cultural Mediator.” By Anna 

Jacosson, Hunter College. 


[From Richard Dehmel’s letter in 1894 who sought Thomas Mann’s literary collaboration, 
to Walter von Molo’s request in 1945, Thomas Mann has often received unusual acclaim in 
the world of letters. Both Schiller and Goethe have entered into his epic work, and the cen- 
tenaries of both these poets found Thomas Mann in the front line of literary interpretation. 
Critical essays have come from the pen of an admiring and understanding reader. Power of 
observation and absorption linked with erudition and artistic sensitiveness have singled 
him out for the réle of a preserver, interpreter, and mediator.] 


2. “Ueber Goethe und Valéry.” By HERBERT STEINER, Wheaton College (Mass.)' 


[In welchem Sinne lassen sich diese beiden Manner vergleichen der grésste deutsche Dichter 
und einer der ersten Franzosen unserer Zeit? Beide sind aufs Universale gerichtet, beide stehen 
in vielem allein. Anders als viele Dichter, misstrauen sie der Geschichte und der Philosophie, 
sind sie der Empirie zugewandt und den Naturwissenschaften. Es kann sich nicht um Verglei- 
chung einzelner Stellen handeln, vielmehr nur um einen vorsichtigen Versuch, zwei geistige 
Haltungen durch Gegen-und Nebeneinanderstellung zu erhellen.] 


3. “Wandlungen des Lutherbildes und der Lutherforschung.”” By Werner Richter, 
Elmhurst College. 


[Luthers Gestalt wird betrachtet werden, wie sie sich durch die Jahrhunderte spiegelt und 
wandelt im geistigen Leben und in der Dichtung Deutschlands. Aus einem Uberblick iber 


die Lutherforschung, insbesondere iiber die Aufschwiinge und Riickschlige der germanisti- § 


schen Arbeit, soll herausgearbeitet werden, was Luther fiir die Entwicklung und das Leben 
der deutschen Sprache und Literatur bedeutet.] 
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4. “Simplicissimus the Saturnine.” By Hetmut REHDER, University of Wisconsin. 


[Some principles of traditional medieval astrology and characterology, when applied to 
Grimmelshausen’s Sim plicissimus, render transparent the complex continuity and structure 
of the novel, both as to squence of events and moral significance of characters.] 


5. “Child Language and Bilingualism in Linguistic Science.” By WERNER F. 
LEOPOLD, Northwestern University. 


jSurvey and appraisal of work done by linguistic scholars and others on child language and 
bilingualism. The bearing of the work on general and specific linguistics: phonetics, morphol- 
ogy, syntax, semantics; mixed languages, the substratum theory, the origin of language.] 


6. “The Dance of Death in German Folkdrama of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” By HENRI STEGEMEIER, University of Illinois. 


[Personified death appears in innumerable South German Folkdramas after 1500. The 
majority are religious plays: Paradiesspiel, Weihnachtsspiel, Herodesspiel, Passionsspiel, etc., 
ranging from crude dialectic scenes to elaborate baroque spectacles. Death’s moralizing mono- 
logues betray clerical authorship. 

Death’s frequent appearance in diversified folkdramas occurs after the pictorial and literary 
tradition of the medieval Dances of Death reached the zenith of their popularity. In early 
moralities he was an allegorical figure. In Folkdramas his character comes directly as a survival 
from the Dances. Death unexpectedly and ruthlessly strikes down all classes of society, with- 
out distinction, admonishing sinners to repent. Some Folkdramas have almost only drama- 
tized the texts to the popular pictures of the Dances, others elaborate only certain scenes. In- 
variably, however, Death summarizes dramatically the motifs and conventions of the Dances.] 


Officers for 1946: Chairman, Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary 
Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


OTTO SPRINGER, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
E1cGHTH Division: 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
ATTENDANCE: 300 


General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, PIERRE DELATTRE, Univ. of 
Oklahoma; Secretary, Marto PEI, Columbia Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: R-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin; 
Charles Fried, Univ. of Michigan; Pierre Delattre, Univ. of Oklahoma; Werner 
Leopold, Northwestern Univ., Ch.; Mario A. Pei, Columbia Univ. 

I. Papers. Attendance: 30 





1. “Some Assibilations in Canadien.” William N. Locke, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

2. “Problems of Contiguous Vowels in Spanish.” Antonio M. de la Torre, 
Univ. of Oklahoma. 

3. “Some Juncture Phenomena in Modern French.” Robert A. Hall, Jr., 
Brown Univ. 















IT. Reports of Committees. 


Il. 


II. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, T. S. K. Scott-Craig, Dartmouth Coll.; Secretary, 
George F. Sensabaugh, Stanford Univ. 
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Officers for 1946: Chairman, Leopold Werner, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 


Mario A. Pei, Columbia, Univ. 


Marto A. PEI, Secretary 


English III: Chaucer. Chairman, WooppurN O. Ross, Wayne Univ.; Secretary, 


RosBeErt A. Pratt, Queens Coll. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Laura H. Loomis, Ch. ; J. Burke Severs, 
Lehigh Univ.; Sanford B. Meech, Syracuse Univ.; Woodburn O. Ross, Wayne 
Univ. ; Gordon H. Gerould, Princeton Univ. 

Papers. Attendance: 65 

1. “Manly’s Conception of the Early History of the Canterbury Tales.” 
Mrs. Germaine Dempster. Discussion by J. S. P. Tatlock, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley). 

Business. 

1. Report of the Bibliography and Research Committee, Roland M. Smith, 
Univ. of Illinois, Ch. 

2. Report of Nominating Committee. 

3. Report of the Committee for the Chaucer Research Project. Read by 
Secretary for Margaret Schlauch, New York Univ., Ch. The Committee’s pro- 
posal for the publication of a series of texts, based on medieval manuscripts, 
to form a “Chaucer Library,” was approved. The Group then directed its 
Chairman for 1946, in consultation with the other Officers and the Nominating 
and Advisory Committee, to appoint a five-year committee to take charge of 
the project. 


Officers for 1946: Chairman, Robert A. Pratt, Queens Coll.; Secretary, Bartlett 
Jere Whiting, Harvard Univ. 


RoBeErt A. Pratt, Secretary 


English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, HELEN C. Waite, Univ. of 


Wisconsin; Secretary, T. S. K. Scorr-Cratc, Dartmouth Coll. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: R. Florence Brinkley, Goucher Coll., Ch.; 

Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ.; Helen C. White, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Altendance: 100 
Topic: The Place of Religion in Seventeenth Century Literary and Intellectual 
History. 

A Symposium, with suggestions for further research, by William Haller, 
Barnard Coll., Columbia Univ. and Louis B. Wright, Henry E. Huntington 
Library. 

Reports of Committees. 


T. S. K. Scorr-Craie, Secretary 


English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, Wrtt1aM D. TempLeman, Unit. of | 


Southern California; Secretary, PAULL F. Baum, Duke Univ. 
Nominating Committee: J. G. Eaker, Ch.; E. G. Sutcliffe, W. Irvine. 
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I. Papers. Attendance: 55 
1. “Anthony Trollope as a Literary Critic.” Bradford A. Booth, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. 
2. “An Inquiry into Buxton Forman’s Nineteenth Century Bibliographical 
Essays.” Fannie Ratchford, Univ. of Texas. 
II. Reports of Committees: 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, William D. Templeman, Univ. of Southern 
California; Hill Shine, Maryville Coll. 
FREDERIC F. FAvERtTy, Acting Secretary 


French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, Samuet F. WIL, 
Univ. of Illinois ; Secretary, ROBERT J. CLEMENTS, Harvard Univ. 
I. Papers. Attendance: c. 50 
1. “The Dispute over the Authorship of the Contr’Un,” Harry Kurz, Queens 
College, Flushing. 
2. “Ronsard’s Amours XXXII” and the “Donna Soisseubuda.” A. H. 
Schutz. Ohio State Univ. 
3. “Theory (and Practice)? of the Pléiade,” Stowell C. Goding, Massachu- 
setts State College. 
II. Business. 
1. Report of Nominating Committee, and elections. 
2. Report of Bibliography Committee. 
3. Other business. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Robert J. Clements, Harvard University; Secretary, 
Stowell C. Goding, Massachusetts State College. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Edward F. Meylan, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley); Ch.; Warner F. Patterson, Univ. of Michigan; Samuel F. Will, Univ. of 
Illinois. 

Bibliographical Committee: William L. Wiley, Univ. of N. Carolina, Ch.; Samuel 
F, Will, Univ. of Illinois. 

STOWELL C. GopING, Secretary 


NintH Division: 3:45-5:15 p.m. 
ATTENDANCE: 170 


Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, JoHn J. Parry, Univ. 
of Illinois; Secretary, CHARLES J. DonaHvE, Fordham Univ.; Acting Secretary, 
VERNAM HAL, New York Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Fred N. Robinson, Harvard Univ., Ch.; 
Roland M. Smith, Univ. of Illinois; John L. Gerig, Columbia Univ. 


I, Papers. Attendance: 17 


1. Sources of the Middle Irish Alexander.” Robert T. Meyer, Univ. of Michi- 
gan. Read by the Chairman, John J. Parry, in author’s absence. 

2. “The Auraicept na n Eces and the Ancient Irish Laws.” Howard Meroney, 
New York State Teachers Coll. 
3. “The Celtic Collections in the Newberry Library.” Arthur C. L. Brown. 
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Northwestern Univ. Followed by a general discussion of the Celtic resources of 
American libraries. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Tom Peete Cross, University of Chicago; Secretary 
Charles J. Donahue, Fordham University. 
RoBErt A. CALDWELL, Secretary pro-tem 





Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature: Chairman, THELMA G. James, 
Wayne Univ.; Secretary, Louis C. JoNnEs, State College, Albany, New York. 
Nominating Committee: Stith Thompson, Indiana Univ., Ch.; Wayland Hand, 
Univ. of California (Berkeley) ; Levette J. Davidson, Univ. of Denver. 
I. Papers. Altendance: 45 
1. “Popular Legends (Sagen) and Literature with German, esp. Rhenish 
examples.” Ernst A. Philippson, Univ. of Michigan. 
2. “Comic Indiana Anecdotes.” Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State Coll. 
3. “Dan De Quille’s Contributions to Tell Tale Lore.” C. Grant Loomis, 
Univ. of California (Berkeley). 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Officers for 1946: Chairman, Thelma G. James, Wayne Univ.; Secretary, Louis C. 
Jones, State College, Albany, New York. 
Louis C. Jones, Secretary 


French I: Linguistics and Medeval Literature. Chairman, JEAN GRAY WRIGHT 
Westhampton Coll., Univ. of Richmond; Secretary, LINTON C. STEVENS, Michi. 
gan State Coll. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Edwin B. Williams, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania (1946); Edwin B. Place, Northwestern Univ. (1947); Albert D. Menut, 
Univ. of Syracuse (1948). 

I. Papers. Attendance: 23 

1. “Notes on the Career of Aimeric de Peguilhan.” Frank M. Chambers, 
Northwestern Univ. 

2. “Old French Grifaigne and the MHG Herzog Ernst.” Urban T. Holmes, 
Jr., Univ. of North Carolina. Read by A. H. Schutz. 

II. Summaries of Work in Progress. 

1. “The Matiére of Chrétien de Troyes.”’ Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ. 
2. “Manuscripts and Redactions of the First Continuation of Chrétien’s 
Perceval.” William Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

III. Report of Committees. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Edward B. Ham, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 

Raphael Levy, Louisiana State Univ. 

Harry F. Wiixiams, Acting Secretary 


Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Acting 
Chairman, Harvey L. Jounson, Northwestern Univ.; Acting Secretary, GLEN 
WILLBERN, Indiana Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Robert J. Clements, Harvard Univ., Ch.; 
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es of D. L. Hamilton, Univ. of Texas; R. E. Warner, Univ. of Colorado; G. S. De Land, 
Denison Univ.; E. B. Williams, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Altendance: 60 


tary, I, Papers. 

1. “Erico Verissimo’s Success as a Creator of Character.” Linton Lomas 
em . Barrett, Univ. of Kansas. 

2. “Typhoon.” Henry R. Kahane, Univ. of Illinois. 
AMES, 3. “Dante and CamGes.” Vincenzo Cioffari, Hunter Coll. 
° II. Report of Committees. 
Land, Officers for 1946: Chairman, George I. Dale, Cornell Univ.; Secretary, Leo Kir- 

schenbaum, Connecticut Coll. 

ce: 45 GLEN D. WILLBERN, Acting Secretary 
_— Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, CAROLINE 
oll. Brapy, Univ. of California (BERKELEY); Secretary, OrTo SPRINGER, Univ. of 
omis, Pennsylvania. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Stefan Einarsson, Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Ch.; Caroline Brady, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Margaret Schlauch, New 


uis C. York Univ. 
1. Papers. Attendance: 25 
tary 1. “The Frisians at Bravellir”” Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
2. “Aspects of Elin Waegner’s novel Asa-Hanna.” Howard T. Lutz. 
RIGHT 3. “The new Saga-Period.” Aasta Stene, Univ. of Oslo (by special invitation). 


Michi. II. Business. 

Officers for 1946: Chairman, Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 

ennsyl- i Einar Haugen, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Menut, OTTO SPRINGER, Secretary 
The Advisory and Nominating Committee of 1946 is given if known. 
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Spanish IV (Latin American)—Thurs. at 2...........ccccsscccccccccccecsccees 1363 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary i ra 
j ‘ 
P.S. A regional meeting of 40 members was held at Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, on | Z 
March 9, 1946; Sara Ruth Watson presiding with Karl O. Thompson as secretary. Papers © * 
were presented by Joseph Remenyi, Donald Keister, Weldon Williams, and Warren Taylor. self 
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OLD GUARD DINNER 


SEVENTH reunion, December 27, 6:00-8:00 p.m., Hotel Stevens. Semi- 
centenary of the Central Division, nata 1895, fatuta 1923. Attendance 54. 
Program planned as “something different,” sans obit, sans morgue, sans 
protocole. 

The Guard rose as a compliment to one who brought the Association 
through the greatest of wars with loss of under 300 members (PMLA, 
1944, p. 1296), with increased assets, and no loss of morale. 

Bayard Quincy Morgan, of Stanford, Welsh bard sans peur et sans 
reproche, read with some excellent verses the authentic history of the 
Central Division, written by a member from 1893 (Division Chairman, 
1904, president of MLA 1913), who deeply regretted his enforced absence: 


Now in those days/ Supreme in praise 
Was Hoblfeld of Wisconsin; 

With fearless gaze/ He trod the maze 
That we our feet ensconce in. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 
(by Alexander R. Hohlfeld) 


I wonder whether there are among you tonight any who were present at the first 
annual meeting of the Division, in Chicago, December 30, 1895. The chances for 
such a happy coincidence are small indeed. Of the 42 names that are mentioned in 
the Proceedings for that first meeting only four appear in the current list of mem- 
bers. 

Hatfield, who can no longer be with you, took a prominent part in the establish- 
ment. He could have told you a more vivid story of these early years, not only be- 
cause he was Hatfield, but also because J did not attend the first meetings and must 
base my remarks largely on a careful scrutiny of the Proceedings of the Division.— 
The three remaining in our present list of members are J. D. Bruner, Knoxville 16, 
Tenn., F. I. Carpenter, Belmont, Mass., and C. W. Osthaus, Los Angeles. 

The first expression in action of a rift in the Association occurred in the early 
part of 1895, when a circular letter, signed by Carruth of Kansas, Fossler of Ne- 
braska, and Wilson of Iowa, was sent to members of the Association in the Middle 
West and South. The letter asked the question: “What would you think of the ad- 
visability of forming a Mississippi Valley or Western M.L.A. (not at all antagonistic 
to the M.L.A.)?” As reason, the letter stated that in 16 Western states many mem- 
bers “feel themselves practically shut out of the MLA by the barriers of distance 
and expense.” There was cause for this complaint. Of the first 12 meetings of the 
Association, aside from two sporadic ventures to Cincinnati in 1888 and Vanderbilt 
University in 1890, all had hugged the eastern seaboard. Seen through eastern eyes 
there was reason for this policy, but to the westerners it appeared inconsiderate and 
xlfish. But in addition to this geographical reason there seem to have been more 
serious causes for dissatisfaction in the West. It seems significant that all three 
sponsors of the letter represented the German field, which occupied at that time a 
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unique position in the Middle West. In so-called German centers like Milwaukee, 
Saint Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, German was taught extensively not only in 
the higher schools but also in the grades. In charge of such instruction were many 
from Germany, pedagogically trained in Lehrerseminarien and shocked at the utter 
absence of systematic teacher-training in American colleges. The men of this group 
had formed city organizations and a national organization, the Deutschamerj- 
kanischer Lehrerbund, which had gained a well-deserved recognition among profes- 
sors of German in our colleges. 

To these groups—at a time when we had as yet no Report of the Committee of 
Twelve, no Modern Language Journal, nor any associations of modern language 
teachers—it seemed that a Modern Language Association was realizing neither its 
opportunity nor its obligation, if it limited itself to the cultivation of productive 
research to the neglect of the direct stimulation and improvement of teaching. They 
were justified in such an attitude of criticism not only in so far as their position was 
intrinsically sound but also because the MLA, in 1883, had indeed been founded on 
the dual objective of research and teaching. At the 1884 meeting out of a total of 
17 papers as many as 9 dealt with general and pedagogical subjects. But the number 
of such papers declined consistently, and by 1902 they had disappeared as good as 
completely—no doubt to the disappointment and disapproval of many members 
everywhere, but especially of those in the Middle West. Here, in marked contrast 
to the Eastern situation, the state universities dominated the scene. These institu- 
tions were obliged to accept the graduates of state-approved high schools without 
entrance examinations, and the different departments had therefore all reason to be 
interested in the quality of the teaching done there. 

In support of the analysis attempted here of these more fundamental causes lead- 
ing to the establishment of the Central Division, I cite the following facts. The origi- 
nal sponsors of the movement represented, all three of them, departments of German 
in state universities. It certainly was strange that three representatives of German 
should unilaterally issue a call for the founding of a modern language organization. 
Neither was it insignificant that they were, above all, excellent teachers and organ- 
izers of their departments—sound and thorough scholars, but not primarily inter- 
ested in productive research. In the letter circulated by them the instructors in the 
state universities were expressly referred to as the natural “nucleus” of such a move- 
ment. 

The preliminary meeting was held June 21 in Chicago. The delegates present: 
Blackburn, Carruth, Fossler, Hatfield, Karsten, Pearson, Schmidt-Wartenberg, 
Wilson. With one exception, Blackburn in English, they were representatives of 
German. A committee on organization of the first regular meeting consisted of: 
Baskervill, Carruth, Fossler, Hempl, Karsten, Schmidt-Wartenberg, Wilson; again 
all but two, Baskervill and Hempl in English, representing German and all but two 
from state universities. 

And finally, in the constitution adopted at the first meeting, held in Chicago, the 
object of the new organization was stated as the advancement of the “scientific 
study and teaching” of the modern languages, whereas the constitution of the parent 
Association confined itself to “the advancement of the study of the modern lan- 
guages and their literatures.” The insertion of the word “scientific,” clearly sug- 
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gested by the German use of ‘“‘wissenschaftlich,” and the special reference to 
“teaching” are fairly convincing proof of the German influence which I have 
sketched. 

It would certainly be worth noting, if it could be definitely shown, that German 
practices of modern language teaching have tangibly contributed first to the founda- 
tion of the main Association in 1883, and then some ten years later to the establish- 
ment of the Central Division. It is no less noteworthy, however, that in both cases 
the native trend asserted itself against the foreign influence. In Germany, fruitful 
collaboration between the university professors and secondary school teachers was 
a successful tradition, while with us, at that time, a similar cooperation for obvious 
reasons proved inoperative. 

As to the actual degree to which attention and encouragement was given to 
teaching interests at the meetings of the Central Division, the records show that to 
matters of this sort considerably more time was allowed than had been customary 
in the main Association for quite a number of years. 

As to the question of the constitutional relation with the main Association, there 
were two factions. The circular letter had suggested the formation of an independent 
organization, “not at all antagonistic to the MLA,” and at the preliminary meeting 
in June “all members present expressed themselves in favor of an independent 
association, working in harmony with the MLA.” Up to this point the movement 
had been shaped by representatives of German, mostly in state universities. This 
situation changed materially at the very first regular meeting. The German pre- 
ponderance disappeared in the slate of officers for the next year. Here all three de- 
partments are fairly equally represented, and private institutions almost as strongly 
as state universities. 

In the Proceedings next to nothing is said about the change that must have taken 
place on this important point. Not even excerpts are given of the opening address of 
President Carruth. At any rate the plan of an independent organization seems to 
have been given up quite promptly. From now on the question was merely the de- 
gree of integration that was to exist between the Association and its offspring. 
Decision on this point was left to negotiations between an eastern committee headed 
by Kittredge of Harvard and, for the Western group, Tolman and Schmidt-Warten- 
berg, both of Chicago. Asa result the name of Central M.L. Conference, under which 
the meeting had been called, was changed to Central Division of the MLA. Of two 
plans of articulation the more rigid one was adopted. All members were to be mem- 
bers of both the Association and the Division. The latter was to have no independent 
finances; it was to have only a secretary, but no treasurer. 

With these decisions, plainly envisaged at the very first general meeting and made 
official a year later, the career of the new organization was settled in an unexpected 
way. That it corresponded to the plans of the originators of the movement is hard 
to believe. The Unionists had prevailed over the Secessionists. The latter evidently 
bowed cheerfully to the will of the majority and continued to work loyally for the 
success of the new organization. Cooperation with the parent body became closer in 
the course of years. Joint meetings of both bodies, subsequently called Union Meet- 
ings, began with the meeting at Ann Arbor in 1903 and were made constitutional 
for every fourth year. 
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At the fifth Union Meeting, held with Chicago and Northwestern in 1923, the 
permanent reunion of the two bodies was decided upon. The Association agreed to 
hold every other meeting at a point west of the eastern boundaries of Ohio, Ken. 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama: and the Division ‘‘suspended its activities.” The 
fourth and last of the Division’s able secretaries (he was preceded by Schmidt. 
Wartenberg, Weeks, and Wilson) is presiding over your meeting tonight and can 
give you the best possible account of the back-stage movements that led to this 
action. 

To me it would seem that in the final settlement the honors and advantages were 
evenly divided and that the Central Division could be well satisfied with what it 
had achieved in the 28 years of its semi-separate existence. The original geographical 
grievance had been prevented from growing into sectional ill-feeling and was now 
eliminated for good. The middle western and southern states had come much earlier 
than could otherwise have been the case under the quickening influence of the spirit 
of the Association. And last and most important, the Division’s insistence on the 
needs of the teachers in the secondary schools hastened the day when this neglected 
field found the recognition due to it, in committee reports, journals, and separate 
organizations. Henceforth the reunited Association could restrict itself to the culti- 
vation of research and productive scholarship with untroubled conscience. 

In conclusion, let me briefly establish some connection between 1895 and 1945. 
The founders of the Central Division were seriously disturbed over the absence of 
sound pedagogical principles and careful testing of results in much of the teaching 
of the modern foreign languages. These same safeguards seem again to be badly 
needed now. The war has played havoc with what we considered established meth- 
ods and standards, and it must be admitted that reconversion to peace time cannot 
simply be reconversion to the condition before the war. The needs of war demanded 
that methods be judged by quick and practical results. The stress on speed and effi- 
ciency encouraged bold experimentation. Aided by unusual enthusiasm and devotion 
in both teachers and learners, surprising results were reached, and new methods and 
objectives were hailed as the standards of future language teaching. There may be 
elements of permanent value in some of these new procedures, but only under rigid 
tests and controls can their applicability to peace time teaching be established. The 
efficiency of war is not identical with the ideals of peace. Education is a process of 
growth, not a problem of construction. The way by which it aims to reach its goal 
is no less important than the results attained. The present conflict of opinions is 
in itself healthy, but there is danger that an undue desire for speed and ready-made 
results may develop into an impatient indifference toward the disciplinary and cul- 
tural objectives of language as an essential element of education. Where youthful 
over-enthusiasm is trying to crash the gates, let there be an Old Guard, that sym- 
pathetically but firmly insists on the showing of credentials. 


Morley of Berkeley, which Frisco is near, our First Vice President, fell 
ill at Princeton on his way to Chicago. We missed the speech that he had 
prepared so carefully. 

H. H. Carter of Indiana University spoke of the multiplication of re- 
search groups as one of the most striking developments in the Modern 
Language Association during the twenty-five years of his membership. This 
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development is evidence of the increased interest in specialization and co- 
operative research. The possibility of losing sight of the general objective 
of the Association as subject-matter is broken into increasingly small parts 
should also be considered. At the same time that the valuable influence 
which precise philological study and some application of the scientific 
method have had upon purely literary study is recognized, the paradoxical 
situation may arise whereby the artistic and emotional values of literature 
may be overloooked by a too coldly analytical critical method of analysis. 
This problem is really the perennial one of finding the subtle distinction 
between the pedant and the scholar. The admiration and terror with which 
we view scientific progress during recent years brings strongly to mind the 
need of giving impetus to studies in the humanities in order that the 
values which they represent may be made effective in the life of our time. 
In conclusion, Professor Carter suggested a rededication of the Modern 
Language Association to the ideals which will make it truly the organ of 
humane letters and of liberal studies. 

Doyle of George Washington, foregoing for lack of time humorous obiter 
dicta of his own, read a most ingenious, nay ingenuous, skit by Altrocchi 
of Berkeley, “When Dante came to New York.” It was Martial up to 
date. La Guardia, fearful of his Italian in the presence of the Tuscan, failed 
to show up when the H.P. and H. plane landed (Heaven, Purgatory, and 
Hell Line), and at the Waldorf as well. Dante, like Altrocchi, was pre- 
vented by the blizzard from reaching Chicago, but he got in some sage 
remarks on our touted twentieth century, our insularity and our social 
sciences, as compared with the Quattrocento.—Altrocchi, with Doyle as 
exegete, was voted prime fantasy. 

And so we close with Morgan’s admonition: 


ON OUR GUARD 
I say, old card, just what do we guard, 
And how do we defend it? 
If life is hard, and scarred, and marred, 
Pray, how shall we amend it? 
Is it enough to have done our stuff, 
And then sit back and remember? 
Are we content with the ways we went? 
Can we warm the world with an ember? 
Oh, youth is told it must be bold 
And rule the world hereafter; 
But we must hold to the gold of the old: 
Ring out, Homeric laughter! 
BERT E. YOUNG 
Secretary of the Central Division 
(1916-1923) 














MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, ix, 1355; Lx, 619, 1180) 


I. The Executive Council met in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Thursday, December 27, 1945, from 12:00 till 2:00 p.m. There were pres- 
ent the President, Executive Officers, and Managing Trustee; Professors 
Parmenter, Wade, Baugh, White, Sherburn. Proxies were present as fol- 
lows: for President Wilkins and Dean De Vane, the Secretary; for Professor 
Morley, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle; for Professor Campbell, Professor 
Archer Taylor; for Professor Orie Long, Professor John Blankenagel; for 
Professor Cooper, Professor R. C. Bald; and for Professor Feise, Professor 
H. Carrington Lancaster. 

The following actions were taken: 


1. Budget for 1946. The Treasurer’s Budget was approved. 
2. Honorary Members. There were nominated: 

Charles Cestre, University of Paris 

Emil Ermatinger, University of Zurich 

J. Afranio Peixoto, Rio de Janeiro 

Alfonso Reyes, Mexico 

Jan Hendrik Scholte, University of Amsterdam 

E. M. W. Tillyard, University of Cambridge 

J. Dover Wilson, Midlothian, Scotland 

3. Vacancy in the Council. Professor Lawrence N. Price was appointed 
to fill out the term of Professor Aron, deceased. 

4. Committee on Research Activities. The autumn 1945 report was ac- 
cepted. 

5. Advisory Committee. Action on the selection of an assistant to the 
Secretary was deferred until the spring meeting of the Council, with the 
understanding that the Committee’s report at that time should enable the 
Council to reach a decision. 


II. The Council reconvened in the same place on Saturday, December 28, 
from 1:00-2:00 p.m. with the same representation except that President 
Hard was present and Professor Parmenter absent. The incoming members, 
Professors Berrien and Zdanowicz attended. 

The following actions were taken: 

1. 1946 Advisory Committee. Professors Baugh, Berrien, and Orie Long 
were elected. 


2. Vacancy in the Council. The election of Ernest Hatch Wilkins to the 


presidency of the Association having created a vacancy for his unexpired 


term on the Council, this was filled by appointment of Edwin B. Place, § 


the runner-up on the Ballot. 
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3. Spring meeting of the Council. This was scheduled to take place in 
New York, N. Y., on the week-end of March 30-31, 1946. 

4, Middle English Dictionary. The Association’s relations with this were 
placed on the agenda of the spring meeting. 

Other incompleted business has been de.erred until the spring meeting. 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 








THE SOUTH-CENTRAL MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION RE-ACTIVATED 


THE lusty off-spring of M.L.A. named above came into being at Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, in the fall of 1940. The second annual meeting was held in Dallas, October 39 
and November 1, 1941. Two hundred twenty-seven persons registered for the meet. 
ing. There are five sections of English, two of French, two of German, two of Span- 
ish, and one of Regionalism. It was voted at the Dallas meeting to gather in the fall 
of 1942 in New Orleans at the invitation of Tulane University, but this meeting 
was cancelled late in the year because the war effort was absorbing all the extra 
time and energy of most faculty members and because travel restrictions would 
have made it impossible for a representative group to gather at New Orleans. In 
spite of a rather discouraging situation, by year’s end S.C.M.L.A. counted a paid 
membership of two hundred ninety-four. 

S.C.M.L.A. began by publishing a bulletin four times a year, but was forced by 
war conditions to reduce publication to one issue per year beginning in 1943. 

The officers elected at Dallas in 1941 were “frozen” in office by a vote of the Ex- 
exutive Committee when it became clear that no meeting would be held in 1942, 
Those officers are still serving $.C.M.L.A. They are: 


President: HERBERT DRENNON, Mississippi State College 
Vice-President: L. M. HOLLANDER, The University of Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer: CHARLES B. Quatta, Texas Technological College 
Editor: RocER P. McCutcHeon, Tulane University 


It is now the purpose of these officers to re-activate S.C.M.L.A. A meeting is 
to be held in New Orleans about Thanksgiving, 1946, to fulfill the engagement with 
Tulane University. That interest is reviving is evidenced by the quick response on 
the part of old members in the matter of paying dues. 

CHARLES B. QUALIA, Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


REPORT FOR 1945 


TuE Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, owing to restrictions and diffi- 
culties imposed by the war, has not met since 1942. The present officers, elected by 
mail ballot in 1944, are as follows: 

President: Raymond D. Harriman 

Vice-Presidents: Frank H. Reinsch, G. D. Bonno 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ernest Marchand 

Executive Committee: The officers named above and D. P. Rotunda, S. K. 
Winther, Celeste T. Wright, G. O. Arlt. 

The membership of the Association (as of November 30, 1945) is 238, as compared 
to 295 at the time of the last printed report in 1942. Since that report 20 new mem- 
bers have joined the Association, 14 members have resigned, 44 have been dropped 
for non-payment of dues, and 14 who at last account are still in the armed services 
have been temporarily suspended. The Association has lost five members by death. 

The financial summary follows: 


RECEIPTS: 
ia ab eeae ad aaeniige eee news $ 650.58 
in Kednd eid coe REKENeeERE CeneeN 1216.30 
CY ee ee ee ee rT 1866.88 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
ODE Kile ti ibe kecaandeesagda thew tt iaawwedaien 856.95 
Te eae din oe emer enn kids Ae aeebeh be Raia 109.90 
ee eT ae ee 148.19 
hii artis nt hh eeRe eRe CRA Ee debe bk eek kien ee ee 9.09 
bc oer Keesaninrekeeanniedwetl i enewedeeeewh 742.75 
EE Ee Pe ee eee ee ee $1866.88 


ERNEST MARCHAND, Secretary-Treasurer 








CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, 1925, 1927, December 30, 1929, and December 29, 1937,] 


I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


II. PuRPOsSE 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 
languages and their literatures. 


TII. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 
on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
tinued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of one hundred dollars or by the payment of thirty- 
four dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 
in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annua) membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 
shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 
the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ¢ 
officio, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
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carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
1920, and its policies and actions shall be subjected to the direction and approval of the 
] Association. 
VI. MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
ATION Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 








odern 
VII. AMENDMENTS 
Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
ember at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 
of the 
- been 
e con- 
iii BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
itty ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
ership [Adopted Dec. 30, 1929. Amended Dec. 30, 1933, Dec. 28, 1934, Dec. 30, 
ed by 1936, Dec. 29, 1937, Dec. 30, 1941, and Dec. 28, 1945.] 
tically 
I. DuTIES OF OFFICERS 
nei All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 
mbers 


The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the Vice- 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
nts, a Council. He shall be chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 


editor of the quarterly Publications and except as specified by the Executive Council 
ear at of all books, pamphlets, or prints which may be issued by the Association, and shall 
by the serve as an advisory member of all other standing Committees. 
ditions The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by the As- 
cutive sociation, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the approval 
on, é of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand 
); and dollars, 
a Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
ls 





| Performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and authorized in 
ary tO § the annual budget. 
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II. THE ExEcuTIVE CounciL (amended 1945) 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the follow. 
ing procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names shall be 
announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of the As. 
sociation may then propose three additional names and forward them to the Secre. 
tary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached 
to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, 
together with the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by 
members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for 
any three of the persons named on the official ballot, but members are permitted 
to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine names on the bal- 
lot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected to 
the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the 
Council shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, 
Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass 
automatically to the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election 
would not result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the three 
departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected 
according to the provisions above specified. 


III. TRUSTEES OF INVESTED FUNDS 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life membership or as 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
graph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall otherwise 
cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Permanent 
Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income received 
from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 
the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive 
Council. 
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IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Program 
Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 
Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, he authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shall 
consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each 
year, except that the Editorial Committee may be enlarged as occasion requires. 
The following three departments shall always be represented on each committee: 
English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of the 
Association in coéperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It 
shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
coérdinate or modify the program of the various Sections and Discussion Groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be pub- 
lished in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Committee on Photographic Reproductions shall have charge of the solicita- 
tion of subscriptions and of the selection, manufacture, and distribution of the 
rotographs (and films). 


V. Discussion Groups (added 1933) 


The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Program 
Committee, which has the authority to discontinue, or add to the number of, the 
existing Groups. 

Each Group shali maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the Group meetings shall be transmitted to the 
oficers of the Groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 


VI. Researcu Activities (added 1933, amended 1934) 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research 
Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non- 


\ voting member. The voting members of this committee shall serve for terms of three 


years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic lan- 
guages, shall always be represented on this committee, and its membership shall 
always include at least one representative of linguistics and at least one representa- 
tive of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities of the Associ- 
ation and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that 
be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of 
the Association, and shall report such projects with its recommendations to the 
Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publication. It shall 
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make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act 
upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 

This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of the Stand- 
ing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 





VII. Bupcet (amended 1937) 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. For 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be determined 
by the Executive Council. 


VIII. Aupit (amended 1941) 


A committee appointed by the President shall annually audit the financial re. 
sources and accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the Treas- 
urer. This committee shall consist of three members having a term of three years, 
one changing annually. It shall appoint, and examine the report of, a commercial 
auditing firm; shall examine the Treasurer’s report; and shall report to the Associa- 
tion at its next Annual Meeting. A final report from the Committee shall be pub- 
lished annually in the Proceedings of the Association. This Committee shall also 
examine the Treasurer’s Budget and report on it to the Executive Council through 
the Advisory Committee. 


IX. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 
a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same meeting. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Corrected to Feb. 15, 1946) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
(The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 


Elected 

Awapo ALONSO 1940 
Buenos-Aires, Argentina 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 1931 
The Sorbonne 

Sir EDMUND CHAMBERS 1922 
Bovey Combe, Beer, Devon, Eng. 

CHARLES CESTRE 1945 
University of Paris 

Virrorto CIAN 1926 
University of Turin 

GeorGEs CIROT 1926 
University of Bordeaux 

GusTAVE COHEN 1940 
Yale University 

Sm WILLIAM CRAIGIE 1922 
Oxford, Eng. 

BENEDETTO CROCE 1909 
Naples, Italy 
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Mich. [Dept. Oriental Langs.] 

Yarbro, J. D., U. S. Naval Acad., Annapolis, 
Md. 

Yedlicka, Bro. Leo Charles, St. Mary’s Coll., 
Winona, Minn. 

Yocom, Henry Wesley, Reporter of Educa- 
tional News, Phila. Evening Bulletin [405 
W. School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Phila. 44, Pa.] 

Yoklavich, John M., 12 Edgehill Rd., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

York, Barbara, [Address Unknown] 

Yost, Calvin Daniel, Jr., Prof. Eng., Ursinus 
Coll., Collegeville, Pa. [33 Sixth Ave.] 

Yost, George, Jr., Lt. (jg), 900 Scott St., 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 

Youel, Donald B., Chairman Div. Eng. and 
Langs., Neb. State Teachers Coll., Chad- 
ron, Neb. 

Young, Bert Edward, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. [521 
Kirkwood Ave.] 

* Young, Mary Vance, Prof. Emeritus Rom. 
Langs., Mount Holyoke Coll., South Had- 
ley, Mass. [42 Woodvale Ave., Gracelyn, 
Asheville, N. C.] 

«Young, Ruth Elizabeth, Assoc. Prof. 
Italian, Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. 
[55 Crescent St.] 


Zabel, Morton Dauwen, P. of and Chairman 
Eng. Dept., Loyola U., Chicago, Ill. [1100 
Pratt Blvd. On leave: Inaugural Prof. 
Amer. Lit., Natl. U. of Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Address: c/o Off. of Cul- 
tural Attaché, Amer. Embassy, 147 Ave. 
President Wilson, Rio de Janeiro] 

Zapata y Torres, Miguel, Assoc. Prof. Span- 
ish, Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. [10 
Langworthy Rd.]} 
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Zawacki, Edmund I., Asst. Prof. Slavic 
Langs., U. of Wisconsin, Madison 5, Wis. 
[56 Bascom Hall] 

« Zdanowicz, Casimir Douglas, Prof. French, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Zeek, Charles Franklyn, Head Dept. Rom. 
Langs., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 4, 
Tenn. 

Zeeveld, W. Gordon, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

«> Zeitler, William Irving, 80 N. Pearl St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Zeitlin, Joyce Muriel, Grad. Asst. Eng., 
New York Univ., New York, N. Y. [110 
Riverside Dr., N. Y. C. 24] 

Zeitlin, Marion Albert, Assoc. Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Zerner, Marianne, Instr. German, Queens 
Coll., Flushing, N. Y. [76-35 113 St., 
Forest Hills] 

Zetler, Robert L., Asst. Prof. Eng., Penna. 
Coll. for Women, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

« Zeydel, Edwin Hermann, Prof. and Head 
German Dept., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, O. [3439 Middleton Ave.] 

Zieglschmid, A. J. Friedrich, Assoc. Prof. 
German, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 
Ill. [206 Fisk Hall] 

Zilli, Frederick J., Instr. French and Spanish, 
Hamden H. S., Hamden, Conn. [4 Walden 
St., Hamden 14] 

Zimansky, Curt A., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [830 E. Fairchild] 

« Zinnecker, Wesley Daniel, Prof. German 
Emeritus, New York Univ., New York, 
N. Y. [4422 Third Ave.] 

Zollinger, Mrs. Anna R., Asst. Prof. German, 
Brooklyn Coll., BkIn, N. Y. [1069 E. 18 
St., Bklyn 30] 

Zucker, Adolf Eduard, Prof. German and 
Head Mod. Lang. Dept., Univ. of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Zucker, Louis Clement, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Zweig, Sarah, Grad. Asst. Eng., Wash. Sq. 
Coll., N. Y. U., New York 3, N. Y. 

Zylstra, Henry, Instr. Eng.j Calvin Coll., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [922 Virginia S.E.] 


[4163] 











RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR ALPHABETICAL 
ARRANGEMENT 


Corfasco, Francesco G. M., Assoc. Mod. Scherer, Philip, German Dept., Stuyvesant 
Langs., U. of Salamanca, Spain [525 51 St., H.S., New York, N. Y. [941 Washington 


W. New York, N. J.] Ave., Bklyn 25] 
Eilertsen, Betty J., Instr. French, Coe Coll., Schwartz, Gustave G., Librarian, Chemical 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Res. and Development Dept., The Armour 
Gibson, William M., Asst. Prof. Eng., Wil- Labs., 1425 W. 42 St., Chicago 9, IIl. 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. Silk, Edmund Taite, Assoc. Prof. Latin, 


Harding, Davis Philoon, Instr. Eng., Yale Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. [465 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. [453 Yale Sta.] Calhoun Coll.] 

Kramer, Frederic J., Assoc. Prof. German, Whalley, Arthur George Cuthbert, Lect. 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O. Eng., Bishop’s Univ., Lennoxville, Que- 

Protopapas, Rev. George, O. M. I., Eng. bec, Canada 
Teacher, Oblate Seminary, Bucksport, Me. 


LIST OF DECEASED MEMBERS 


Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois, October 31, 1945 

Calvin S. Brown, University of Mississippi, September 10, 1945 
Reverend Edward Carrigan, S. J., Loyola University, Chicago, May 9, 1944 
Arthur Ellicott Case, Northwestern University, January 19, 1946. 

Ella Adeline Busch Chase (Mrs. Charles E. Chase), Chicago, Ill. 
Clara Conklin, University of Nebraska, December 27, 1944 

Ames Haven Corley, Williams College, June 30, 1945 

John Harrington Cox, West Virginia University, November 21, 1945 
Oliver Elton, Oxford, Eng., June 4, 1945 (Honorary Member) 
Adolphine B. Ernst, University of Wisconsin, June 5, 1944 

Herbert W. Hartman, Jr., Bowdoin College, October 2, 1945 

James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University, October 4, 1945 
William Shaffer Jack, University of Pennsylvania, April 20, 1945 
Thomas A. Knott, University ot Michigan, August 16, 1945 

Joseph Newhall Lincoln, University of Michigan, August 8, 1945 

John Livingston Lowes, Harvard University, August 15, 1945 
Reverend Paul de Mangeleere, S. J., Boston College, April 5, 1944 
William Allan Neilson, Smith College, February 13, 1946 

Charles Washburn Nichols, University of Minnesota, February 15, 1944 
Homer Heath Nugent, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, May 28, 1945 
Alfred G. Panaroni, The City College, August 1, 1944 

Carlton Cosmo Rice, Catawba College, July 17, 1945 

Edwin Car] Roedder, The City College, New York, October 20, 1945 
Winfield H. Rogers, Woman’s College of University of North Carolina, September 28, 1945 
George Alcuin Rollins, Northwestern University, September 9, 1945 
Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, December 15, 1945 
Rudolph Schevill, University of California, Feb. 17, 1946 

Paul F. Speckbaugh, St. Joseph’s College, October 8, 1944 

Jacob Warshaw, University of Missouri, September 30, 1944 

Henry Cecil Wyld, Oxford University, England (Honorary Member) 
Howard E. Yarnall, Pennsylvania State College, June 26, 1945 
Theodore A. Zunder, Brooklyn College, December 20, 1945 
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LIBRARIES SUBSCRIBING TO PMLA 


Aberystwyth, Wales: National Lib. of Wales 

Abilene, Tex.: Hardin-Simmons Univ. Lib. 

Adelaide, So. Australia: Barr Smith Lib., 
Univ. of Adelaide 

Akron 4, Ohio: Bierce Lib., Univ. of Akron 

Alamosa, Colo.: Adams State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Albany, N. Y.: New York State Lib. 

Albany, N. Y.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Albion, Mich.: Albion Coll. Lib. 

Albuquerque, N. M.: Univ. of New Mexico 
Lib. 

Alcorn, Miss.: Alcorn A. and M. Coll. Lib. 

Algiers, Algeria: Lib., Academy of Algiers 

Algiers, (Algeria), N. Africa: Bibliotheque de 
l'Universite 

Allahabad, India: Univ. of Allahabad Lib. 

Alliance, O.: Mount Union Coll. Lib. 

Alma, Mich.: Alma Coll. Lib. 

Alpine, Tex.: Sul Ross State Teach. Coll. Lib. 

Alton, Ill.: Shurtleff Coll. Lib. 

Alva, Okla.: Northwestern State Teach. Coll. 
Lib. 

Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Coll. Lib. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst Coll. Lib. 

Amherst, Mass.: Goodell Lib., Massachusetts 
State Coll. 

Anderson, Ind.: Anderson Coll. and Theol. 
Seminary Lib. 

Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Bard Coll. 
Lib. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Gen. Lib., Univ. of Mich. 

Annville, Pa.: Lebanon Valley Coll. Lib. 

Arcata, Calif.: Humboldt State Coll. Lib. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.: Henderson State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.: Ouachita Coll. Lib. 

Armidale, N. S. W., Australia: New England 
Univ. Coll. Lib. 

Ashland, Va.: Walter Hines Page Lib., 
Randolph-Macon Coll. 

Asuncion, Paraguay: Centro Cultural Para- 
guayo-Americano 

Athens, Ga.: Univ. of Georgia Lib. 

Athens, Ohio: Chubb Lib., Ohio Univ. 

Athens, W. Va.: Concord State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Univ. Lib. 

Auburn, Ala.: Ala. Poly. Tech. Inst. Lib. 

Aurora, Ill.: Aurora Coll. Lib. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells Coll. Lib. 

Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas Lib. 


Bahid, Brazil: Associacio Cultural Brasil- 
Estados Unidos 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Lib. 

Baltimore, Md.: Goucher Coll. Lib. 

Baltimore, Md.: Loyola Coll. Lib. 

Baltimore, Md.: Morgan Coll. Lib. 

Baltimore, Md.: Mt. St. Mary’s Coll. Lib. 

Baltimore, Md.: Lib., Peabody Inst. of City 
of Balti. 

Bangor, Great Britain: The Lib., Univ. Coll. 
of N. Wales 

Bangor, Me.: Bangor Public Lib. 

Barbourville, Ky.: Union Coll. Lib. 

Barnesville, Ga.: Gordon Mili. Coll. Lib. 

Baton Rouge, La.: La. State Univ. Lib. 

Beaver Falls, Pa.: McCartney Lib., Geneva 
Coll. 

Bellingham, Wash.: Western Washington 
Coll. of Educa. Lib. 

Belmont, Calf.: Notre Dame High Schvol 
Lib. 

Belmont, N. C.: Belmont Abbey Coll. Lib. 

Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil: Biblio- 
teca Municipal 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit Coll. Lib. 

Bemidji, Minn.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Bethany, W.Va.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 

Bethany, Okla.: Bethany-Peniel Coll. Lib. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh Univ. Lib. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Birmingham-Southern 
Coll. Lib. 

Birmingham, Eng. (Ratcliff Place): The 
Reference Lib. 

Blair, Neb.: Dana Coll. Lib. 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Lib. 

Blue Mountain, Miss.: Blue Mountain Coll. 
Lib. 

Bogoté, Colombia: Biblioteca Nacional 

Bogoté, Colombia: Biblioteca de la Uni- 
versidad Pontifica Catdlica Janeriana 
Femenina 

Bogoté, Colombia: Centro Colombo-Ameri- 
cano 

Boise, Idaho: Boise Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Boone, N. C.: Appalachian State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Pub. Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Univ. Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Northeastern Univ. Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Simmons Coll. Lib., 300 The 
Fenway 

Boulder, Colo.: Univ. of Colorado Lib. 
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Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling Green State 
Univ. Lib. 

Bowling Green, Ky.: Western Kentucky 
State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Brandon, Manitoba, Canada: Brandon Coll. 
Lib. 

Bridgewater, Va.: Bridgewater Coll. Lib. 

Bristol, Eng.: Bristol Univ. Lib. 

Bristol, Tenn.: King Coll. Lib. 

Bronx, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib. 

Brookings, S. D.: S. Dak. State Coll. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Bishop McDonnell H. S. 
Lib. (260 Eastern Pkway.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Coll. Lib. (Bed- 
ford Ave. and Ave. H.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Pub. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Pratt Inst. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. John’s Univ. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. Joseph’s Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin Coll. Lib. 

Brussels, Belgium: Alumni Club, Foundation 
Universitaire (11, rue D’Egmont) 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr Coll. Lib. 

Buckhannon, W. Va.: W. Va. Wesleyan Coll. 
Lib. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: Biblioteca de la 
Comisién Protectora de Bibliotecas Popu- 
lares 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: Biblioteca del In- 
stituto Nacional del Profersorado en 
Lenguas Vivas 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: Colegio Nacional, 
Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: Facultad de’ Filo- 
sofia y Letras 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: Instituto Cultural 
Argentino-Norteamericano 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Lockwood Memorial Lib., U. 
of Buffalo 

Burlington, Vt.: Trinity Coll. Lib. 

Burlington, Vt.: Univ. of Vermont Lib. 


Calcutta, India: Calcutta Univ. Lib. (Senate 
House) 

Cambridge, Eng.: University Lib. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Child Memorial Lib. 
(Harvard University) (Warren House) 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Coll. Lib. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Widener Memorial Lib., 
(Harvard Univ.) 

Cambridge Springs, Pa.: Alliance Coll. Lib. 

Canton, Mo.: Culver-Stockton Coll. Lib. 

Canton, N. Y.: St. Lawrence Univ. Lib. 

Canyon, Tex.: West Tex. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 





Modern Language Association 


Cape Girardeau, Mo.: Southeast Missourj 
State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Cape Town, South Africa: J. W. Jagger Lib., 
Univ. of Cape Town, Rondebosch 
Caracas, Verezuela: Biblioteca Nacional 
Caracas, Venezuela: Centro Venezolano- 
Norteamericano 
Carbondale, Il].: Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal Univ. Lib. 
Cardiff, So. Wales: Lib., Univ. Coll. of So, 
Wales and Monmouthsire 
Carlisle, Pa.: Dickinson Coll. Lib. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa: Iowa St. Teach. Coll, 
Lib. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Coe Coll. Lib. 
Charleston, S. C.: Coll. of Charlestown Lib, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Johnson C. Smith Univ, 
Lib. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Queens Coll. Lib. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Alderman Lib., Univ. of 
Va. 
Cheney, Wash.: Eastern Wash. Coll. of Edu- 
cation Lib. 
Chicago 2, IlJ.: Chicago Pub. Lib. 
Chicago 12, Ill.: Herzel City Jr. Coll. Lib. 
Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Lib. 
Chicago 4, Ill.: Roosevelt Coll. of Chicago 
Lib. 
Chicago, Ill.: Univ. of Chicago Libraries, 
Periodical Dept. 
Chickasha, Okla.: Oklahoma Coll. for Women 
Lib. 
Chidambaram, South India: 
Univ. Lib. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Univ. of Cincinnati Lib. 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic: Bib- 
lioteca Nacional 
Claremont, Calif.: Claremont Colls. Lib. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Public Lib. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Fenn Coll. Lib. 
Cleveland 18, Ohio: John Carreoll Univ. Lib. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Sisters Coll. of Cleveland 
Lib. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve Univ. Lib. 
Clinton, Miss.: Mississippi Coll. Lib. 
Colledgedale, Tenn.: Southern Missionary 
Coll. Lib. 
College Park, Md.: Univ. of Maryland Lib. 
College Place, Wash.: Walla Walla Coll. Lib. 
College Station, Tex.: A. and M. Coll. Lib. 
Collegeville, Minn.: St. John’s Univ. Lib. 
Colombo, Ceylon: U. of Ceylon Lib. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Coburn Lib., Colo- 
rado Coll. 
Columbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri Lib. 
Columbia, S. C.: Univ. of So. Car. Lib. 
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Libraries Subscribing to PMLA 


Columbus 9, Ohio: Capital Univ. Lib. 

Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univ. Lib. 

Commerce, Tex.: East Texas State Teach. 
Coll. Lib. 

Concepcién, Chile: Instituto Chileno-Norte- 
americano de Cultura - 

Concord, N. H. New Hampshire State Lib. 

Convent, N. J.: Santa Maria Lib., Coll. of 
St. Elizabeth 

Coral Gables, Fla.: Univ. of Miami Lib. 

Cordoba, Argentina: Instituto de Inter- 
cambio Cultural Argentino-Norteameri- 
cano 

Crawfordsville, Ind. Wabash Coll. Lib. 

Cullowhee, N. C. Western Carolina Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Curitiba, Brazil: Centro Cultural Inter- 
Americano 


Dacca, India: Univ. of Dacca Lib., Ramna 
P.O. 

Dallas, Pa. Coll. of Misericordia Lib. 

Dallas, Tex.: Southern Methodist Univ. Lib. 

Davenport, Iowa: St. Ambrose Coll. Lib. 

Davidson, N. C. Davidson Coll. Lib. 

Decatur, Ga.: Carnegie Lib., Agnes Scott 
Coll. 

Decorah, Ia.: Luther Coll. Lib. 

DeKalb, Ill.: No. Ill. State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

DeLand, Fla.: John B. Stetson Univ. Lib. 

Delaware, Ohio: Slocum Lib., Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. 

‘Denton, Tex.: North Texas State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Denton, Tex.: Texas State Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Denver, Colo.: Univ. of Denver Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Wayne Univ. Lib. 

Dubuque, Iowa: Loras Coll. Lib. 

Durham, N. H.: Univ. of New Hampshire 
Lib. 

Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Lib. 

Durham, N. C.: N. C. Coll. for Negroes Lib. 


East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Coll. 
Lib. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette Coll. Lib. 

East Orange, N. J.: Upsala Coll. Lib. 

Edmond, Okla.: Central State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Edmondton, Alta., Can.: Univ. of Alberta 
Lib. 
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Elizabethtown, Pa.: Elizabethtown Coll. Lib. 

Ellensburg, Wash.: Central Washington Coll. 
of Education Lib. 

Elmhurst, Ill.: Elmhurst Coll. Lib. 


‘ El Paso, Tex.: Coll. of Mines and Metallurgy 


Lib. 
Emmitsburg, Md.: Mt. St. Mary’s Coll. Lib. 
Emory University, Ga.: Emory Univ. Lib. 
Emporia, Kan.: Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 
Erie, Pa.: Gannon Coll. Lib. 
Ettrick, Va.: Johnston Mem. Lib., Va. State 
Coll. for Negroes. 
Eugene, Ore.: Univ. of Oregon Lib. 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ. Lib. 


Fargo, N. D.: N. D. Agric. Coll. Lib. 

Farmville, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Fayette, Mo.: Central Coll. Lib. 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Univ. of Arkansas Lib. 

Florence, Ala. State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Forest Grove, Ore.: Pacific Univ. Lib. 

Fort Worth, Tex.: Texas Christian Univ. Lib. 

Framingham, Mass.: State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Frankfort, Ky.: Ky. State Industria] Coll. 
Lib. 

Fredericksburg, Pa.: E. Lee Trinkle Lib., 
Mary Washington Coll. 

Fredericton, N. B.: Univ. of New Brunswick 
Lib. 

Fredonia, N. Y.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Ft. Valley, Ga.: Board of Regents, Ft. Valley 
State Coll. 

Fresno, Calif. Eng. Dept., Fresno State 
Teachers Coll. 


Gainesville, Fla.: Univ. of Florida Lib. 

Galesburg, Ill.: Knox Coll. Lib. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Adelphi Coll. Lib. 

Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y.: Capuchin 
Monastery 

Godfrey, Ill.: Monticello Coll. Lib. 

Goodwell, Okla.: Panhandle A. & M. Coll. 
Lib. 

Goose Creek, Tex.: Lee Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Gorjkij, U.S.S.R.: Bib Ke Industr. Ins Ta, 
Im. Zhdanova, Universitetskaja 24 

Grand Forks, N. D.: Univ. of North Dakota 
Lib. 

Granville, Ohio: Denison Univ. Lib. 

Greeneville, Tenn.: Tusculum Coll. Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C.: Bennett Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C.: North Carolina Coll. for 
Women Lib. 
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Greenville, N. C.: East Carolina Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Greenville, S. C.: Furman Univ. Lib. 

Grove City, Pa.: Grove City Coll. Lib. 

Guadalajara, Mexico: Biblioteca Pablica 

Guatemala, Guatemala: Instituto Guate- 
malteco-Americano 

Gunnison, Colo.: Western State Coll. Lib. 


Habana, Cuba: Instituto Cultural Cubano- 
Norteamericano 
Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie Coll. Lib. 
Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate Univ. Lib. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can.: McMaster Univ. Lib. 
Hammond, La.: Southeaster:. La. Coll. Lib. 
Hampden Sydney, Va.: Hampden Sydney 
Coll. Lib. 
Hampstead, N.W. 3, Eng. Westfield Coll. Lib. 
Hampton, Va.: Huntington Lib., Hampton 
Inst. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth Coll. Lib. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Kutztown State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: Miss. Southern Coll. Lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Hays, Kan.: Ft. Hays Kans. State Coll. Lib. 
Hickory, N. C.: Lenoir Rhyne Coll. Lib. 
Highland Falls, N. Y.: Ladycliff Coll. Lib. 
Hollins, Va.: Cocke Mem. Lib., Hollins Coll. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Univ. of Hawaii Lib. 
Houston 4, Tex.: Houston Coll. for Negroes 
Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: Univ. of Houston Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: Wm. Rice Institute Lib. 
Huntington, W. Va.: James E. Morrow Lib., 
Marshall Coll. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler Univ. Lib. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Indiana Central Coll. Lib. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Indiana State Lib. 
Institute, W. Va.: W. Va. State Coll. Lib. 
Iowa City, Iowa: State Univ. of Iowa Lib. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Corneil Univ. Lib. 


Jacksonville, Ill.: Illinois Coll. Lib. 

Jacksonville, Ill.: Pfeiffer Lib., MacMurray 
Coll. 

Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough Public Lib., 
Periodical Division [89-14 Parsons Blvd.] 

Jamestown, N. D.: Jamestown Coll. Lib. 

Jetferson City, Mo.: Lincoln Univ. Lib. 

Jefferson City, Tenn.: Carson Newman Coll. 
Lib. 

Johannesburg, S. Africa: Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lib. 


Modern Language Association 


Johannesburg, S. Africa [Milner Park); 
Univ. of the Witwatersand Lib. 

Johnston City, Tenn. East Tenn. State Coll, 
Lib. 

Jonesboro, Ark.: Ark. State Coll. Lib. 

Joplin, Mo.: Joplin Jr. Coll. Lib. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.: Mandelle Memorial Lib, 
Kalamazoo Coll. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western Mich. Coll. of 
Educa. Lib. 

Kazanj, U.S.S.R.: Nauchn. Biblioteke T.R, 
Pri Kgu Chernyshewskaja Ul. 16, Wo 
Dwore 

Kingston, Ont.: Queens Univ. Lib. 

Kingston, R. I.: R. I. State Coll. Lib. 

Kingsville, Tex.: Texas Coll. of Arts and 
Industries Lib. 

Kirksville, Mo.: Northeast Mo. State Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Univ. of Tennessee Lib, 


Lacey, Wash.: St. Martin’s Coll. Lib. 

La Crosse, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib, 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. Lib. 

Lafayette, La.: Southwestern La. Inst. Lib. 

Lake Charles, La.: John McNeese Jr. Coll. 
Lib. 

Lake Forest, Ill.: Barat Coll. of the Sacred 
Heart Lib. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall Coll. 
Lib. 

La Plata, Argentina: Biblioteca de la Uni- 
versidad de la Plata 

Laramie, Wyo.: Univ. of Wyoming Lib. 

Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. of Kansas Lib. 

Leitao da Cunha, Brasil: Biblioteca Central 
Universidad do Brasil 

Leningrad 21, U.S.S.R.: Leningradsk. In- 
dustrialn. Institut. Kabinet Inostran. 
Jazykov. Sosnovka 1/3 Glavn. Zdanije 
Komn. 149/151 

Lenox, Mass.: Librarian, Shadowbrook 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., Bucknell 
Univ. 

Lexington, Ky.: Lexington Pub. Lib. 

Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of Kentucky Lib. 

Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee Univ. 
Lib. 

Liberty, Mo.: William Jewell Coll. Lib. 

Lima, Peru: Biblioteca Nacional 

Lima, Peru: Instituto Cultural Peruano- 
Norteamericano 

Lincoln, Neb. Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 

Lindsborg, Kan.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 
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Libraries Subscribing to PMLA 1503 


Logan, Utah: Utah State Agric. Coll. Lib. 

London, N. W. 1, Eng.: Bedford Coll. for 
Women (Regent’s Park) 

London, S. W. 1, Eng.: London Lib., St. 
James’s Sq. 

London, Ont.: Univ. of Western Ontario Lib. 

Long Branch, N. J.: Monmouth Jr. Coll. 
Lib. 

Los Angeles 27, Calif.: Chapman Coll. Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Geo. Pepperdine Coll. 
Lib., 1121 W. 79 St. 

Los Angeles 27, Calif.: Immaculate Heart 
Coll. Lib. 

Los Angeles 34, Calif.: Students’ Lib., Loyola 
Univ. of Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 24, Calif.: Los Angeles City Coll. 
Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib. 
os Angeles, Calif.: Wm. Andrews Clark 
Memorial Lib. 

Loudonville, N. Y.: Siena Coll. Lib. 

Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Tech. Coll. Lib. 


Macomb, IIl.: Western Ill. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Macon, Ga.: Candler Memorial Lib., Wes- 
leyan Coll. 

Madison, N. J.: Drew Univ. Lib. 

Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 

Manchester, England: The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib. 

Manchester, England: Victoria Univ. Lib. 

Marquette, Mich.: Northern Mich. Coll. of 
Ed. Lib. 

Marshall, Mo.: Murrell Memorial Lib., Mo. 
Valley Coll. 

Mars Hill, N. C.: Montague Lib., Mars Hill 
Coll. 

Maryville, Tenn.: Lamar Memorial Lib., 
Maryville Coll. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 

Medford, Mass.: Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Cossitt Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Memphis State Coll. Lib. 

Memphis 5, Tenn.: Siena Coll. Lib. 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico: Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin 

Mexico, D. F.: Colegio de Mexico 

Mexico, D. F.: Universidad Nacional Auté- 
noma 

Mexico, D. F.: Secretaria de Educaci6n 
Piblica 

Miami 38, Fla.: Barry Coll. Lib. 


Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 

Milledgeville, Ga.: Georgia State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan College, Tenn.: Milligan Coll. Lib. 

Mills Coll., Calif.: Mills Coll. 

Milwaukee 3, Wis.: Marquette Univ. Lib. 

Milwaukee 3, Wis.: Milwaukee Pub. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Univ. of Wis., Univ. Ext. 
Div. Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib. 

Minneapolis 14, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota 
Lib. 

Missoula, Mont.: Univ. of Montana Lib. 

Monmouth, Ill.: Monmouth Coll. Lib. 

Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Monterrey, Mexico: Biblioteca Pablica 

Montevideo, Uruguay: Biblioteca Artigas- 
Washington 

Montevideo, Uruguay: Biblioteca Nacional 

Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunt- 
ingdon Coll. 

Monticello, Ark.: Arkansas A. and M. Coll. 
Lib. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: McGill Univ. Lib. 

Moorhead, Minn.: Concordia Coll. Lib. 

Moorhead, Minn.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: West Va. Univ. Lib. 

Moscow, Idaho: Univ. of Idaho Lib. 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Ail Union Higher Inst. for 
Technical] Education, Kolpatschnij per. 5 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa: Iowa Wesleyan Coll. Lib. 

Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio: Coll. of Mt. St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio Lib. 

Munchen, Germany: Bayerische Staats-Bib- 
liothek 

Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Murray, Ky.: Murray St. Teach. Coll. Lib. 


Nacogdoches, Tex.: Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Nampa, Idaho: Northwest Nazarene Coll. 
Lib. 

Nanking, China: National Central Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: A. and I. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Joint Univ. Lib. 

Nachitoches, La.: Northwestern State ‘oil. 
Lib. 

Newark, N. J.: Pub. Lib. 
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New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Lib. 

‘Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: Armstrong 
Coll. Lib. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2, Eng.: The Lib., 
King’s Coll. 

New Haven, Conn.: Albertus Magnus Coll. 
Lib. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Lib. 

New London, Conn.: U. S. Coast Guard 
Acad. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Brescia Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Howard-Tilton Mem. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New York 27, N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Cooper Union Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Editors’ Lib., American 
Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 302 
Broadway 

New York, N. Y.: Graduate Dept., Fordham 
Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y. Hunter Coll. Lib. (695 
Park Ave.) 

New York, N. Y.: New York Public Lib. 

New York 3, N. Y.: Washington Sq. Lib. 
N. Y. U. 

Niagara Univ., N. Y.: Niagara Univ. Lib. 

Norfolk 7, Va.: Norfolk Pub. Lib. 

Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf Coll. Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 


Oakland 12, Calif.: Coll. of the Holy Names 
Lib. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Creighton Univ. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Duchesne Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Municipal Univ. of Omaha 
Lib. 

Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine Lib. 

Ottawa, Kan.: Ottawa Univ. Lib. 


Panam4, Republica de Panamé: Biblioteca 
de la Universidad Interamericana de 
Panama 

Paris 5, France: Bibliotheque De L’Uni- 
versite De Paris-Sorbonne 

Parkland, Wash.: Pacific Lutheran Coll. Lib. 

Pella, Iowa: Central Coll. Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Lib. (Logan Square) 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univ. Lib. 





Modern Language Association 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Univ. of Pennsylvania Lib, 

Pine Beach, N. J. Admiral Farragut Acad, 

Pine Bluff, Ark.: Arkansas State Coll. Lib, 

Pittsburg, Kan.: Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Lib. of Alle. 
gheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., Periodical 
Room (4400 Forbes St.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mt. Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univ. Lib., Cathedral of 
Learning 

Pleasantville, N. J.: Senior H. S. Lib. 

Pomfret, Conn.: Pomfret School Faculty 

Pomona, Calif.: Public Lib. 

Porto Alegre, Brazil; Instituto Cultural 
Brasileiro-Norteamericano 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Marist Training School 
Lib., St. Ann’s Hermitage 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Lib., St. Andrew on 
Hudson 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Coll. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Lib., 
(Washington St.) 

Provo, Utah: Brigham Young Univ. Lib. 

Pullman, Wash.: State Coll. of Wash. Lib. 


Quincy, Ill.: Quincy Coll. Lib. 
Quito, Ecuador: Centro Ecuatoriano-Norte- 
americano 


Radford, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Raleigh, N. C.: No. Car. State Coll. Lib. 

Raleigh, N. C.: St. Mary’s School Lib. 

Raleigh, N. C.: Shaw U. Lib. 

Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil: Biblioteca Pub- 
lica do Estado de Pernambuco 

Rennes, France: Bibliotheque de |’Univer- 
sité 

Reno, Nev.: Univ. of Nev. Lib. 

Richmond, Ky.: Eastern Ky. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Univ. of Richmond Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Virginia Union Univ. Lib. 

Rio de Janeiro, D. F., Brazil: Biblioteca 
Municipal 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Biblioteca Nacional 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Instituto Brasil- 
Estados Unidos 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Instituto Nacional de 
Livro 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Univ. of Puerto 
Rico Lib. 
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Ripon, Wis.: Lane Lib., Ripon Coll. 

Rochester, Minn.: Jr. Coll. Lib., Coffman 
School Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rush Rhees Lib., Univ. of 
Rochester 

Rock Island, Ill.: Denkmann Memorial Lib., 
Augustana Coll. and Theol. Seminary 

Rosario, Argentina: Asociacion Rosarina de 
Intercambio Cultural Argentino-Norte- 
americano 

Rosario, Argentina: Universidad Nacional de 
Litoral 

Ruston, La.: Louisiana Poly. Inst. Lib. 


Sacramento, Calif.: California State Lib. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure 
Coll. Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul Minn.: Coll. of St. Thomas Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Lib. 

Salem, Ore.: Willamette Univ. Lib. 

Salem, Va.: Roanoke Coll. Lib. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Univ. of Utah Lib. 

Saltillo, Mexico: Biblioteca del Estado de 
Coahuila 

San Antonio, Tex.: San Antonio Pub. Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Trinity Univ. Lib. 

San Bernardino, Calif.: San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr. Coll. Lib. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Notre Dame H. S. Lib., 
347 Dolores St. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Pub. Lib. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Univ. of San Francisco 
Lib. 

San Jose, Calif.: State Coll. Lib. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: Univ. of Calif., Santa 
Barbara Coll. Lib. 

Santiago, Chile: Instituto Chileno-Norte- 
americano de Cultura 

Santiago, Chile: Biblioteca Central Uni- 
versidad de Chile 

Sio Paulo, Brazil: Biblioteca Publica Muni- 
cipal 

Sao Paulo, Brazil: Biblioteca Universidad de 
Sao Paulo 

Sio Paulo, Brazil: Unido Cultural Estados 
Unidos 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Can.: Univ. of Saskat- 
chewan Lib. 

Scranton, Pa.: Marywood Coll. Lib. 

Searcy, Ark.: Harding Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 


Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Coll. Lib. 

Seattle 99, Wash.: Seattle Pacific Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington, Lib. 

Sewanee, Tenn.: Univ. of the South Lib. 

Shanghai (Chenju), China: Natl. Chi-Nan 
Univ. Lib. 

Sheffield, Eng.: The Library, The University 

Sioux Falls, S. D.: Augustana Coll. Lib. 

Southampton, Eng.: Univ. Coll. Lib. 

South Orange, N. J.: Marshall Lib., Seton 
Hall Coll. 

Spokane, Wash.: Gonzaga Univ. Lib. 

Springfield, Mo.: Drury Coll. Lib. 

Springfield, Ohio: Wittenberg Coll. Lib. 

Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Lib. 

State College, Miss.: Miss. State Coll. Lib. 

State College, Pa.: Penn. State Coll. Lib. 

Staten Island, N. Y.: Notre Dame Coll. Lib. 

Staten Island, N. Y.: St. Francis Seminary 

Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin Coll. Lib. 

Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 

Stephenville, Tex.: John Tarleton Agric. Coll. 
Lib. 

Stevens Point, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll. Lib. 

Stockton, Calif.: Coll. of the Pacific Lib. 

Storrs, Conn.: Univ. of Connecticut Lib. 

Swansea, England: Univ. Coll. of Swansea, 
Singleton Park 

Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore Coll. Lib. 

Sydney, Australia: Fisher Lib., Univ. of 
Sydney 

Sydney, New South Wales: Public Lib. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 


Talladega, Ala.: Savery Lib., Talladega Coll. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Fla. State Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Tampa, Fla.: Univ. of Tampa Lib. 

Tarkio, Mo.: Tarkio Coll. Lib. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudsen, N. Y.: Pellissier Lib., 
Marymount Coll. 

Tempe, Ariz.: Matthews Lib., Ariz. State 
Teachers Coll. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg Coll. Lib. 

Toledo 10, Ohio: Many Manse Coll. Lib. 

Toledo, Ohio: Toledo Pub. Lib. 

Toledo, Ohio Univ. of the City of Toledo 
Lib. (2801 W. Bancroft St.) 

Toronto, Can.: Univ. of Toronto Lib. 

Toronto, Ont., Can.: Victoria Univ. Lib. 
(Queen’s Park) 
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Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Senate 
House 

Troy, N. Y.: Julia Patton Lib., Russell Sage 
Coll. 

Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. of Arizona Lib. 

Tucumd4n Argentina: Universidad Nacional 
de Tucumén 

Tulsa, Okla.: Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 

Tuskegee, Ala.: Hollis Burke Frissell Lib., 
Tuskegee Inst. 


University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Lib. 
Univ., La.: Louisiana State Univ. Lib. 
University, Miss.: Univ. of Mississippi Lib. 
Upland, Ind.: Taylor Univ. Lib. 


Valparaiso, Chile: Universidad Técnica 
“Federico Santa Maria,” Biblioteca Cen- 
tral, Casilla 110 V 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 

Vancouver, B. C.: Univ. of British Columbia 
Lib. 

Vermillion, S. D.: Univ. of South Dakota Lib. 

Victoria, Australia: Central Lib., Univ. of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 


Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest Coll. Lib. 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman Coll. Lib. 

Warrensburg, Mo.: Central Mo. State Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: American Univ. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of 
America Lib. 

Washington, D. C. Dumbarton College of 

Holy Cross Lib. 





Modern Language Association 


Washington, D. C.: Folger Shakespeare Lib,, 
(East Capital St.) 
Washington, D. C.: Geo. Washington Uniy, 
Lib. 
Washington, D. C.: Howard Univ. Lib. 
Waterloo, Ont., Can.: Waterloo Coll. Lib. 
Waterville, Me.: Colby Coll. Lib. 
Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll Coll. Lib. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 
Wellington, W. 1, New Zealand: Victoria 
Univ. Coll. Lib. 
Westerville, Ohic: Otterbein Coll. Lib. 
West Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles (405 Hilgard Ave.) 
Weston, Mass.: Weston Coll. Lib. 
Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll. Lib. 
Wichita 6, Kan.: Univ. of Wichita Lib. 
Wilberforce, Ohio: Carnegie Lib., Wilber- 
force Univ. 
Williamsburg, Ky.: Cumberland Coll. Lib. 
Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and 
Mary Lib. 
Williamstown, Mass.: Williams Coll. Lib. 
Wilmore, Ky.: Asbury Coll. Lib. 
Winnipeg, Canada: Univ. of Manitoba Lib. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: Salem Coll. Lib. 
Winter Park, Fla.: Rollins Coll. Lib. 
Wolfville, N. S.: Acadia Univ. Lib. 
Wollaston, Mass.: Eastern Nazarene Coll. 
Lib. 
Wooster, Ohio: Coll. of Wooster Lib. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Lib. 
Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll. Lib. 


Youngstown 2, Ohio: Youngstown Coll. Lib. 
[569 
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INDEX (1936-45) OF ARTICLES AND THEIR AUTHORS 


Presidential Addresses. The Attack on the Castle. By Carleton Brown 51 (1936) 1294. 
Treason within the Castle. By Eduard Prokosch 52 (1937) 1320. 

Nostra Maxima Culpa. By J. S. P. Tatlock 53 (1938) 1313. 

Nineteen-Forty. By H. Carrington Lancaster 54 (1939) 1314. 

Foreign Languages. By Karl Young 55 (1940) 1329. 

A Guide to the Future. By John A. Watz 56. 1324. 

Retrospect and Prospect. By Frederick Morgan Padelford 57. 1332. 

Mass Education and the Individual. By Rudolph Schevill. 58. 1295. 

Nationalism and Scholarship. By Robert Herndon Fife 59. 1282. 

Retrospect and Prospect. By Fred Norris Robinson 60. 1292. 


ARTICLES 


(Arranged approximately as in the American Bibliography) 


General and Miscellaneous 


Analysis of Imagery: A Critique of Literary 
Method. By Lilliam Herlands Hornstein 
57 (1942) 638. 

Analysis of Literary Situation. By Carl 
E. W. L. Dahlstrém 51 (1936) 872. 

Literary Theories about Program Music. By 
Abner W. Kelley 52 (1937) 581. 

“Particular Character”: an Early Phase of a 
Literary Evolution. By Houghton W. 
Taylor 60. 161. 

Man and Animals in Recent Poetry. By 
Elizabeth Atkins 51 (1936) 263. 

Problems of Poetic Diction in Twentieth- 
Century Criticism. By Alice R. Bensen 60. 
271. 

Poetry and the Passions: An Aftermath. By 
Elmer Edgar Stoll 55 (1940) 979. 

Toward a Modern Humanism. By Martin 
Schiitze 51 (1936) 284. 

New Realism and a National Literature. By 
Benjamin T. Spencer 56 (1941) 1116. 

Setting Adrift in Mediaeval Law and Litera- 
ture. By J. R. Reinhard 56 (1941) 33. 

Mock Accents in Renaissance and Modern 
Latin. By Allan H. Gilbert 54 (1939) 608. 

A Census of Anglo-Latin Plays. By Alfred 
Harbage. 53 (1938) 624. 

Check-List of Original Neo-Latin Dramas by 
Continental Writers Printed Before 1650. 
By Leicester Bradner. 58 (1943) 621. 

If All the Sky Were Parchment. By Irving 
Linn 53 (1938) 951. 

Cupid and the Bee. By James Hutton 56 
(1941) 1036. 

“Cupid and the Bee”: Addenda. By Joseph 
G. Fucilla 58 (1943) 575. 


Effluvia, the History of a Metaphor. By 
Gordon Keith Chalmers 52 (1937) 1031. 
News from Hell. By Benjamin Boyce 58 

(1943) 402. 

Ideal Languages in the French and English 
Imaginary Voyage. By Edward D. Seeber 
60. 586. 

Romanticism: A Symposium (1. Germany, 
by John C. Blankenagel; 2. France, by 
George R. Havens; 3. England, by Hoxie 
N. Fairchild; 4. Italy, by Kenneth N. 
McKenzie; 5. Spain, by F. Courtney Tarr; 
6. England, by Elizabeth Nitchie; 7. A 
Selective Bibliography) 55 (1940) 1. 

Folklore and Literature. By Stith Thompson. 
55 (1940) 866. 

Notation for Ballad Melodies. By William J. 
Entwistle 55 (1940) 61. 

Celtic. The Spoils of Annwn: An Early 
Arthurian Poem. By Roger Sherman 
Loomis 56 (1941) 887. 

The Valkyries and the Irish War-Goddesses. 
By Charles Donahue 56 (1941) 1. 

The Exile of Conall Corc. By Vernam Hull 56 
(1941) 937. 

A Druidic Prophecy, the First Irish Satire, 
and a Poem to Raise Blisters. By James 
Travis 57 (1942) 909. 

The Death of MacCon. By Myles Dillon 60. 
340. 

The Lucan Text of the Battle of Cenn Abrat. 
By Myles Dillon 60. 10. 

Slavonic. An Unpublished Slovak Manu- 
script. By A. P. Coleman 51 (1936) 1056. 
Significance of Tolstoy’s War Stories. By 

C. A. Manning 52 (1937) 1161. 

Russian Symbolist Movement. By D. S. von 

Mohrenschildt 53 (1938) 1193. 
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Linguistic 


Science of Idiom: A Method of Inquiry Into 
the Cognitive Design of Language. By 
Murat H. Roberts 59 (1944) 291. 

English. On the Study of Old English Syntax. 
By George William Small 51 (1936) 1. 

Understatement in Old English Poetry. By 
Frederick Bracher 52 (1937) 915. 

Dialect of the Corpus Glossary. By Sherman 
M. Kuhn 54 (1939) 1. 

E and & in Farman’s Mercian Glosses. By 
Sherman M. Kuhn 60. 631. 

Early Loss of [r] before Dentals. By Archi- 
bald A. Hill 55 (1940) 308 

Influence of Superstition on Vocabulary. By 
Hope E. Allen 51 (1936) 904. 

Pronunciation of Latin Learned Loan Words 
and Foreign Words in Old English. By 
Thomas Pyles 58 (1943) 891. 

Historical Backgrounds of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Punctuation Theory. By Walter 
J. Ong 59 (1944) 349. 

Bilingual Dictionaries of Shakespeare’s Day 
By D. T. Starnes 52 (1937) 1005. 

Some Interrelations of English Dictionaries 
of the Seventeenth Century. By Gertrude 
E. Noyes 54 (1939) 990. 

Mr. Horwill and American Language Levels. 
By Harold Wentworth 54 (1939) 624. 

The Etymology of Dragoon. By William 
Kurrelmeyer 57 (1942) 421. 

Etymology of Dragoon: Addendum. By Allan 
H. Gilbert 58 (1943) 580. 

Notes on Ben Jonson’s English. By Joshua H. 
Neumann 54 (1939) 736. 

New Light on Seventeenth Century Pro- 
nunciation From the English School of 
Lutenist Song Writers. By Evelyn H. 
Scholl 59 (1944) 398. 

The Progressive Tense: Frequency of Its Use 
in English. By Leah Dennis 55 (1940) 855. 

The Allegedly Dead Suffix -dom in Modern 
English. By Harold Wentworth 56 (1941) 
280. 

The Vowel in rather in New England. By 
Herbert Penzl 53 (1938) 1186. 

American Projects for an Academy to Regu- 
late Speech. By Allen Walker Read 51 
(1936) 1141. 

Spelling Bee: A Linguistic Institution of the 
American Folk. By Allen Walker Read 56 
(1941) 495. 

Mr. Horwill and American Language Levels. 
By Harold Wentworth 54 (1939) 624. 


Modern Language Association 


Romance. The Romance Desiderative se. By 
G. Bonfante 57 (1942) 930. 

Old French Mangon, Anglo-Saxon Mancys, 
Late Latin Mancussus, Mancessus, etc, 
By Urban T. Holmes, Jr. 53 (1938) 34. 

Of Mangon in the Oxford Roland (1.621). By 
Henry Dexter Learned 54 (1939) 608. 

O. F. (Norman) AOI and AVOI, and English 
AHOY. By Harry A. Deferrari 51 (1936) 
328. 

Scorsonére, “Black Salsify.” By Bruce A, 
Morrissette 55 (1940) 602. 

Réalisme and Kindred Words: Their Use as 
Terms of Literary Criticism in the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. By 
E. B. O. Borgerhoff 53 (1938) 837. 

Breath Stream during Transitions in French. 
By C. E. Parmenter and S. N. Treviiio 
51 (1936) 594. 

Tendances de couple syllabique en francais, 
By Pierre Delattre 55 (1940) 579. 

Le Genre grammatical des substantifs en 
Franco-Canadien empruntés a L’Anglais. 
By Ernest F. Haden and Eugéne A. Joliat 
55 (1940) 839. 

De L’Inversion “Absolue.” By Leo Spitzer 
56 (1941) 1150. 

The Preposition A<AB and Its Use in la 
Divina Comedia. By Antonio L. Mezza- 
cappa 57 (1942) 327. 

Re-enforcement of Negation in Early Italian. 
By Charles Barrett Brown 53 (1938) 333. 
Italian-Rumanian Long Forms as Against 
Spanish and French Short Forms. By 

Ephraim Cross 52 (1937) 625. 

Neogrammarians and Neolinguists: Ital. 
giorno. By G. Bonfante 59 (1944) 877. 

Lack of Syncope in Portuguese. By K.-S. 
Roberts and Ephraim Cross 55 (1940) 596 

Spanish Etymologies: Halagar, Nesga, Socar- 
rar. By Carlton C. Rice 52 (1937) 892. 

Germanic. Notes on Gothic Morphology. By 
Albert Morey Sturtevant 60. 1. 

Absolute Constructions in the Gothic Bible. 
By M. Metlen 53 (1938) 631. 

Gothic gasaihwan: a Study in Synonyms. By 
Edwin Roedder 52 (1937) 613. 

Der Posse. By W. Kurrelmeyer 59 (1944) 686. 

Origins of Modern German Polite Sie-Plural 
with Particular Reference to the Works of 
Christian Weise. By George J. Metcalf. 
52 (1937) 1204. 

Dialektgeographie und Textkritik. By Otto 
Springer 56 (1941) 1163. 

Litotes in Old Norse. By Lee M. Hollander 
53 (1938) 1. 
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Index (1936-45) of Articles and Their Authors 


Analysis of a Sound Group: SL and TL in 
Norwegian. By Finar Haugen 57 (1942) 
879. 

English 

Widsith and the Scop. By W. H. French 60. 
623. 

Beowulf’s Arm-Lock. By Calvin S. Brown, 
Jr. 55 (1940) 621. 

Grendel and Grep. By Kemp Malone 57 
(1942) 1. 

The Exeter Harrowing of Hell: A Re-Inter- 
pretation. By Genevieve Crotty 54 (1939) 
389. 

The Exeter Scribe and the Unity of the Crist. 
By Brother Augustine Philip Nelan 55 
(1940) 903. 

Beowulf and the Blockling Homilies and Some 
Textual Notes. By Carleton Brown 53 
(1938) 905. 

Archbishop Wulfstan’s Commonplace Book. 
By Dorothy Bethurum 57 (1942) 916. 

A Note on “Dux Vitae” and “Lifes Lattiow.” 
by Cecilia A. Hotchner 57 (1942) 572. 

Old English Precursors of The Worcester 
Fragments. By Eleanor K. Heningham 55 
(1940) 291. 

Middle English and Old Norse Story of 
Olive. By H. M. Smyser 56 (1941) 69. 

South English Legendary in Its Relation to the 
Legenda Aurea. By Minnie E. Wells 51 
(1936) 337. 

Equine Quartering in The Owl and the Night- 
ingale. By Kathryn Huganir 52 (1937) 935. 

Original of the Ayenbite of Inwyt. By W. 
Nelson Francis 52 (1937) 893. 

Clerical Drama in Lincoln Cathedral, 1318 to 
1561. By V. Shull 52 (1937) 946. 

English Legal Proverbs. By Donald F. Bond 
51 (1936) 921. 

Minstrels at the Court of Edward III. By 
Clair C. Olson 56 (1941) 601. 

Auchinleck Manuscript and a possible Lon- 
don Bookshop of 1330-1340. By Laura 
Hibbard Loomis 57: (1942) 595. 

The Three Daughters of Deorman. By Hope 
Emily Allen 55 (1935) 899. 

Robert Mannyng of Brunne: A New Biogra- 
phy. By Ruth Crosby 57 (1942) 15. 

Gawain Poet and Dante: A Conjecture. By 
G. H. Gerould 51 (1936) 31. 

Virgil and the Gawain-Poet. By Coolidge 
Otis Chapman. 60. 16. 

Interpretation of the A-Text of Piers Plow- 
man. By George Winchester Stone, Jr. 53 
(1938) 656. 
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Date of the A-Text of Piers Plowman. By 
J. A. W. Bennett 58 (1943) 566. 
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Gilbert, Dorothy Lloyd 54. 1077; 57. 105 
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Gilman, Margaret 54. 288 

Glenn, Robert C. 55. 1180 

Goedsche, C. R. 53. 64 
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Gohdes, Clarence 55. 1165 

Goldberg, Maxwell H. 56. 466 

Gottfried, Rudolf B. 52. 645 

Gray, Philip H., Jr. 53. 781 

Green, Herman J. 58. 911 

Green, Zaidee E. 55. 902 
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Griggs, Earl Leslie 51. 310 

Griggs, Irwin 60. 175 

Grubb, Gerald Giles 58. 1110 

Grubbs, Henry A. 55. 138 
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Gulick, Sidney L., Jr. 51. 165 
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Halperin, Maurice 55. 875 
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Hamm, Victor M. 52. 820 

Hankins, John E. 60. 364 
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Harmon, Alice 57. 988 
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Hastings, Elizabeth T. 60. 959 
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Humbert, Gabrielle 51. 842 
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Hutton, James 56. 1036 
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Jackson, Elizabeth 58. 1050 

Jaeger, Hans 51. 563 
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Jameson, Thomas Hugh 56. 645 

Jenkins, Raymond 52. 338; 53. 350 

Jessen, Myra R. 55. 445 
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Joliot, Eugéne A. 55. 839 

Jones, Frederick L. 52. 423; 59. 591 

Jordan, Gilbert J. 53. 702 

Kane, Robert J. 51. 407 

Kapstein, Israel James 51. 1069; 52. 238 

Keller, Abraham C. 54. 212 

Kelley, Abner W. 52. 581 

Kelley, Maurice 52. 75; 55. 116 

Kennedy, Ruth Lee 55. 1010 

Kenny, R. W. 52. 104 
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Kolb, Philip 51. 249 
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Kurrelmeyer, William 57. 421; 59. 686 
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Lamson, Roy, Jr. 53. 148 

Lancaster, H. Carrington 54. 1314 
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Lawrence, William Witherle 54. 709; 59. 45 
Learned, Henry Dexter 54. 608 
Lemmi, Charles W. 55. 913 

Le Roy, Gaylord C. 56. 809 

Le Sage, Lawrence 57. 1196 

Lévéque, André 52. 550 

Levy, Raphael 51. 26; 54. 629 
Lewent, Kurt 59. 605 

Lincoln, J. N. 52. 631 

Linn, Irving 53. 951 

Liptzin, Sol 58. 170 

Lograsso, Angeline H. 58. 780 

Loomis, Laura Hibbard 57. 595 
Loomis, Roger Sherman 54. 656; 56. 887 
Lorch, Fred W. 53. 286 

Lowes, John Livingston 51. 1098; 55. 203 
Luciani, Vincent 56. 992 

Lynch, Kathleen M. 52. 1072; 53. 1076 
Lynes, Carlos, Jr .57. 851 

Lynskey, Winifred 57. 435 

Mabbot, Thomas Ollive 56. 584 

Mac Clintock, Lander 60. 427 
Macleod, Vivienne Koch 60. 870, 689 
MacMullian, Hugh 51. 302; 52. 215 
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Mahieu, Robert G. 53. 244 

Major, John Campbell 59. 1086 
Malone, Kemp 57. 1 

Mann, Irene 59. 586 

Manning, C. A. 52. 1161 

March, Harold M. 56. 266 

Marjarum, E. Wayne 52. 911; 60. 608 


Marraro, Howard R. 58. 1057 

Marshall, Mary Hatch 56. 962 

Martz, Louis L. 56. 428 

Mary Immaculate, Sister, C.S.C. 57. 951 

Matenko, Percy 55. 1129 

Mattner, Franz H. 56. 691; 59. 1156 

McAdan,, E. L., Jr. 58. 466 

McColley, Grant 52. 728 

McDowell, Tremaine 52. 474 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. 52. 412 

McGhee, Dorothy M. 52. 778; 58. 438 

McGinn, Donald J. 53. 129; 58. 84; 59. 952 

McKee, David Rice 59. 456 

McKenzie, Kenneth 55. 27 

McKillop, Alan D. 58. 582 

McMehon, A. Philip 60. 716 

McNeir, Waldo F. 56. 579 

Meessen, Hubert J. 54. 1105 

Menut, Albert D. 58. 309 

Metcalf, George J. 52. 1204 

Metlen, M. 53. 631 

Metzdor , R. F. 56, 755 

Meyer, Heinrich 55. 881 

Mezzacappa, Antonio L. 57. 327 

Miles, Josephine 60. 766 

Mill, Anna Jean 56. 613 

Mills, L. J. 53. 795 

Misrahi, Jean 51. 8; 56. 951 

Mizener, Arthur 54. 65 

Mohl, Ruth 59. 26 

von Mohrenschildt, D. S. 53. 1193 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley 59. 84 

Moore, Carlisle 58. 537 

Moore, John F. 58. 393 

Moore, John Robert 54. 149; 56. 710 

Moore, Olin H. 52. 68; 55. 934; 57. 255 

Morrissette, Bruce A. 60. 602 

Moser, Gerald M. 59. 90 

Mossner, Ernest C. 56. 657 

Motter, T. H. Vail 57. 587 

Moulton, William G. 59. 307 

Mounts, Charles E. 54. 974 

Mounter, Franz H. 66. 199 

Mueschke, Paul 51. 310 

Miiller, Otto 53. 519 

Murphy, Mallie J. 55. 926 

Naumann, Walter 58. 289 

Neale, Silva Eduardo 54. 316 

Neill, Kerby 60. 682 

Nelan, Brother Angustine Philip 55. 903 

Nelson, William 51. 59, 377; 53. 611, 620; 58. 
337 

Nethercot, Arthur H. 59. 833; 60. 616 

Neumann, Joshua H. 54. 736; 60. 102 

Newstead, Helaine 51. 13 

Niess, Robert J. 56. 261, 1133 
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Nitchie, Elizabeth 55. 46; 58. 163 
Nitze, William A. 59. 486 

Norman, Holda L. 53. 869 
Notopoulos, James A. 51. 502; 58. 477, 582 
Noyes, Gertrude E. 54. 990 

Noyes, Robert Gale 53. 162 

Noyes, Russell 59. 813 

Nugent, Elizabeth M. 53. 989; 57. 74 
Ogburn, Vincent H. 51. 449; 57. 654 
Olson, Clair C. 56. 601 

Ong, Walter J. 59. 349 

Orians, G. Harrison 52. 195 

Osborn, James M. 55. 928 

Pacey, W. C. Desmond 60. 606 
Padelford, F. M. 55. 903; 57. 1332 
Palmer, Francis W. 59. 212 

Parker, Edward L. 53. 1037 

Parker, William R. 54. 669 

Parks, George B. 58. 572 

Parmenter, C. E. 51. 594 

Parr, Johnstone 59. 696; 60. 48, 307, 761 
Parsons, Olive W. 58. 1073 

Peairs, Edith 52. 863 

Pedicord, Harry William 60. 775 
Penzl, Herbert 53. 1186 

Pershing, J. H. 55. 802 

Philippson, Ernest A. 51. 313; 53. 321; 58. 564 
Pike, Robert E. 51. 436 

Pitt, A. Stuart 57. 155 

Place, Edwin B. 54. 412 

Pope, Russell 54. 1077; 57. 105 
Potter, Elmer B. 58. 977 

Potter, George Reuben 51. 1061 
Prescott, Joseph 54. 304 

Price, E. H. 57. 1046 

Prokosch, Eduard 52. 1320 

Purcell, James Mark 52. 629; 55. 914; 56. 797 
Putney, Rufus 60. 1051 

Pyles, Thomas 58. 891 

Qualia, Charles Blaise 54. 184, 1059; 58. 149 
Raymond, William O. 60. 614 
Raysor, Thomas M. 54. 496 

Read, Allen Walker 51. 1141; 56. 495 
Reichart, Walter Albert 56. 513 
Reichmann, Felix 60. 157 

Reinhard, J. R. 56. 33 

Rhodes, S. A. 53. 1157 

Richards, Irving T. 51. 1123 

Rice, Carlton C. 52. 892 

Richardson, Dorothy 59. 243 

Ringler, William 53. 678 

Robbins, Rossell H. 54. 369, 935 
Roberts, K. S. 60. 596 

Roberts, Murat H. 59. 291 

Robinson, E. Arthur 53. 857 
Robinson, F. N. 60. 1292 


Roedder, Edwin C. 52. 613 

Rogers, Winfield H. 55. 440 

Rollins, Hyder E. 51. 399; 59. 200 

Rosenfeld, Sybil 51. 123 

Rosenfield, L. C. 52. 763 

Ross, J. F. 55. 785 

Rossi, Joseph 54. 526 

Rovillain, Eugéne E. 52. 374 

Rowe, Kenneth T. 54. 122 

Sampley, Arthur M. 51. 689 

Sanders, Charles R. 51. 459; 53. 230; 55. 795 

Sandison, Helen 54. 610 

Scherer, Jacques 54. 768 

Schevill, Rudolph 58. 1295 

Schneider, Elizabeth 60. 175, 784 

Scholl, Evelyn H. 59. 398 

Schons, Dorothy 57. 89 

Schradieck, Claire S. 52. 261 

Schumann, Detlev W. 51. 1180; 52. 596; 54. 
853; 58. 1125; 59. 1111; 60. 517 

Schutz, A. H. 55. 931 

Schutze, Martin 51. 284 

Schuyler, William Moorhouse 54. 620 

Schwartz, William Leonard 53. 1054; 56. 395 

Scott, Florence R. 52. 1094 

Scudder, Harold H. 57. 589 

Scudder, Townsend, ITI 51. 243 

Seeber, Edward D. 51. 953; 59. 71; 60. 586 

Seitz, Robert W. 52. 405 

Seiver, George Otto 55. 968; 59. 655 

Sellards, John A. 51. 1114 

Selmer, Carl 51. 37; 53. 64, 645; 56. 627; 59. 
585; 60. 325 

Sethur, Frederick S. 51. 1007; 52. 160 

Sewall, Richard B. 52. 908 

Seznec, Jean 58. 195 

Shannon, Edgar Finley, Jr. 58. 181 

Shapiro, Leo 53. 1088 

Shelley, Philip Allison 51. 476; 57. 586; 60. 
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Shockley, Martin Staples 56. 1103 

Short, Clarice 59. 513 

Short, R. W. 59. 1003 

Shortliffe, Glenn 54. 589 

Shull, V. 52. 946 

Silver, Isidore 56. 1007; 60. 66, 356, 670, 949 

Silz, Walter 57. 469; 60. 860 

Simpson, Percy 59. 715 

Singleton, Ralph H. 58. 949 

Skornia, H. J. 56. 379 

Small, George W. 51. 1 

Smalley, Donald 55. 823 

Smith, Cornelia Marschall 56. 219 

Smith, Fred Manning 54. 829; 55. 1146; 60. 
1003 

Smith, Hallett D. 53. 138 
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Thaler, Alwin 53. 1019; 56. 1059 

Thalmann, Marianne 52. 685; 54. 579 

Thompson, Elbert N. S. 54. 1018 

Thompson, Stith 55. 866 

Thorp, Willard 53. 1146 

Thorpe, Clarence De Witt 52. 1114 

Tracy, C. R. 60. 615 

Travis, James 57. 909; 59. 1 

Trevifio, S. N. 51. 594; 52. 682 

Trowbridge, Hoyt 58. 450 

Tuell, Annie K. 54. 815 

Tupper, Fred S. 53. 367 

Turner, H. Arlin 51. 543 

Tuttle, Donald R. 53. 445 

Ullmann, Stephen 60. 811 

Umbach, Herbert H. 52. 354 
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pp.+12 ill.+32 pp. lithograph reproductions). Price $3.50. 

Literature in American Education. By Howard F. Lowry and others. Pamphlet 
issued by the MLA Commission on Trends in Education. Published 1943 
(29 pp.). Price $.25. 

1944 


The Sonnets. Edited by Hyder E. Rollins. Shakespeare New Variorum Series. 
Published 1944 (Vol. I, xx+404 pp.; Vol. II, xii+530 pp.). Price $8.50 


each. 

Tracts and Pamphlets by Richard Steele. Edited by Rae Blanchard. Joint 
Publication with the Johns Hopkins University Press. Published 1944 
(xvii+663 pp.). Price $5.50. 

Lope de Vega: El Sembrar en Buena Tierra. A Critical and Annotated Edi- 
tion of the Autograph Manuscript. By William L. Fichter. General Series 
XVII. Published 1944 (xi+246 pp.). Price $3.00. 

A Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program. 
The Report of a Special Committee Prepared for the Commission on 
Trends in Education. Pamphlet. Published 1944 (34 pp.). Price $.25. 


1945 


Old English Glosses. By Herbert Dean Meritt. General Series X VI. Published 
1945 (xx+135 pp.). Price $3.00. 

The Stylistic Development of Keats. By Walter J. Bate. Revolving Fund 
Series, XIII. Published 1945 (xii+216 pp.). Price $3.00. 


1946— 


Richard II. By Mathew W. Black. Shakespeare New Variorum Series. The 
Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy. By Howard H. Dunbar. Revolving 
Fund Series, XIV. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts: Edition critique 
avec une Introduction et un Commentaire. By George R. Havens, 
Monograph Series, XV. 














ASSOCIATED MEETINGS 
(For programs see the advertising pages) 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 
President: KEmMp MALONE 
Dec. 27: 2:00-4:00. Room 418 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
President: Casimir D. ZDANOWICZ 
Dec. 28—Luncheon at 1:00 p.m.—Sherman Hotel 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
President: RICHARD JENTE 
Dec. 29 and 30—Stevens Hotel 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
President: STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
Dec. 28 and 29 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SLAVONIC 
AND EAST EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


President: GEORGE BROBRINSKOY 
Dec. 29: 5:00 p.M.—at the University of Chicago 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
(COLLEGE SECTION) 


Chairman: PorRTER G. PERRIN 
Dec. 29: Dinner from 6:30 P.M. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
President: MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITZ 
Dec. 28 (three sessions)—Room 412 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR COLLEGE STUDY 
IN SWITZERLAND 


President: ALFRED SENN 


Dec. 27 at 11:00 a.m. Room 418 


























PROGRAM 


ALL sessions will be held in the Hotel Stevens. For communica- 
tion use the MLA Post Office near the Registration Desk. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


THE morning preceding the official sessions of the Association is 
reserved for registration (from 9:00 A.M.) and a division chiefly 
of provisional Discussion Groups beginning at 11:00 a.m. 


REGISTRATION 


sa Registration. Attendance at Discussion Groups is limited to registered 
members of the Association (registration fee, fifty cents). To avoid annoyance 
register on arrival and receive your badge. The fee for non-members is $5.50, 
of which $5.00 may be applied to the 1946 membership dues. They will re- 
ceive a badge and be entitled to admission at Discussion Groups. 

General and Section meetings are open to the public. 

MLA Post Office. For convenience in exchanging informal notes, shelves 
with alphabetical boxes are to be placed near the Registration Desk. 

Ballot Box. A ballot box near the Registration Desk is to be provided for 
— who have not mailed their ballots. It will close on December 27 at 

:00 P.M. 

Secretary's Desk. The Secretary may usually be found at a desk on the 
Mezzanine near the elevators. 

Local Committee. Room 20, fourth floor. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


11:00 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 
General Topics VI: Literature and Society. Chairman, HENRY A. PoCHMANN, 

Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, OSCAR CARGILL, New York Univ. 

[South Ballroom] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 

Topic: Fear as a Motif in Modern Literature. 

Discussion led by Charles Child Walcutt of the Michigan State 
Normal College and Morris Greenhut of the University of Michigan, 
followed by general discussion. 

II. Reports of Committees and Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ., Ch., David 
Daiches, Univ. of Chicago, Winfield Rogers, Univ. of N. Carolina, Robert E. 
Spiller, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Howard Troyel, Lawrence Coll., René Wellek, 
Univ. of Iowa, Louis B. Wright, Huntington Library. 


General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Cheirman, THEODORE 
HoRNBERGER, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, Harry H. CLarkK, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. [Room No. 416] 

I. Papers and discussion. 

1. ‘‘Pantagruelion and the Meaning of the Tiers Livre,” Harcourt 
Brown, Brown Univ. 

2. “Dr. Holmes and Justice Holmes: a Study in the Growth of 
Scientific Objectivity,” Alexander Kern, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. ‘Poets, Test-Tubes, and the Heel of Elohim,’’ Hyatt H. Wag- 
goner, Univ. of Kansas City. 

II. Business. 

a of the Bibliography and Microfilm Committee, Harcourt Brown, 
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Advisory and Nominating Commitiee: Grant McColley, War Production 
Board, Ch.; Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ.; Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt 
Univ.; Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ.; George C. Taylor, Univ. of N. Carolina; 
Harry R. Warfel, State Dept. 


General Topics. IX. Language and the Arts of Design. Chairman, Rutu 
WALLERSTEIN, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, EMMA DENKINGER, Welles- 
ley College. [Room 412] 
Papers. 
1. ‘‘Definitions of the Baroque in the Fine Arts.’’ Wolfgang Ste- 
chow, Professor of Fine Arts, Oberlin Coll. 
_ “English Baroque Literature,” Roy Daniells, Univ. of Mani- 
toba. 
3. ‘‘Baroque in Continental European Scholarship.”” René Wellek, 
Univ. of Iowa. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
1. Report by Advisory Committee and discussion of plans for next 
year and of general plans 
2. Report of Nominating Committee 
3. Report on Finding List of Imprese, by Miss Denkinger 
4. Bibliography of the Baroque. Ernest C. Hassold, Univ. of 
Louisville 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ., Ch.; 
Z. S. Fink, Northwestern Univ.; Josephine W. Bennett, Hunter Coll.— Bibli- 
ography Committee: Ernest C. Hassold, Univ. of Louisville. 


Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations. Chairman, 
Epwin H. ZeypDEL, University of Cincinnati; Secretary, ANNA BALAKIAN, 
Syracuse University. [West Ballroom] 

I. Papers. 

Topic: The Réle of Intermediary in Franco-German Literary Re- 
lations. 
1. ‘Heinrich Heine and the French,” by Walter Wadepuhl, New 

York City. 

2. ‘‘Ludwig Bérne and the French,” by Ralph P. Rosenberg, 

Yeshiva College. 

3. ‘‘Henri-Frédéric Amiel and Germany,” by Siegwalt O. Palleske, 

University of Denver. 

Discussion. 

II. Reports of Committees and Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Jacques Breitenbucher, Miami Univ., 
Ch.; Maurice Chazin, Queens Coll.; Albert W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois; S. O. 
Palleske, Univ. of Denver; Adolf E. Zucker, Univ. of Maryland. Research and 
Bibliography Committee: Ralph P. Rosenberg, Yeshiva Coll., Ch.; Joseph M. 
Carriére; K. Douglas; Laurence M. Price; Werner Richter; F. Ross; H. E. 
Yarnall; Edwin H. Zeydel. 


French VIII: North American French Language and Literature. Chairman, 
JoserH M. CarrRIzrRE, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, WILLIAM M. MILLER, 
Miami Univ. [Room 417] 

I. Papers. 

1. ‘‘La physionomie intellectuelle et morale d’Octave Crémazie ou 
les débuts de la poésie canadienne-frangaise,’’ Séraphin Marion, 
Université d’Ottawa. 

2. ‘“‘Quelques observations sur la littérature canadienne-francaise 
envisagée du point de vue du continent américain,’’ Marine Leland, 
Smith Col'ege. 

3. “‘Notes on the Vocabulary of the French-Canadian Dialect 
Spoken in Brunswick, Maine,”’ William N. Locke, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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II. Discussion and Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Antoine J. Jobin, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ch.; Séraphin Marion, Université d’Ottawa; Helen R. Reese, Wilson Coll.— 
Committee on French Influence on American Speech: Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
Univ. of N. Carolina, Ch.; J. M. Carriére, Jay K. Ditchy, R. R. McDavid.— 
Committee on Publication of French Canadian Folk Songs: Marine Leland, 
Smith Coll., Ch.; Jean Bruchési; J. M. Carriére. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to meetings of the Mediaeval 
Section and English Section II: After 1650 (both open to the pub- 
lic) beginning at 2:30 P.M., and two divisions of Discussion 
Groups beginning at 2:00 and 3:45 P.M. 


MEDIAEVAL (INTERDEPARTMENTAL) SECTION 
[South Ballroom] 


Committee in Charge for 1945: Chairman, RoGeR S. Loomis, Columbia 
University; ARCHER TAYLER, University of California; BATEMAN EDWARDs, 
Washington University. 


I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. New Finds and New Methods in Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon Religion (with lantern-slides). By ERNst ALFRED 
PHILIPPSON, University of Michigan. 


(The paper will deal with Germanic religion, i.e., actual cults and beliefs rather than literary 
myths. Three main sources of new materials will be discussed: 1. Bronze Age rock-carvings in 
Scandinavia, their relation to agrarian cults and practices; tomb of Kivik; 2. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to the Matres-Matronae from the Roman period of the Rhenish provinces, the develop- 
ment of this cult; a newly discovered inscription supposed to contain a reference to the cult of 
Balder in Friesland; 3. Place-names containing names of Germanic gods from Norway, Sweden, 
and England, their importance for the interpretation of different layers in Germanic religion.] 


2. Philosophy and Literature in the Twelfth Century: The 
Renaissance of Rhetoric. By RicHarp P. McKeon, University 
of Chicago. 


_ [During the first half of the twelfth century philosophy reached a mature and character~ 
istic generalization on the basis of speculation concerning the liberal arts, which was quickly 
forgotten during the thirteenth century in the technical disputations and the revolution in 
philosophy occasioned by the new translations of Aristotle. This humanistic, Platonizing tradi- 
tion was directly related to the literary Renaissance of the twelfth century in both matter and 
form, and philosophers and poets both derived major inspiration from the Latin literary and 
rhetorical tradition which goes back to Cicero and Quintilian. The interrelations of philosophy, 
canon law, theology, and literature may be seen in the a of men like Peter Abailard, 
Hugh of St. Victor, John of Salisbury, Bernard Sylvester, Alan of Lille, William of Soissens, and 
Hildebert of Lavardin.] 


3. Magic and Mechanics in Medieval Fiction. By MERRIAM 


SHERWOOD, Washington, D.,C. 


[The mechanical marvels in the Imperial Palace in Constantinople and the exploitation by 
the Arabs of the Pneumatics of Hero of Alexandria have been suggested by various scholars as 
the source of the magically operated automata and other similar phenomena in medieval fiction. 
On the one hand, due attention has not been given to the extent to which such automata existed 
in Western Europe. On the other hand, the ultimate source of the magic “‘machines” of fiction 
is in many cases an ancient myth which was “‘modernized” in deference to contemporary taste. 


4. Rutebeuf on Crusades and Mendicant Orders. By Epb- 
WARD B. Ham, University of Michigan. 

[Renart le Bestourné (1269?) provides a possible master-key to the complex problem of 
(1) single or multiple authorship under the Rutebeuf rubric; (2) consistency or its lack in 
Rutebeuf attitudes on Crusades and Mendicant Orders; (3) lay pamphleteering under Louis 
IX. With reference to these questions, it is proposed to interpret the poem, not as an attack on 
= at (as long supposed), but as an urgent plea for abandonment of the imminent 1270 

rusade. 


II. Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 
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ENGLISH SECTION II 


(English, including American Literature, after 1650) 
[North Ballroom] 


Chairman, LEon Howarp of Northwestern University; Secretary, Louis 
LanpaA of the University of Chicago. Advisory and Nominating Committee: 
WILLARD TuHor?P of Princeton, University, Ch.; GEORGE SHERBURN of Harvard 
University; RrcARDO QuINTANA of the University of Wisconsin. 


1. “Milton in the Revolution Settlement.” By Professor 
GEORGE SENSABAUGH of Stanford University. (20 minutes) 


[Modern scholarship has challenged Masson's assumption that Milton played a significant 
role in the political life of his country, and the inference is that his influence was negligible in 
comparison with that of Lilburne and Walwyn. Yet during the Revolution Settlement Milton 
wielded considerable power through Williamite adaptations of his essays, and Jacobites reacted 
strongly against his political tenets. The truth appears to lie between Masson's assumption and 
the claims of modern scholarship: Milton significantly influenced English political thought, not 
cat the Puritan Rebellion and the Commonwealth, but during the later period of the Settle- 
ment. 


2. “Shaftesbury and the Motives to Virtue, 1750-1760.” By 
Dr. ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE of the University of Buffalo. 
(20 minutes) 


[The question, Why be virtuous? assumed critical importance in the controversy over 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. The answer depends upon the definition of virtue. One group of 
Shaftesbury’s clerical opponents, objecting to his scheme and also to the schemes of Clarke and 
of Wollaston, held the criterion of virtue to be conformity to the will of God; another group 
held it to be the attainment of private advantage or happiness. The controversy represents one 
of several engagements in the struggle between systems of ethics emphasizing unselfish and 
selfish motives.] 


3. ‘‘Matthew Arnold on Race and Morality.’”’ By Professor 
FREDERIC E. FAVERTY of Northwestern University. 
(25 minutes) 


[Arnold, the reputed defender of the Celt, was really a Teuton at heart. Since morality 
counted for more than intelligence and the ‘‘serious Germanic races" were the most moral the 
world had ever known, the predominantly Germanic civilizations of England and the United 
States would probably be saved. France, on the other hand, seemed in danger of being damned. 
There is a close relationship between these ideas and two powerful currents of thought: the 
Nordic-Latin antagonism and the Protestant-Catholic controversy.] 


4. “Human Dignity and the Great Victorians.’’ By Profes- 
sor BERNARD SCHILLING of Grinnell College. (20 minutes) 


Humanitarian literature in nineteenth century England offers many different proposals 
for reform. Most of these have in common only kindness and good will. But the greatest liter- 
ary humanitarians—Carlyle, Kingsley, Arnold, Ruskin, and Morris—share a common belief in 
human dignity and oneness underneath their increasingly radical plans for social betterment. 
Their work is therefore most important not as a practical reform but as a means of keeping alive 
the great ideas of individual human worth and the unity of mankind.] 


5. ‘The Quality of the Literary Culture of the Last Fron- 
tier.” By Professor Louis B. Wricut of the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library. (20 minutes) 


[On the American frontier, from 1607 to 1849, two opposite trends in intellectual develop- 
ment were always evident: the tendency to break with past traditions and to despise the old, 
and the effort to preserve the traditional culture which immigrants brought with them and to 
give it new strength and vitality. On the California frontier, beginning in '49, these tendencies 
were more marked and dramatic than elsewhere. Conflicts between materialists and humanists 
rocked the new educational system. The argument over the ends of learning and the value of 
letters soon became a persistent and significant theme in the developing culture of the Far West.] 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 


FIRST DIVISION: 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, S. N. TREviNo, Univ. 
of Chicago; Secretary, JEANNE VARNEY, Columbia Univ. 
[Room No. 416] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “The Structure of the Syllable,” James L. Barker, Univ. of 

Utah. 

2. ‘Russian Pronunciation for Speakers of English,”’ C. M. Wise, 

Louisiana State Univ. 

II. Reports of Committees and Business. 

Adusory and Nominating Committee: Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ., 
Ch.; S. N. Trevifio, Univ. of Chicago; Martin Joos, Univ. of Toronto; William 
F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin; Francis J. Carmody, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley). 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, 
Kart J. R. Arnpt, Louisiana State University; Secretary and Acting 
Chairman, W. L. WERNER, Pennsylvania State College, Acting Secretary, 
A. J. F. ZrecLscumip, Northwestern Univ. [West Ballroom] 

I. Papers. 

1. “The German Books of John Winthrop the Younger (1606- 

1676)” Harold S. Jantz, Princeton University. 

2. ‘‘German Dialects in the United States,’ Otto Springer, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. 
3. ‘‘The Present-Day Hutterian Dialect,’’ A. J. F. Zieglschmid, 

Northwestern Univ. 

II. Business and reports of committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: A. B. Faust, Cornell Univ., Ch.; 
Harry K. Warfel, Univ. of Maryland and U. S. State Dept.; Harold S. Jantz, 
Princeton Univ.; Harold A. Basilius, Wayne Univ.; A. J. F. Zieglschmid, 
Northwestern Univ.; O. W. Long, Williams College; John C. Blankenagel, 
Wesleyan Univ.— Bibliography and Research Committee: Dieter Cunz, Univ. of 
Maryland, Ch.; B. Q. Morgan, Stanford Univ.; H. A. Pochmann, Wisconsin 
Univ.; J. W. Frey, Franklin Marshall; L. M. Price, Univ. of California; W. A. 
Reichart, Univ. of Michigan; P. A. Shelley, Pa. State College; A. J. Prahl, U. of 
Maryland; Otto Springer, Univ. of Pa. 


English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, RupoLF GOTTFRIED, Indiana 
Univ.; Secretary, GRACE W. LANpRuM, College of William and Mary. 
[Upper Tower] 

I. Papers and discussion 

1. ‘‘The Use of the Bible in English Astronomical Treatises during 
the Renaissance,” Paul H. Kocher, Univ. of Washington. 

2. ‘‘Alexander Gill, a Link between Spenser and Milton,” R. 
Florence Brinkley, Goucher College. Discussion by Kathrine Koller, 
Univ. of Rochester. ; 

3. “The Life of Spenser by Alexander C. Judson: A Review,” 
Marshall W. S. Swan, Tufts College. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Don Cameron Allen, The Johns 
Hopkins Univ., Ch.; Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin; Rosemond Tuve, 
Connecticut College. Special Committee on the Biographical Dictionary of 
Elizabethan Authors: Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin, Ch.; James G. McMan- 
away, Folger Library; Franklin B. Willians, Jr., Georgetown Univ., Louis B. 
Wright, Huntington Library. Special Committee on the Spenser Allusion Book: 
Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ., Ch.; Hardin Craig, Univ. of North Carolina; 
D. D. Griffith, Univ. of Washington; James G. McManaway, Folger Library; 
Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College. 
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English XIV. English Drama. Chairman, G. E. BENTLEY, Princeton University; 

Secretary, RopertT H. BALt, Queens College. [Room 412} 

I. Papers and discussion. 
1. ‘‘Herodes Iratus and the Senecan Villain,’ Daniel C. Boughner, 
Northwestern Univ. 
2. ‘The Smock Alley Players of Dublin: New information derived 
mainly from a collection of unpublished prologues and epilogues at 
Harvard,” William Van Lennep, Harvard Univ. 
3. “The Stage Popularity of the Plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1700-1776," Emmett Avery, Washington 
State College. 
Il. Business 

Advisory and Nominating Commitiee: Arthur H. Nethercot, Northwestern 
Univ., Ch.; H. N. Hillebrand, Univ. of Illinois; A. S. Borgman, New York 
Univ.—Researck and Microfilm Commitiee;: Alfred Harbage, Univ. of Penn 
sylvania, Ch.; Mrs. Elizabeth G. Scanlon, Queens Coll.; James G. McMana 
way, Folger Shakespeare Library 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS INFORMATION 


(The Registration Desk will be open bo aed evening, 
December 26 from 7:00-9:00 P.M.) 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


(Room 20, fourth floor) 
Chairman: how og 4 5 pon Pag armas! of Chicago) 


Secretary: Louis da (University of Chicago) 
Sister Mary Cok. Leon Howerd (Northwestern) 
Agnes Blanc (Muncpal Co ate Vemma « C. Lehane (De Paul) 
Bobrinskoy (Chi Clarence E. Parmenter (Chicago) 
Sister Ad Camillus meee) Moody E. Prior (Northwestern) 
Ronald S. Crane (Ch icago) Friedrich-Karl Richter (Ill. Inst. of 
- — Creanza ( velt) Tech.) 
ic E. Faverty (Northwestern) Samuel M. Steward (Loyola) 
Helena M. Gamer (Chicago) Kendall B. Taft (Roosevelt) 
Curt Rudolf Goedsche Northwestern) Howard P. Vincent (Ill. Inst. of Tech. ) 
W. aa Hatfield ( Teach- —— ca (Municipal Coll. 
ers 
William C. Holbrook (Northwestern) sone Zabel (Loyola) 
(Room 20, fourth floor) 


ANNUAL COMMITTEES 


To Audit the Treasurer's Accounts.—Professors PauL H. Curts, Wesleyan 
University (1943-45); ELtiotr Van Kirk Dossiz, Columbia University 
(1944-46); and Dana H. Ferrin, Appleton-Century Co. (1945-47). 

Nomination of Officers —Dean Haywarp KENISTON, University of 
—_ , Chairman; WiLL1AM CABELL GREET, Columbia University; WiL- 

._ TWADDELL, University of Wisconsin; HERMANN J. WEIGAND, Yale 
Univarciies Louts B. Wricut, Huntington Library. 

On utions.—WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, Chairman; GILBERT CHI- 
(Berkel eae University; ARCHER TayLor, University of California 

ley 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE -COUNCIL 


The Executive Council will meet at luncheon December 27 (12:00-2:00 p.m.) 
and December 29 (1:00-2:00 p.m.) in Private hagas Room No. 4. Members 
elected for the term of 1946-1949, and the newly elected officers, are requested 
to be present on December 29. The Trustees of Invested Funds are invited to 
be present at both meetings. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION BOOKS 
(Recent and Forthcoming) 
1943 


The Writings of Arthur Hallam. By T. H. Vail Motter. General Series XV. 
Published 1943 (xiv+-332 pp.). Price $3.50. 

The Critical Works of John Dennis, Vol. II. By Edward Niles Hooker. Joint 
Publication with the Johns Hopkins University Press. Published 1943 
(exliii apy PP. ). Price $7.50. 

Origin of the Grail Legend. By Arthur C. L. Brown. Joint Publication 
with the Harvard University Press. Published 1943 (ix+476 pp.). Price 


$5.00, 

The agg ae Play of Lucerne. An Historical and Critical Introduction. By 

M. Blakemore Evans. Monograph Series XIV. Published 1943 (xii+245 

pp. +12 ill. +32 pp. lithograph reproductions). Price $3.50. 

Literature in American Education. By Howard F. Lowry and others. Pamphlet 
issued by the MLA Commission on Trends in Education. Published 1943 
(29 pp.). Price $.25. 

1944 


The Sonnets. Edited by — E. Rollins. Shakespeare New Variorum Series. 
Published 1944 (Vol. I, xx-+404 pp.; Vol. II, xii+530 pp.). Price $8.50 


each. 
Tracts and Pamphlets by Richard Steele. Edited by Rae Blanchard. Joint 
rhe ae with the Johns Hopkins University Press. Published 1944 
wed yt .). Price $5.50. 
bait ‘de. > Henan Sembrar en Buena Tierra. A Critical and Annotated Edi- 
tion of the Autograph Manuscript. By William L. Fichter. General Series 
ae wd p yom — (xi +246 PP. 7 Mg $3. ae iin 
urvey nguage Classes in the pecialized Training Program. 
The Report of a Special Committee ontg ee for the Commission on 
Trends in Education. Pamphlet. Published 1944 (34 pp.). Price $.25. 


1945 


Old rs lish Glosses. By Herbert Rose Meritt. General Series X VI. Published 
5 (xx+135 pp. . Price $3 
The ‘Styligthe Deve fh ment pe: =. By Walter J. Bate. tose Fund 
Sertes, XIII. Published 1945 (xii+216 pp.). Price $3.00. 


1946- 


Richard II. By ener W. Black. Shakespeare New Variorum Series. The 
Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy. By Howard H. Dunbar. Revolving 
Fund Series, XIV. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts: Edition critique 
avec une oe et un Commentaire. By George R. Havens, 
Monograph Series, X 











ASSOCIATED MEETINGS 
(For programs see the advertising pages) 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 
President: KEMP MALONE 
Dec. 27: 2:00-4:00. Room 418 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
President: Casmuirn D. ZDANOWICZ 
Dec. 28—Luncheon at 1:00 p.u.—Sherman Hotel 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
President: RICHARD JENTE 
Dec. 29 and 30—Stevens Hotel 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPAKNiSH 
President: STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
Dec. 28 and 29 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SLAVONIC 
AND EAST EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


President: GEORGE BROBRINSKOY 
Dec. 29: 5:00 p.w.—at the University of Chicago 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
(COLLEGE SECTION) 


Chairman: PorTER G. PF RIN 
Dec. 29: Dinner from 6:30 p.m. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
President: MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITZ 
Dec. 28 (three sessions)—Room 412 


AMERICAN pgs FOR COLLEGE STUDY 
SWITZERLAND 


President: ALFRED SENN 
Dec. 27 at 11:00 aa. Room 418 



































PROGRAM 


ALL sessions will be held in the Hotel Stevens. For communica- 
tion use the MLA Post Office near the Registration Desk. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


THE morning preceding the official sessions of the Association is 
reserved for registration (from 9:00 a.M.) and a division chiefly 
of provisional Discussion Groups beginning at 11:00 a.m. 


REGISTRATION 


war’ Registration. Attendance at Discussion Groups is limited to registered 
members of the Association (registration fee, fifty cents). To avoid annoyance 
register on arrival and receive Fd me > The fee for non-members is $5.50, 
of which $5.00 may be applied to the 1946 membership dues. They will re- 
ceive a badge and be entitled to admission at Discussion Groups. 

General and Section meetings are open to the public. 

MLA Post Office. For convenience in exchanging informal notes, shelves 
with alphabetical are to be placed near the Registration Desk. _ 

Ballot Box. A ballot box near the Registration k is to be provided for 
—— who have not mailed their ballots. It will close on December 27 at 

:00 P.M. 
's Desk. The Secretary may usually be found at a desk on the 
Mezzanine near the elevators. 
Committee. Room 20, fourth floor. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


11:00 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 
General Topics VI: Literature and Society. Chairman, Henry A. PocHMANN, 

Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, OSCAR CARGILL, New York Univ. 

{South Ballroom] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 

Topic: Fear as a Motif in Modern Literature. 

Discussion led by Charles Child Walcutt of the Michigan State 
Normal College and Morris Greenhut of the University of Michigan, 
followed by neral discussion. 

II. Reports ittees and Business. ; 
A and Nominating Committee: R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ., Ch., David 

Daiches, Univ. of Chi , Winfield rs, Univ. of N. Carolina, Robert E. 

+ agg Univ. of Pennsylvania, Howard Troyel, Lawrence Coll., René Wellek, 
niv. of Iowa, Louis B. Wright, Huntington Library. 


General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Chairman, THEODORE 
MORNBERGER, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, Harry H. Ciarg, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. [Room No. 416] 
I. Papers and discussion. i 
1. ‘“‘Pantagruelion and the Meaning of the Téers Livre," Harcourt 
Brown, Brown Univ. 

2. “Dr. Holmes and Justice Holmes: a Study in the Growth of 
Scientific Objectivity,” Alexander Kern, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. “‘Poets, Test-Tubes, and the Heel of Elohim,”’ Hyatt H. Wag- 
goner, Univ. of Kansas City. 

II. Business. 

a of the Bibliography and Microfilm Committee, Harcourt Brown, 
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Advisory and Nominating Committee: Grant McColley, War Production 
Board, Ch.; Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ.; Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt 
Univ.; Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ.; George C. Taylor, Univ. of N. Carolina; 


Harry R. Warfel, State 

General Topics. IX. e and the Arts of Design. Chairman, Rutu 
WALLERSTEIN, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Emma DENKINGER, Welles- 

' at College. [Room 412] 

. Papers. 





pers. 
1. ‘‘Definitions of the Baroque in the Fine Arts.” Wolfgang Ste- 
chow, Professor of Fine Arts, Oberlin Coll. 
a “English Baroque Literature,” Roy Daniells, Univ. of Mani- 
toba. 
3. ‘‘Barogue in Continental European Scholarship.’’ René Wellek, 
Univ. of Iowa. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
1. Report by Advisory Committee and discussion of plans for next 
year and of general plans 
2. Report of Nominating Committee 
3. Report on Finding List of Jmprese, by Miss Denkinger 
4. Bibliography of the Baroque. Ernest C. Hassold, Univ. of 
Louisville 
7 and Nominating Committee: Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ., Ch.; 
Z. S. Fink, Northwestern Univ.; Josephine W. Bennett, Hunter Coll.— Bibis- 
ography Committee: Ernest C. Hassold, Univ. of Louisville. 


Com ve Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations. Chairman, 
WIN H. ZEYDEL, University of Cincinnati; Secretary, ANNA BALAKIAN, 











' ae University. [West Ballroom] 
. Papers. 
:, Topic: The Réle of Intermediary in Franco-German Literary Re- 
ations. 
1. “Heinrich Heine and the French,”” by Walter Wadepuhl, New 
js York City. 


2. “Ludwig Bérne and the French,” by Ralph P. Rosenberg, 

Yeshiva College. 

3. “‘Henri-Frédéric Amiel and Germany,” by Siegwalt O. Palleske, 

University of Denver. 

Discussion. 
II. Reports of Committees and Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Jacques Breitenbucher, Miami Univ., 
Ch.; Maurice Chazin, Queens Coll.; Albert W. Aron, Univ. of Illinois; S. 0. 
Bilge phy Commie : alien Ral . hae berg Oyen aot Ch J oh Me 

4 4 n a iva .» Ch.; Jose 4 
Carriére; K Douglas; Foe oh M. Price; Werner Richter; F. Ross; i. E. | 
Yarnall; Edwin H. Zeydel. | 


French VIII: North American French Language and Literature. Chairman, 
OSEPH M. Carriére, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, WILLIAM M. MILLER 
iami Univ. [Room 417] 

I. Papers. 

1. “La physionomie intellectuelle et morale d’Octave Crémazie ou 
les débuts de la poésie canadienne-francaise,” Séraphin Marion, 
Université d’Ottawa. 

2. ‘“Quelques observations sur la littérature canadienne-francaise 
envisagée du point de vue du continent américain,”” Marine Leland, 
Smith College. 4 

3. “Notes on the Vocabulary of the French-Canadian Dialect 
Spoken in Brunswick, Maine,’’ William N. Locke, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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II. Discussion and Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Antoine J. Jobin, Univ. of Michi 

Ch.; Séraphin Marion, Université d’Ottawa; Helen R. Reese, Wilson Coll. 

Committee on French 7% on American Speech: + gg 5 4 ie by 

Univ. of N. Carolina, Ch.; J. M. Carriére, Jay K. Ditchy, R. R. McDavid.— 
Committee on Publication of French Canadian Folk Songs: Marine Leland, 

Smith Coll., Ch.; Jean Bruchési; J. M. Carriére. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to meetings of the Mediaeval 
Section and English Section II: After 1650 (both open to the pub- 
lic) beginning at 2:30 P.M., and two divisions of Discussion 
Groups beginning at 2:00 and 3:45 p.m. 


MEDIAEVAL (INTERDEPARTMENTAL) SECTION 


[South Ballroom] 


Committee in Charge for 1945: Chairman, Rocer S. Loomis, Columbia 
University; ARCHER TAYLER, University of California; BATEMAN EDWARDS, 
Washington University. 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. New Finds and New Methods in Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon Religion (with lantern-slides). By ERNst ALFRED 


PHILIPPSON, University of Michigan. 

[The paper will deal with Germanic re! i.e., actual a and beliefs rather than yd 
myths. Three main sources of new mater will be discussed: 1. Bronze Age rock-carvi 
Scandinavia, their relation to cults and practices; =, of Kivik; 2. Inscriptions edi- 
cated to the Matres-Matronae from the Roman period of the Rhenish provinces, the develop- 
ment of this cult; a newly discovered inscription supposed to contain a reference to the cult of 
ber in Friesland; 3. Finco-neanes com names of Germanic gods from Norway, Sweden, 

and England, their importance for the interpretation of different layers in Germanic religion.] 


2. Philosophy and Literature in the Twelfth Century: The 
Renaissance of Rhetoric. By RicHaRD P. McKEon, University 
of Chicago. 

first half lfth philosophy reached and character” 
istic eae on the Ve gh pee ag dl the liberal phage st was —, 
fe ten during the thirteenth cent in the disputations and the revolution in 
phi! occas: by the new ions of * 
tion was directly related to the li Renaissance of =~ twelfth century in both matter and 


rhetorical tradition which back to Cicero and The interrelations of Cy my 


canon law, theology, and literature may be seen in the writi: of men like Peter Al 
Hugh of St, Victor, John of Salisbury, Bernard Sylvester, Alan Lille, William of Soissens, and 


3. Magic and Mechanics in Medieval Fiction. By MERRIAM 
SHERWOOD, Washington, D 


{The mechanical marvels in the Imperial Palace in and the exploitation by 
the Afabe ofthe Puesmaics of Hero of Alezandria have been vuguensd by various 
the source of the magically automata and other similar na in medieval fetion, 


On the one hand, due attention has not been given to the extent to wnich such automata existed 
in Western Europe. On the other hand, the ultimate source of the magic * “machines” of fiction 
is in many cases an ancient myth which waz ‘“‘modernized” in deference to contemporary taste. 


4. Rutebeuf on Crusades and Mendicant Orders. By Eb- 
WARD B. Ham, University of Michigan. 


le Bestourné (1269?) provides a master-key to the complex problem of 

ple te " consi: 
under Louis 
ee 1270 


II. Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 
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ENGLISH SECTION I 
(English, including American Literature, after 1650) 
[North Ballroom] 
oaiaran tes Mame & Metre Una, See 


Wrtarp THorp of EORGE dusnpons of Harvard 
University; Rrcarpo QuINTANA of the University of Wisconsin. 


1. “Milton in the Revolution Settlement.’”’ By Professor 
GEORGE SENSABAUGH of aw eee (20 minutes) 


2. “Shaftesbury and the Motives to Virtue, 1750-1760.” By 
Dr. ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE of the University of Buffalo. 
(20 minutes) 





3. “Matthew Arnold on Race and Morality.” By Professor 
FREDERIC E. FAVERTY of Northwestern University. 
(25 minutes) 


the defender of the T at heart. Since 
ene. aa reputed rot te: Celt, was really a ‘euton ast em pd 
ver known, the G civilizations 





rd bad probaly be saved. France, Germanic civilizations of England snd the United 
sa on 
There is a close ideas and currents of thought: the 


4. “Human Dignity and the Great Victorians.” By Profes- 


sor BERNARD SCHILLING of Grinnell College. (20 minutes) 

ur:anitarian literature in nineteenth century England offers many different proposals 

om. Most of these have in common kindness and will. But the greatest liter- 

. Ruskin, a common belief in 

human radical for betterment. 

Their work is therefore moet important not asa reform but as a means of keeping alive 
and the unity of ] 


5. “The ws of the Literary Culture of the Last Fron- 
tier.” By Professor Louis B. Wricut of the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library. (20 minutes) 
ment 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 


FIRST DIVISION: 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
eae 9 Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, S. N. Treviso, Univ. 
of Chicago; Secretary, JEANNE VARNEY, Columbia Univ. 
d {Room No. 416] 


1. —s and Discussion. 
. ae Structure of the Syllable,” James L. Barker, Univ. of 
ta 
2. “Russian Pronunciation for Speakers of English,” C. M. Wise, 
Louisiana State Univ. 
II. Reports of Commies and Business. 
Adusory and Ne oe Committee: Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ., 
Ch.; S. N. Trevifio, Univ. Chicago; Martin Joss, © Univ. of Toronto; William 
F. Tweddell, Univ. of Wisconsin; Francis J. Carmody, Univ. of California 


Com: ve Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, 
J. R. Arnpt, Louisiana State University; Secretary and Acting 
ee W. L. WERNER, Pennsylvania State College, Acting Secretary, 

A. J. F. Zreciscumip, Northwestern Univ. [West Ballroom 


I. P; pers. 
“The German Books of John Winthrop the Younger (1606- 
1676)" Harold S. Jantz, Princeton University. 
“German Dialects in the United States,” Otto Springer, Univ. 
of. Pennsylvania. 
3. “‘The Present-Day Hutterian Dialect,” A. J. F. Zieglschmid, 
Northwestern Univ. 
II. oe eran g re of mg ene 


Advisory and Noméinatin: Faust, Cornell Univ., Ch.; 
end K. Warfel, roan o> el vu: $ State Dept; Harold S. Jantz, 
Princeton Univ.; A. Basilius, Wayne Univ.; A. j. F. Ziegischmid, 
Northwestern Unio O nai a Williams College; John C. Blankenagel, 
Wesleyan Univ. = Biblio ’ Research Committee: Dieter Cunz, Univ. of 
Maryland, Ch.; sand the mo Univ.; H. A. Pochmann, Wisconsin 


Univ.; J. W. Bien, ranklin Marshall; L. M. Price, Univ. of California; W. A. 
Reichart, Univ. a Michigan; P. A. Shelley, Pa. State College; A. J. Prahl, U. of 


Maryland; Otto Springer, Univ. of 


English IV: The mg | of Spenser. Chairman, Rupour Gorttrrirp, 'ndiarx 
Univ.; Secretary, Grace W. Lanprum, College of William ana Mary. 
(Upper Tower] 
I. Papers and discussion 
1. “‘The Use of the Bible in English Astronomical Treatises during 
* Renaissance,’’ Paul H. Kocher, Univ. of Washington. 
“Alexander. Gill, a Link between Spenser and Milton,” R. 
wecunne Brinkley, Goucher College. Discussion by Kathrine Koller, 
Univ. of Rochester. 
3. “The Life of Spenser by Alexander C. Judson: A Revicw,” 
Marshall W. S. Swan, Tufts College. 
II. Business. 
Hopkin Univ, Nominating Committee: Don Cameron Allen, The sc 
niv., Ch.; Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin; Rosemond Tuve 
College. Commitiee on the Biogra oeraphical Dictionary of 
Elesbethan Authors: Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin, Ch.; James G. McMan- 
ob renews? Pronkivn B. Willians, Jr., Georgetown Univ., Louis B. 


Wa t, omy Special Commitiee on the Spenser Allusion Book: 
Wek Bradner, E , Brown Univ., Ch.; Hardin Craig, way of North Carolina; 


DD D. so Univ. of Washington; ’ James G. McManaway, Folger Library; 
Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College. 
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REELS OORT 


Ae: 








ag XIV. English Drama. Chairman, G. E. BENTLEY, Princeton University; 
ep Bae te H. BAaLx, Queens College. [Room 412] 
I. eo mp: Boe 
1. ‘‘Herodes onan and the Senecan Villain,’’ Daniel C. Boughner, 
ae Univ. 

“The Smock Alley Players of Dublin: New information derived 
fe from a collection of a prologues and epilogues at 
Harvard,’’ William Van Lennep, Harvard Univ. 

3. “The Stage Popularity of the Plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1700-1776,"" Emmett Avery, Washington 


State College. 
II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Commitice: Arthur H. Nethercot, Northwestern 
Univ., Ch.; H. N. , Univ. of Illinois; A. S. Borgman, New York 
Univ.—Research and Microfilm Committee: Alfred » Univ. of Penn- 


sylvania, Ch.; Mrs. Elizabeth ee Queens Coll.; ames G. McMana- 
way, Folger Shakespeare Lib: 


French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Chairman, premeagate i. 
THORNTON, Oberlin College; Secretary, Mary E. Storer, Beloit Coll 
LP {Room No. 4 
. Pa 


pers. 
1. “Boileau’s Attitude towards Reason and Imagination,” in 
E. Harris, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
2. ‘‘Mademoiselle de Scudéry, Literary Critic,” Lawrence A. Wil- 
son, Univ. of Minnesota. 
3. “New Directions, 1660—1670,’’ Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ. 
II. Business. Reports of Committees. 
Sy Henn and Advisory Commitiee: Bert E. Young, Indiana Univ., Ch. 
; Henri 8 Sha Yale Univ. (1946); Horatio Smith, Columbia Univ. 
947: Aare Schaffer, Univ. of Texas (1 948); George D. Hocking, Stephens 


fe IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. K. 
Mares, Univ. of 5 ie: Secretary, ERNEST R. Moorez, Oberlin Coll. 
Bm Secretary, J. R. SPELL, Univ. of Texas. [Lower Tower] 


pers. 
1. “Sarmiento, the School-Master President,”” Madaline Nichols, 

Duke Univ. 

2. ‘‘Sarmiento and Larra,”’ J. K. Leslie, Northwestern Univ. (Dis- 
cussion to be led by Charles N. Staubach, Univ. of Michigan.) 
3. ‘‘Indagaciones sobre dos poemas atribuidos a José Antonio 

Miralla,’ Rens if Coed J. Arrom, Yale Univ. 

II. Committees and Business. 

‘ Nonscnasing Committee: Laurel H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Ch.; W. J. Schoe- 
maker, Univ. of Kansas; Ruth Richardson, ——- Coll. — Advisory Com- 
mittee: Otis H. Green, Univ. yr ag sae aig oe Leavitt; C. E. 
Parmenter, Univ. of age. ae ies Suslione yy: Ralph S. Boggs 
Univ. of North Carolina, R. L. Grismer, Univ. a innesota.— Research 
Committee: Hayward Keniston, Univ. of Michigan, Ch.; the Advisory Com- 
mittee and Officers. 


American Dialect Society (2:00-3:30 p.m.) 
President: Kemp .—%- The — Hopkins Univ. Vice-President: 
MARGARET ScuLaucH, New York Secretary-Treasurer: GEORGE P. 
Wasos, ¥ Woman's College of the Univ. of North Carolina. [Room 418] 


rai “Some Observations on Eastern Canadian Dialect,” Henry 
Alexander, Queen’s Univ., Ontario. 
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2. “Some Questions and Opinions on Place-Name Study,” Fred 
eric G. Cassidy, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
3. ‘‘In the Wake of the DAE,” M. M. Mathews, Univ. of Chicago. 
II. Business. 
1. Reports of the Secretary-Treasurer, the Auditing Committee, 
and the President. 
2. Election of officers. 

Committee to nominate officers for 1946: Louise Pound (chairman), University 
of Nebraska; M. M. Mathews, University of Chicago; Robert L. Ramsay, 
University of Missouri. Auditing Commutiee: A. C. Jordan, Duke University; 
C. C. Jernigan, Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 


SECOND DIVISION: 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


General Topics VIII: Bibli eee Evidence. Chairman, A.T. Hazen, Univ. 
of Chicago; Scorn 1. . McManaway, Folger — are apeary. 
m No. 412 
I. Topic: Bibliographical Studies, Past, Present, and Future. 
1. ““‘The Compositors of Middleton’s A Mad World My Masters,” 
Gerald J. Eberle, Loyola Univ. 
2. ‘‘Lessons of the Wise F: my jee and problems to come,”’ Roland 
Baughman, The Huntington Library. 
II. Discussion: Future needs in bibliographical studies. 
III. Report of the Nominating Committee. 
Advisory and Nominatin sttee: R. S. Crane, Univ. of Chicago, Ch.; 
J. M. Osborn, Yale Univ.; R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ. 


Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, RoBERT V. MERRILL, 
niv. of Chicago; Secretary, JosEPHINE WATERS BENNETT, Hunter Col- 
lege. [Room 413] 
I. Papers: 
1. ‘Renaissance Printing Processes and the Modern Editor: the 
Furioso,”’ Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ. 
2. ‘“‘The Poetic Dictionary and the Poet,’’ De Witt T. Starnes, 
Univ. of Texas. 
3. “Milton’s Trivial Education,”” Donald L. Clark, Columbia 
Univ. 
II, Business: 
1. Report of Nominating Committee, and elections. 
2. Other business. 
Advisory and Nominating Commitiee: Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ., Ch., 
Daniel C. Boughner, Teedinesteen Univ., George C. Taylor, Univ. of N. 


XII: Present-Day Chairman, MARGARET M. BryYAnrt, 
Brooklyn College; Secretary, FrREpERIC G. Cassipy, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
[Room No. 418] 

I. Papers. 


1. ‘“‘The New Elements in American English,” M. M. Mathews-- ~- 


Univ. of Chicago Press. Discussion led by James B. Mz-Millar, Univ. 
of Alabama. 
2. “Disintegration of the Sent~nce,” Kathryn A. McEuen, Brook- 
lyn College. Discussion led by —c uise Pound, Univ. of Nebraska. 
3. “The Speech A-eas of the Zastern United States," Hans Ku- 
. rath, Brown Univ. Discussion led by I. Willis Russell, Univ. of Ala- 
bama. 
II. Reports of Committee. ” 
Nominating Cc.nmittee: Allen Walker Read, Columbia Univ., Ch.; Esther K. 
Sheldon, Queens College; I. Willis Russell, Univ. of Alabama. 
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French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth . Chairman, Norman L. 
Torrey, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, EDwarpD . SEEBER, Indiana bet 


I. — 
pe The Date of Composition of Voltaire’s Micromegas,” Ira O. 
Wade Princeton Univ. 
2. “Voltaire in Liberated France,” Otis Fellows, Columbia Univ. 
sd oth) Poet According to Diderot,” Margaret Gilman, Bryn 
awr 


IL sapere Semmes. 

Adusory and Nominating Committee: Clarence D. Brenner, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia a) Ch.; Morris Bishop; George R. Havens, Ohio State Univ.— 
Bibliography and Research Committee: Alexander S. Crisafulli, Catholic Univ. 
Fn Ch.; Henry A. Grubbs, Oberlin Coll.; Kenneth N. McKee, New 

niv. 


Italian II: Modern Italian. Chairman, PaoLo MILANno, Queens College; Secre- 
‘ pee. REGINALD Frenco, Amherst College. [Room 416] 
1, pe Vico e il lingua Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton Univ. 
2. “Ancients and Moderns at Naples in Vico’s Youth.”” Max H. 
Fisch Western Reserve Univ. 
a Me, “Vico and Sir Henry Sumner Maine.” Elio Gianturco, Library 


ngress. 
Il. Pre arnsane Committees. 
i Committee: Gordon R. Silber, Union Coil., Ch. ; 
wophy  Commatze: Johan Vi Univ.; Elton Hocking, Northwestern 
Uni ee, itize: Johan Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois, Ch.; 
pa D. Miller; Vittorini, Univ. of Pennsylvania. —Research Com- 
m 


THURSDAY EVENING 
I 


Old Guard Dinner. (6:00-8:00 p.m. in the Wes. Ballroom. Mem- 
bers of twenty-tive years standing, no less, hold their accus- 
tomed solemnity, this year commemorating our Western 
Division. Price $4.00 (gratuities and tax included). Dress in- 


Those who have not made arrangements in advance may do so 
at the Secretary’s Desk. 


II 
[North Ballroom] 


The evening will be devoted to a General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion convening at 8:00 p.m. (open to the public). Professor Fred 
Norris Robinson, President of the Modern Language Association 
of America, will deliver the Presidential Address, entitled 
“Retrospect and Prospect.” A reception will follow. 
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FRIDAY MORNING 
THE morning will be devoted to a meeting of English Section I: 
Before 1650 (open to the public) beginning at 9:30 a.m., and two 
divisions of Discussion Groups beginning at 9:15 and 11:00 
A.M. 


ENGLISH SECTION I: (ENGLIisH To 1650) 
North Ballroom] 
Chairman, Professor J. BuRKE Severs of Lehigh University; Secretary, Profes- 
sor GERALD E. BENTLEY of Princeton University. 
1. “The Religious Principle in Beowulf." by Professor 
Marie P. HaMILTon of the University of Arizona. 


2. “Style and Structure in the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales.” By Professor Kemp MALONE of *he Johns Hopkins Uni- 
—— 


i st but comes down, in a carefully graduated transition. 
to the easy. fey, familar wtyle which he uses (Spe fA EE Le 





yf yt the first and second persons. 
dovetaled ito the narrative pr eet Se eyo $ qvotpe of pilgrims 
as as ms 
appear in the first part; only one group, in the second part.]} 


3. “Current Controversies about Medieval Drama.” By 


Professor Mary H. MARSHALL of Colby College. 
secularization of medieval drama is still t:ttle understood; pgace che tmpestance of 
discovered plays of the tweifth and thirteenth centuries, and Loomis's documents 
theatrum and related terms. The complex question of Byzantine influence awaits further stud: 
Scone Ganutiesan af cantar taltamsenob western drama from mimes and jongieurs (N eeudy. 
or from pagan folk rite (Stump@) bave not established themecives with sufficient evi- 
dence, much more remains to be learned on these subjects. Attacks upon the orthodox ex- 





4. ““Mariowe’s Astronomy and Renaissance Skepticism.” 
By Professor FRaNCIs R. JcuNSON of Stanford University. 


ra.ionalists and skeptics of the sixteenth century rejected the coyaniine bowen 
Fo] — of the conventional Ptolemaic astronomy on the ground that a Sue 

— Sa TEs ee ee ee eet hed 
euch as Agostino Ric's De motu ccioes ad Orouee Fine's De mand sphac e expounded 
a consisting of only e ing epheres, with the pemnet Case eee the outermost 
moving it is the a textbooks, rather than the more conventional 
, that Marlowe has Mephistophiles describe in response to Faustus’s inquiries concern- 


5 “Shakespeare and the Textus Receptus."" By Projessor 
C. F. Tucker Brooxgr of Yale University. 
sabethan cassie peere, tonght is ht in our colleges impoted upon the an ci “the punctuate, and 
el RF editors poetry a baroque q 
by the a . of imagination. The part 
ofthe Felis of 1623 ond its repaints in is 


6. “The Controversy over Milton’s Satan.” By Professor 


ALLAN H. GiLBert of Duke University. 
. C. S. Lewis has emphasized the ignoble qualities of Satan. Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
and Mr. Elmer E. Stoll have attacked Mr. Lewis. Yet Mr. Hamilton actually comes close to 
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Advisory and Nominating Committee: Albert C. Baugh, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ch 
German IV: German Literature of the XIX Century. Chairman, aoe Ss. 


Jantz. Princeton Univ.; Secretary, Joun B. Haney, Hofstra 4 
{West Ballroom] 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


THIRD DIVISION: 9:15-10:45 A.M. 


English VII: The Classical Period. Chairman, Louis A. LAnpA, University 
of Chicago; Secretary, James L. Currrorp, Barnard Coli., Columbia 


Univ. : [South Ballroom] 
I, ropes in commemoration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the death 
Jonathan Swift. 


1. “Swift Today,” Ricardo Quintana, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

2. “A Surmise Concerning the <7 Ingratitude of Swift 
toward his Uncle Godwin: Together With a Modest Enquiry into 
the Uses of Conjecture in Literary History,” Arthur E. Case, North- 
western Univ. 

3. “Swift’s Irish Tracts,” Herbert Davis, Smith Coll. 

Il. A pepet: “Exhibitions Commemorating the Two-Hundredth Anniversary 
of Swift’s Death,” Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas State Coll. for Women. 
III. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: John Robert Moore, Univ. of Indiana, 
Ch.; Cyrus L. Day, Univ. of Delaware; Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley Coll.— 
Committee on Research: Ray Frantz, Univ. of Nebraska, Ch.; R. H. Griffith, 
Univ. of Texas; Dougald MacMillan, Univ. of N. Carolina; Moody E. Prior, 
Northwestern Univ.; David Worcester, Michigan State Coll. 


French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, AARON 
ScHAFFER, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, Eowarp D. SEEBER, Indiana Univ. 
+ [Room No. 417] 


‘apers. 
1. ‘“‘Reappearing Characters in the Comédie humaine: A Revalua- 
tion,”” Carlos Lynes, Jr., Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
2. “The Plot-Pattern of the Plays of Victor Hugo,” Girdler B. 
Fitch, The Citadel. 
3. Heer at the Sorbonne, 1833-1868, ' Laurence W. Wylie, 
’ Haverford College. 
II. Reports of Committees and Business 
A and Nominating Committee: a Seznec, Harvard Univ., Ch.; 
——— . Roche, Northwestern Univ.; Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr Coll. 
‘om., Emile Cailliet, Univ. of Pennsylvania; joseph J. , Univ. of 
llinois).— Bibliography Committee: W. T. Bandy, Ch.; L .Demorest, 
Ohio State Univ.; ThomagR. Palfrey, Northwestern Univ.; Bernard Weinberg, 
Washington Univ. (St. Louis). 


IV: German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Chairman, 

Haron S. Jantz, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, Joun B. Haney, Hofstra 

: —— [West Ballroom] 

. Papers. 

1. “The Social Meaning of Theodor Fontane’s Novels,’”’ Francine 
B. Bradley, New York City. 
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2. “Integrating Kleist’s Amphitryon,” Henry W. Nordmeyer, 
Univ. of Michigan. 
3. “Friedrich Schlegels Lucinde als Roman,” Wolfgang Paulsen, 
State Univ. of Iowa. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Adusory and Nominating Commitice: Mimi Jehle, Univ. of Illinois, Ch.; 
Robert T. Clark, Louisiana State Univ.; Uhland E. Fehlau, Univ. of Cincin- 
nati.— Bibliography Committee: Victor Lange, Ch.; H. Bluhm, H. Henel. 


Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, OLIN H. Moore, 
Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, Vincent A. Scanio, Univ. of Michigan. 
‘ [Room 416] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘‘The Religious Element in Michelangelo’s Aesthetics,” Robert 
J. Clements, Harvard Univ. 
2. “Parla Tu; Queste E Latino,” Angelo Lipari, Yale Univ. 
m “L’Atlante Italo—Svizzero.”” Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton 
niv. 
II. Report of Committees. 

Nominating Commitice: Archibald T. MacAllister, Princeton Univ., Ch.; 
Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ.; Giuliano Bonfante, Princeton Univ.— 
Committee on Bibliography: J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ., Ch.; C. B. 
Beall; Vincent Cioffari; A. H. Gilbert; R. A. Hall.—Research Committee: 
ae h Altrocchi, Univ. of California (Berkeley), Ch.; G. R. Silber; John 

‘an Horne. 


Spanish I: Spanish e and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, Ltoyp A. 
: —— Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, AGAPITo REY, Indiana Univ. 
. Papers. : 


1. “Vocabulary Elements in Thirteenth Century Castilian,’’ Glen 
D. Willbern, Indiana Univ. 

2. “Ruy Pf&ez de Ribera and the Cop’: de Arte Mayor,’”’ Edwin 
B. Place, Northwestern Univ. 

3. “‘Translations of Latin in the Works of Alfonso X as Compared 
with Certain Mediaeval Glossaries,” Jon R. Ashton, Univ. of Wich- 
ita. 

il. Business. 

1. Report on Old Spanish Dictionary. 

2. Report of Nominating Committee. 

Advisory and Nominatin ittee: Ralph S. Boggs, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Ch.; Agapito Rey, hadions Univ.; J ome Nunemaker, State Coll. 
of Washington. 


FOURTH DIVISION: 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, AUSTIN 
Warren, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Secretary, WILLIAM E. Troy, 
' PR. New School, N.Y. [Room 416] 


fapers. 
1. “Poetics and Linguistics,’’ Harold Whitehal!, Univ. of Indiana. 
2. “Critical Theory and Theory of Literature,” Craig LaDriére, 
Catholic Univ. of America. E 

3. “The Motive of Adtion,” Arthur Mizener, Carleton Coll. 


II. Business, including reports of committees. : t 

erg and Nominatsng Committee: Waliace A. Fowlie, Yale Univ., Ch.; 
Robert P. Warren; Theodore Spencer.—Bibliographical Committee: Craig 
LaDriere, Ch.; Rosemund Tuve; W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.; Robert Stahlman; Ruth 


Wallerstein. 
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English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the XVIIIth 
Ricwarp L. GREENE, The Univ. of 5 apes 


' poereery, Axraon , Univ. of Chicago. [South Ballroom 


1. ge Specific Pope Criticism Between 1744 and 1798,” Alfred 
Cc. Fg 3 Illinois Institute of Technology. 
2. ‘‘Reynolds as a Representative Critic of Taste,” Walter J. Bate, 
ae Univ. 
. “Taste and Fashion,”” Edward N. Hooker, Univ. of California 
at me Angeles. 
II. Reports of C ger sage boc a evn ray 
Advssory and Nominatin ees Coates ames L. Clifford, Columbia Univ., 
Ch., pa = Osborn, Yale Univ., Fre k A. Pottle, Yale Univ., bea 
Ss niv., Wi William D. ‘Templeman, Univ. of Southern Ca 
: Louis A. Landa, Univ. of Chicago, Ch. ; Allen T. 
mstice 


of Michigan; Mary K. Woodworth, Bryn Mawr mg ey Committee 


Armed P Bond | it. Caskey, WP. Jones, EL Mena 
sonet Seve! i T Sucdonberp Je Jones J 


German po Modern German Literature. Chairman, Ernst JOcKERS, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Wits R. GAEDE, Wet College. 
est 


I. Papers. 
1. “Gerhart Hauptmann, The Octogenarian,” Walter A. Reichart, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “‘Die Landschaft bei Hermann Stehr,’’ Friedrich K. Richter, 
— Institute of Technology. 

“The Eschatological Ideas in the Works of Franz Werfel,” 
Adolf Cod Commit Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
ttees. 


II. Report 

“Adessory and Nominating Commitice: Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Ch.; Ernst Rose, New York Univ., H. W. Victor Lange, Cornell University.— 
Bibliography Committee: Hermann Barnstorff, Univ. of Missouri, Ch.- - 
ee nncinoorcvemeel Detlev D. Schumann, Brown Univ., Ch. 


French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. ay H£.2Nne 
Harvitt, Brooklyn College; Sous. AvruonsE Rocue, Northwestern 
; p University. a = No. 417] 


pers. 
1. “Structure de Swann,” Robert Vigneron, Univ. of Chicago. 

2. “The Classical Aspects of George Duhamel’s Pessimism,” Boyd 
* Carter, Univ. of Nebraska. 
3. “Valéry et les mathématiques,” Albert Gaudin, College of the 


no of New York. 

I. General discussion :jLa Littérature francaise entre 1940 et 1944." Led by 
acques Fermaud, Univ. of Minnesota. 
III. of Committees. 

Advisory a % —— Committee: Howard L. Nostrand, Univ. of 
Washington, Ch. udin, City Col New York, Acting Ch.; 
Herbert Dickman, Waokington Univ.; S. O. , Univ. of 

I: Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman: 
Epwin B. Piace, Northwestern Univ.; Secretory, B. B. AsHCoM, ae 
Univ. [Lower Tower] 
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I. Papers. 
1. “Tirso de Molina’s Autos,” Professor Harvey L. Johnson, 
Northwestern Univ. 
2. ee ene references in Calderon's sarzuelas,” Professor 
esse, 


Everett W. H niv. of Wisconsin. 
3. “Mythological Allusion in the Poetic Works of Géngora,”’ Pro- 
fessor Raymond L. Grismer, Univ. of Minnesota. 
II. Reports of Committees and Other Business. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Otis H. Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Ch.; Harry C. Heaton, New York Univ.; Ruth L. Kennedy, Smith College. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to a General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation (open to the public) beginning at 2:30 p.m. and a division 
of Discussion Groups beginning at 4:00 P.M. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
{North Ballroom] 


I. Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, and 
Trustees. 
II. Special Reports: 

The Committee on Photographic Reproductions. By Profes- 
sors WILLIAM C. HOLBROOK and WALTER T. PatTIsoNn, Co-Chair- 
man. 

The Commission on Trends in Education. By Dean HENRY 
GraTTAN DOYLE. 

The Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies. 
By Professors SturGis E. LEAvitt and Raymonp D. HAVENS. 

III. Amendment to By-Law II. 

In this By-Law item 4 at present reads: ‘‘(4) At the Annual 
Meeting, members may vote for any three of the persons named 
on the official ballot, absent members being permitted to forward 
their ballots, duly signed, by mail.” 

The Executive Council on May 14, 1945 (See PMLA, Lx, 619) 
approved that this sentence be amended so that it may read: “At 
the Annual Meeting members may vote for any three of the per- 
sons named on the official ballot, but members are permitted to 
forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail.” 

Such a change is necessary in order to validate the mail ballots 
of all members present who have so voted, and can be made only 
eh’ Tain vote at the Annual Meeting (see the Supplement, 
p. > 

IV. Ratification of changes in the Constitution of The American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

On 25 January, 1945 this Council amended its Constitution in 
part so as to read: : 

“6. In case of admission of delegates from any society other 

than those above enumerated, one of the delegates shall be 

appointed for a term of two years, more or less, ending on 

December 31st of the next succeeding even-numbered year, 

and the other for a term of four years, more or less, ending on 

December 31st of the second succeeding even-numbered year, 
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and thereafter one delegate shall be chosen every two years for 

a term of four years.” 

“8. The Council may, by By-Law, create an Executive Com- 

mittee, and delegate to it such powers and authority as the 

Council may see fit.” 

“10. The Council shall maintain such representation in the 

Union rege Internationale as may be prescribed by 

the statutes of the latter, shall cause the annual dues of the 

United States of America in the Union to be paid, and shall in 

general be the medium of communication between the Union 

and the Constituent Societies of the Council.” 

Our ratification of these amendments, as recommended by our 
Delegates, was approved by our Executive Council (see December 
PMLA, Acts of the Executive Council). Enough of the other 
Constituent Societies have ratified to give the amendments effect. 

V. Elections: 
Honorary Members of the Association. 
Announcement of the results of the Ballot. 
Report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers, Dean Hay- 
WARD KENISTON, Chairman. 
VI. New Business. 
VII. Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS ~ 
FIFTH DIVISION: 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


sen = yr Literature III: Arthurian Romance. Chairman, ARCHER TAYLOR, 
niv. of California (Berkeley); Secretary, HELAINE NewstTeap, Hunter 
' Papers [Room 417] 
The Irish Origin of Ygerne and the Story of Arthur’s Birth,” 
thane Roland M Smith, Univ. of Illinois. 
2. “The Meisterlied of the Magic Drinking Horn in Berlin 414,” 
Professor Frances H. Ellis, Indiana Univ. 


II. Reports. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern 


Univ., Ch.: William A. Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Howard L. Savage, 
Princeton Univ. 


OnE ites cones Thue Tae Gees CeCe 
Chairman, CHARLE: Sin, Tulane Univ.; ‘ 

- ae F. Bonn, Univ. of Chicago. {Room No. 416 
. Papers. 
1. “George Moore and Paul Alexis: The — of La Pellegrin,” 
= Robert J. Niess, U. S. Military Academ 

. “Rousseau in America: 1760-1809,” Paul YM. Spurlin, Univ. of 
Alabam. 

. “The Diffusion and Influence of Locke’s Essay Concers.ing Hu- 
Pood Understanding in France before the Lettres Philosophiques,” G. 
Bonno, Univ. of — 


Il. of Commi 

Advisory (and Newinesing) Commitiee: E. H. Wright, Columbia Univ., 
Ch.; Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teach. Coll., J. F. McDermott, Wash- 
ington Univ. of St. Louis. 
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English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, BALDWIN MAXWELL, Univ. of Iowa; Secre- 
tary, Benjamin T. Spencer, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. [South Ballroom] 


1. Ss 
pe The First Shakespearean Critic and the Moderns,” Ernest W. 

Talbert. Duke Univ. 

2. “Emilia: Reconciliation in Tragedy,"’ Leo Kirschbaum, St. 
Louis Univ. 

3. “Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney: The Defense of Poesy,” 
Alwin Thaler, Univ. of Tennessee. 

of Committees 


Il. 

Nominating Committee: Kenneth O. Myrick, Tufts College, Ch.; John Robert 
Moore, Indiana Univ.; Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ — Advisory Commit- 
tee: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale Univ., Ch.; Hardin Craig, Univ. of N. Caro- 
lina; Baldwin Maxwell, Univ. of lowa: Alfred Harba niv. of Penns Ivania. 


—Commities on Bibliography and Microfilming: arner G. Rice, v. of 
Michigan; Louis B. Wright, Huntington Library; Matthew W. Black. Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. 


English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, CaARLOs BAKER, Princeton 
Univ.; , WILLIAM M. SALE, Cornell Univ. [Upper Tower] 


I. Papers: Nati and International Problems for Criticism. 
1. ‘‘Literary Problems in Bi-Lingual Countries, Canada and South 
Africa,” Professor Mary E. Giffin, Vassar College. 
2. ‘‘Marx and Shaw’s Major Barbara,” Professor William Irvine, 
Stanford Univ. 
3. “Literary Aspects of the Radio Play,’’ Professor William Mat- 
thews, Univ. of California. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Admsory and en Committee: Cleanth Brooks, ag State 
University, Raymond vens, The Johns Hcpkins University, F. Cud- 
worth Flint, saree College, Morton D. Zabei, Loyola University. 


German III: The Age of a Chairman, FriepRICH Bruns, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Secretary, ApA M. Krett, Vassar Coll. [West Ballroom] 


Papers 

1. pe Die Bedeutung des Gefiihls bei Kleist und Goethe.”” Bernhard 
Blume, Ohio State Univ. 

2. “Faust und Meister, zwei polare Gestalten.”” Ernst Jockers, 
Univ. of Pennsyivania. 

3. “Goethes Wilhelm Meister und der Entwicklungsroman in 
neunzehnten und zwanzigsten Jahrhundert.” Melitta Gerhard, 
Kaunatosa High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Il. Capers Committees. 
Aduisory and Nominahing Committee: Walter Silz, Swarthmore Coll., 
Erich Funke, Univ. of fous: Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin. te Nin 

Committee: Heinz S. Bluhm, Yale Univ., Ch.; Henry W. Nordmeyer, 

niv. of Michi - M. Klett, Vassar Coll.—Research Committee: Adolf 
Bi Hunter > Frank H. Reinsch, Univ. of California (Los Angeles) ; 
Carl F. Schreiber, Yate rine, ; John A. Waiz, Harvard Univ. 


Spanish III: Modern — Literature. Chairman, W1LL1AM H. SHOEMAKER, 
Univ. of Kansas; etary, J. KENNETH Lesitr, Northwestern Univ. 


I. Papers. Contem Spanish Poe’ sie ula ca 
. porary oetry. 
1. pe The Metaphors of Garcia Lorca,” Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. 
of North Carolina. 
2. “La visién de Castilla en la obra de Antonio Machado,” Rich- 
ard L. Predmore, Duke Univ. 
3. “Poesia espafiola de hoy," Ramén J. Sender, New York City. 
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II. Business i 
Nominating and ‘dvisory Committee: C. E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ., Ch.; 

N. B. Adame, Univ. Se eee L. L. Barrett, Univ. of Kansas; ’P. P. 

oe mi H. Turk, DePauw Univ.—Check List Committee: 
Coe, Welle Pal, Ch.; N. B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina; 

L. E. Brett, bel M. Harlan, Indiana Univ.; J. K. Leslie 

Northwestern Univ.; P. P. R guage Coll.; R. K. Spaulding, Univ. of 

California; J. R. Spell, Univ. of 


FRIDAY EVENING 
[North Ballroom] 


Friday Evening will be devoted to a 
Subscription Banquet held in the North 
Ballroom (7:30-10:00) arranged by the 
Local Committee. 


PROGRAM 
Toastmaster 
Franklin Bliss Snyder, President of Northwestern 
University ’ 
Welcome Address 
Richard Peter McKeon, Dean of the Humanities, 
University of Chicago 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Songs 
Miss Camille Anderson (accompanied by Dorothy 
Lane) 
The Address of the Evening 


Christian Gauss, Chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages, Pr: .1ceton University 


Soig Brewer. 
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SATURDAY MORNING 


THE morning will be devoted to a meeting of the Romance Sec- 
tion (open to the public) ning at 9:30 A.M., and two divi- 
sions of Discussion Groups beginning at 9:15 and 11:00 a.m. 
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ROMANCE SECTION 
(North Ballroom] 
Chairman, Professor RoBERT V. MERRILL of The University of Chicago; 
Secretary, Professor LANDER MacCuintock of Indiana Universsty. 


= ie 


i ae 





pers. 
1. “Critical Opinions on Catullus, from the Renaissance on,” 
oe Hutton, nell Univ. 
. “The Secret Censoring of Diderot’s Encyclopédie,’’ Norman 
L. plc Columbia Univ. 
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os ‘‘When was Italian First Spoken?,”’ Julian Bonfante, Princeton 
niv. 

{The main differences between Latin and Italian consist in the Joes of the declension 
of the neuter, in the transformation of the vocalic system(t >¢, 3>‘e, i>oetc.), in the + 


justers 
(-m, -, -t, -3). It is easy to demonstrate heee phenomena had already taken 
taking place, in pheitundamensdiadubveatee 
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4. “Une édition inconnue de la Comédie Humaine.” Robert Vig- 
neron, The Univ. of Chicago. 
Comédie ony ym yyy ittéraire, n’était hevée en 1850; mai ‘omédi: 

pat pe ap brairie, le fut dés 1846: Furne et he conenetnnnt en, sae le 19 
by Ky hl la —s tnarnte en 16 volumes était “susibsuaene terminée.” Bien plus, 
velle Sdition, en 160 livraisos A $0 centimes, a. décrivit 

un nouveau prospectus. oe nae, “Te ' 17 7 fevrier 1849, ils annoncérent une troisitme souscription, 
gn 360 livraisone 0 25 centimes. La souscription annoncte le 25 juillet 1853 par Houssiaux est 


5. “The Exaggerated Reputation of Francisco Imperial."’ Edwin 
B. Place, Northwestern Univ. 


The allegory of Virtues and Vices, which is non-Dantesque, incorporates in Francisco 
Imperial’s Dessr a las siete Virtudes, a veiled incitement to the pogroms of 1391-92 at Seville. 
papas did not form a py hee cult in Spair 1 of the allegory of his fellow poets derives 
rom the fourteenth-century Peninsular vogue o' astrology and astronomy. = did not popularize 
a he Italian talian hendecasyllable. in aes. Hie alle allegedly ym hendecasyllabic desir mentioned 
above corresponds most closely he commosplace fourteenth-century Provenca!l-Catalan 
me Ley ht A wee possible that Imperial used Dante's name as a kind of 
eelf-advertiseiner < at court in the interest of the family bu ‘ness enterprises.) 








II. Business. 
1. Report +f the Nominating Committee, and elections. 
2. Other business, inciuding consideratior of the function and fu- 
ture of ee, Romance Section. 
A nd Nominating Committee: J h F. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois, 
Ch.; Olin qe The Ohio Stats ae ns alenabe Cioffari, Hunter Coll. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
SIXTH DIVISION: 9:15-10:45 A.M. 
Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Acting Chairman; Axriaur W. SE- 


CorD, Univ. of Illinois. [Room 417] 
American Literature. Chairman, GreGory Paine, Univ. of North Carolina; 

Secretary, — Cow1g, Wesleyan Univ. [Upper Tower] 
(First Session). Pa 


: “Poe asa ‘Thteetic Critic,’”’ N. B. Fagin, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
. “Edward Eggleston and Frontier Religion,” William P. Ran- 
dd. Missouri School of Mines. 

3. “Toward a Definition of Naturalism: The Actual Conflict in 
Norris's Vandover and the Brute,’ Charles C. Walcutt, Michigan 
State proreast Coll 

(Second Session). Ti epic. The American Civilization, or Culture, Program. 

1. “The ‘Adoption of the Program in Colleges and Universities,” 
be Thorp, Princeton Univ. 

“The Imperfect Training of American Literature Students,” 
Pus A. Cardwell, Jr., Univ. of Maryland. 

3. “The Benefits from the Study of American History,” Luther S. 
Mansfield, Williams College. 

4. The Benefits from the Study of American Political Science, 
1 saa and Economics,” Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist 

niv. 

5. “American Studies and the Humanities,” Tremaine McDowell, 
Univ. of Minnesota. 
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6. “The Relation of American Studies to European Literature,” 
Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Ne : Kenneth B. Murdoch, Harvard Univ., Ralph L. 
Rusk, rain Univ., Tremaine McDowell, Univ. of Minnesota . Ch. 





English I: Old English. Chairman, Evtiotr V. K. Dossre, Columbia Univ.; 
Secrelary, HowarD hasten State Teachers College, —— e ‘ha 
[Room o. 


Papers. 
1. Verb Inflections in Late Oid English,” Albert H. Marckwardt, 
ag of Michigan. 
- “Old English Popular Poetry,” Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins 


II. Business. 
1. Report of Research Committee, Albert H. Marckwardt, Ch. 
2. Report of Bibliography Committee, Rudolph Willard, Ch. 
3. Report of Nominating Cocmaiieos. 
N . Menner, Yale Univ., Ch.; 


Advisory and lominatsng 
— Clubb, Oklahoma A. and M. Coll erbert D. Merritt, Stanford 


nnn nba Seeeepenntins. Dolmen, Eart L. Griccs, 


Univ. of Pennsylvania; Acting Chairman, ELIZABETH Nitcue, Goucher 
; Secretary, ALAN St Strout — Technological Coll 3 Acting 
KENNETH N. CamERON, Indiana Univ. [South 


I. ng and Discussion. (45 minutes, 
Ps 1. “Jeffrey Apprentices Carlyle,” J. Raymond Derby, Ohio State 
niv. 
2. “‘Hazlitt’s Aphorisms,” Stewart C. Wilcox, Wesleyan Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees and Business. 
1. Re of Bibliography Committee, C. F. Harrold, Ohio State 
neg (5 minutes) 
—— for a Group Project: report on the Committee on 
Group jects, C. D. Thorpe, University of Michigan. (30 min- 


Somer suggestions for Ay oe activities. (10 minutes) 
Pr Bin we gamed (1945-46) officers. 

ibis. (jointly neo et Rovere II): C. F. Harrold, 

Ohio State Univ., Ch., va Ge Jemahlbert Bel Ittner, Nicholson B. 

, Newman I. White, 

Weaver, Daniel, J. SR De Wo,c Se . Logan, Paul Landis, 


Committee on Research Pro (1945-46): . <" Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ch., Josephine Miles, at White, McKillop, Bennett Weaver. 


German II: German and Literature to 1700. Chairman, CaRL 
Setuesr, Hunter College; ry, C. Grant Loomis, Univ. of Calif. 
L Pa [West Ballroom] 


pers. 
1. “The Téschsucht in Wittenweiler’s Ring,” Carl F. Bayer- 
— Columbia Univ. 

. “New light on oriental sources for Wolfram’s Parzival,’” Helen 
Adil —_ State College, Undergraduate Center. 

. “Gal Carl W 8 Amantes amentes (1609) and the Com- 
nati dell’ en Carl W. Hagge, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles. 


II. ees See 
Nominating Commitice: A Archer Taylor, Univ. ‘of Calif., Ch.; Taylor Starck, 
Harvard Univ.; Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina. 
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yaatie Commies: Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina, Ch.; 
sn oO. t agg oe + 4 eg kage 5 cman. eM ~My 
ohns Hopkins Univ.; He meyer, Uni 
a Univ. of Il Illinois. > " 7 — 


Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Epmunp Za- 
WwAck!, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Francis J. WHITFIELD, Univ. of 
Chicago. [Room 412. 


(Two Sessions) 
I. Papers and discussions. 
1. “Sebastjian Klonowicz and his Boatman: The Man and His 

Times.” Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 

2. “‘“Modern Czech Criticism.” René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 
3. ‘Russian Literary Criticism in the United States.” Ivar Spec- 
~~ Univ. of Washington. 
4. “Excerpts from Pushkinian Table Talk.” Waclaw Lednicki, 

Univ. of California. 

5. ‘‘Dostoyevsky in the Light of French Literary Criticism.” Salo- 
mon Teitelbaum, Cornell Univ. 
6. “Aspirations of the Russian Symbolists."’ Oleg Maslenikov, 

Univ. of California. 

7. “Musical Elements in the Poetry of Viadimir Mayakovsky.” 

Lubov Keefer, Johns Hogkiee Univ. 

Il. ae vat y oem and Business. 

Advisory ‘ominating Committee: Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
(1945-47), Ch a tare H. Cross, Harvard Univ. (1945-46); Erness J. Sim- 
mons, Cornell ‘Univ. (1945). 

Commiiiee on iio tography: Francis  Yiavne Kale Univ. of Chicago, Ch.; 
Edmund Zawacki, Univ. of Wi ayne Kalenich, Office of War Infor- 
mation; René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 

Committee on Research: Jack A. Posin, Univ. of Colorado, Ch.; Manfrid 
Kridl, Smith Coll.; Waclaw Lednicki, Univ. of California; George Portnoff, 
Univ. of Arizona; René Wellek, Univ. "of Iowa. 


SEVENTH DIVISION: 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, a C. BLANKE- 
NAGEL, Wesleyan Univ.; Secretary, ROBERT VIGNERON, Univ. of Chicago. 
{South Ballroom] 
I. Literary Criticism in the Romantic Period. 
1. “Literary Criticism in England during the Romantic Period,” 
Clarence D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. 
2. “Literary Criticism in Germany during the Romantic Period,” 
Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
3. “Literary Criticisra in Italy during the Romantic Period,” 
Giuseppe A. Borgese, Univ. of Chicago. 
ports of Committees. 


II. Re 

Adssory and Nominatin 5 See Walter Silz, Swarthmore College; 
Elizabeth epee ; Claude E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ. 

Committee on hoerepi Harrold, Ohio State Univ., Ch.; Nicholson 
B. Adams, Univ ot N oP Ne aaa Jean- Albert Bédé, Columbia Univ.; Rob- 
ert N. Daniel, Furman Univ.; Soy d Derby, Ohio State Univ.; Ernest H. 
Hespelt, New York Univ.; . Ittner, Indiana Univ.; Tames V. Logan, 
Ohio State Univ.; Katherine A. Strela, Vassar College; Clarence D. Thorpe 
Lc aay Michigan; Bennett Weaver, Univ. of Michigan; Newman J. White, 

uw 


English II: Middle English and Literature. Chairman, HAROLD 
ee Indiana Hayy, By Francis LEE UTLEY, Ron wr 
niv. Room 
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Papers. 
1. “‘Baliad Place-Names,”” W. Edson Richmond, Indiana Univ. 
2. “The Present State of Lawman Studies,” Robert M. Estrich, 
Ohio State Univ. 
3. “The Origin of English Verbs in -Ate,"” Donald W. Lee, U. S. 
Naval Academy. 
II. Business, 
1. Report of the Supervising Committee on Group Projects, Al- 
bert C. Baugh, Ch. 
2: Raper of the Biblio; gree Beg: Comesitons, Sented B. Meech, Ch. 
Advisory and Nominating Northwestern Univ., x 
Ch.; Hamilton Smyser, Connecticut Coll.; Varah E Whestan. Indiana Univ. 


German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, R-M. S. HEFFNER, Univ. of 
brags Secretary, ALBERT F. BurFincton, The Penn Ivania State 
, oo West Ballroom] 


6 “Dutchified” German, Albert F. Buffington, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

2. Schottel’s views on the interrelationship of languages, George J. 
Metcalf, Univ. of Chicago. 

il. Business Session 

1. Report of the Advisory and cimaeorgs | Committee. 

2. Report of the Research Committee. Remarks on Linguistic 
Research in Germany during the War. Otto Springer, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

3. Report of the Committee on German-American Dialects. 
Advisory and Nominating Commitiee: Edwin C. Roedder (deceased), Ch.; 

Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania, W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Research Commitiee: Edward H. Sehrt, George Washington Univ., Ch.; 
E. C. Roedder; J. A. Walz; Carl Selmer; Otto Springer 
Committee on German-American Dialects: _ Ch.; Leonard 
Bloomfield; F. OW. Bradley; Hans Kurath; Alfred Sing 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
THE afternoon will be devoted to a meeting of the Germanic 
Section (open to the public) beginning at 2:30 P.M. and two divi- 
sions of Discussion Groups beginning at 2:00 and 3:45 p.m. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
[West Ballroom] 

Chairman, Professor HENRY W. NORDMEYER of the University 
of Michigan; Secretary, Professor Otto SPRINGER of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1. “Thomas Mann as a Literary Interpreter and Cultural 

Mediator.” By Professor Anna Jacobson of Hunter College. 


Rihord Dehenete b benees bn 1894 who sought Thomas Mann's li collaboration, 
to Walter Lon See? atta S Fe ee ee ee een one acclaim in the 
world of oes. So SES ve entered into his epic work, and the centenaries 
of both these poets found ied Thomas Mann tn the frat line of lterary interpretation, Critical 
essays have come from the pen of an admiring and understanding Power of observation 
and absorption linked with erudition and aristic sensitiveness have singled him out for the role 


of a preserver, interpreter, and mediator.} 


2. “Ueber Goethe und Valéry.” By Professor HERBERT 
STAINER of Wheaton College (Mass, Lae 


{In welchem Sinne lassen sich diese beiden Manner vergleichen, der grieste deutsche 
Dichter und einer der ersten Franzosen unserer Zeit? Beide sind aufs Universale gerichtet, beide 
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stehen in vielem allein. Anders als viele Dichter, misstrauen sie der Geschichte und i 

sind sie der Empirie zugewandt und den Naturwissenschaften. Es kann oo 
Vv einzelner Stellen handeln, vielmehr nur um einen vorsichtigen Versuch, zwei 
geistige Haltungen durch Gegen- und Neb di Hung zu erhellen.} 








3. “‘Wandiungen des Lutherbildes und der Lutherforschung.” 
By Professor WERNER RICHTER of Elmhurst College. 


(Luthers Gestalt wird betrachtet werden, wie sie sich durch die Jahrhunderte spiegelt und 
wandelt im ge n Leben und in der Dichtung Deutschlands. Aus einem ftberblick aber die 
Lutherforschung, insbesondere tiber die Aufechwiinge und Riickschlige der germanistischen Ar- 
beit, soll herausgearbeitet werden, was Luther fiir die Entwicklung und das Leben der deuts-hen 
Sprache und Literatur bedeutet.] 


ine ma 





4. “Simplicissimus the Saturnine.’” By Professor HELMUT 
REHDER of the University of Wisconsin. 


{Some principles of traditional mediaeval astrology and characterology, when applied to 
Grimmelshausen's Simplicissimus, render transparent the complex continuity and structure of 
the novel, both as to sequence of events and moral significance of characters.] 


5. “Child Language and Bilingualism in Linguistic Science.” 
By Professor WERNER F. LEOPOLD of Northwestern University. 

{Survey and appraisal of work done by linguistic scholars and others on child language and 
eerie erevceeeeie cee eee deen 

6. ‘‘The Dance of Death in German Folkdrama of the six- 
nee and seventeenth centuries,’ Henri Stegemeier, Univ. of 
Illinois. 


PE ym | death appears in innumerahte South Come Fabiomes after ame. The 
are ys: Paradiesspiel, Weihnachtsspiel, Herodesspiel, Passionsspiel, etc., 
py F-~ scenes to elaborate baroque spectacles. Death's sneceliting mons. 


from 
Togues betray clerical authorship. 
Death — in diversified fol occurs after the pictorial and liter- 


juent a: kdramas 
ary tradition Death reached the zenith of their popularity. In early 
moralities he was an allegorical figure. In Folkdramas his character comes directly as a survival 
from the Dances. Death unexpectedly and ruthlessly strikes down all classes of society, without 
sinners to ee Folkdramas have almost only dramatized the 
other elaborate only certain scenes. Invariably, 
however, Death summarizes dramatically the motifs and conventions of the Dances.] 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Orie W. Long, Williams Coll., Ch.; 


Lawrence M. Price, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Friedrich Bruns, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
EIGHTH DIVISION: 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
General Topics IV: Prectical Phonetics. Chairman, PrERRE DELATTRE, Univ: 
' M.. Oklahoma; Secretary, Mario Pe1, Columbia Univ. [Room 416] 
. Papers. 
1. “Some Assibilations in Canadien.” William N. Locke, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
2. “Problems of Contiguous Vowels in Spanish.’ Antonio M. de la 
Torre, Univ. of Oklahoma. 
3. “Some Juncture Phenomena in Modern French.” Robert A. 
Hall, Jr., Brown Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees. , : ; 
Adossory oe Nominating) Committee: Joseph M. Carriére, Univ. of Vir- 
Ch.; R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin; Charles C. Fries, Univ. of 


sae 
ichigan. 

IM: Chaucer. Chairman, WoopBurN O. Ross, Wayne Univ.; Secretary, 

Rosert A. Pratt, Queens Coll. [Room 412] 


per. 
1. ‘‘Manly’s Conception of the Early History of the Canterbury 
Tales.” Mrs. Germaine Dempster. (20 min.) Discussion. (5 min.) 
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. Business. 
1. Report of the Committee for the Chaucer Research Project. The 
Committee, having surveyed several possibilities for publication of a 
single volume, and having investigated one of these possibilities for 
two years by discussion and correspondence, now proposes the pub- 
lication of a series of tests, based on medieval manuscri ow to im 
a “Chaucer Library.” Margaret Schlauch, New York. (Report and 
ci Report of the Bibliograph d Research C R 
port ibli y and Researc ommittee, Roland 
M. Smith, Univ. of Illinove. (2 min.) 
3. Report of the Nominating Committee, James A. Work, Stan- 





Aavtin’y ond or Ny ee Ch.; La H. 
wy EJ ark Severs Sanford 6, Mens ch; ai 
t oma 
Patong ceed a am 
mag ad ng Dae Tan Century. yy wg HELEN C. aa Univ. of 


[South et | 
I. = Place of Religion in Seventeenth Century PR and Intellectua 


A fg nano with su piers for future research, by William 
Haller, Barnard Coll., C bia Univ. and Louis B. Wright, Henry 
a Huntin gene ut tnameipoer Library. 


t Asecory and Nominaiing Committee: Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers Univ., Ckh.; 
poe Stanford ames G. McMar ;R. a Brinkley ee 1— 
ome cManawa oles Shakespeare ibrary, 
Bit al Osbeen ¥ Yale Rc. Ch. Mack E Hompton. 
niv., ; 
E. Bennett; Harris Fhecber. 


English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, WiLL1AM D. TEMPLEMAN, Univ. of 
Southern California; Secretary, Pauit F. Baum, Duke Univ. 
L. Pa [Upper Tower] 


pers. 
1, “Anthony Trollope as a Literary Critic.” Bradford A. Booth, 
i x of California at Los Angeles. 

“An Inquiry into Buxton Forman’s Nineteenth Century 
__Biblignraphiea Essays.” Fannie Ratchford, Univ. of Texas. 


1. Report on The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature, Joseph 
eo Baker, Univ. of Iowa. 
2. Reports of Committees. 
ominating : J. Gordon Eaker, Kansas a Teachers Coll., Ch. ; 
E. G. Su Purdue Univ., William Irvine, Stanford Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Ch Charles F. Harrold, Ch.; Kall Templeman; 
Austin Wright; William I — Executive Committee: William D. Templeman 
f , Ch.; Carl J. Weber Weber (1948); Richard W. stares hig Sek Jovy’ Neff 
1947); Howard 194 aS Commitiee: F Foster, 
Ch.; Frederick E. Panett, Joseph E. Baker. 

French Literature of the XVIth Chatrman, SAMUEL F. 


I: French Century. 
Wi, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, RoBERT J. CLEMENTS, Harvard Univ 
[Room 417] 


pe The Dispute over the Authorship of the Contr’ Un,”" Harry 
Kurr, Queens College, Flushin 
2. “‘Ronsard’s Amours XXXII" and the “Donna Soisseubuda.” 
A. H. Schutz, Ohio State Univ. 
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3. “Theory (and Practice?) of the Pliéiade,"” Stowell C. Goding, 
Massachusetts State Coll lege. 
II, Business. 
1. Report of Nominating Committee, and elections. 
2. Report of Bibliography Committee. 
3. Other business. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Robert V. Merrill, Univ. of Chicago, 
Ch.; Edward F. F. Meylan, Univ. o of a (Berkeley); Warnec F. Patterson, 


Univ. ode. ey Committee: William L. Wil ,U of N. 
ery F. by Univ. of Illinois. a 


NINTH DIVISION: 3:45-5:15 P.M. 
I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Joun J. Parry, Univ. 
of Illinois; Secretary, CHARLES 1. seem Fordham Univ.; ; Acting Secre- 
. Vernam Hall, New York [Room 416] 


1. _ of the Middle Irish Alexander.” Robert T. Meyer, 
, of Michigan. 
“The Auratcept na n Eces and the Ancient Irish Laws.” Howard 
tain New York State Teachers Coll. 
3. “‘The Celtic Collections in the Newberry Library.” Arthur 
C. L. Brown, Northwestern Univ. To be followed by a general dis- 
cussion of the Celtic resources of American libraries. 


II. Reports of Committees. 
Fred N. Robinson, Harvard Univ., 


Advssory and Nominating Com 
Ch.; Roland M. eg Aes 4 "linc = L. Gerig, Columbia Univ.— 
Research Commitiee: obinson, rvard Univ., Ch.; Roland M. 
Smith; Kenneth Seaaes' Ei Hull; Myles Dillon. 


— Popular Literature. Chairman, THELMA G. JAMES, 
University; hat Louis C. Jongs, State paeae: Sh 8 , New 
th Ballroom] 


ae Popular Legends (Sagen) and Literature with German, esp. 
Rhenish, examples.” Ernst A. Philippson, University of Michigan. 
2. “Danish Legends in Ephraim, Utah.” Hector Lee, Utah Hu- 
= Researc 3 Foundation. 
“Dan De Quille’s Contributions to Tell Tale Lore.” C. Grant 
Fhe Univ. of California (Berkeley). 
II. Reports of Committees. 


Nominating Committee: Stith hn pe Indiana Univ., Ch.; Wayland 
Hand, Univ. of California (Ber! ; Levette J. Davidson, Univ. of Denver.— 
Committee on the Proverb: ete} Whiting: Harvard Univ. Morris P. 


Tayiet bows of Michigan; tre . Bradley, Univ. of South neck: ; Archer 
Univ. of California; Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina.—Commu- 
ia ‘olksong: Edwin C. Kirkland, Univ. of Tennessee, Ch.; Alton C. Morris, 
Univ, of Florida; H , Columbia Univ.; Archer Taylor, Univ. of 
California; Arthur Kyle Davis, niv. of Virginia. 


French I: Linguistics and Medieval Literature. Chairman, JEAN GRAY WRIGHT, 
Westhampton Coll., Univ. of Richmond; Secretary, Linton C. STEVEN: 
pMichigan State College. [Room 417 


1 “Notes on the Career of Aimeric de Peguilhan.”’ Frank M. 
Chambers, Northwestern Univ. 
2. “Old French Grifaigne and the MHG Hersog Ernst." Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina. 
II. Summaries of Work in Progress. 
af 1. OM sg Matiére of Chrétien de Troyes.” Roger S. Loomis, Colum- 
. niv 
2. “Manuscripts and Redactions of the First Continuation of 
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Chrétien's Perceval.” William Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 


ITI. a sacha apeniten. 

Advisory a oe : Alexander H. Schutz, Ohio State 
Univ., Ch., ras), weieia Be ines U Univ. of Pennsylvania (1946); Edwin B. 
Place, Northwestern Univ. (1947). 


Pestaeete 5: heaven Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Actin, 
» Harvey L. Jounson, Northwestern Univ.; Adi: : 
Gun WiLtaeRn, Indiana Univ. "fRoom 413) 


I. og 
1. “Erico Verfssimo’s Success as a Creator of Character.”’ Linton 
Lae Barrett, Univ. of Kansas. 
2. “Typhoon. ” Henry R. Kahane, Univ. of Illinois. 
o 3 . ents and Camées.”’ Vincenzo Cioffari, Hunter College. 


dalete nak Nominating Committee: D. L. Hamilton, Univ. of Texas “3 
R. E. Warner, Univ. of do; G. S. De Land, Denison Univ.; 
Willi Univ. of Pennsylvania. = pitlicerophy and and Rescarch Committee: M. R 
Zeitlin, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, B. Agard, Univ. of Chicago; 
José Famadas, Columbia Univ. 


Scandinavian I: Scandinavian d Literature. Chairman, CAROLINE 
Brapy, Univ. of California ( ley); Secretary, OTTO SPRINGER, Univ. 
of ee [Room 418] 


Uni pe The Frisians at Brfvellir.”” Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins 
niv. 
. “Scandinavian Influence on the Old Russian Prince Igor?”’. 
Margaret Schlauch, New York Univ. 
“The Social and Religious Element in the Writings of Elin 
Waegner.” He:vard T. Lutz, Univ. of Minnesota. 
II. Business and Abstracts of Papers. 
“The Sources of William D Dunlap’s Ella, A Norwegian Tale.” 
Adolph B. poem, Yale Univ. 
Ch Stele Ei Nominating Committee: Alrik Gustafson, Univ. of Minnesota 
a Einarsson, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; Henning Larsen, Univ. . of 
inois. 
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INDEX OF SECTIONS AND GROUPS 


Sections 
Eattish Sesion 1 Goch to og A at . = EEERS TORS Ce ere gear as 
tion glish, incl. erican, after 1650)—Thurs. at 2:30. 
Romance Section—Sat. at 9:30................008 Mien 2 S 
Germanic Section—Sat. at 2:30... 20... 0. c cece eeeees 24 
Medizval Section—Thurs. at 2:30............ ccc cece cee eee ee ecees 7 
Discussion Groups 

American Literature—Sat. at 9:15 and 11.............. 2... cece uee 21 
Celtic I (Celtic Languages and Literatures)—Sat. at 3:45............. 27 
Comparative Literature I (Prose ey iy ER ee 21 
Comparative Literature II (Popular Lit.)—Sat. at 3:45............... 27 
Comparative Literature III (Arthurian)—Fri. at 4.................... 18 
Comparative Literature IV (The Renaissance)—Thurs. at 3:45........ 11 
Comparative Literature V (Anglo-French)—Fri. at 4.................. 18 
Comparative Literature V1 (Anglo-German)—Thurs. at 2............. 9 
Comparative Literature VII (Franco-German)—Thurs. at 11.......... 6 
English I (Old English)—Sat. at 9:15.......... 0... cc cece cece ee ee eee 22 
English II (Middle English none and Lit.)—Sat. at 11............... 23 
Engiish III (Chaucer)—Sat. at 2.......... 0... cece cece cece eee eens 25 
English IV Period of Spenser)—Thurs at 2...................... 9 
English V (Shakespeare) —Fri. at 4......... 0.0... cece cece cence eee 19 

ish VI (The Seventeenth Century)—Sat. at 2.................... 26 
English VII (The Classical Period) —Fri. at 9:15.................00.. 14 
English VIII (Second Half XVIiIth Cent.)—Fri. at 11................ 16 
English IX (Wordsworth and His Contemporaries)—Sat. at 9:15....... 22 
English X (Victorian Literature)—Sat. at 2..............0.. 0200 eee 26 
English XI (Contemporary Literature)—Fri. at 4..................... 19 
English XIII (Present-Day English)—Thurs. at 3:45................. 11 
English XIV (English Drama)—Thurs. at 2.................0.2 00005 10 
French I (Linguistics and Medizvali Lit.)—Sat. at 2.................. 27 
French II (XVith Century)—Sat. at 3:45. ........ 0... cc cece eens 26 
French III (Literature of the XVIIth Century)—Thurs. at 2........... 10 
French V (Literature of the XVIIIth Century)—Thurs. at 3:45........ 12 
French V) (Literature of the XIXth Century)—Fri. at 9:15........... 14 
French VII (Literature of the XXth Century)—Fri. at 11............. 16 
French VIII (North American French Lang. and Lit.)—Thurs. at 11.... 6 
General Topics ! (Poetic Form and General Aesthetics)—Fri. at 11..... 15 
General Topics II (Romanticism)—Sat. at 11................. 00 eeuee 23 
General Topics IV (Practical Phonetics)—Sat. at 2..............00005 25 
General Topics V (Experimental Phonetics)—Thurs. at 2............-. 9 
General Topics VI (Literature and Society)—Thurs. at 11............. 5 
General Top.cs VII (Literature and Science)—Thurs. at 11............ 5 
General Topics VIII (Bibliographical Evidence)—Thurs. at 3:45....... il 
General Tae 1X (Literature and the Arts of Design)—Thurs. at 11... 6 
German I (Historical Grammar)—Sat. at 11............0. cece eeeeeee 24 
German II (Lang. and Lit. to 1700)—Sat. at 9:15.............0.- 000s 22 
German III (Goethe) —Fri. at 4.......... ccc cece cece eee e ree eeeeeees 19 
German IV (Literature of the XIXth Century)—Fri. at 9:15.......... 14 
German V (Modern German Literature)—Fri. at 11..............005- 16 
Italian I (Medizeval and Renaissance Italian)—Fri. at 9:15............ 15 
Italian II (Modern Italian) —Thurs. at 3:45............0000eeeeeeeee 12 
Portuguese I (Lang. & Lit. Galicia, Portugal & Brazil)—Sat. at 2...... 28 
Scandinavian I (Scandinavian)—Sat. at 2.......... 0 0c eeeeee eee eees 28 
Spomah I (Len t. at 9: ot SPT vee ‘na ae Baacen eon oes * 

nguage an i iterature)—Fri. at 9:15.......... 

ish II (The Renaissance and Golden Age)—Fri. at 11............. 16 
Spanish III (Modern Spanish Literature)—Fri. at 4... .........+55-5: 19 
Spanish IV (Latin American) —Thurs. at 2....... Re pee ea 10 
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NOTES 


Ch., James M. Osborn, Yale Univ., Frederick A. Pottle, Yale Univ., George 
Sherburn, Harvard Univ., William D. Templeman, Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia.— Bibliography Committee: Louis A. Landa, Univ. of Chicz zo, Ch.; Allen T. 
Hazen, Univ. of Chicago; James E. Tobin, Fordham Univ.—Committee on 
Research Projects: Alan D. McKillop, Rice Inst., Ch.; Richard C. Boys, Univ. 
of Michigan; Mary K. Woodworth, Bryn Mawr Coll.—Special Committee on 
Rotation of Officers: James M. Osborn, Yale Univ., Ch.; Alfred B. Harbage, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; John R. Moore, Indiana Univ.—Committeemen in the 
Armed Forces: R. P. Bond, J. H. Caskey, W. P. Jones, E. L. McAdam, Jr., 
H. J. Pettit, Jr., H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. 


German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, Ernst jocames. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Secrefary, WiLtiaAM R. Garver, Brooklyn Col ege. 
[West Ballroom} 

I. Papers. 
1. “Gerhart Hauptmann, The Octogenarian,’’ Walter A. Reichart, 

Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “Die Landschaft bei Hermann Stehr,”’ Friedrich K. Richter, 

Illinois Institute of Technology. 

3. “The Eschatological Ideas in the Works of Franz Werfel,” 

Adolf Klarmann, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

II. Report of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Ch.; Ernst Rose, New York Univ., H. W. Victor Lange, Cornell University.— 
Bibliography Committee: Hermann Barnstorff, Univ. of Missouri, Ch.— 
Research Commitiee: Detlev D. Schumann, Brown Univ., Ch. 


French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. Chairman, HfLine 
Harvitt, Brooklyn College; Secretary, ALPHONSE Rocue, Northwestern 
University. [Room No. 417] 

I. Papers. 

1. “Structure de Swann,”’ Robert Vigneron, Univ. of Chicago. 

2. “The Classical Aspects of George Duhamel’s Pessimism,’’ Boyd 
G. Carter, Univ. of Nebraska. 

3. “‘Valéry et les mathématiques,’”’ Albert Gaudin, College of the 
City of New York. 

II. General discussion :}‘‘La Littérature francaise entre 1940 et 1944.’’ Led by 
Jacques Fermaud, Univ. of Minnesota. 

III. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Howard L. Nostrand, Univ. of 

Washington, Ch.; Albert Gaudin, City College, New York, Acting Ch.; 

Herbert Dickman, Washington Univ.; S. O. Palleske, Univ. of Denver. 


Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman: 
EpwIn B. Piace, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, B. B. Asocom, Wayne 
Univ. [Lower Tower] 
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IV. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to a General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation (open to the public) beginning at 2:30 p.m. and a division 
of Discussion Groups beginning at 4:00 P.M. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
[North Ballroom] 


Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, and 
Trustees. 
Special Reports: 

The Committee on Photographic Reproductions. By Profes- 
sors WittiaM C, Ho_prook and Water T. Pattison, Co-Chatr- 
man. 

The Commission on Trends in Education. By Dean Henry 
GRATTAN DoyLe. 

The Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies. 
By Professors SturGcis E. Leavitt and Raymonpb D. Havens. 
Amendment to By-Law II. 

In this By-Law item 4 at present reads: ‘(4) At the Annual 
Meeting, members may vote for any three of the persons named 
on the official ballot, absent members being permitted to forward 
their ballots, duly signed, by mail.” 

The Executive Council on May 14, 1945 (See PMLA, Lx, 619) 
approved that this sentence be amended so that it may read: “At 
the Annual Meeting members may vote for any three of the per- 
sons named on the official ballot, but members are permitted to 
forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail.” 

Such a change is necessary in order to validate the mail ballots 
of all members present who have so voted, and can be made only 
bya hie vote at the Annual Meeting (see the Supplement, 
p. 1361). 

Ratification of changes in the Constitution of The American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

On 25 January, 1945 this Council amended its Constitution in 
part so as to read: 

“6. In case of admission of delegates from any society other 

than those above enumerated, one of the delegates shall be 

appointed for a term of two years, more or less, ending on 

December 2!st of the next succeeding even-numbered year, 

and the other for a term of four years, more or less, ending on 

December 3st of the second succeeding even-numbered year, 
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and thereafter one delegate shall be chosen every two years for 

a term of four years.” 

“8. The Council may, by By-Law, create an Executive Com- 

mittee, and delegate to it such powers and authority as the 

Council may see fit.” 

“10. The Council shall maintain such representation in the 

Union Académique Internationale as may be prescribed by 

the statutes of the latter, shall cause the annual dues of the 

United States of America in the Union to be paid, and shall in 

general be the medium of communication between the Union 

and the Constituent Societies of the Council.” 

Our ratification of these amendments, as recommended by our 
Delegates, was approved by our Executive Council (see December 
PMLA, Acts of the Executive Council). Enough of the other 
Constituent Societies have ratified to give the amendments effect. 

V. Elections: 
Honorary Members of the Association. 
Announcement of the results of the Ballot. 
Report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers, Dean Hay- 
WARD KENISTON, Chairman. 
VI. New Business. 
VII. Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
FIFTH DIVISION: 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romance. Chairman, ARCHER TAYLOR, 
niv. of California (Berkeley); Secretary, HELAINE NEWSTEAD, Hunter 
College. [Room 417] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘The Irish Origin of Ygerne and the Story of Arthur’s Birth,” 
Professor Roland M. Smith, Univ. of Illinois. 
2. “‘The Meisterlied of the Magic Drinking Horn in Berlin 414,” 
Professor Frances H. Ellis, Indiana Univ. 
II. Reports. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
Univ., Ch.: William A. Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Howard L. Savage, 
Princeton Univ. 


Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American Literatury 
Relations. Chairman, CHARLES I. Sitin, Tulane Univ.; Co-Chairman, 
DonaLp F. Bonn, Univ. of Chicago. [Room No. 416] 

I. Papers. 

1. ‘‘George Moore and Paul Alexis: The Death of La Pellegrin,” 
Capt. Robert J. Niess, U. S. Military Academy. 

2. ‘Rousseau in America: 1760-1809,” Paul M. Spurlin, Univ. of 
Alabama. 

3. “The Diffusion and Influence of Locke’s Essay Concerning Hu- 
man Understanding in France before the Lettres Philosophiques,” G. 
Bonno, Univ. of California. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: E. H. W: 

Ch.; Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teach. Coll., J. 

ington Univ. of St. Louis. 


i t, Columbia Univ., 
. McDermott, Wash- 
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English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, BALDWIN MAXWELL, Univ. of Iowa; Secre- 
tary, BENJAMIN T. SPENCER, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. [South Ballroom] 

I. a and Discussion. 
“The First Shakespearean Critic and the Moderns,’’ Ernest W. 

Talbert, Duke Univ. 

2. ‘‘Emilia: Reconciliation in Tragedy,’’ Leo Kirschbaum, St. 

Louis Univ. 

3. ‘Shakespeare and Sir Philip Sidney: The Defense of Poesy,” 

Alwin Thaler, Univ. of Tennessee. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Nominating Committee: Kenneth O. Myrick, Tufts College, Ch.; John Robert 
Moore, Indiana Univ.; Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. — Advisory Commit- 
tee: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale Univ., Ch.; Hardin Craig, Univ. of N. Caro- 
lina; Baldwin Maxwell, Univ. of lowa; Alfred Harbage, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
—Committee on Bibliography and Microfilming: Warner G. Rice, Univ. of 
Michigan; Louis B. Wright, Huntington Library; Matthew W. Black, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. 


English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, CarLos BAKER, Princeton 
Univ.; Secretary, W1LL1AM M. SALE, Cornell Univ. [Upper Tower] 
I. Papers: National and International Froblems for Criticism. 
1. ‘‘Literary Problems in Bi-Lingual Countries, Canada and South 
Africa,”’ Professor Mary E. Giffin, Vassar College. 
2. ‘‘Marx and Shaw’s Major Barbara,’’ Professor William Irvine, 
Stanford Univ. 
3. ‘‘Literary Aspects of the Radio Play,’”’ Professor William Mat- 
thews, Univ. of California. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Adusory and Nominating Committee: Cleanth Brooks, Louisiana State 
University, Raymond D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins University, F. Cud- 
worth Flint, Dartmouth College, Morton D. Zabel, Loyola University. 


German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, FriEpRICH Bruns, Univ. of 
, — Secretary, ADA M. KReEtTT, Vassar Coll. [West Ballroom] 
. Papers. 

1. ‘‘Die Bedeutung des Gefiihls bei Kleist und Goethe.’”’ Bernhard 
Blume, Ohio State Univ. 

2. “Faust und Meister, zwei polare Gestalten.”’ Ernst Jockers, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

3. “‘Goethes Wilhelm Meister und der Entwicklungsroman in 
neunzeinten und zwanzigsten Jahrhundert.’’ Melitta Gerhard, 
Kaunatosa High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Admsory and Nominating Committee: Walter Silz, Swarthmore Ceoll., Ch.; 
Erich Funke, Univ. of lowa; Helmut Rehder, Univ of Wisconsin. —Bibliogra- 
phy Committee: Heinz S. Bluhm, Yale Uni iv., Ch.; Henry W. Nordmeyer, 
Univ. of Michigan; Ada M. Klett, Vassar Coll.—Research Committee: Adc‘f 
Busse, Hunter Coll., Ch.; Frank H. Reinsch, Univ. cf California (Los Angeles); 
Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Univ.; John A. Walz, Harvard Univ. 


Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, W1ILL1AM H. SHOEMAKER, 
Univ. of Kansas; Secretary, J. KENNETH LESLIE, Northwestern Univ. 
{Lower Tower] 
‘ — Contemporary Spanish Poetry 
“The Metaphors of Garcfa Laven” Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. 
é North Carolina. 
2. “La visi6n de Castilla en la obra de Antonio Machado,”’ Rich- 
ard L. Predmore, Duke Univ. 
3. ‘‘Poesfa espafiola de hoy,’’ Ramén J. Sender, New York City. 
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II. Business meeting. 

Nominating and Advisory Committee: C. E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ., Ch.; 
N. B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina; L. L. Barrett, Univ. of Kansas; P. P. 
Rogers, Oberlin Coll.; L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ.—Check List Committee: 
Ada M. Coe, Wellesley Coll., Ch.; N. B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina; 
L. E. Brett, Queens Coll.; Mabel M. Harlan, Indiana Univ.; J. K. Leslie, 
Northwestern Univ.; P. P. Rogers, Oberlin Coll.; R. K. Spaulding, Univ. of 
California; J. R. Spell, Univ. of Texas. 


FRIDAY EVENING 
[North Ballroom] 
Friday Evening will be devoted to a 
Subscription Banquet held in the North 


Ballroom (7:30—10:00) arranged by the 
Local Committee. 


PROGRAM 
Toastmaster 
Franklin Bliss Snyder, President of Northwestern 
University 


Welcome Address 
Richard Peter McKeon, Dean of the Humanities, 
University of Chicago 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Songs 
Miss Camille Anderson (accompanied by Dorothy 
Lane) 


The Address of the Evening 
Christian Gauss, Chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages, Princeton University 


SATURDAY MORNING 


THE morning will be devoted to a meeting of the Romance Sec- 
tion (open to the public) beginning at 9:30 A.M., and two divi- 
sions of Discussion Groups beginning at 9:15 and 11:00 a.m. 


ROMANCE SECTION 
{North Ballroom] 


Chairman, Professor ROBERT V. MERRILL of The University of Chicago; 
; rs, Professor LANDER MacC uinTock of Indiana University. 
. Papers. 
§ 1. “Critical Opinions on Catullus, from the Renaissance on,” 
& James Hutton, Cornell Univ. 
Re 2. ‘The Secret Censoring of Diderot’s Encyclopédie,” Norman 
L. Torrey, Columbia Univ. 


[Le Breton’s unauthorized censoring of Diderot’s articles in the last ten volumes of the 
Encyclopédie has long been known, but no evidence has been offered of its nature and extent. 
Page-proofs in an extra volume of a set long kept in Russia, now the property of Dr. Douglas H. 
a of Baltimore, supply the solution of the problem and permit the re-establishment of the 

ext. 
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3. “‘When was Italian First Spoken?,’”’ Julian Bonfante, Princeton 
Univ. 


[The main differences between Latin and Italian consist in the loss of the declension and 
of the neuter, in the transformation of the vocalic system(t>¢, @>ie, %#>o etc.), in the assimila- 
tion of consonantic clusters formed by stop+stop (ct, pt, ps, x), in thel oss of final consonants 
(-m, -n, -t, -s). It is easy to demonstrate that these phenomena had already taken place, or were 
taking place, in the second century of our era; some of them already much earlier.] 


4. “Une édition inconnue de la Comédie Humaine.’’ Robert Vig- 
neron, The Univ. of Chicago. 


[La Comédie Humaine, monument littéraire, n'était pas achevée en 1850; mais la Comédie 
Humaine, combinaison de librairie, le fut dés 1846: Furne et Cie annoncérent en effet le 19 
septembre 1846 que la premiére édition en 16 volumes était ‘‘entitrement terminée.”” Bien plus, 
le 17 octobre 1846, ils lancérent une nouvelle édition, en 160 livraisons & 50 centimes, que décrivit 
un nouveau prospectus. Enfin, le 17 février 1849, ils annoncérent une troisiéme souscription, 
en 340 livraisons 4 25 centimes. La souscription annoncée le 23 juillet 1853 par Houssiaux est 
donc la quatriéme.] 


5. “The Exaggerated Reputation of Francisco Imperial.’’ Edwin 
B. Place, Northwestern Univ. 


The allegory of Virtues and Vices, which is non-Dantesque, incorporates in Francisco 
Imperial’s Desir a las siete Virtudes, a veiled incitement to the pogroms of 1391-92 at Seville. 
Imperial did not form a Dante cult in Spain. Much of the allegory of his fellow poets derives 
from the fourteenth-century Peninsular vogue of astrology and astronomy. He did not popularize 
the Italian hendecasyllable in Spain. His allegedly Dantesque hendecasyllabic desir mentioned 
above corresponds most closely to the commonplace fourteenth-century Provencal-Catalan 
cobla riming a-b-a-b-b-c-c-b. It is quite possible that Imperial used Dante's name as a kind of 
self-advertisement at court in the interest of the family business enterprises.] 


II. Business. 
1. Report of the Nominating Committee, and elections. 
2. Other business, including consideration of the function and fu- 
ture of the Romance Section. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Joseph F. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois, 
Ch.; Olin H. Moore, The Ohio State Univ.; Vincenzo Cioffari, Hunter Coll. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
SIXTH DIVISION: 9:15-10:45 A.M. 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Acting Chairman, ARTHUR W. SE- 
CORD, Univ. of Illinois, [Room 417] 


American Literature. Chairman, GREGORY PAINE, Univ. of North Carolina; 

Secretary, ALEXANDER CowlE, Wesleyan Univ. [Upper Tower] 

(First Session). Papers. 
1. ‘‘Poe as a Dramatic Critic,’’ N. B. Fagin, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
2. ‘Edward Eggleston and Frontier Religion,’”’ William P. Ran- 
del, Missouri School of Mines. 
3. “Toward a Definition of Naturalism: The Actual Conflict in 
Norris’s Vandover and the Brute,’’ Charles C. Walcutt, Michigan 
State Normal College. 
‘ (Second Session). Topic. The American Civilization, or Culture, Program. 

1. ‘The Adoption of the Program in Colleges and Universities,” 
Willard Thorp, Princeton Univ. 

2. ‘‘The Imperfect Training of American Literature Students,” 
Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., Univ. of Maryland. 

3. ‘‘The Benefits from the Study of American History,’’ Luther S. 
Mansfield, Williams College. 

4. The Benefits from the Study of American Political Science, 
5 aaa and Economics,” Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist 

niv. 

5. ‘American Studies and the Humanities,’’ Tremaine McDowell, 
Univ. of Minnesota. 
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6. “The Relation of American Studies to European Literature,” 
Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Nominating Committee: Kenneth B. Murdoch, Harvard Univ., Ralph L. 
Rusk, Columbia Univ., Tremaine McDowell, Univ. of Minnesota, Ch. 


English I: Old English. Chairman, Ettiott V. K. Dossie, Columbia Univ.; 
Secretary, HOWARD MERONEY, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 
[Room No. 416] 

I. Papers. 


1. “Verb Inflections in Late Old English,” Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Univ. of Michigan. 
“a “Old English Popular Poetry,’’ Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins 
niv. 
II. Business. 
1. Report of Research Committee, Albert H. Marckwardt, Ch. 
2. Report of Bibliography Committee, Rudolph Willard, Ch. 
3. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Robert J. Menner, Yale Univ., Ch.; 
— D. Clubb, Oklahoma A. and M. Coll.; Herbert D. Merritt, Stanford 
niv. 


English IX: Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Eart L. Griccs, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; Acting Chairman, EL1zABETH NiTCHIE, Goucher 
College; Secretary, ALAN L. Strout, Texas Technological College; Acting 
Secretary, KENNETH N. CAMERON, Indiana Univ. [South Ballroom] 

I. Papers and Discussion. (45 minutes) 

mJ “Jeffrey Apprentices Carlyle,”’ J. Raymond Derby, Ohio State 
niv. 

2. “‘Hazlitt’s Aphorisms,” Stewart C. Wilcox, Wesleyan Univ. 

II. Reports of Committees and Business. 

1. Report of Bibliography Committee, C. F. Harrold, Ohio State 
Univ. (5 minutes) 

2. Suggestions for a Group Project: report on the Committee on 
eg Projects, C. D. Thorpe, University of Michigan. (30 min- 
utes 

3. Other suggestions for Come activities. (10 minutes) 

Advisory Committee (1945-46): the four officers. 
cag gd Committee (jointly with General Topics II): C. F. Harrold, 

Ohio State Univ., Ch., Jean-Albert Bédé, Robert T. Ittner, Nicholson B 

Adams, E. H. Hespelt, Katherine Strelsky, C. D. Thorpe, Newman I. White, 

Bennet Weaver, Robert Daniel, J. R. Derby, James V. Logan, Paul Landis, 

Walter G. Johnson. 

Committee on Research Projects (1945-46): C. D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan, 

Ch., Josephine Miles, Newman I. White, A. D. McKillop, Bennett Weaver. 


German II: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, CarRL 
SELMER, Hunter College; Secretary, C. Grant Loomis, Univ. of Calif. 
[West Ballroom] 
I. Papers. 


1. “The Ttschzucht in Wittenweiler’s Ring,’’ Carl F. Bayer- 
schmidt, Columbia Univ. 
2. ‘‘New light on oriental sources for Wolfram’s Parzival,’”’ Helen 
Adolf, Pennsylvania State College, Undergraduate Center. 
3. ‘Gabriel Rollenhagen’s Amantes amentes (1609) and the Com- 
media dell’ Arte,’’ Carl W. Hagge, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles. 
II. Reports of Committees. ; 
Nominating Committee: Archer Taylor, Univ. of Calif., Ch.; Taylor Starck, 
Harvard Univ.; Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina. 
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Bibliography Committee: Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina, Ch.; 
Gustave O. Arlt, Univ. of Southern California; William Kurrelmeyer, The 
Johns Hopkins Univ.; Henry W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan; Charles A. 
Williams, Univ. of Illinois. 


Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, EDMUND Za- 
WACKI, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, FRANCIS J. WHITFIELD, Univ. of 
Chicago. [Room 412. 

(Two Sessions) 

I. Papers and discussions. 

1. “‘Sebastjian Klonowicz and his Boatman: The Man and His 

Times.’’ Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 

2. ‘‘Modern Czech Criticism.’’ René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. “‘Russian Literary Criticism in the United States.’’ Ivar Spec- 
tor, Univ. of Washington. 

4. “Excerpts from Pushkinian Table Talk.’’ Waclaw Lednicki, 

Univ. of California. 

5. “Dostoyevsky in the Light of French Literary Criticism.” Salo- 
mon Teitelbaum, Cornell Univ. 
6. “Aspirations of the Russian Symbolists.” Oleg Maslenikov, 

Univ. of California. 

7. ‘‘Musical Elements in the Poetry of Viadimir Mayakovsky.” 

Lubov Keefer, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

II. Reports of Committees and Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 
(1945-47), Ch.; Samuel H. Cross, Harvard Univ. (1945-46); Ernest J. Sim- 
mons, Cornell Univ. (1945). 

Committee on Bibliography: Francis J. Whitfield, Univ. of Chicago, Ch.; 
Edmund Zawacki, Univ. of Wisconsin; Wayne Kalenich, Office of War Infor- 
mation; René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 

Committee on Research: Jack A. Posin, Univ. of Colorado, Ch.; Manfrid 
Kridl, Smith Coll.; Waclaw Lednicki, Univ. of California; George Portnoff, 
Univ. of Arizona; René Wellek, Univ. of Iowa. 


SEVENTH DIVISION: 11:00 A.M—12:30 P.M. 
General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, JoHn C. BLANKE- 
NAGEL, Wesleyan Univ.; Secretary, ROBERT VIGNERON, Univ. of Chicago. 
[South Ballroom] 
I. Literary Criticism in the Romantic Period. 
1. ‘“‘Literary Criticism in England during the Romantic Period,” 
Clarence D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. 
2. “Literary Criticism in Germany during the Romantic Period,” 
Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
3. “Literary Criticism in Italy during the Romantic Period,” 
Giuseppe A. Borgese, Univ. of Chicago. 
II. Reports of Committees. . 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Walter Silz, Swarthmore College; 
Elizabeth Nitchie, Goucher College; Claude E. Anibal, Ohio State Univ. 
Committee on ey 0 C. F. Harrold, Ohio State Univ., Ch. ; Nicholson 
B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina; Jean-Albert Bédé, Columbia Univ.; Rob- 
ert N. Daniel, Furman Univ.; J. Raymond Derby, Ohio State Univ.; Ernest H. 
Hespelt, New York Univ.; Robert T. Ittner, Indiana Univ.; James V. Logan, 
Ohio State Univ.; Katherine A. Strelsky, Vassar College; Clarence D. Thorpe 
se . Michigan; Bennett Weaver, Univ. of Michigan; Newman J. White, 
uke Univ. 


English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, HAROLD 
WHITEHALL, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, FRANCIS LEE UTLEy, Ohio State 
Univ. [Room 416] 
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I. Papers. 
1. ‘Ballad Place-Names,’’ W. Edson Richmond, Indiana Univ. 
2. ‘The Present State of Lawman Studies,’’ Robert M. Estrich, 
Ohio State Univ. 
3. “The Origin of English Verbs in -Ate,’’ Donald W. Lee, U. S. 
Naval Academy. 
II. Business. 
1. Report of the Supervising Committee on Group Projects, Al- 
bert C. Baugh, Ch. 
2. Report of the Bibliography Committee, Sanford B. Meech, Ch. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: John Spargo, Northwestern Univ., 
Ch.; Hamilton Smyser, Connecticut Coll.; Marshall W. Stearns, Indiana Univ. 


German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, R-M. S. HEFFNER, Univ. of 
Wisconsin; Secretary, ALBERT F. BUFFINGTON, The Pennsylvania State 
College. [West Ballroom] 

I. Papers. 

1. ‘‘Dutchified’’ German, Albert F. Buffington, The Pennsylvania 
State College. 

2. Schottel’s views on the interrelationship of languages, George J. 
Metcalf, Univ. of Chicago. 

II. Business Session. 

1. Report of the Advisory and Nominating Committee. 

2. Report of the Research Committee. Remarks on Linguistic 
Research in Germany during the War. Otto Springer, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

3. Report of the Committee on German-American Dialects. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Edwin C. Roedder (deceased), Ch.; 

Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania, W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Research Committee: Edward H. Sehrt, George Washington Univ., Ch.; 

E. C. Roedder; J. A. Walz; Carl Selmer; Otto Springer. 

Committee on German-American Dialects: E. C. Roedder, Ch.; Leonard 

Bloomfield; F. W. Bradley; Hans Kurath; Alfred Senn. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to a meeting of the Germanic 
Section (open to the public) beginning at 2:30 P.M. and two divi- 
sions of Discussion Groups beginning at 2:00 and 3:45 P.M. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
[West Ballroom] 


Chairman, Professor HENRY W. NoRDMEYER of the University 
of Michigan; Secretary, Professor OTTO SPRINGER of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

1. ‘‘Thomas Mann as a Literary Interpreter and Cultural 

Mediator.’”’ By Professor Anna Jacobson of Hunter College. 


[From Richard Dehmel’s letter in 1894 who sought Thomas Mann's literary collaboration, 
to Walter von Molo’s request in 1945, Thomas Mann has often received unusual acclaim in the 
world of letters. Both Schiller and Goethe have entered into his epic work, and the centenaries 
of both these poets found Thomas Mann in the front line of literary interpretation. Critical 
essays have come from the pen of an admiring and understanding reader. Power of observation 
and absorption linked with erudition and aristic sensitiveness have singled him out for the role 
of a preserver, interpreter, and mediator.] 


2. ‘‘Ueber Coethe und Valéry.’”’ By Professor HERBERT 
STAINER of Wheaton College (Mass.). 


[In welchem Sinne lassen sich diese beiden Manner vergleichen, der griésste deutsche 
Dichter und einer der ersten Franzosen unserer Zeit? Beide sind aufs Universale gerichtet, beide 
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stehen in vielem allein. Anders als viele Dichter, misstrauen sie der Geschichte und der Philo- 
sophie, sind sie der Empirie zugewandt und den Naturwissenschaften. Es kann sich nicht um 
Vergleichung einzelner Stellen handeln, vielmehr nur um einen vorsichtigen Versuch, zwei 
geistige Haltungen durch Gegen- und Nebeneinanderstellung zu erhellen.] 


3. ‘‘Wandlungen des Lutherbildes und der Lutherforschung.”’ 
By Professor WERNER RICHTER of Elmhurst College. 


[Luthers Gestalt wird betrachtet werden, wie sie sich durch die Jahrhunderte spiegelt und 
wandelt im geistigen Leben und in der Dichtung Deutschlands. Aus einem Uberblick iiber die 
Lutherforschung, insbesondere iiber die Aufschwiinge und Riickschlige der germanistischen Ar- 
beit, soll herausgearbeitet werden, was Luther fiir die Entwicklung und das Leben der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur bedeutet.] 


4. “Simplicissimus the Saturnine.’’ By Professor HELMUT 
REHDER of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Some principles of traditional mediaeval astrology and characterology, when applied to 
Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, render transparent the complex continuity and structure of 
the novel, both as to sequence of events and moral significance of characters.] 


5. “Child Language and Bilingualism in Linguistic Science.” 
By Professor \..ERNER F. LEOPOLD of Northwestern University. 


_ {Survey and appraisal of work done by linguistic scholars and others on child language and 
bilingualism. The bearing of the work on general and specific linguistics: phonetics, morphology, 
syntax, semantics; mixed languages, the substratum theory, the origin of language.] 


6. ‘‘The Dance of Death in German Folkdrama of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries,’ Henri Stegemeier, Univ. of 
Illinois. 


[Personified death appears in innumerable South German Folkdramas after 1500. The 
majority are religious plays: Paradiesspiel, Weihnachtsspiel, Herodesspiel, Passionsspiel, etc., 
ranging from crude dialectic scenes to elaborate baroque spectacles. Death's moralizing mono- 
logues betray clerical authorship. 

Death’s frequent appearance in diversified folkdramas occurs after the pictorial and liter- 
ary tradition of the medieval Dances of Death reached the zenith of their popularity. In early 
moralities he was an allegorical figure. In Folkdramas his character comes directly as a survival 
from the Dances. Death unexpectedly and ruthlessly strikes down all classes of society, without 
distinction, admonishing sinners to repent. Some Folkdramas have almost only dramatized the 
texts to the popular pictures of the Dances, other elaborate only certain scenes. Invariably, 
however, Death summarizes dramatically the motifs and conventions of the Dances.] 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Orie W. Long, Williams Coll., Ch.; 
tan M. Price, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Friedrich Bruns, Univ. of 
isconsin. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
EIGHTH DIVISION: 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, PIERRE DELATTRE, Univ: 
of Oklahoma; Secretary, MArIo Pet, Columbia Univ. [Room 416] 
I. Papers. 
1. “Some Assibilations in Canadien.’ William N. Locke, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
2. “Problems of Contiguous Vowels in Spanish.’’ Antonio M. de la 
Torre, Univ. of Oklahoma. 
3. “Some Juncture Phenomena in Modern French.” Robert A. 
Hall, Jr., Brown Univ. 
II. Reports of Committees. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Joseph M. Carriére, Univ. of Vir- 
oe Ch.; R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin; Charles C. Fries, Univ. of 
ichigan. 


English ITI: Chaucer. Chairman, WoopBurRN O. Ross, Wayne Univ.; Secretary, 
RoBeErtT A. PRATT, Queens Coll. [Room 412] 

I. Paper. 
1. ‘‘Manly’s Conception of the Early History of the Canterbury 
Tales.” Mrs. Germaine Dempster. (20 min.) Discussion. (5 min.) _ 
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II. Business. 

1. Report of the Committee for the Chaucer Research Project. The 
Committee, having surveyed several possibilities for publication of a 
single volume, and having investigated one of these possibilities for 
two years by discussion and correspondence, now proposes the pub- 
lication of a series of tests, based on medieval manuscripts, to form 
a ‘‘Chaucer Library.’’ Margaret Schlauch, New York. (Report and 
discussion, 1 hour.) 

2. Report of the Bibliography and Research Committee, Roland 
M. Smith, Univ. of Illinois. (2 min.) 

3. Report of the Nominating Committee, James A. Work, Stan- 
ford. (3 min.) 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: James A. Work, Ch.; Laura H. 
Loomis, J. S. P. Tatlock, J. Burke Severs, Sanford B. Meech. 

Bibliography and Research Committee: Roland M. Smith, Ch.; Thomas A. 
Kirby, Martin M. Crow. 


English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, HELEN C. WuitTE, Univ. of 

Wisconsin; Secretary, T. S. K. Scott-Craic, Dartmouth Coll. 

i [South Ballroom] 
I. be ae : The Place of Religion in Seventeenth Century Literary and Intellectual 
istory. 

A Symposium, with suggestions for future research, by William 
Haller, Barnard Coll., Columbia Univ. and Louis B. Wright, Henry 
E. Huntington Library. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Commitiee: Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers Univ., Ch.; 
Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ.; R. Florence Brinkley, Goucher Coll.— 
Bibliography Committee: James G. McManaway, Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Ch.; Louis B. Wright; Edward N. Hooker; R. C. Bald; Walter E. Houghton. 
Microfilm Committee: James M. Osborn, Yale Univ., Ch.; Mark Eccles; Roger 
E. Bennett; Harris Fletcher. 


English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, W1LL1AM D. TEMPLEMAN, Univ. of 
Southern California; Secretary, PAULL F. BAum, Duke Univ. 
[Upper Tower] 
I. Papers. 
1. “Anthony Trollope as a Literary Critic.’’ Bradford A. Booth, 

Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 

2. “An Inquiry into Buxton Forman’s Nineteenth Century 

Bibliographical Essays.”’ Fannie Ratchford, Univ. of Texas. 

II. Business. 
1. Report on The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature, Joseph 

E. Baker, Univ. of Iowa. 

2. Reports of Committees. 

Nominating Committee: J. Gordon Eaker, Kansas State Teachers Coll., Ch.; 
E. G. Sutcliffe, Purdue Univ., William Irvine, Stanford Univ. 

Bibliography Committee: Charles F. Harrold, Ch.; William D. Templeman; 
Austin Wright; William Irvine.—Executive Committee: William D. Templeman 
(1946), Ch.; Carl J. Weber (1945); Richard W. Armour (1946); Emery E. Neff 
(1947); Howard F. Lowry (1947).—Program Committee: Finley M. K. Foster, 
Ch.; Frederick E. Faverty; Joseph E. Baker. 


French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, SAMUEL F. 
WLLL, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, RoBERT J. CLEMENTS, Harvard Univ. 
[Room 417] 
I. Papers. 

1. “The Dispute over the Authorship of the Contr’Un,” Harry 

Kurz, Queens College, Flushing. 
2. ‘‘Ronsard’s Amours XXXII” and the ‘‘Donna Soisseubuda.”’ 

A. H. Schutz, Ohio State Univ. 
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3. ‘Theory (and Practice?) of the Pléiade,’’ Stowell C. Goding, 

Massachusetts State College. 

II. Business. 
1. Report of Nominating Committee, and elections. 
2. Report of Bibliography Committee. 
3. Other business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Robert V. Merrill, Univ. of Chicago, 
Ch.; Edward F. Meylan, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Warner F. Patterson, 
Univ. of Michigan.— Bibliography Committee: William L. Wiley, Univ. of N. 
Carolina, Ch.; Samuel F. Will, Univ. of Illinois. 


NINTH DIVISION: 3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, JoHN J. PARRY, Univ. 
of Illinois; Secretary, CHARLES J. DONAHUE, Fordham Univ.; Acting Secre- 
tary, Vernam Hall, New York Univ. [Room 416] 

I. Papers. 

1. “Sources of the Middle Irish Alexander.” Robert T. Meyer, 

Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “The Auraicept na n Eces and the Ancient Irish Laws.” Howard 

Meroney, New York State Teachers Coll. 

3. ‘‘The Celtic Collections in the Newberry Library.” Arthur 

C. L. Brown, Northwestern Univ. To be followed by a general dis- 

cussion of the Celtic resources of American libraries. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Adusory and Nominating Commiitee: Fred N. Robinson, Harvard Univ., 
Ch.; Roland M. Smith, Univ. of Illinois; John L. Gerig, Columbia Univ.— 
Research Committee: Fred N. Robinson, Harvard Univ., Ch.; Roland M. 
Smith; Kenneth Jackson; Vernon Hull; Myles Dillon. 


Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, THELMA G. JAMEs, 
Wayne University; Secretary, Louis C. Jongs, State College, —— New 
York. (South Ballroom] 

I. Papers. 

1. ‘Popular Legends (Sagen) and Literature with German, esp. 

Rhenish, examples.’”’ Ernst A. Philippson, University of Michigan. 

2. “‘Danish Legends in Ephraim, Utah.’’ Hector Lee, Utah Hu- 
manities Research Foundation. 
3. “‘Dan De Quille’s Contributions to Tell Tale Lore.’’ C. Grant 

Loomis, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Nominating Commitiee: Stith Thompson, Indiana Univ., Ch.; Wayland 
Hand, Univ. of California (Berkeley) ; Levette J. Davidson, Univ. of Denver.— 
Committee on the Proverb: Bartlett J. Whiting, Harvard Univ., Ch.; Morris P. 
Tilley, Univ. of Michigan; Francis W. Bradley, Univ. of South Carolina; Archer 
Taylor, Univ: of California; Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina.—Commit- 
tee on Folksong: Edwin C. Kirkland, Univ. of Tennessee, Ch.; Alton C. Morris, 
Univ. of Florida; George Herzog, Columbia Univ.; Archer Taylor, Univ. of 
California; Arthur Kyle Davis, Univ. of Virginia. 


French I: Linguistics and Medieval Literature. Chairman, JEAN GRAY WRIGHT, 
Westhampton Coll., Univ. of Richmond; Secretary, Linton C. STEVENS, 
Michigan State College. [Room 417] 

Papers 
1. “‘Notes on the Career of Aimeric de Peguilhan.” Frank M. 
Chambers, Northwestern Univ. 
2. “Old French Grifaigne and the MHG Herzog Ernst.”” Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina. 
II. Summaries of Work in Progress. : 
“ote Matiére of Chrétien de Troyes.’’ Roger S. Loomis, Colum- 
ia Univ. 


2. ‘“‘Manuscripts and Redactions of the First Continuation of 
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Chrétien’s Perceval.’’ William Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
III. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Alexander H. Schutz, Ohio State 
Univ., Ch., (1945); Edwin B. Williams, Univ. of Pennsylvania (1946); Edwin B. 
Place, Northwestern Univ. (1947). 


Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Acting 
Chairman, HARVEY L. JoHnson, Northwestern Univ.; Acting Secretary, 
GLEN WILLBERN, Indiana Univ. Room 412] 

I. Papers. 

1. ‘“‘Erico Verissimo’s Success as a Creator of Character.”’ Linton 

Lomas Barrett, Univ. of Kansas. 

2. ‘‘Typhoon.”’ Henry R. Kahane, Univ. of Illinois. 
3. ‘‘Dante and Camées.” Vincenzo Cioffari, Hunter College. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: D. L. Hamilton, Univ. of Texas, Ch.; 
R. E. Warner, Univ. of Colorado; G. S. De Land, Denison Univ.; E. B. 
Williams, Univ. of Pennsylvania.—Bibliography and Research Committee: M. A. 
Zeitlin, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, Ch.; F. B. Agard, Univ. of Chicago; 
José Famadas, Columbia Univ. 


Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, CAROLINE 
Brapy, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secretary, OTTO SPRINGER, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. [Room 418] 
Papers. 
1. ‘“‘The Frisians at Bravellir.’’ Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins 
Univ. 
2. ‘Scandinavian Influence on the Olc Russian Prince Igor?”’. 
Margaret Schlauch, New York Univ. 
3. ‘‘The Social and Religious Element in the Writings of Elin 
Waegner.”’ Howard T. Lutz, Univ. of Minnesota. 
II. Business and Abstracts of Papers. 
“The Sources of William Dunlap’s Ella, A Norwegian Tale.” 
Adolph B. Benson, Yale Univ. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Alrik Gustafson, Univ. of Minnesota, 
os Stefan Einarsson, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; Henning Larsen, Univ. of 
inois. 
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INDEX OF SECTIONS AND GROUPS 


Sections 

. ‘ . ‘ page 
English Section I (English to 1650)—Fri. at 9:30...............0000es 13 
English Section II (English, incl. American, after 1650)—Thurs. at 2:30. 8 
ee ng ce canoer eseesenssasevessesenses es 20 
Sere SOCUIOMN IE, BE BID o5i5 cs ccc ccwweecoseccseseesesoesene 24 
ee HR OE BiB in ccc ccccccscccccccesssssevceses 7 

Discussion Groups 
American Literature—Sat. at 9:15 and 11..........csccccccsvccccecs 21 
Celtic I (Celtic Languages and Literatures)—Sat. at 3:45............. 27 
Comparative Literature I (Prose Fiction)—Sat. at 9:15............... 21 
Comparative Literature II (Popular Lit.)—Sat. at 3:45............... 27 
Comparative Literature III (Arthurian)—Fri. at 4.................... 18 
Comparative Literature IV (The Renaissance)—Thurs. at 3:45........ 11 
Comparative Literature V (Anglo-French)—Fri. at 4.................. 18 
Comparative Literature VI (Anglo-German)—Thurs. at 2............. 9 
Comparative Literature VII (Franco-German)—Thurs, at 11.......... 6 
English I (Old English) —Sat. at 9215. ..........cccceccccccccscccnes 22 
English II (Middle English Lang. and Lit.)—Sat. at 11............... 23 
eS ee SE OE sc crews cesevereesesveseseveereses 25 
English IV (The Period of Spenser)—Thurs at 2...............0000005 9 
ew AE ee a ) eee ee 19 
English VI (The Seventeenth Century)—Sat. at 2...............0000- 26 
English VII (The Classical Period) —Fri. at 9:15.............00 eee ees 14 
English VIII (Second Half XVIIIth Cent.)—Fri. at 11................ 16 
English IX (Wordsworth and His Contemporaries)—Sat. at 9:15....... 22 
English X (Victorian Literature)—Sat. at 2...........0.ccceeeeeeeees 26 
English XI (Contemporary Literature)—Fri. at 4................00005 19 
English XIII (Present-Day English)—Thurs. at 3:45................. 11 
English XIV (English Drama)—Thurs. at 2.............. cee eeeeees 10 
French I (Linguistics and Medizval Lit.)—Sat. at 2.................. 27 
French II (XVIth Century)—Sat. at 3:45........... ccc cece ee ceeees 26 
French III (Literature of the XVIIth Century)—Thurs. at 2........... 10 
French V (Literature of the XVIIIth Century)—Thurs. at 3:45........ 12 
French VI (Literature of the XIXth Century)—Fri. at 9:15........... 14 
French VII (Literature of the XXth Century)—Fri. at 11............. 16 
French VIII (North American French Lang. and Lit.)—Thurs. at 11.... 6 
General Topics I (Poetic Form and General Aesthetics)—Fri. at 11..... 15 
General Topics II (Romanticism)—Sat. at 11.............. ccc eeeeee 23 
General Topics IV (Practical Phonetics)—Sat. at 2..............00055 25 
General Topics V (Experimental Phonetics)—Thurs. at 2.............. 9 
General Topics VI (Literature and Society) —Thurs. at 11............. 5 
General Topics VII (Literature and Science)—Thurs. at 11............ 5 
General Topics VIII (Bibliographical Evidence)—Thurs. at 3:45....... 11 
General Topics IX (Literature and the Arts of Design)—Thurs. at 11... 6 
German I (Historical Grammar)—Sat. at 11............ 00. eseeeeees 24 
German II (Lang. and Lit. to 1700)—Sat. at 9:15............... 0 sees 22 
Se i icectncbenbacsacedesseoscoresces 19 
German IV (Literature of the XIXth Century)—Fri. at 9:15.......... 14 
German V (Modern German Literature)—Fri. at 11...............06. 16 
Italian I (Medieval and Renaissance Italian)—Fri. at 9:15............ 15 
Italian II (Modern Italian)—Thurs. at 3:45......... 0.0 .c ec ee cee eees 12 
Portuguese I (Lang. & Lit. Galicia, Portugal & Brazil)—Sat. at 2...... 28 
Scandinavian I (Scandinavian)—Sat. at 2..........ccee see ceeceeeees 28 
ced ecaee needed tede ee REhEENO Se 0000 4% 23 
Spanish I (Language and Medizval Literature)—Fri. at 9:15.......... 15 
Spanish II (The Renaissance and Golden Age)—Fri. at 11............. 16 
Spanish III (Modern Spanish Literature) —Fri. at 4...............005 19 
Spanish IV (Latin American)—Thurs. at 2.......6..... eee eeeeeeees 10 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


IN 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Prepared for 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


By 
THOMAS CLARK PoLtock, New York University 
with the co-operation of 
WILLIAM CLyDE DEVANE, Yale University 
and 


RoserT E. SPILLer, Swarthmore College 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
of The Modern Language Association of America 
New York, 1945 


(vit + 32 pp.) Price 25 cents 

















Votice -s AW Nicwhers 


The enclosed envelope for your 1946 annual dues ($5.00) 
is a device to save you postage and our understaffed office 
a fortnight of routine work. Dues run uniformly from Janu- 
ary Ist, and non-payment by October Ist requires removal 
from our membership list, except for enlisted personnel in 
the Armed Forces. Prompt payment assists us in planning 
and reduces May Ist billing. Explicitly we ask that you do 
not incur serious inconvenience. We seek to elininate delay 


through inattention. 


Members of twenty years standing are advised to consider 
whether life membership (at fifty dollars) is not likely to 
prove less expensive. All money paid for life memberships 
is added to the Permanent Fund, largely invested in Govern- 
ment securities. 


Faithfully yours, 


Percy W. LONG, Secretary 


LYMAN R. BRADLEY, Treasurer 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


Friday, December 28, 1945 


PROGRAM 


Luncheon. Short talks by M. J. J. Viala, Consul 
Général of France at Chicago, and M. J. W. 
Walch, of the French Press and Information 
Service at Chicago. 


Address: “Paul Hazard, conscience francaise, 
conscience humaine,” Professor Robert Vigneron, 


University of Chicago. 


Business Meeting. Reports of Officers and Com- 
mittees. Actions of Executive Council. New Busi- 


ness. Discussion. 
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THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE 


will hold its fifth session 
in 
New York City 
on the invitation of 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


from Monday, September g 
to Saturday, September 14 


1946 


The program will consist of four conference sections and 
several evening lectures. Full details will be given in the 
General Program when it is published. 


THE SUPERVISING COMMITTEE 


ERNEST HUNTER WRIGHT, Chairman 
Columbia University 


FRANCES A, FOSTER RupDOLF KIRK 
Vassar College Rutgers University 
DoroTHY BETHURUM ELIZABETH MANWARING 
Connecticut College Wellesley College 
CLEANTH BROOKS NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON 
Louisiana State University Yale University 
GEORGE F. WHICHER WILLARD THORP 
Amherst College Princeton University 


Address all communications to James L. Clifford, Acting Secretary, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 









































JUNIOR YEAR IN ZURICH 


Executive Council 


President: Atrrep SENN (Pennsylvania) 

Vice-President: Mrs. ANNA R. Zo.utncer (Brooklyn) 
Secretary: G. S. Dickinson (Vassar) 

Treasurer: ALFRED Harner (G. E. Stechert & Co.) 


Joun C. BLANKENAGEL MAGDALENE SCHINDELIN 
(Wesleyan) (Wellesley) 


Atzapa Comstock (Mt. Holyoke) Henry E. Sicerist (Hopkins) 
Mrs. Lena F. Danme (Hunter) Wourcanc Stecnow (Oberlin) 


Hersert J. Davis (Smith) Lituian L. Srrorse (Vassar, 
Max Diez (Bryn Mawr) Emeritus) 
Evcar J. FisHer (Institute of Ine Wi-Bun K. Toomas (Carl Schurz 
ternational Education) Memorial Foundation) 
Paut G. Granam (Smith) ‘ Hans Varertaus (Siber Hegner 
Rura Hussanp (Institute of In. , © ©) 
ternational Education) Arnotp Wotrers (Yale) 
Artuur J. May (Rochester) A. E. Zucker (Maryland) 


W. A. Nettson (Smith, Emeritus) 


Anticipating that student passports and transportation facilities may 
be available by summer of 1946, preliminary plans have been pre- 
pared for the resumption of the intercollegiate 


JUNIOR YEAR IN ZURICH, IN 1946-47 
Prerequisite for membership: Two years of college German and 
approval of the applicant’s college. 
Open Meeting, 11 A.M., Thursday, Dec. 27, Room 418 





At the Junior Year Desk, Third Floor Lobby 


Copies of the preliminary Announcement, and information may 
be had from a representative of the Executive Council. 
* 





After the Convention, address correspondence to the Director 


Mr. Edmund E. Miller 
1123 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





“FOREIGN AREA STUDY” 























American Association of Teachers of Slavonic 
and East European Languages 


Aatseel 


President: George Bobrinskoy (University of Chicago) 


SECOND ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Room 122, Social Science Building, University of Chicago. 
During M.L.A. meeting a secretary will give information daily, 
beginning 9:30 a.m., December 27, 1945. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


5:30 p.m. December 29, 1945, in the above room. 
Before M.L.A. sessions address: Secretary of Aatseel, 505 Phil- 
osophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 

















AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Saturday and Sunday, December 29 and 30, 1945 


PROGRAM : 
Evening Session, December 29: 


7:00 Dinner. Reservations for the Dinner ($3.50 including gratuities) 
should be made in advance to Miss Elfriede M. Ackermann. Her 
address is Langland School, 2230 Cortland Street, Chicago; she 
is in charge of all arrangements. 


8:30 “The German Teacher in America,” Bayard Quincy Morgan, 
Stanford University. 


Morning Session, December 30: 
9:30-11:30 Papers: 

“Deutsche Geschichtsschreibung und westliche Zivilisation,” Arn- 
old Bergstrasser, University of Chicago. 
“Der Reim im deutschen Unterricht,” Carola Geigcr, De Paul 
University. 
A third paper may be announced later. 

11:30 Business Meeting. 
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Tei fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society 
will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, December 27 and 28, 
in conjunction with the meeting of the Modern Language Association. 
Members of the latter Association interested in folklore are cordially 
invited to attend the American Folklore Society’s program, which is as 
follows: 


DECEMBER 27 
I CN OE nnivccadevesecenstatiessddeeseedeus 2:30 P.M. 


DECEMBER 28 
Morning Program Meeting, Room 412 ...............ceeecee 9:15-11:30 A.M. 


Calvin Claudel, St. Louis University, “Techniques of Recording Louisiana 
French Folklore Material’ (10 minutes). 


Alexander H. Krappe, Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, “A Solomon Legend 
among the Indians of the North Pacific Coast” (10 minutes). 


Leah R. C. Yoffie, Cottey College, “Children’s Singing Games in St. Louis, 
Missouri” (15minutes). 


Francis Lee Utley, Ohio State University, “Abraham Lincoln and Adam's Rib” 
(15 minutes). 

Thelma James, Wayne University, “Wart Cures Collected in Detroit” (15 
minutes). 

“Current Folklore Projects and Research.” Reports from: M. Bryant, Ameri- 
can Dialect Society; L. J. Davidson, Western Folklore Conference ; Charles 
Hofman, American Museum of Natural History, Department of Education; 
T. James, Modern Language Association, Popular Literature Section; Elaine 
Lewis, New York City Folklore Collecting; Stith Thompson, Folklore 
—— of America; Newman I. White, The Brown Collection (5 minutes 
eat 


Afternoon Program Meeting, Room 412 ............+.e005- 2:00-4:30 P.M. 


Pan. S. Codellas, University of California Medical School, “Modern Greek 
Folklore: The Ampodema” (15 minutes). 


Ruth Underhill, U. S. Indian Office, “The Salt-Gathering Ritual of the Papago 
Indians” (15 minutes). 


Wayland D. Hand, University of California at Los Angeles, “German Folk- 
lore in Nazi Germany” (15 minutes). 


Levette J. Davidson, University of Denver, ‘Stories of Local Characters” 
(15 minutes). 


Russell K. Alspach, University of Pennsylvania, “The Use by Yeats and 
Synge of the Celtic Folktales of Patrick Kennedy” (20 minutes). 


Harriet Pawlowska, Pershing High School, Detroit, “Tendencies of the 
Polish Folksong and Folksinger in America” (15 minutes). 
Business Meeting, American Folklore Society, Room 412 .......... 4:30 P.M. 


Evening Bicctiae, Boe 412 oo icciscccccccusccescscecsvceeseess 8:15 P.M. 


Archer Taylor, University of California 
“Problems of Folklore” 


. Melville J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 
President, American Folklore Society, 1945 
“Folklore After a Hundred Years—A Re-definition” 











Just too late to make this conference 
ow but ready soon © A New Edition of 


LIPPMANN & NEVINS’S 


A MODERN READER 


This leading college “reader” gives as illuminating an intro- 
duction to modern life and thought as the first edition gave 
to the years immediately preceding World War II. Many 
new essays on current, vital issues by leading thinkers in a 
wide variety of fields have replaced some older selections. 
These newer essays, together with those retained because 
of their continued social, cultural, and literary importance, 
provide a stimulating background for student opinion and 
serve as examples to guide college freshmen in their own 
thinking and expression. 





Among those present + friends old and new 


Woo ..ey & Scott: College Handbook of Composi- 
tion, Fourth ed. 464p. $1.50 


BryaNT: A Functional English Grammar. 336p. $2.00 


ESPENSHADE, GATES & MALLE2yY: The Essentials of 
English Composition, Rev. 467p. $2.00 


SIMPSON, BROWN & STEGNER: The Research Paper. 
60p. $.50 


SIMPSON & NEvins: The American Reader. 884 p. $2.50 


Morrison & OTHERS: Five Kinds of Writing—-selec- 
tions from British and American authors, old and new. 
679p. $2.50 


BROOKE & PARADISE: English Drama, 1580-1642. 
1052p. $4.00 


SPENCER: Elizabethan Plays. 1181p. $4.00 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PPL LLLP ALAA MONO" 


























Victory Exhibit evs 


of Heath’s Modern Language Texts 


6 Come to Heath’s book exhibit booth if you want to see 
in concrete form the powerful effects the war has had on 
modern language teaching. Twenty-four separate publica- 
tions there displayed are witness to your recent war ex- 
perience of having to train students, within a few brief 
months’ time, to speak a foreign language. 


cows Today, after victory, not only modern language teachers, but 
a large part of the general American public as well, are convinced 
of the vital necessity for maintaining primary emphasis on spoken 
languages. Their conviction has grown from the widespread realiza- 
tion that a speaking knowledge of foreign languages is the most 
important key to international understanding and furtherance of the 


peace. 


Gw9 It is also our belief that the spoken language has come to stay 
as the indispensable means of communication among interdependent 
nations in a small world. To our twenty-four publications in spoken 
languages we will soon be adding a dozen more, now in preparation 
or in press. We are confident that among all our texts (in conver- 
sation, reading, or writing) instructors will also find those that meet 
their needs and appeal to their tastes for the more leisurely and 
culturally rich courses of the present and future. 


60th anniversary 1885-1945 











D. C. HEATH 4«.ND COMPANY 











The 


STYLISTIC DEVELOPMENT 


¢ KEATS 


BY 


WALTER JACKSON BATE 
Member of the Society of Fellows, 
Harvard University 


NEW YORK 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
LONDON: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MCMXLV 


Revolving Fund Series XIII. Price $3.00 
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GERMAN BOOKS 
Publisher and Bookseller 


NEW YORK 33 
851 West 177th Street 
NEW BOOKS: We are exclusive representatives of the most important publishers of 


German books in America, Switzerland, Sweden and England. Ask for our new 
catalogue number 31. On new books we grant teachers and libraries a discount, 


PERIODICALS: We are exclusive distributors of DIE NEUE RUNDSCHAU and 
DEUTSCHE BLATTER. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS: We' have the largest stock in America, We buy secondhand 
books continuously and pay you the highest possible prices. Ask for our many 
special lists of books comprising all fields of literature. 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS: DIE SCH6NSTEN DEUTSCHEN LIEDER zum 


Founded 1933 


Singen und zum Spielen. Erste Folge 21 songs, 48 pages, paper $1.00 
Zweite Folge 18 songs, 48 pages, paper $1.00 
JUHN, Kurt: Der Hexenhammer. With 8 original lithographs by Erich Godal. 
Numbered edition 32 pages, cloth $2.25 
KAHN, Fritz: First Aid. With more than 100 instructive illustrations. Remainder 
of the ist edition paper $0.25 

2nd revised edition cloth $0.75 


MEYER, Oscar: Von Bismarck zu Hitler. Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen. 240 
pages, with the author’s portrait and list of names, cloth $2.75 


OSBORN, Max: Der bunte Spiegel. Erinnerungen aus dem Kunst-, Kultur- und 
Geistesleben 1890 bis 1933. With 5 facsimiles and 2 pictures. 290 pages, cloth $3.75 
Numbered and signed copy, cloth $5.00 


PERL, Walter H.: Thomas Mann 1933 bis 1945. Vom deutschen Humanisten zum 


amerikanischen Weltbiirger. 64 pages, board $1.50 
(Suitable for classroom-reading!) 


ROSENTHAL von GROTTHUSS, Alfred: Kein Dritter Weltkrieg! With the 


author’s portrait and list of names. 211 pages, cloth $2.75 
URZIDIL, Johannes: Der Trauermantel. Eine Erzahlung aus Adalbert Stifters 
Jugend und Kindheit. 72 pages, cloth $1.50 


Numbered and signed copy, cloth $2.50 
(Especially recommended for classroom-reading!) 
DOKUMENTE DES ANDEREN DEUTSCHLAND: 
Volume I: Goerdelers Politisches Testament. With one lithograph by Stumpf, 
one facsimile and a list of names, 72 pages, cloth $1.60 


Volume II: Ernst Jiinger. Die Wandlungen eines deutschen Dichters und Pa- 
trioten. By Karl O. Paetel. With one portrait. 72 pages, cloth $1.75 

Volume IIX: Deutsche Innere Emigration. Compiled and interpreted by Karl O. 
Paetel, Dorothy Thompson, Carl Zuckmayer and others. Articles by 
Bergengriin, Bischof von Galen, Goerdeler, Jiinger, Walter von Molo, 
Pastor Nieméller, Frank Thiess, Ernst Wiechert and many others. 
(In preparation.) 

Volume IV: Deutsche Martyrer in Konzentrationslagern. By Heinz Langerhans, 
(In preparation.) 

Volume V: Lyrik aus dem Deutschland von 1944, 
(In preparation.) 

y—> See our book-exhibition at the convention in Chicago! <~« 


We specialize in German books only. 


Krawe—-—— 
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Viaje de Negocios 
Jaime Homero Arjona, University of Connecticut 
232 pages $1.80 


Vasco Niiiez de Balboa 


Octavio Méndez Pereira, Formerly President, University of Panama 
Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin 
268 pages $1.60 


A New Approach to Spanish 
First Year Second Year 
636 p. $1.96 688 p. $2.12 


Louis Cabat, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
George Fanning, Jr., Curtis High School, Staten Island, N.Y. 


Practical Spanish Grammar 


H. B. Holmes, University of Kentucky 
J. E. Hernandez, United States Military Academy 
242 pages $1.50 


Spanish Review Grammar 


Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin 
156 pages $1.40 


Buenos Amigos, Buenos Vecinos 
Raymond L. Grismer, University of Minnesota 
César I. Arroyo, Latin-American Studio, St. Paul 
126 pages $1.20 


El Gaucho y La Pampa 


L. Clark Keating, George Washington University 
Joseph S. Flores, University of Illinois 
193 pages $1.40 


American Book Company 




















ND books 





are well-printed, inexpensive 


S E L E C T | 0 N S 0 F texts suitable for class-room 
F L A $ \) I C P 0 F T R Y study and assigned reading. 


° 
Pamphlet 50¢; Boards $1 


Some Poems and a Devotion THE NEW CLASSICS 
of Donne 
$1 EACH 
A Season in Hell by Rimbaud 
More Poems from the Palatine (with French) 
Anthology, trans. by Fitts Three Lives by Stein 
Some Odes of Pindar, ‘ , 
trans. by Lattimore A Room With a View 
A Satire Against Mankind and by Forster 
Other Poems by Rochester Amerika by Kafka 
3 Russian Poets, Selections from 
Pushkin, Lermontov, and Tyut- The Longest Journey 
chev, trans. by Nabokov by Forster 
The Book of Hours by Rilke, trans. ; 
by Deutsch (German incl.) The Spotls of Poynton 
by Henry James 


. Three Tales by Flaubert 


MAKERS (iF MODERN A Handful of Dust 


Some Poems by Herrick 


Selected Poems of Melville 





by Evelyn Waugh 


LITERATU SE 
sowed OTHER ND BOOKS 


Stephen Hero 
by James Joyce. $3.50 


James Joyce by Levin 
Virginia Woolf y Daiches 
E. M. Forster by Trilling ~ 


Gogol by Nabokov Faust 
L by Goethe. (German & Eng- 
orca by Hon:g ZX 
; lish). $3.00 
G. M. Hopkins by The Kenyon . : 
Critics Stories of Artists & Writers 
T. S. Eliot by Schwartz «.- by-Henry James. $3.50 


NEW DIRECTIONS e NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


and the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


cordially invite you to visit their book exhibit at the 
1945 Convention of The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America where you will have an opportunity 
to look over the new and important works in your 
special field of interest and where our representatives 
will give you information about our forthcoming 
books. 


— 























Foundation Books of Language 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely revised in the 
past 25 years. Up to date for today’s needs. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Fifth Edition 
The best handy-size dictionary because it contains all the 


words most commonly used. 1,300 pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, giving their 


antonyms, and analogous and contrasted words. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and women of all 


countries, with name pronunciations. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH 


By Kenyon & Knott 
A general-purpose, handy guide to pronunciation, using the 


International Phonetic Alphabet, 


On Display at the M.L.A. Meeting 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


























F & R Books for language studies 


Modern English Readings by LOOMIS & CLARK (968+ 1 pp., 
$2.50) continues to be one of the most widely used of the freshman 
anthologies. A new edition is now in preparation and will be ready 
late in the Spring of 1946. Other texts that teach “good writing 
through intelligent reading” include: Reading for Ideas by HARRI- 
SON & CHRISTIAN (492 pp., $1.50), Studies in Prose by STEFFAN, 
DORAN & TROWBRIDGE (117 pp., $1.00), Writing and Reading 
English Prose by HARD, KIRK & MARCOUX (860 pp., $2.75), and 
Patterns of Reading and Writing by CONLEY (772 pp., $2.25). 


English Communication by TAFT, McCDERMOTT, JENSEN & 
YEAGER (435 pp., $1.50) is a compact handbook of speaking and 
writing, and The Technique of Composition by TAF’, MCDERMOTT 
& JENSEN (628 pp., $1.75) is a basic text for the composition 
course. 


Two unusual anthologies are Literary Masters of England by BUSH- 
NELL, FULCHER & TAYLOR (1158 pp., $4.00), and A Book of 
Children's Literature by HOLLOWELL (942 pp., $3.75). Fundamentals 
of Play Directing by DEAN (428 pp., $3.00) is an important book 
for teachers of play production. 


The French list includes these excellent texts: Aspects de la Guerre 
Moderne by SHEFFER (211 pp., $1.50), and Elementary French by 
CARMAN (383 pp., $2.00). Two widely used review grammars are: 
French Reviewed by FRASER (164 pp., $1.50), with separate Work- 
book (238 pp., $1.50), and an Alternate Workbook (316 pp., $1.50) ; 
and Transition to Reading and Writing French by HOCKING & 
CARRIERE (225 pp., $1.75). 


Among the reading texts in French are: L'Atlantide by BENOIT (172 
+ li pp., $1.25), a tale of adventure edited by T. R. Palfrey; La 
Maison de Penarvan ty SANDEAU (228 pp., $1.25), a historical 
novel set in the time of the French Revolution edited by Henry 
Haxo; Nos Amis by SCHUTZ (147 + xxii pp., $1.50), sketches of 
French life in the cities and provinces. 


Two well-known German texts are: Introduction to German by De- 
VRIES (216 pp., $1.60), distinguished by its clear exposition of 
dificult grammatical concepts; and Civil and Military German by 
PFEFFER (216 pp., $2.50), a text that stresses the colloquial pattern 
and at the same time provides information essential to an understand- 
ing of present-day Germany. 


If you teach any of these courses and are not familiar with 
these texts, write for examination copies. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 


College Department 
232 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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New Books of the 
Dryden Press 





(PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER. 1945) 
DEL SOLAR HISPANICO 


Lecturas de literatura espafiola e hispanoamericana, edited 
by Amelia A. de del Rio and Angel del Rio 


(TO APPEAR SPRING 1946) 
IBEROAMERICA: REVISED EDITION 


Enlarged and revised edition of the well-known textbook 
by Américo Castro, with many distinctive new features 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH CONVERSATION 


A beginning text for college Spanish, prepared by R. L. 
Grismer and L. C. Keating, with sparkling illustrations 


DOS CONQUISTADORES 


Subtitled “La espada y la cruz”—a distinguished original 
text for use early in first year by Manuel Salas 


BEGINNING FRENCH READER AND 
INTERMERIATE FRENCH READER 
Two volumes, based on an unusual, practical new plan, by 
Frederic Ernst and H. Stanley Schwarz. Either volume can 
be used independently. A conversational approach to read- 

ing. 


Complete descriptive literature on request 


THE DRYDEN PRESS, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 












































Oe 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


made real and life-like 


By LINGUAPHONE 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the most efficient 
help to teacher and pupil in the study of English speech and foreign 
languages. Through EAR and EYE Linguaphone electrical record- 
ings, and texts vitalize the language lesson, stimulate interest and 


aid memory. 


The Linguaphone foreign language re- 
cordings (in 29 languages) were made 
by some of the foremost language au- 
thorities at the Sorbonne, Bonn, Géttin- 
gen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Columbia and many other uni- 
versities. 

More than 150 educators and linguists 
cooperated in making these electrical tran- 
scriptions the most natively authentic ever 
recorded. 








CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


One of the most complete catalogues of English Speech recordings 
is now available. It includes English and American phonetics, pro- 
nunciation, intonation, conversation, dialect, Shakespeare, drama, 
poetry, famous readings, prose, oratory, etc. etc. Copy FREE on 


request. 

LINGUAPHONE SETS IN 29 LANGUAGES 
Spanish Russian Chinese Hebrew 
Portuguese Polish Japanese Syriac 
French Czech Persian Afrikaans 
German Swedish Arabic Efik 
Italian Norwegian Hindustani Hausa 
Dutch Finnish Bengali Esperanto 
Irish English* Malay Latin 


Greek 
* British and American pronunciation 


Send for FREE Booklets on Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


40 R.C.A. Building New York City 
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First of its kind... 


This first comprehensive Amer- 
ican-Spanish reference book 
shows how the spoken lan- 
guage and literary usage of 
each of the Spanish-speaking 
countries of America differ 
from standard Castilian 


AMERICAN- 
SPANISH 
SYNTAX 


By CHARLES E. KANY 


During the last several decades, with growing consciousness of 
national values, Spanish-American writers have made wide use 
of their local vernaculars in short stories, novels, and other 
literary forms. The average reader of Spanish has had great 
difficulty understanding this literature because of the many 
ways in which Spanish-American daily usage varies from the 
standard Castilian taught in most high school and college 
classes, Here, for the first time, such syntactical divergencies 
from standard Castilian are brought together in one compre- 
hensive reference book. Examples, taken directly from Ameri- 
can-Spanish literature, personal letters, and actual conversation, 
illustrate each point discussed. $6.00 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 ELLIS AVENUE - CHICAGO 37 
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The Ronald Press Company 


invites you to visit 
the exhibit of its 
publications in the fields 
of 
English Composition 
Erglish Literature 
French 


Spanish 





Company representatives will be glad to 
supply information about current and forthcom- 
ing publications. 


The Ronald Press Company (2) Publishers 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 Wo Established 1900 
























































PITMAN RUSSIAN BOOKS 


A modern and varied set of books for classroom and home- 
study use. Designed for those wishing to master the funda- 
mentals of the Russian language and to acquaint themselves 
with Russian life and customs. 


BONDAR'S SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN METHOD 
Conversational and Commercial 


6th Edition Revised by Louis Segal $2.50 


@ 
ROOTS OF THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE—Patrick $1.50 
ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO RUSSIAN PRONUNCIA- 
TION—Noyes and Patrick $ .85 
@ 
RUSSIAN READER SERIES—Patrick 
ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN READER $1.20 
INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN READER $2.25 
ADVANCED RUSSIAN READER $1.50 
e 
OTHER RUSSIAN READERS 
QUEEN OF SPADES—Pushkin (Bondar) $ .85 


SECOND RUSSIAN READER—Selected Authors (Segal) $ .60 
ELEMENTARY SCIENTIFIC RUSSIAN READER 


Znamensky $1.50 
e 


Also—RUSSIAN IDIOMS AND PHRASES—Segal § .75 
BORIS GODUNOV—Pushkin (Segal) $1.00 
RUSSIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRY—Olkhovsky—$1.00 
LESSON TO THE DAUGHTERS—Krylov (Meyendorff)—$1.00 
In Preparation: RUSSIAN FOR BEGINNERS—Sagovsky 


Send for Examination Copies on Approval 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


2 West 45th Street New York 19, N.Y. 




















BOOK NEWS 





Tops in their fields 








APPLETON’S NEW 
SPANISH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


By 
ARTURO CUYAS 


Revised and enlarged by Antonio Llano 


Octavo 539 pages $2.60 





APPLETON’S NEW 

ENGLISH-SPANISH 

SPANISH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


By 
ARTURO CUYAS 


Revised and enlarged by Antonio Llano 


Octavo 1135 pages Student’s Ed., $4.00 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 





















A New Anthology 


WEATHERLY-MOFFETT-PROUTY 
NOYES: The English Heritage 


Representative English literature, both prose and poetry, 
enough but not too much. With these books the beginning 
student stays with a fairly wide selection of authors long 
enough to know them. 


VOLUME I—from Beowulf to Burke 
VOLUME II—from Burns to Cecil Day Lewis 


Coming in 1940 


LESLIE: Spanish for Conversation, A Beginning 
Grammar 


HOLSKE-MEESSEN: Auf deutsch, bitte! 


Two new books, one for Spanish classes and one for French 
classes, using an oral-aural, mimic-memory method based on 
experience gained in teaching modern languages in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. 


AMNER-STAUBACH-BARR: Revista de 
América II 


A new collection of articles from Spanish periodicals in 
original Spanish. 


inn and Company 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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HENRY 





AND COMPANY 


Owl (oul), n. [ME. oule, ule, fr. AS. ile; of 
imitative origin] ; 

A member of a well-defined group of 
birds of prey, of more or less nocturnal 
habits, and with few exceptions beneficial 
to man. The colophon of Henry Holt and 
Company since its origin in 1866. 





Holt’s colophon has appeared in 
many different forms. The first version 
of the owl was used in Otto’s French 
Conversation Grammar in 1866. It be- 
came a streamlined figure in Goethe's 
Iphigenie auf Tauris in 1879, then 
changed to a modest and unassuming 


bird in Ramsey’s famous Textbook of 





Modern Spanish of 1896. The classical 
influence fel! upon it in 1901 with the 
publication of Edgren’s Italian Dic- 


tionary. 
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While on a trip to the conti- 
nent Henry Holt picked up an 
old Greek coin with the owl as 
its motif; that became another 
variant of the company’s colo- 
phon about 1903, in which year 
appeared the first of the six edi- 
tions of Vos’ Essentials of Ger- 
man. 


About the time of Crawford’s 
Spanish Composition (1910) and 
Morley’s Spanish Ballads (1911) 
Holt favored a much more formal 
bird. 


In the early twenties, when 
Nitze and Dargan had seen the 
first version of their History of 
French Literature come from 
press, and Wilkins was initiating 
his famous Spanish series, the owl 
somehow seemed left to his own 
devices. 


In the late twenties and in the 
thirties, Lankes’ woodcut owl 
graced Holt textbooks by Coin- 
dreau, Pargment, Cons, Pope and 
others, and the first text editions 
by Diamond and Reinsch. 


In the forties Holt has used 
many owls. The most popular has 
been that used in Rehder and 
Twaddell’s Conversational Ger- 
man and in LaGrone’s Conversa- 
tional Spanish for Beginners. 


The latest colophon is this 
year’s strong-willed fowl, which 
appears in Hooke and Miller's 
French Review Grammar. 
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While Holt’s “bookish” Owl has always been a reserved and 
dignified creature, his promotional colleague is a bird of different 
feather. The readers of this program are already acquainted, or 
will soon be, with the birds showr on this page. It should be 
mentioned that appropriate Briinhilde, Neapolitan, and Cariocan 
owls are now in production, and a Don Cossack variant is under 


discussion. 








On its eightieth birday Henry Holt and Company expresses its 
appreciation to all of its friends in every branch of modern 


language instruction. 
New York In Canada: 
Chicago H LT Clarke, Irwin 
San Francisco and Co., Toronto 
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Ready for Second Semester Use 


A COLLECTION 
OF READINGS 
FOR WRITERS 


By Harry SHAW 


With the editorial codperation of PHILIP BURNHAM, Harvard 
University, ADOLPHUS JEROME Bryan, Louisiana State 
University, and WILLIAM H. HILDRETH, 

Ohio State University 


This volume is actually a reprint of Part III of the 
newly revised A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESH- 
MAN ENGLISH. We are making it available as a 
separate volume in response to repeated requests 
from teachers who wanted to be able to use the 
readings with other rhetorics or handbooks. 


A COLLECTION OF READINGS FOR WRIT- 
ERS provides more than enough material for an 
entire year of Freshman Engiish. Its 69 selectior.s— 
843 large pages—are diversified, representative, and 
stimulating. Moreover they represent all of the 
dominant types of literature, including the novel. 
A feature of the book is the complete text of one 
of the most popular novels for use in the Freshman 
course, Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth. Biographical 
notes, critical comment, questions, and writing as- 
signments are provided for each selection. 


843 pages Price $2.80 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York City 16 

















132 OXFORD BOOKS by MEMBERS of the 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


These and other books of interest to members of the Association will 
be on display at the Oxford University Press booth. We cordially invite 
you to stop by and examine them. 


ADAMS, NICHOLSON B., & GRISMER, RAYMOND L. Tales from Spanish America. 
$1.75 
AYDELOTTE, FRANK. Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds. $3.50 
BARTON, FRANCES BROWN, & McMASTER, A. C. Sardou’s Les Femmes Fortes. 90¢ 
BAUDIN, MAURICE. Dumas’s Antony. 70¢ 
and BRANDON, EDGAR EWING. Dumas’s Henri III et sa cour, $1.05 
Lesage’s Turcaret. 85¢ 
BEACH, LEONARD B., & WILLIAMS, STANLEY THOMAS. The Journal of Emily 
Foster. $5.00 
BELL, CLAIR HAYDEN. Grillparzer’s Weh dem, der Liigt! $1.05 
BENTLEY, GERALD EADES. The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. $12.50 
BERDAN, JOHN MILTON. Fourteen Stories from One Plot. $1.25 
BLANCHARD, RAE. The Correspondence of Richard Steele. $10.00 
BRANDON, EDGAR EWING, & BAUDIN, MAURICE. Dumas’s Henri III et sa cour. 
$1.05 
Lesage’s Turcaret. 85¢ 
BROOKE, C. F. TUCKER. Marlowe’s Work. $2.00 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. $5.00 
Shakespeare: Apocrypha. $3.00 
BUCK, PHILO MELVIN, JR. Directions in Contemporary Literature. College edition, $2.25 
BUSSE, ADOLPH. Selections from Goethe’s Prose. $1.05 
CAMPBELL, O. J. Shakespeare’s Satire. $3.75 
CHASE, STANLEY P. The Pearl (in modern verse). $1.00 
CHEW, SAMUEL CLAGGETT. The Crescent and the Rose. $5.00 
CILLEY, MELISSA, & SCANLON, C. L. First Portuguese Reader. $1.50 
CLIFFORD, JAMES LOWRY. Hester Lynch Piozzi. $6.50 
COOPER, LANE. Plato. College edition, $2.50 
Fifteen Greek Plays. $3.00 
CRAIG, HARDIN. The Enchanted Glass. $2.50 
CURRY, WALTER CLYDE. Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences. $2.50 
DAVIS, HERBERT JOHN. Swift’s The Drapier’s Letters. $7.00 
DEY, WILLIAM MORTON. Constant’s Adolphe. 90¢ 
DIECKHOFF, JOHN SIEMON. Milton on Himself. $3.50 
DIEZ, MAX, Introduction to German, $1.85 
DODDS, JOHN WENDELL. Thackeray: A Critical Portrait. $3.00 
and WHITRIDGE, ARNOLD. An Oxford Anthology of English Prose. $3.25 
DUNN, WALDO H., & STEPHENSON, N. W. George Washington. $10.00 
EATON, HORACE AINSWORTH. Thomas De Quincey. $5.00 
ECKELMANN, ERNEST OTTO. Droste-Hiilshoff’s Die Judenbuche. $1.00 
ENTWHISTLE, WILLIAM JAMES. European Balladry. $5.50 
Cervantes. $2.50 
ESPINOSA, AURELIO MACEDONIO. Espafia. 30¢ 
Historia de la Literatura Espafiola. $1.85 
ESPINOSA, AURELIO MACEDONIO, JR. Cuentitos Faciles. 30¢ 
Cuentos Castellanos. 30¢ 
EWING, MAJL, & McINTYRE, C. F. English Prose of the Romantic Period. $2.35 
FEISE, ERNST. Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. $1.20 
FERGUSON, JOHN DE LANCEY. Letters of Robert Burns. $9.50 
FOERSTER, NORMAN. American Critical Essays (XIX-XX Centuries). 95¢ 
GEDDES, JAMES, JR. French Pronunciation. $1.50 
GEROULD, GORDON HALL, Ballad of Tradition. $4.25 
GRAHAM, WALTER JAMES. The Letters of Joseph Addison. $8.00 
GREENE, RICHARD LEIGHTON. The Early English Carols. $10.00 

















GRIGGS, EARL LESLIE. Coleridge Fille. $3.75 
New Poems of Hartley Coleridge. $3.00 
and GRIGGS, G. E. Letters of Hartley Coleridge. $1.75 
GRISMER, RAYMOND L., & ADAMS, NICHOLSON B. Tales from Spanish America 
$1.75 
GUDDE, ERWIN G. Vesper’s Gute Geister. 90¢ 
GUYER, FOSTER ERWIN. Sand’s L’Homme de neige. 95¢ 
and BOVEE, A. G. Vingt contes favoris. $1.65 
HAMILTON, D. LEE, & FAHS, NED C. Anedotas Faceis. 30¢ 
HARPER, GEORGE McLEAN. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS (Introduction and Notes). 
$1.50 
HARRIS, JESSE W., ROBERTS, C. W., & JOHNSON, W. G. A Handbook of English. 
$1.35 
HARROLD, CHARLES FREDERICK, & TEMPLEMAN, WILLIAM DARBY. English 
Prose of the Victorian Era. $4.75 
HART, JAMES DAVID. The Oxford Companion to American Literature. $5.00 
HARTMAN, HERBERT WEIDLER, JR. A Petite Pallace of Pettie His Pleasure. $6.50 
HAUCH, EDWARD F. Essential German. $1.75 
HEWITT, THEODORE BROWN. Idiomatic German Composition, $1.10 
HOFACKER, ERICH. Great German Dramas Retold. $1.15 
HOLZKNECHT, KARL J. A Literary Map of the British Isles. 10, 
JOHNSON, WALTER G., ROBERTS, C. W., & HARRIS, J. W. A Handbook of 
English. $1.35 
JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C. Molina’s Los Tres Maridos Burlados. 30¢ 
JONES, W. POWELL. Practical Word Study. $1.00 
KENNEDY, CHARLES W. Beowulf. $1.75 
The Earliest English Poetry. $3.00 
KURZ, HARRY. Prevost’s Manon Lescaut. $1.20 
LANCASTER, H. CARRINGTON. Principal Rules of French Pronunciation. 15¢ 
and others. On Going to College. $1.85 
LANGLEY, ERNEST F. Beaumarchais’s Le Mariage de Figaro. $1.15 
LEARNED, HENRY DEXTER. Modern Introductory French Book. $1.75 
LEMAITRE, GEORGES E. Four French Novelists. $3.50 
LIEDER, FREDERICK WILLIAM CHARLES. German Poems and Songs. $1.75 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. $1.15 
Schiller’s Don Carlos. $1.55 
LOPEZ, ALBERT R. Bengoa’s El Recién Nacido. 30¢ 
LOWRY, HOWARD FOSTER. Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough. $3.50 
and TINKER, CHAUNCEY B. The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Commentary, $3.50 
and THORP, WILLARD. An Oxford Anthology of English Poetry. $3.25 
MacMILLAN, DOUGALD. Drury Lane Calendar. $7.00 
MANWARING, ELIZABETH WHEELER, & WARFEL, HARRY R. Of The People. $2.30 
MARCKWARDT, ALBERT H. Introduction to the English Language. $2.15 
MARTIN, JOHN L. Palacio’s El Alférez Real. $1.35 
McADAM, EDWARD L., JR., & SMITH, D. NICHOL. The Poems of Samuel Johnson. 
$7.50 
MORE, ROBERT PATTISON, & PALMER, PHILLIP MASON. Sources of the Faust 
Tradition. $3.50 
MORGAN, BAYARD QUINCY. Leskien’s Schuld? 85¢ 
MULLER, HENRY FRANCOIS, & VAILLANT, RENE E. G. Rousseau’s Discours. 80¢ 
MUNN, JAMES BUELL, and others. On Going to College. $1.85 
NORDMEYER, HENRY W., & RICHTER, K. E. Introduction to Commercial German. 95¢ 
OLMSTED, RICHARD H. El Abencerraje. 30¢ 
Isaacs’ Maria. 30¢ 
OSBORN, ANNIE MARION. Rousseau and Burke. $3.75 
OSGOOD, CHARLES GROSVENOR. Milton’s Poetical Works (Introduction). $1.50 
PALMER, PHILLIP MASON, & MORE, ROBERT PATTISON. Sources of the Faust 
Tradition. $3.50 
PARROTT, THOMAS MARC, & THORP, WILLARD. Poetry of the Transition, 1850- 
1914. College edition, $3.00 
PATCH, HOWARD ROLLIN. The Tradition of Boethius. $2.75 
PATTISON, WALTER T. Representative Spanish Authors. $4.00. In two vols., $2.25 ea. 














PEARSON, NORMAN HOLMES, & BENET, WILLIAM ROSE. The Oxford Anthology 
of American Literature. One volume $4.50. Vol. I (to Walt Whitman) $2.50; 
Vol. II $3.00 

PLACE, EDWIN B., & TORRES-RIOSECO, A. Contemporary Spanish Grammar. $1.80 

POTTLE, FREDERICK ALBERT, and others. Index to Private Papers of James Boswell. 

$21.00 

PRICE, LAWRENCE M. Wildenbruch’s Lachendes Land. 95¢ 

PUCKETT, HUGH WILEY. Keller’s Sieben Legenden. $1.25 

PURDY, RICHARD LITTLE. Sheridan’s The Rivals. $7.50 

RUSSELL, HARRY J. The Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms. Revised and 
enlarged edition ready shortly. 30¢ 

SAMPSON, HARRIET. Evelyn’s The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. $3.50 

SARGENT, RALPH MILLARD. At the Court of Queen Elizabeth. $3.50 

SCHENCK, EUNICE MORGAN, & CHERON, J. Handbook of French Correspondence. 

85¢ 

SCHONS, DOROTHY. Molina’s Los Tres Maridos Burlados. 30¢ 

SCHREIBER, CARL FREDERICK, & PIERCE, F. E. Fiction and Fantasy of German 

Romance, $1.85 

SCUDDER, TOWNSEND. The Lonely Wayfaring Man. $1.75 

SHACKFORD, MARTHA HALE. Letters from Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon. $2.00 

SHERBURN, GEORGE. The Early Career of Alexander Pope. $5.00 

SIMMONS, ERNEST JOSEPH. Dostoevski: The Making of a Novelist. $3.00 

SMITH, DANE FARNSWORTH. Plays About the Theatre in England. $4.00 

STEINHAUER, HARRY. Deutsche Kultur. $1.90 
and JESSIMAN, H. Modern German Short Stories. 95¢ 

TEMPLEMAN, WILLIAM DARBY, & HARROLD, CHARLES FREDERICK. English 

Prose of the Victorian Era. $4.75 
THOMPSON, HAROLD WILLIAM. Scottish Man of Feeling: Some Account of Henry 
Mackenzie. $5.00 
THORP, WILLARD, & LOWRY, HOWARD FOSTER. An Oxford Anthology of Eng- 
lish Poetry. $3.25 
and PARROTT, THOMAS MARC, Poetry of the Transition, 1850-1914. College 
edition, $3.00 

THORPE, CLARENCE DE WITT. The Mind of John Keats. $2.50 

TINKER, CHAUNCEY B. Boswell’s Letters. Two vols., $12.00 
and LOWRY, HOWARD FOSTER. The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Com- 

mentary. $3.50 
and others. On Going to College. $1.85 

TORRES-RIOSECO, ARTURO, and LOPEZ, A. R. Bengoa’s El Recién Nacido. 30¢ 
and PLACE, EDWIN B. Contemporary Spanish Grammar. $1.80 

TUPPER, FREDERICK, and 

TUPPER, JAMES WADDELL. Representative English Dramas from Dryden to Sheri- 

dan. $3.00 

UPHAM, ALFRED HORATIO. Typical Forms of English Literature. $1.25 

VAIL, CURTIS C. D. Graded German Short Stories. $1.25 

VAN SANTVOORD, GEORGE. Fowler’s Pocket’s Oxford Dictionary (American edu- 
cational edition). $1.15 

WARFEL, HARRY R., & MANWARING, ELIZABETH WHEELER. Of the People. $2.30 

WARREN, VIRGIL ALEXANDER, & SWAIN, JAMES O. Galarraga’s El Heroe. $1.25 

WEBER, CARL J. Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd. $1.00 

WEEKS, RAYMOND. Musset’s Quatre comédies. $1.10 

WHITRIDGE, ARNOLD, & DODDS,. JOHN WENDELL. An Oxford Anthology of 
English Prose. $3.25 

WICHELNS, HERBERT AUGUST, and others. On Going to College. $1.85 

WILLIAMS, CHARLES ALLYN. Raabe’s Die schwarze Galeere. $1.25 

WILLIAMS, STANLEY THOMAS. The Life of Washington Irving. $10.00 
The Journal of Washington Irving, 


1803. $3.00 

and BEACH, LEONARD B. The Journal 
of Emily Foster. $5.00 

and EDGE, M.E. A Bibliography of 


the Writings of Washington Irving, UNIVERSITY PRESS 

$5.00 Pidlishersof Fine Books fo ..er Your Centuries 
YOUNG, BEKT EDWARD. Moliére’s Le 

Tartuffe. 90¢ 
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INVITES YOU TO MEMBERSHIP 


Despite wartime difficulties, the two volumes described 
below have been distributed to members, and copies wiii be 
available to those who join while the books are still in print. 
They may be seen at this meeting in the display of Columbia 
University Press. 


The Index of Middle English Verse. By Carleton Brown and 
Rossell Hope Robbins. pp. xix-785. . 


Every known poem written in English between 1200 and 
1500 is included in the Index, with subject, rhyme form, 
location of manuscripts, and lists of printed appearances. 
With 4365 entries as against the 2273 in Brown’s Register, 
this volume renders the earlier work obsolete. 


Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and British America, and of English Books Printed 
in Other Countries: 1641-1700. Compiled by Donald Wing of 
the Yale University Library. Volume I (A-England, inclu- 
sive). 


The remaining two volumes of the Short-Title Catalogue 
will be published as soon as possible, Volume II now being 
in galley proof. Other important tool-books for literary and 
historical scholarship will follow. 


Dues (ten dollars per year) entitle members to the annual 
publications, which are not available to non-members ex- 
cept at sharply advanced prices. 


Inquiries and applications for membership should be 
directed to the Secretary of the Index Society, Harold W. 
Bentley, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


Editorial Committee of THE INDEX SOCIETY 


Benjamin C. Nangle, Chairman Harold W. Bentley, Secretary- 
Yale University Treasurer, Columbia Univ. 


George Sherburn, Harvard James M. Osborn, Yale 


Wallace Notestein, Yale Lawrence C. Wroth, Brown 




















